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QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  purpose  of  a  quantitative  analysis  is  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  the  constituents  present  in  a  compound  or  in  a  mix- 
ture. The  methods  to  be  employed  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  substances  to  be  determined,  so  that  in  every  case  a  qucdUaiive 
analysis  should  precede  the  quantitative  one.  In  quantitative  analy- 
sis we  distinguish  two  essentially  different  methods  of  procedure: 

I.    Gravimetric  Analysis  (Analysis  by  Weight). 
n.    Volumetric  Analysis  (Analysis  by  Volume). 

In  the  case  of  gravimetric  analysis  we  separate  the  component 
to  be  determined  from  a  solution  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  com- 
poimd  of  known  chemical  composition,  and  then  determine  the 
weight  of  this  compound ;  from  this  we  can  calculate  the  amount 
of  the  substance  present. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  have  for  analysis  a  sample 
of  bariiun  chloride.  The  amount  of  barium  present  can  be 
determined  by  dissolving  a  weighed  amount  of  the  chloride  in 
water,  precipitating  the  barium  from  the  solution  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  and  weighing  the  insoluble  barium  sulphate 
formed. 

If  we  start  with  a  grams  of  barium  chloride  and  obtain  p  grams 
of  barium  sulphate,  the  amount  of  barium  present  may  be  calcu- 
lated as  follows: 

BaS04:Ba«p:fi. 

«  =  ^-^jY-p— weight  of  barium  in  a  gm.  of  barium  chloride. 
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It  is,  however,  customary  to  express  the  results  in  percentages; 
therefore  in  this  case  we  have 

100-Ba  V  XI.- 

^—  t>  on.  •*"°°  per  cent,  banum. 

In  the  case  of  volumetric  analyaia  the  constituents  are  not 
weighed,  but  they  are  determined  by  measuring  the  amounts  of 
reagents  of  known  strength  which  react  with  them. 

Suppose  that  we  have  a  sample  of  caustic  soda  which  contains 
some  sodium  chloride  as  an  impurity  and  that  we  desire  to  know  how 
much  caustic  soda  there  is  in  100  gms.  of  the  mixture.  A  portion 
of  the  substance  weighing  a  gms.  is  dissolved  in  water,  some  methyl 
orange  is  added  and  hydrochloric  acid  of  known  strength  is  then 
run  into  the  solution  from,  a  burette  until  the  alkali  is  just 
neutralized,  this  point  being  reached  when  the  yellow  color  of 
the  solution  changes  to  pink.  If  t  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid 
were  necessary,  of  which  1  c.c.  contained  exactly  a  gms.  of 
HQ,  it  is  evident  that  to  neutralize  the  caustic  soda  contained 
in  a  gms.  of  the  mixture  a-t  gms.  of  HCl  were  used  up,  and  it 
follows: 

HCl:NaOH=a-<:« 

NaOH  ' 

^— -|j^^-a'<— gms.  NaOH  in  a  gms.  of  the  mixture;  in  100  gnus. 

NaOH       ,    ,^ 

lOO-NaOH-at  ^  . ,  ^„ 

«— TfrTI "  P®^  ^^^  NaOH, 

We  will  first  consider 

A.    Gravimetric  Mbthods. 
These  are  divided  into 

(a)  Direcl  Analyses. 

(b)  Indirect  Analyses. 

In  the  case  of  a  direct  analysis  the  substance  to  be  determined 
is  separated  from  the  solution  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  com- 
ipoimd  and  weighed. 
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The  detennination  of  barium  in  barium  chloride  was  an  example 
of  a  direct  analysis. 

The  indirect  method  depends  upon  the  fact  that  when  two  or  more 
substances  are  made  to  undergo  the  same  chemical  treatment  they  ex- 
perience  a  relatively  different  change  of  weight. 

For  example,  suppose  that  we  have  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides 
of  sodium  and  of  potassium  and  desire  to  determine  the  relative 
amounts  of  each  of  the  two  substances  in  the  mixture.  For  this 
purpose  a  portion  of  the  mixture  (a  gms.)  is  weighed,  dissolved 
in  water,  the  chlorine  precipitated  as  silver  chloride,  and  the 
weight  of  the  latter  determined  (p  gms.).  From  these  data  it 
is  possible  to  calculate  the  amount  of  sodium  chloride  and  of  potas- 
sium chloride  that  was  present  in  the  mixture. 

If  we  let  X  represent  the  amount  of  the  sodium  chloride,  y 
the  amount  of  the  potassium  chloride,  a  the  amount  of  silver 
chloride  formed  from  x  gms.  of  sodium  chloride,  and  /?  the 
amount  of  silver  chloride  formed  from  y  gms.  of  potassium 
chloride,  then 

NaCl    KCl 
X    +   y  ^  a 

AgCl    AgCl 
a    +    ^  «  p. 

We  have,  therefore,  two  equations  with  apparently  four  un- 
known quantities,  but  a  and  ^  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  x 
and  y\ 

NaCl:AgCl-a;:a  KCl:AgCl=t/:^ 

AgCl  ^    AgCl 

NaCl  ^     KCl  ^ 

rj^^  and  -^r,  however,  are  known  quantities;  they  are  simply 
the  quotients  of  the  molecular  weights  in  question. 

If  we  designate  by  m  the  fraction  ^^^r.  a^d  by  ^  tli^  f[^^ 

tion  -^^9  we  have 

x+  y  -a 
mx+ny^p 
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and  from  this  we  can  calculate 


x^-^ and  y^a^x 


or 


n 
•p— — -a. 


All  indirect  analyses  may  be  calculated  by  means  of  this  last 
general  equation. 

In  the  above  example 

AgCl _  143.38  _  Aga_143.38 

and 

w-n= 0.5289 

If  these  values  are  substituted  in  the  above  equations  we 
•obtain 

X  =  1.8905  •  p  -  3.6336  •  a 

Consequently,  in  order  to  determine  the  amoimt  of  sodium 
chloride  in  the  original  mixture  it  is  only  necessary  to  determine 
the  values  a  and  p,  then  multiply  them  by  the  coefRcients  3.6336 
and  1.8905  respectively,  and  subtract  the  last  product  from  the 
first. 

Although  this  method  appears  so  simple  and  attractive  on  paper, 
impossible  values  are  often  obtained  in  practice,  so  that  it  is  alwa}rs 
necessary  to  be  very  cautious  about  using  an  indirect  method. 

The  experimental  errors  which  are  unavoidable  in  such  an 
analysis  are  multiplied  by  the  value  of  the  coefficients;  thus  in 
the  above  case  the  actual  error  in  the  determination  of  the  weight 
a  is  multiplied  by  3.63  . . .  and  the  error  in  determining  the  weight 
of  the  silver  chloride  (p)  is  multiplied  by  1.89  .. . 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  an  indirect  analysis  becomes  more 
accurate  in  proportion  as  the  coefficients  are  small  and  when  the 
error  in  determining  a  and  p  is  slight. 

In  the  above  example  the  coefficients  are  relatively  small  and 
consequently  good  results  are  to  be  expected,  and  experiment 
shows  this  to  be  the  case. 

Example:  A  mixture  weighing  0.5480  gm.  (a)  and  consisting  of 
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0.4966  gm.  sodium  chloride  (x)  and  0.0514  gm.  potassium  chloride 
iy)  yielded  1.3161  gm.  of  silver  chloride  (p),  but  from  the  values 
of  a  and  p  we  can  calculate  those  of  x  and  y\ 

x=1.8905. 1.3161-3.63360.5480 

«=  0.4969  gm.  sodium  chloride; 
y«  0.0511  gm.  potassium  chloride. 

The  calculated  values,  therefore,  show 

.    100.06  per  cent,  of  the  true  value  for  the  sodimn  chloride, 
99.41  per  cent,  of  the  true  value  for  the  potassimn  chloride. 

Although  the  above  results  are  satisfactory,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  analysis  was  carried  out  with  chemically  pure 
substances.  If  this  were  not  so,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  prac- 
tice, the  results  would  be  far  less  accurate. 

The  same  anal3rsis  may  be  performed  in  a  much  more  simple 
manner  than  as  above  described,  by  weighing  the  mixture  of  the 
chlorides  in  a  platiniun  crucible,  then  changing  them  to  sulphates 
(by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporating  ofif  the  excess 
of  the  latter)  and  again  weighing.  In  this  case  the  actual  experi- 
mental error  is  almost  nothing  and  excellent  results  therefore 
might  be  expected. 

We  have 

NaQ      KG 
a;    +    2/  -  a 

a     +    ^   =-  p 
Na,SO,  ,     .    K,SO, 

^-1.2150=m    and    ^=1.1686.n 

m-n«0.0464 
Now 

(1)  X  +  y  -a 

(2)  mx+ny^p 
and 

(3)  re- p a. 
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Substituting  the  values  for  m  and  n  in  equation  (3  we  obtain 

x=21.547-p-25.181a. 

In  this  case  the  coefficients  are  very  large,  so  that  the  analytical 
error  is  multiplied  enormously  in  the  calculation,  so  much  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  even  approximate  values  except  when 
the  mixture  is  composed  of  about  equal  parts  of  the  two  chlorides. 
Example:   In  a  mixture  containing  about  equal  parts  of  the 

two  salts  there  was  found 

• 

99.64  per  cent,  of  the  sodium  chloride  present; 
100.76  per  cent,  of  the  potassium  chloride  present. 

In  a  mixture  containing  considerable  sodium  chloride  and  Httle 
potassium  chloride  there  was  found 

(a)     95.0  per  cent,  of  the  sodium  chloride  present; 
\      148.0  per  cent,  of  the  potassium  chloride  present 
(6)     96.8  per  cent,  of  the  sodium  chloride  present; 
129.9  per  cent,  of  the  potassium  chloride  present. 

The  values  obtained  are,  therefore,  worthless. 

In  the  case  of  a  direct  analysis  the  small  unavoidable  errors 
exert  a  much  less  influence  upon  the  result,  so  that  a  direct  deter- 
mination should  always  be  preferred. 

Ordy  in  those  cases  xohere  a  direct  method  is  unknown  should  one 
resort  to  an  indirect  analysis! 

Operations. 

The  principal  operations  of  quantitative  analysis  are  those 
of  weighing,  filtration,  and  the  washing,  drjdng,  and  ignition  of 
precipitates. 

Weighing. 

The  balance,  as  used  for  purposes  of  quantitative  chemical 
analysis,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

It  consists  of  a  horizontal  lever  with  two  arms  of  equal 
length,  and  in  order  to  be  serviceable  it  must  be  accurate  and 
sensitive. 

It  fulfib  the  first  condition  if 

(1)  The  arms  of  the  lever  are  equally  long; 
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(2)  The  poiDt  of  support  (the  fulcrum)  Hea  above  the  centre 
at  gravity; 

(3)  The  fulcrum  (a  knife-edge)  and  the  knife-edges  from  which 
the  pans  are  suspended  lie  in  the  same  plane  and  are  parallel 
to  one  another. 

The  balance  is  more  sensitive  the  greater  the  displacement 
of  the  position  of  equilibrium  brought  about  by  the  addition  of 
s  small  weight,  e.g.  one  milligram. 


Tbe  senmtiveness  may  be  expressed  by  the  simple  foimulftt 

tan  a  *  —  -^—7 
q-d 

in  t^ch  p  is  the  wdght  added,  I  the  length  of  the  balance-arm, 

q  the  weight  of  the  beam,  and  d-the  distance  between  the  centre 

of  gravity  and  the  point  of  support. 

The  sensitiveness   of  the   balance   is  greater,   therefore,   the 

heavier  the  weight  added,  the  longer  the  beam,  the  ^hter  the 

beam,  and  the  shorter  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  gravity 

and  the  point  of  support. 

*  <z  ia  the  angle  through  which  the  pointer  moves  on  the  addition  of  the 
small  weight. 
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For  convenience  in  determining  the  position  of  the  balance^ 
a  pointer  is  fastened  to  the  beam  which,  when  the  equihbrium  is 
established,  rests  at  the  zero  of  a  scale  on  an  ivory  plate  below. 

The  object  to  be  weighed  is  placed  upon  the  left  scale-pan  and 
the  weights  upon  the  right  pan;  the  beam  is  lowered  and  the 
balance  set  in  slight  motion,  by  producing,  with  the  hand,  a 
gentle  draft  of  air  upon  one  of  the  pans.  If  the  correct  weight 
has  been  added,  the  pointer  will  swing  to  the  same  number 
of  scale  divisions  to  the  right  of  the  zero  that  it  does  to  the  left, 
provided  that  it  does  so  when  there  is  nothing  in  either 
scale-pan,  which  is  usually  not  the  case.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
when  the  zero-point  of  the  balance  (i.e.,  the  point  of  the  scale 
at  which  the  pointer  rests  when  the  balance  is  in  equilibrium 
with  nothing  in  either  scale-pan)  coincides  with  the  zero  of  the  scale, 
it  may  change  during  the  course  of  the  day,  so  that  disregard  of 
this  fact  may  lead  to  a  considerable  error. 

The  cause  of  the  displacement  of  the  zero-point  is  that  the 
first  condition  for  the  accuracy  of  a  balance  is  not  fulfilled.  On 
account  of  unequal  warming  the  arms  become  of  unequal  length. 

In  order  that  accurate  weighings  may  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  them  independent  of  any  inequality  in  the  lengths  of  the 
arms,  which  can  readily  be  done,  as  the  following  consideration 
will  show.  In  the  case  of  a  lever,  equilibrium  takes  place  when 
the  statical  moments  are  equal. 

By  statical  moment  is  understood  the  product  of  the  force 
into  the  length  of  the  lever-arm,  and  the  length  of  the  lever-arm 
is  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  axis  of  revolution  (the 
fulcrum)  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  force. 

If  an  object,  whose  weight  Q  (Fig.  2)  is  to  be  ascertained,  is 
placed  upon  the  left  balance-pan  and  equilibrium  is  established 
(the  pointer  rests  at  zero)  by  putting  weights  amoimting  to  P 
gms.  in  the  right  balance-pan,  then 

(1)  QZ-PZ,. 

If  now  the  object  Q  is  placed  on  the  right-hand  balance-pan  and 
the  balance  again  brought  to  the  state  of  equilibrium  by  placing 
weights  upon  the  left-hand  balance-pan,  in  this  case  the  weights 
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wH  not  as  a  rule  amount  to  P  gms.,  but  to  P^  gms.    Snce,  how- 
ever, equilibrium  has  been  reached,  we  have 

(2)  Qk^P^l. 


m 


r 

^ — 


iiiii  I  ii.i 


0 

Fia.  2. 


lo. 


If  equation  1  is  multiplied  by  equation  2,  we  obtaiii 

q-Vp;f. 

The  true  weight  is  obtained,  therefore,  by  taking  the  geometric 
mean  of  the  two  values.  For  practical  purposes,  however,  it  is 
sufficiently  accurate  to  take  the  arithmetical  mean,  in  which  case 
the  true  weight  of  the  object  would  be: 


Q 


P+Pt 


This  method  of  obtiuning  the  tnie  weight  independent  of  the 
lengths  of  the  balance-arms  is  known  as  that  of  double  weighing. 

The  same  end  is  obtained  by  Borda's  method  of  svbsHtviion. 

According  to  this  method  the  object  to  be  weighed  (Q)  is  coun- 
terbalanced (tared)  by  means  of  shot,  sand,  weights,  etc.,  the 
object  Q  is  then  removed  and  equilibrium  with  the  tare  is  again 
established  by  placing  weights  upon  the  scale-pan.  We  have, 
then,  as  a  result  of  the  first  weighing. 
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and  from  the  second  weighing, 


from  which  it  follows: 


Ql'-Pl 
Q~P. 


The  latter  method  is  used  chiefly  in  weighing  large  objects. 

For  ordinary  analytical  work  the  weighing  is  made  by  the 
method  of  swings. 

First  of  all  the  zero-point  of  the  balance  is  determined  by  setting 
the  balance  in  motion  (without  any  load  in  either  pan),  observing 

I I' 


M 


iia. 


Eio.  3. 


and  recording  the  turning-points,  or  extreme  positions,  of  the 
pointer  on  the  scale  of  an  uneven  number  of  swings  (say  five*) 
and  taking  the  mean  of  the  readings.  In  order  to  give  the  same 
algebraic  sign  to  all  the  observed  readings  it  is  best  to  number 
the  divisions  on  the  scale  from  left  to  right  from  0  to  20  so  that  the 
zero-point  in  case  both  balance-arms  were  of  equal  length  would 
be  numbered  10. 

The  next  thing  to  be  determined  is  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
balance  for  the  object  to  be  weighed.  For  this  purpose  the  object 
is  placed  in  the  left-hand  balance-pan,  and  by  placing  weights  in 
the  right-hand  pan  equilibrium  is  established  as  nearly  as  possible 


*  The  first  two  swings  are  inaccurate  on  account  of  the  jar  in  shutting 
die  balance-door,  etc.,  so  that  they  are  disregarded. 
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and  the  point  of  rest  of  the  pointer  on  the  scale  is  detennined  as 
above.  An  additional  weight  of  1  mgm.  is  added,  or  removed  if 
the  object  was  too  light  before,  and  the  point  of  rest  is  again  deter- 
mined. 

The  difference  (d)  between  this  and  the  previous  point  of  rest 
gives  the  sensitiveness  of  the  balance.  Assuming  the  zero-point  to 
lie  at  10.22,  the  first  point  of  rest,  obtained  with  a  load  of  19.723 
gms.,  to  be  at  9.80,  and  the  point  of  rest  with  a  load  of  1  mgm.  less 
(i.e.,  with  a  load  of  19.722  gms.)  to  lie  at  12.32,  then  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  balance  will  amount  to  12.32  —  9.80=2.52  scale  divisions. 

As  the  zero-point  of  the  balance  was  at  10.22  and  the  point 
of  rest  with  a  load  of  19.723  gms.  was  9.80,  it  follows  that  the 
object  was  lighter  than  the  weights  in  the  right-hand  pan,  and 
in  fact  the  excess  of  weights  in  the  pan  was  sufficient  to  move 
the  point  of  rest  10.22  —  9.80=0.42  divisions  on  the  scale.  This 
amount  can  be  calculated  from  the  determination  of  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  balance  as  follows: 

Since  2.52  of  the  scale  divisions  correspond  to  1  mgm.,  then  0.42 
of  the  scale  divisions  correspond  to  the  weight  which  must  be  sub- 
tracted from  19.723  gms.  in  order  to  obtain  the  true  weight;  there- 
fore 

2.52:l=0.42:x 
0.42 


2.52 


=0.17  mgm.,  or  about  0.2  mgm. 


The  true  weight  of  the  body  in  air  is  consequently 

19.723-0.0002  =  19.7228  *  gms. 

In  making  a  weighing  one  should  always  accustom  himself  to 
note  the  observations  methodicallv,  as  follows: 

Assume  that  a  platinum  crucible  is  to  be  weighed. 


*  As  most  analytical  balances  will  scarcely  detect  with  certainty  less 
than  ^0  mgm.,  the  weight  is  expressed  only  to  the  fourth  decimal.  If  the 
fifth  decimal  place  in  a  calculation  amounts  to  six  or  more,  the  number  in  the 
fourth  decimal  place  is  increased  one. 
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Zero-poiat. 

I.  Point  of  Rest  with  Lo«d 
of  12.052  gma. 

II.  Point  of  Rest  with  Load 
of  12.053  cms. 

Left. 

Right. 

Left. 

Right. 

Left. 

Ri^t. 

4.2 
4.6 
5.1 

17.6 
17.1 

5.8 
6.2 
6.6 

18.7 
18.3 

3.5 

3.8 
4.2 

15.8 
15.4 

Sum=13.9 
Mean  «4. 63 

34.7 
17.35 
4.63 

18.6 
6.2 

37.0 

18.5 

6.2 

11.5 
3.83 

31.2 
15.60 
3.83 

Sum  of  both  meanB»  21 .98 

24.7 
12.35 

19.43 

Mean                      —  lO.Od 

9.71 

Sensitiveness » 12.35—9.71  —  2.64  scale  divisiooB. 

12.35 ~10.99=>  1.36  scale  divisions. 

1.36  !2.64«0.5ragm. 

Weight  of  crucible^  12.052+00005 » 12.0525  gms. 

The  sensitiveness  of  a  balance  varies  slightly  with  the  load. 
It  is  simplest  to  determine  once  for  all  the  sensitiveness  for  50 
gms.,  20  gms.,  10  gms.,  5  gms.,  and  2  gms.,  place  a  card  in  the 
balance  with  the  results  obtained  and  use  the  numbers  as  required. 

In  this  way  the  sensitiveness  of  a  balance 


with  a  load  of 

was  found  to  equal 

50  gms. 

2.23  scale  divisions 

20     " 

2.28     "          " 

10     " 

2.64     "          " 

5     " 

2.66     "          " 

2     " 

2.66     "          " 

The  determination  of  the  zero- point,  however,  must  be  made 
with  every  weighing.  If  a  number  of  weights  are  to  be  made 
one  after  another  it  suffices  to  determine  the  zero-point  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  and  to  use  the  mean  of  the  two  deter- 
minations. In  case  of  very  heavy  loads,  however,  the  zero-point 
should  be  determined  before  and  after  each  weighing  and  the 
mean  value  used. 
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Reduction  of  Weighing  to  Vacuo. 


Since  most  of  our  we'ghings  are  made  in  the  air  with  brass 
weights,  we  are  constantly  introducing  an  error  due  to  the  dis- 
placement of  air.  This  error  is  so  small  that  it  can  be  disregarded 
in  ordinary  analyses;  in  the  case  of  the  most  accurate  work, 
however,  as  in  atomic  weight  determinations,  calibrations  of 
measuring  vessels,  etc.,  it  should  never  be  neglected.  In  such 
cases  the  apparent  weight  must  be  reduced  to  vacuo  as  follows: 
1  c.c.  of  air  at  15^  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure  weighs  0.0012  gm. 

The  specific  gravity  of  brass  is  8.0 =s'.*  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  substance  weighed  =  8. 

Weighed  in  air  the  substance  is  balanced  by  p  gms.  of  brass 

weights.    The  loss  in  weight  of  the  substance  is  -  -0.0012  gm. 


8 


The  loss  in  weight  of  the  brass  weights  used  is  -  -0.0012  gm. 

rrk    w  I  •     *u      f  /0.0012    0.0012\         ,    . 

The  total  is,  therefore,  =pl ; —  j,  and   m  vacuo 

the  substance  should  weigh;    po^^P  +  p* 0.0012 ( -A.      In 

order  to  save  time  in  the  computation,  the  following  table  may 
be  used: 


*  Pure  brass  umially  has  a  density  of  8.4,  but  the  density  of  the  weight  is 
usually  nearer  8.0. 
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RXDUCnON  OF  A  WBIGHINO  If  ADB  WITH  BRASS  WBIGHtS  TO  VACOOw 

METHOD  OF   F.  KOHLRAUSCH. 


8 

k 

•  8 

k 

B 

k 

0.7 

+  1.66 

2.0 

+  0.46 

8 

-0.00 

0.8 

1.36 

2.6 

0.33 

9 

0.017 

0.9 

1.18 

3.0 

0.26 

10 

0.030 

1.0 

1.05 

3.6 

0.19 

11 

0.041 

1.1 

0.94 

4.0 

0.16 

12 

0.060 

1.2 

0.86 

4.6 

0.12 

13 

0.068 

1.3 

0.77 

6.0 

0.09 

14 

0.064 

1.4 

0.71 

6.6 

0.07 

16 

0.070 

1.6 

0.66 

6.0 

0.06 

16 

0.076 

1.6 

0.60 

6.6 

0.03 

17 

0.079 

1.7 

0.66 

7.0 

0.02 

18 

0.063 

1.8 

0.62 

7.6 

0.01 

19 

0.067 

1.9 

0.48 

8.0 

+  0.00 

20 

0.090 

2.0 

+  0.46 

21 

-0.093 

fc  — 1.20( ^jA  mgm.    If  a  substance  of  specific  gravity  8 

weighs  g  grains  in  the  air,  then  g-k  mgms.  are  to  be  added  to  the 
weight  in  air  in  order  to  obtain  the  weight  in  vacuo. 
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Testing  of  Weights. 

Although  it  is  now  possible  to  buy  nearly  perfect  weights,  yet 
their  accuracy  should  always  be  tested. 

For  almost  all  analytical  purposes  it  matters  not  whether  the 
60  gm.  weight  weighs  exactly  50  gms.,  but  it  is  essential  that  the 
individual  weights  represent  the  corresponding  relations  to  one 
another. 

In  most  sets  of  weights  the  following  are  found :  50  gm.,  20  gm., 
10  gm.,  10'  gm.,  5  gm.,  2  gm.,  1  gm.,  1'  gm.,  1"  gm.,  0.5  gm.,  0.2  gm., 
0.1  gm.,  0.1'  gm.,  0.05  gm.,  0.02  gm.,  0.01  gm.,  0.01'  gm.;  a  rider 
(weighing  either  10  or  12  mgms.  according  as  to  whether  the  bal- 
ance-arm is  divided  into  10  or  12  equal  parts  between  the  fulcrum 
and  the  point  of  suspension  of  the  right-hand  balance-pan) ;  and 
usually  smaller  weights  weighing  5,  2,  1,  1,  1  mgms. 

The  weights  may  be  tested  in  the  following  manner:* 

The  assumption  is  first  made  that  the  sum  of  the  larger  weights 
is  equal  to  100  gms.  =  100,000  mgms.,  and  the  weights  of  the  single 
pieces  obtained  by  the  method  of  double  weighing  are  compared 
with  one  another,  e.g. : 

50  gm.  wt.  against  20+ 10+ 10'+  5+2+1+ 1'+ 1'' 

and  it  is  found: 

Left  Right 

(1)  50gm.+  0.31mgm.  =(20+10+10'+...) 

Left  Right 

(2)  (20+10+10'+...)=50gm.+0.61mgm. 

from  which  it  follows: 

«^         ,  0.31  mgm.+  0.61  mmi.     _^         .  ^  ^^ 
50gm.+ 2_i: ^— =50gm.+0.46mgm, 

=  (20+10+10'+...) 
or 

50  gm.  =  (20+ 10+ 10'+ . . .  )  -0.46  mgm. 


♦  Kohlrausch,  Leitfaden  der  prakt.  Phys.,  V.  Auflage,  p.  34    See  also  T, 
W.  Richards,  Joum.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  (1900)  XXII,  144. 
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The  other  weights  are  compared  in  the  same  way,  obtaining,  for 
example, 

50  gm.  =  (20+ 10+ 10^+ . . .)  gm.+ A  mgm. 
20  "    =  10+ ly  +5    " 

IV  "    =  10  +C    "    ♦ 

(5+2+1+...)- 10  +D    " 

in  which  Ay  B,  C,  and  D  may  be  either  positive  or  negative. 

The  sum  of  the  weights  (50+20+10+10'+. . .)  was  assumed 
to  equal  100,000  mgm.,  and  with  the  help  of  the  preceding  equa^ 
tions  each  weight  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  10  gm.  weight;  then 

10XlO+il+2B+4C+2D=(50+20+10+. . .)  =  100,000  mgm. 
and  the  10  gm.  weight  itself: 

io==io.coo^-^+^^|^^+^^, 

..        ,  ^  «    A+2B+4C+2D  ^,  -  ^  . 

If  we  let  5= T^ ,  then  we  obtam 

10- 10,000 -S 
10'-10,000-S+C 

6+2+i+i'+r'»io,ono-s+D 

20=  20,000 -2iS+J5  +  C 
50- 50,000 -5S+ii+5+2C+D 
-  50,000 +ii4. 

The  sum  iA+B+2C+D— 55  should  equal  0,  which  serves  as 
a  test  for  the  accuracy  of  the  observations. 

The  5  gm.  weight  is  now  compared  with  the  2+l+l'+l''  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  with  the  result  that 

5-2+l+l'+l"+a 

2  =  1+1'  +b 

r-1  +c 

1"-1  +d. 


*  It  is  well  to  mark  the  weights  of  the  same  de&omiiiation  so  that  they 
may  be  distinguished  from  one  another. 
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According  to  the  preceding  work 


consequently 


and 


5+2+ 1+r+r =10,000-5+1) 


lOX  1+ a+ 26+ 4c+ 2d=  10,000-iS+D 


1-1000 


a+2&+4c+ 2^+5-1) 
10 


H^Iet      a.£±25±^+^±^i:5,  we  obt«n 


1 

r 

1" 

2 

5 


10 

■  1000-3 
1000-«+c 

1000-5+d 

2000-2S+6+C 
5000-5«+a+6+2c+4 


In  the  same  way  the  smaller  weights  are  tested  until  finaUy 
the  following  correction  table  is  obtained. 


TABLE  FOR  CORRSCTION  OF  WEIGHTS. 


20  -20.000- 2S+1+C 

10-10.000-5 

10'-10.000--S+C 


5  1 

2 

1 

r 
1" 


-10.000-5+i) 


Sum  - 100,000  mgm. 


5+2+1  +  r  +  l"- 
10 

- 10.000 -^+D 


5-5000-S«+a+6+ 
+  2c+d 

2-20<)0-2«+&+e 

1-1000-* 
V  -1000  -»+c 
l"-1000-«+d 


10,000  -5  +  i> 


0.5+0.2+0.1  +  0.1' 
+  i*- 
1 

-ioOO-5+a 


0.5  -500-5«*+^  + 

+  r+2a+a 
0.2  -200-2«'+r  +  « 
0.1  -100-«' 

o.i'-ioo-»'+a 

J-100-»+tf 


1000 -t+a 


0.1 

i-Too-»'+# 


0.06-50-5^'+i+ 

+m+2n+o 
0.02  -  20  -  20" + m+fi 
O.Ol-lO-*" 
0.01'-10-«"+n 
Rider- 10 -«"+« 


100-«'+« 


*  ^-0.05+0.02+0.01+0.01' +Rider.    (Rider-0.01  gm.) 

The  milligram  weights  may  be  standardized  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  It  is  much  more  convenient,  however,  and  the  accuracy 
attained  is  almost  exactly  the  same,  if  instead  of  usirg  these  very 
small  weights  the  rider  is  himg  upon  the  whole  divisions  of  the 
balance- arm  in  order  to  obtain  the  weight  in  milligrams;  for  tho 
estimation  of  tiie  fractions  of  the  milligram  it  is  better  to  calculate 
them  fpjm  the  sensitiveness  of  the  balance. 
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The  weights  should  never  he  touched  with  the  fingers^  hut  shoidd 
always  he  lifted  hy  means  of  the  pincers  provided  vnth  each  set,  and 
nothing  should  he  placed  on  or  removed  from  the  halance-pans  vnth- 
out  arresting  the  halan^,  i.e.,  raising  the  mechanical  supports  so 
that  the  heam  no  longer  rests  upon  its  knife-^dges. 

Filtration  and  Washing  of  Precipitates. 

How  large  should  the  filter  be  and  how  many  times  should  the 
precipitate  be  washed? 

With  regard  to  the  latter  question  it  is  evident  that  the  pre- 
cipitate should  be  washed  until  the  soluble  matter  is  completely 
removed.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  point  will  never  be  reached 
because  a  part  of  the  solution  always  remains  on  the  filter,  but  it 
is  not  difficult  to  make  the  amount  of  the  dissolved  substance 
remaining  so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  When  the  amount  of 
dissolved  substance  remaining  on  the  filter  is  so  small  that  it  could 
not  be  detected  by  oiu*  balance,  we  consider  the  precipitate  to  be 
completely  washed. 

The  aim  should  be  not  only  to  remove  all  of  the  soluble  matter, 
but  to  accomplish  this  with  as  little  wash  water  as  possible. 

No  precipitate  is  absolutely  insoluble,  so  that  it  is  clear  that 
every  unnecessary  excess  of  wash  water  causes  harm  by  removing 
a  fraction  of  the  precipitate,  and  the  greater  the  excess  of  the  wash 
water  the  greater  the  amount  of  the  precipitate  dissolved. 

The  amount  of  wash  water  to  be  used  depends  largely  upon 
the  nature  of  the  precipitate  itself.  Amorphous,  gelatinous  pre- 
cipitates always  require  more  washing  than  crystalline,  granular 
ones.*  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the  process  of  washing 
must  be  continued  until  the  substance  which  is  being  washed 
out  can  be  no  longer  detected  in  the  last  filtrate.  In  case  the 
filtrate  must  be  used  for  another  determination,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  filtrate  should  not  be  tested  too  soon.  When  should  the 
filtrate  be  tested? 

Let  us  assume  the  filter  to  hold  10  c.c,  the  solution  to  drain 

*  The  reason  why  some  precipitates  require  more  washing  than  others 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  degree  of  adsorption  varies.  (Cf.  Ostwald,  Die 
wissenschaftl.  Grundl.  der  analyt.  Chem.,  p.  19.) 
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to  the  last  drop  from  the  paper,  the  amount  of  the  solution  held 
back  by  the  precipitate  and  filter  to  be  1  c.c.  and  to  contain 
0.1  gm.  of  the  solid  substance  which  is  to  be  removed  by  wash- 
ing. 

The  filter  is  filled  to  the  upper  edge  with  wash  water  and 
allowed  to  drain  to  the  last  drop  n  times,  until  not  more  than 
5/100  mgm.  of  the  substance  to  be  removed  by  washing  remains. 

According  to  our  assumption.  9  c.c.  drain  off  and  1  c.c.  remains 
behind;  we  have  consequently: 

Removed  by  the  There  remains  after  the 

1st  washing,  0.1  -9/10  gm.  1st  washing  0.1  '1/10  gm. 

2d        "         0.1.9/10. 1/10  gm.  2d        "        O.M/lOl/lO  gm. 

3d       "        0.1. 9/10.  (l/10)»gm.  3d        "        0.1.1/10.(1/10)*  gm. 


nth      "        0.1. 9/10.  (l/10)«-igm.   nth       "       0.1- 1/10- (l/10)n-lgm. 

After  washing  n  times,  therefore,  the  amount  removed  by 
washing  is  the  sum  of  the  decreasing  geometric  series  of  which  the 
first  term  is  0.1 .9/10  and  the  constant  factor  is  1/10. 

In  case  n  »4,  the  sum  of  the  series  is 

o.--fo[(l^)'->] 
To-' 

After  washing  the  precipitate  four  times,  therefore,  0.09999  gm. 
of  the  impurity  has  been  removed.  According  to  the  assumption 
that  there  was  originally  0.1  gm.  of  this  substance,  there  remains 
in  the  precipitate  only  0.00001  gm.,  or  in  other  words  a  negligible 
amount. 

Consequently,  the  filtrate  should  be  tested  qualitatively  for 
the  substance  to  be  removed  only  after  the  precipitate  has  been 
washed  four  times. 

Often  the  washing  will  be  found  to  have  been  complete  after  the 
fourth  washing,  but  as  a  rule  this  mil  not  be  the  case,  and  in  many 
cases  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation  for  from 
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twenty  to  thirty  times.  In  the  processes  which  are  described 
it  will  usually  be  stated  how  far  to  carry  the  washing. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  second  point,  how  should  a  precipitate 
be  washed  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  wash  water?  Accord- 
ing to  the  above  consideration  it  is  necessary  to  wash  every  pre- 
cipitate at  least  four  times,  in  which  case  the  filter  should  be  en- 
tirely filled  each  time,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  size  of  the  filter- 
paper  will  influence  the  amount  of  wash  water  used. 

The  filter,  therefore,  should  be  made  as  small  as  possible, 
irrespective  as  to  whether  there  is  little  or  much  liquid  to  filter. 
The  size  of  the  filter  used  should  he  regulated  entirely  by  the  amount 
of  the  precipitate  and  not  at  all  by  the  amount  of  the  liquid  to  be  fUr 
tered.  The  mistake  should  not  be  made,  however,  of  using  too 
small  a  filter.  The  precipitate  should  never  reach  the  upper 
edge  of  the  paper;  about  5  mm.  should  remain  free,  and  even  in 
this  case  the  filter  should  not  be  so  completely  filled  as  in  Fig.  4,  a. 
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It  is  better  to  have  the  filter  filled  about  as  much  as  is  shown  in 
Fig.  4,  6,  in  order  that  sufficient  room  is  left  for  the  wash  water. 

The  use  of  too  large  filters  is  one  of  the  inexcusable  ana* 
lytical  errors. 
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Tbe  Drying  and  Burning  of  Precipitates. 

Before  a  precipitate  can  be  weighed  it  must  be  absolutely  dry. 
Those  precipitates  which  do  not  undergo  a  change  of  weight  on 
ignition  are  treated  as  follows: 

(a)   THE  PRECIPITATE  IS  IGNITED  DRY, 

This  method,  in  which  the  precipitate  is  separated  from  the 
filter,  the  filter  burnt  by  itself,  the  ash  added  to  the  main  part 
of  the  precipitate  and  the  mixture  then  ignited  to  constant 
weight,  is  used  in  those  cases  when  the  ignited  substance  will  be 
reduced  by  the  burning  paper,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  precipitates  of 
silver  chloride,  lead  sulphate,  bismuth  oxide,  etc. 

In  order  to  perform  this  operation  it  is  first  necessary  that  the 
filter  and  precipitate  should  be  completely  dried  at  100®  C.  For 
this  purpose  the  funnel  containing  the  filter  is  carefully  covered 
with  a  piece  of  filter-paper,*  placed  in  a  drying-closet  (preferably 
one  that  is  heated  by  steam)  and  dried  at  100®  C.  When  per- 
fectly dry,  a  weighed  crucible  is  placed  upon  a  piece  of  glazed 
paper  of  about  20  sq.  cm.  (Fig.  6,  left)  and  the  dry  precipitate  is 
carefully  shaken  into  the  crucible,  removing  it  from  the  paper  as 
completely  as  possible  by  gentle  rubbing  with  a  platinum  spatula. 
Any  small  particles  of  the  precipitate  which  may  have  fallen 
upon  the  glazed  paper  are  brushed  into  the  crucible  with  the 
aid  of  a  feather  (Fig.  6).  Small  particles  of  the  precipitate  will 
still  always  adhere  to  the  paper  and  these  must  be  weighed. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  filter  is  burnt  and  the  ash  obtained 
is  either  weighed  by  itself  or  mixed  with  the  main  part  of  the  pre- 
cipitate and  weighed  with  it.f 

♦  Wet  a  common  cut  filter,  stretch  it  over  the  ground  top  of  the  funnel, 
and  then  gently  tear  off  the  superfluous  paper.  The  cover  thus  formed 
continues  to  adhere  after  drying.     Fresenius,  Quant  Chem.  Analysis. 

t  By  using  filter-paper  which  has  been  carefully  washed  with  hydro- 
chloric and  hydrofluoric  acids,  it  is  permissible  to  neglect  the  weight  of 
the  ash  from  the  filter  itself.  With  an  unknown  paper  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  weight  of  the  ash  by  a  separate  experiment  and  then  correct 
the  weight  of  the  precipitate  obtained. 
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The  combustion  of  the  filter,  to  which  small  particles  of  the 
precipitate  still  adhere,  is  best  accomplished  by  the  method  pro- 
posed by  Bunsen  as  follows:  The  filter  is  folded  together  so  that 
the  precipitate  occupies  the  position  indicated  in  the  shaded  part 
of  Fig.  5,  a,  and  then  it  is  further  folded  as  indicated  by  /3  and  r  of 
Fig.  5  to  a  narrow  strip.     The  paper  is  then  rolled  between  the 


Fio   5. 

fingers  as  indicated  by  9,  beginning  at  h,  so  that  the  portion  of 
the  filter  which  is  free  from  the  precipitate  is  on  the  outside.  The 
roll  is  now  enveloped  with  a  previously  ignited  heavy  platinum 
wire,  the  wire  is  supported  (as  indicated  in  Fig.  6}  by  means  of  a 


cork  in  the  opening  of  a  porcelain  plate  and  the  filter  b  ignited  by 
means  of  the  gas-flame.  The  flame  is  at  once  taken  away  and 
the  paper  allowed  to  bum  quietly.  If  carbonized  particles  still 
remain,  the  gas-flame  is  applied  repeatedly  until  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  make  the  particles  glow  any  more.  (Too  strong  ignition 
should  be  avoided.)     The  ash  b  then  added  to  the  contents  of  the 
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crucible  by  gentle  shaking  and  the  final  use  of  the  feather.    The 
cover  b  placed  on  the  crucible,  which  is  heated  at  firet  with  a  smaU 
flame,  the  temperature  being 
gradually  increased  until  the 
prescribed    t^nperature    of  ^ 
ignition  for  the  given  precip- 
itate is  reached.     The  flame 
is  finally  removed,  the  cruci- 
ble  allowed   to   cool  some- 
what, and  while  still  warm, 
but   not   glowing,  is  placed 
in  a  desiccator  (Fig.  7). 

After    cooling   (at  least 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  ^''-  ^■ 

porcelain  crucibles  and  20  minutes  for  platinum  ones)  the  crucRile 
and  its  contents  are  weighed. 

Many  precipitates  (silver  chloride,  lead  sulphate,  etc.)  are  some- 
what reduced  to  metal  by  the  above  treatment.  As,  however, 
these  metals  are  difficultly  volatile,  there  will  be  no  loss  of  the 
metal,  only  of  the  anion  (chlorine  in  the  case  of  silver  chloride 
and  SOj  in  the  case  of  lead  sulphate).  This  loss  may  be  readily 
replaced.  The  metal  in  the  crucible  is  moistened  with  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  acid  to  dissolve  it,  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  (in 
the  case  of  a  silver  chloride  precipitate),  or  of  sulphuric  acid  (in 
the  case  of  lead  sulphate)  are  added,  and  after  evaporating  off  the 
excess  of  the  acid  the  crucible  is  weighed.  The  only  danger  in  this 
method  is  that  in  burning  the  filter  the  ash  is  heated  too  hot,  so 
that  some  of  the  reduced  metal  melts  and  alloys  with  the  platinum 
wire.  If,  however,  the  filter-paper  b  rolled  up  as  was  directed, 
there  b  always  some  paper  free  from  precipitate  between  the  precipi- 
tate and  the  platinum  wire,  yielding  an  ash  which,  although  its 
weight  b  inappreciable,  b  still  sufficient  to  protect  the  wire  and 
prevent  the  reduced  metal  from  coming  in  contact  with  it,  provided 
it  b  not  heated  strongly  enough  to  melt  the  metal. 

Many  precipitates  (Mg(NH,)AsO|,  K,PtCl„  etc.)  are  changed 
so  much  by  thb  treatment  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
correct  results.  In  such  cases  the  filter  cannot  be  burnt,  but 
it  b  previously  dried  at  a  definite  temperature  and   weighed; 
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afterwards  the  precipitate  and  filter  are  again  dried  at  the  same 
temperature  and  weighed  again. 

In  order  to  dry  the  filter,  it  is  placed  in  a  drying-closet  * 
(Fig.  8a)  upon  a  watch-glass  and  near  an  open  weighing  beaker, 
the  temperature  is  brought  to  the  desired  point  and  kept  there, 
with  the  help  of  the  thermo-regulator  T,  for  J  to  1  hour.  By 
means  of  tongs  the  filter  is  quickly  placed  in  the  weighing  beaker, 
and  the  latter  in  a  desiccator  filled  with  calcium  chloride  (Fig.  7), 
where  it  is  kept  for  exactly  1  hour.  It  is  then  covered,  removed 
from  the  desiccator,  allowed  to  stand  in  the  air  near  the  balance  for 
20  minutes  and  then  weighed.  The  heating  and  weighing  is  re- 
peated once  more  in  exactly  the  same  way  until  two  consecutive 
weighings  do  not  differ  by  more  than  0.0002-3  gm. 

The  precipitate  is  now  collected  upon  the  filter  and  after  drying 
the  filter  in  the  funnel  at  100°  C.  the  filter  and  its  contents  are 
removed  from  the  funnel  and  dried  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
before. 

The  same  result  is  much  more  simply  and  accurately  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  the  Gooch  Crucible. 

This  consists  (as  is  shown  in  Fig.  9,  page  25)  of  a  cru- 
cible with  a  perforated  bottom.  The  crucible  is  provided 
with  an  asbestos  filter,  weighed  after  drying  at  the  pre- 
scribed temperature,  then  the  precipitate  is  filtered  off 
into   the    crucible,    which   is   again   dried    and    weighed.     The 

*  The  diying-cloeet  shown  in  Fig.  Sa  ifi  fitted  with  six  removable  porce- 
lain plates  which  prevent  any  oxide  falling  from  the  metallic  closet  walls 
upon  the  substance  to  be  dried,  rendering  it  impure.  The  upper  plate  has 
two  holes  bored  in  it  through  which  thermometer  and  thermo-regulator  are 
placed.  This  upper  plate  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  closet  as  follows: 
A  glass  rod  provided  with  a  broad  rim  rr  and  bulging  out  at  oa  is  pushed  up 
through  the  opening  P  of  the  porcelain  plate  (Fig.  86)  and  K  of  the  upper 
closet  wall,  and  this  b  fastened  by  placing  an  asbestos  ring  A  between  aa 
and  K. 

The  bottom  plate  rests  upon  a  heavy  iron  wire  so  that  it  does  not 
come  directly  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  closet. 

As  the  plates  can  be  easily  taken  out,  it  is  possible  to  clean  them  without 
difficulty.  The  only  part  of  the  apparatus  that  wears  out  is  the  bottom, 
so  that  it  is  best  to  have  the  closet  so  that  it  may  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time  without  taking  the  apparatus  to  pieces. 

The  above  dr3ring-clo6et  was  designed  by  Prof.  Treadwall  and  can  be 
obtained  from  Bender  and  Hobein,  of  Zurich. 
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use  of  these  crucibles  permits  such  accurate  and  rapid  work  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  describe  the  method  of  using  them  more  in 
detail. 

Preparation  of  Asbestos  Filters. 
Some  loQg-fibred,  soft  asbestos  is  cut  into  pieces  ^  cm.  long, 
and    digested    with    concentrated    hydrochloric    acid    upon    the 
water  bath  for  an  hour.     A  good  sample  of  asbestos  will  then 
be  separated  into  very  small  fibres.    The  mass  is  collected  in  a 
funnel  with  a  platinum  cone,  or  upon  a  filter-plate,  and  washed 
with  water.     After  drying,  the  asbestos  may  be  ignited,  but  for 
most  purposes  this  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  disadvantageous. 
For  the  preparation  of  a  Goocb  filter,  a  small  flock  of  the 
material  is  shaken  with  wat«r  in  a 
flask,     so    that   a   thin    emulsion    is 
formed.     A  piece  of  thin  rubber  tubing 
{Fig.   10)  is  stretched  over  a  funnel 
and  the  crucible  T  is  placed  in  the 
opening.    The  funnel  should  be  large 
enough     so     that     the     crucible     is 
suspended    by    the    rubber    without 
touching    the    sides    of    the    funnel. 
Enough    of   tile    emulsion    is    poured 
through    the   crucible    to    produce    a 
layer  of  1  to  2  mm,  thickness,  a  small 
filter-plale  (Fig,  9,  P)  is  placed  upon 
this  layer  and  some  more  of  the  emul- 
sion   is    poured    into    the    crucible. 
Water  must  now  be  passed  through 
the  crucible  until  no   asbestos  fibres 
run   through,   and    in    order    to    see 
them  the  liquid  is  poured  into  a  small 
beaker.     Usually  such  a  filter  is  pre- 
pared and  used  with  a  gentle  suction,* 
I  but    in  many    cases    it  filters    more 
~  rapidly  than  paper  without  it. 

FiQ,  iO.  The  crucible  is  now  dried  at  the 

proper    temperature    and    afterwards 
•  Too  greftt  a  miction   ahould  not  be  employed  during  the  fillralJOD,  fol 
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weighed.  The  drying  and  weighing  is  repeated  until  a  constant 
weight  is  obtained,  when  about  half  a  liter  of  water  is  once  more 
passed  through  the  crucible  (in  order  to  be  sure  that  no  asbestos 
fibres  run  through)  and  the  crucible  is  again  dried  and  weighed, 
after  which,  if  the  weight  is  constant,  the  crucible  is  ready  for  the 
filtration. 

The  same  crucible  can  be  used  for  a  large  number  of  determina- 
tions. When  the  amount  of  the  precipitate  in  the  crucible  be- 
comes too  large,  the  upper  part  can  be  carefully  removed  and  the 
crucible  again  used. 

If  it  is  desired  to  ignite  a  precipitate  contained  in  a  Goocb 
crucible,  it  is  placed  (as  shown  in  Fig.  11)  within  a  larger  porce- 
lain crucible  and  heated  at  first 
gently  and  finally  more  strongly, 
and  when  necessary  it  can  even 
be  heated  over  the  blast- lamp. 

For  many  purposes  it  is  prefer- 
able to  use  instead  of  the  Gooch  "^^^ 
crucible  a  glass  tube  with  an 
asbestos  filter.  This  is  particu- 
larly desirable  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  heat  the  precipitate  in  a  ^"^^mT 
gas-stream. 

The  so-called  Munroe  crucible,*  in  which  the  filtering  medium 
consists  of  a  porous  felt  of  spongy  platinum,  is  a  modification  of 
the  Gooch  crucible  which  permits  rapid  and  accurate  work.  The 
felt  is  prepared  by  igniting  a  carefully-dried  layer  of  ammonium 
chlorplatinate,  which  has  been  poured  over  the  bottom  of  a 
platinum  Gooch  crucible  in  the  form  of  an  alcoholic  sludge  while 

in  that  case  the  precipitate  or  even  the  asbestos  itself  will  be  so  compressed 
that  the  filtration  will  be  prolonged  and  the  washing  made  more  difficult. 
By  having  the  crucible  suspended  free  by  the  rubber,  the  possibility  of  em- 
plojring  too  much  suction  is  avoided ,  for,  as  soon  as  this  has  reached  a 
certain  tension  the  air  is  forced  between  the  rubber  and  the  sides  of  the 
crucible,  so  that  we  have  the  effect  of  a  safety-valve  to  a  certain  extent. 

*C.  E.  Munroe,  J.  Anal.  Chem.,  2,  241;  Chem.  News,  &8,  101.  See 
also  W.  O.  Snelling,  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  31,  456,  and  0.  D.  Swett,  ibid,  31, 
928.  The  last  reference  gives  a  table  of  suitable  solvents  for  removing  ignited 
precipitates  from  the  Munroe  crucible. 
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the  crucible  is  held  against  several  layers  of  filter  paper.  The 
felt  can  be  shaped  to  the  crucible  during  the  ignition  and  subse- 
quently burnished  lightly  with  a  glass  rod  of  suitable  form.  In 
case  imperfections  develop,  the  felt  should  be  saturated  again 
'withchlorplatinic  acid,  the  crucible  slowly  lowered  into  a  moderately 
concentrated  solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  washed  with  alcohol, 
dried  and  ignited. 

The  use  of  an  electric  furnace.  Fig.  12,  is  very  convenient  for 
igniting  the  crucible  and  its  contents,  especially  in  the  case  of 


those  precipitates  which  arc  likely  to  undergo  change  on  coming 
in  contact  with  a  reducing  flame. 

(6)    THE    PRECIPITATE    IS    IGNITED    WET. 

Those  precipitates  which  do  not  suffer  any  permanent  change 
by  the  action  of  the  products  of  combustion  of  the  filter  may  be 
ignited  wet.  The  precipitate  i»  allowed  to  drain  as  much  aa 
possible  and  while  still  moist  the  filter  and  precipitate  are  placed 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  the  paper  being  pressed  down  against  the 
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sides  of  the  crucible.  The  crucible  is  placed  in  an  inclined  poaition 
upon  a  triangle  (Fig.  13},*  with  the  cover  inclined  against  the 
upper  edge  of  the  crucible  and  resting  on  the  triangle.  The  flame 
of  the  burner  is  directed  against  the  cover,  which  quickly  dries 


Fig.  13. 

the  filter,  then  scorches,  carbonizes,  and  finally  burns  it.  The 
flame  is  then  slowly  moved  backwards  under  the  crucible  until 
finally  the  crucible  is  subjected  to  the  whole  heat  of  the  burner, 
after  which  it  can  be  heated  over  the  blapt-lamp  if  necessary, 

*  Aa  the  figure  ahowB,  the  crucible  should  not  rest  upon  the  iron  triangle, 
but  upon  platinum  wire  which  is  itself  aupporled  by  the  taritef  iron  triangle. 
Platinum  vessels  should  never  be  brought  into  contact  with  hot  iron  on 
account  of  the  tendency  of  the  two  metals  to  alloy  when  hot,  in  whi"') 
cose  the  platinum  would  be  strongly  attacked. 
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The  Evaporation  ofliquids. 

Liquids  are  usually  evajwrated  upon  the  wat€r-batK  In 
order  to  prevent  anything  from  falling  into  the  evaporating-dish 
it  is  well  to  cover  it  with  an  eva[>oration-funneI,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  14. 


Fio.  14. 


The  funnel  is  suspended  above  the  dish  by-  means  of  a  poree- 
lain  fork  fastened  to  the  iron  rod  (covered  with  hard  rubber)  which 
is  attached  to  the  water-bath. 

In  case  the  laboratory  is  provided  with  a  glass-covered  hood 
with  a  good  draft  the  use  of  the  funnel  is  unnecessary. 

If,  however,  the  hood  is  directly  connected  with  the  chimney 
it  often  happens  that  on  a  windy  day  a  conaiderable  amount  o£ 
Just  falls  into  the  hood. 
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In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  author  has  made  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing contrivance  which  has  worked  very  satisfactorily  for  some 
years.  The  hood  is  provided  with  a  glass  roof,  aa.  Fig.  15,  and  about 
15  cm.  below  there  is  a  second  glass  plate  66  which  does  not  quite 
touch  the  inner  wall  of  the  hood  but  is  about  3  cm.  away  from  it 
throughout  its  whole  length.  Between  the  two  plates  there  pro- 
jects a  clay  pipe  /?,  about  15  cm.  in  diameter,  and  about  5  cm. 
above  the  inner  edge  of  the  lower  glass  plate  and  leads  directly 
into  the  chimney  X,  in  which  there  is  a  small  gas-flame  (not  shown 
in  the  illustration).  Any  dust,  sand,  etc.,  from  the  chimney  falls 
upon  the  plate  66;  none  can  get  into  the  hood. 

In  the  evaporation  of  liquids  on  the  water-bath  in  weighed 
platinum  crucibles  or  dishes,  the  platinum  should  not  come  in 
contact  with  copper  or  glass  rings.  As  a  rule,  porcelain  rings  should 
be  used.    In  case  the  crucible  is  smaller  than  the  ring,  use  is  made 


Fig.  16.  Fig.  16«. — Water-bath  with  porcelain  ring, 

platinum-brass  cone,  and  crucible. 

of  a  truncated  brass  cone  turned  back  at  the  base  (Fig.  16),  and 
lined  with  thin  platinum  foil.  This  is  suspended  in  the  ring  and 
the  crucible  placed  within  the  cone  (Fig.  16a). 

During  evaporation  many  substances  have  the  property 
of  "creeping"  over  the  edge  of  the  crucible  or  dish,  often  causing 
a  slight  loss  of  the  substance;  furthermore  there  is  often  "  bump- 
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ing,"  BO  that  in  some  cases  the  entire  contents  are  thrown  out  of 
the  crucible  (cf.  the  determination  of  boric  acid  according  to  the 
method  of  Gooeh),  Both  of  these  phenomena  can  be  readily 
prevented  as  follows: 

The  crucible,  at  the  most  not  more  than  two-thirds  filled  nith 
liquid,  is  placed  in  the  cylindrical  tin  or  brass  spiral  kk  (Hg.  17). 


Ra.  17. 

The  first  two  windings  of  the  metallic  spiral  come  into  cVme  con- 
tact with  the  sides  of  the  crucible  above  the  liquid,  while  the  re- 
maining windings  should  not  touch  the  crucible.  When  steam  is 
passed  through  the  spiral  the  , 
upper  part  of  the  crucible  is 
warmed  first,  so  that  there  is  no 
spattering,  and  furthermore  by 
keeping  the  upper  edge  hot  during 
the  whole  of  the  evaporation  all 
"creeping"  of  the  substance  is 
avoided.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  evaporate  off  alcohol  rapidly 
without  boiling  the  liquid. 

In  case  it  is  desired  to  evaporate  high-boiling  liquids,  such  as 
sulphuric  acid,  arayl  alcohol,  etc.,  the  crucible  is  either  heated 
cautiously  over  the  free  flame  (continually  moving  it  back  and 
forth)  or  else  the  crucible  is  placed  in  an  air-bath,  which  can  be 
prepared  in  some  such  way  as  is  represented  by  Fig.  18. 
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Drying  Substances  in  Currents  of  Gases. 

Substances  may  be  dried  at  a  high  temperature  in  a  current  ol 
air  or  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  An  oil-bath 
provided  with  a  number  of  copper  tubes  {Fig.  19)  may  be  used. 
The  substance  contained  in  a  small  "boat"  is  placed  in  a  glass 
tube  and  the  latter  in  one  of  the  copper  tubes.  The  gas  is  now 
passed  tiirough  one  or  more  of  the  empty  tubes  (so  as  to  warm  it), 
and  then  through  the  tube  containing  the  substance. 


Pia.  19. 
fi^tube  with  thennometer  for  measuring  the  teniperaturo  of  the  ga»«tream. 

In  order  to  heat  a  crucible  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide, 
use  can  be  made  of  Paul's  drying  oven  (Fig.  20).  The  crucible 
is  placed  in  the  glass  pipe  R  and  the  pipe  and  copper  cylinder  K 
ape  covered  with  watch-glasses.  Dry  carbon  doxide  is  conducted 
tiirough  the  stem  of  the  pipe,  and  the  oven  can  be  heated  to  any 
dedred  temperature. 

In  case  it  is  de^red  to  evaporate  off  a  liquid  in  a  flask  and  to 
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ignite  the  reudue  at  a  given  temperature  it  is  neceesaiy  to  piooeed 
eomewbat  as  foUows: 


The  solution  is  placed  in  the  open  Erlenmeyer  flask  K  and 
evaporated  as  far  es  possible  over  the  free  flame.    The  fiask  is 
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then  placed  in  a  metal  beaker  suspended  in  an  oil-bath  (Fig.  21a), 
and  dry  air  is  sucked  through  the  spiral  copper  tube  kk  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.    Fig.  216  shows  the  single  parts  of  the  apparatus. 

Preparation  of  the  Substance  for  Analysis. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  general  rules  for  the  preparation  of 
substances  for  analysis,  for  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  differently 
in  different  cases.  For  a  scientific  analysis  (i.e.,  one  in  which  it 
is  desired  to  determine  the  atomic  composition  of  a  substance) 
it  is  necessary  to  choose  pure  material  for  the  anal)rsis.  Although 
this  sounds  so  simple  it  is  often  one  of  the  most  difficult  conditions 
to  fulfil.  Many  substances  are  hygroscopic  and  absorb  moisture 
from  the  air,  which  can  be  removed  by  heating  the  substance  or 
by  simply  allowing  it  to  stand  in  a  desiccator  over  calcium  chlo- 
ride, provided  the  substance  itself  undergoes  no  change  by  this 
treatment.  Many  substances  containing  water  of  crystallization 
cannot  even  be  dried  in  a  desiccator,  but  must  be  analyzed  air-dry. 
In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  substance  to 
be  analyzed  possesses  a  constant  weight. 

For  technical  analyses,  the  purpose  being  to  determine  the  cost 
or  selling  price  of  an  article  or  to  control  its  manufacture,  the  sub- 
stance must  be  analyzed  a^sitis.  In  such  a  case  the  sample  should 
represent  as  far  as  possible  the  average  composition  of  the  product. 
For  our  work  we  are  concerned  chiefly  with  scientific  analyses 
and  the  first  substances  to  be  analyzed  are  easily  crystallized 
from  water. 

Many  commercial  salts  are  prepared  extremely  pure  and  could 
be  analysed  directly;  in  most  cases,  however,  we  obtain  them  after 
they  have  stood  for  some  time  in  the  air  and  after  they  have  been 
handled  somewhat,  so  that  they  are  not  so  pure  as  when  freshly 
prepared.  Consequently  in  case  it  is  desired  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  an  analytical  process,  the  purity  of  a  commercial  sample  should 
never  be  taken  for  granted.    The  substance  should  be  purified  by 

Recrystallization. 

Ten  or  fifteen  grams  of  the  commercial  salt  are  dissolved  in 
the  least  po&sible  amount  of  hot  water  (it  is  best  to  use  not  quite 
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enough  water  to  completely  dissolve  the  substance)  and  the  hot 
solution  is  rapidly  poured  through  a  plaited  filter  contained  in  a 
funnel  the  stem  of  which  has  been  broken  off  (Fig.  22).  This 
serves  to  remove  all  dust  or  other  insoluble  impurity.  The  filtrate 
is  received  with  constant  stirring  in  an  evaporating-dish  and  is 
rapidly  cooled  by  placing  the  dish  in  a  larger  one  containing  cold 
water. 


Fig.  22. 

By  means  of  the  rapid  cooling  and  constant  stirring,  the 
salt  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder,*  which  is 
filtered  oflf  by  pouring  through  a  funnel  provided  with  a  perforated 
platinum  cone.  The  mother-liquor  is  removed  as  much  as  possible 
by  means  of  suction.  The  purity  of  the  substance  is  then  tested 
qualitatively  by  means  of  some  suitable  reaction.  In  case  It  is 
still  not  quite  pure,  the  same  process  of  recrystallization  must  be 
repeated  until  the  presence  of  no  impurity  can  be  detected. 

The  pure  but  still  moist  substance  is  placed  upon  a  layer  of 
several  thicknesses  of  clean  filter-paper,  covered  with  another  sheet 
of  the  same  and  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hours  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  One  or  two  grams  of  the  substance  are  then  weighed 
upon  a  tared  watch-glass,  placed  upon  a  dry  glass  plate,  covered 
with  another  watch-glass  and  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours 
more.    If  the  substance  shows  no  change  in  weight  it  is  ready  for 


*  Large  crystals  would  be  obtained  by  allowing  the  solution  to  coot 
slowly,  but  they  are  not  desirable,  as  they  usually  contain  more  enclosed 
mother-liquor  than  do  the  smaller  crystals. 
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analysis.  Otherwise  it  must  be  dried  in  the  air  until  it  no  longer 
shows  a  change  in  weight.  It  is  not  permissible  to  dry  the  sub- 
stance in  a  desiccator  except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  substance 
will  not  lose  water  of  crystallization.  Deliquescent  substances 
of  course  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the  air  for 
very  long.  Such  substances  must  be  quickly  dried  upon  a  porous 
plate  and  transferred  as  soon  as  possible  to  a  flask  provided  with  a 
closely  fitting  groimd-glass  stopper.  Further  rules  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  substance  for  analysis  will  be  given  imder  the  special 
cases. 


PART   L 

GRAVIMETRIC  ANALYSia 


A.  GRAVIMETRIC  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  METAI^ 

(CATIONS). 

METALS  OF  GROUP  V. 

POTASSIUM,  SODIUM,  LITHIUM,  AMMONIUM,  AND  MAGNESIUM 

POTASSIUM,  K.     At.  Wt.  39.10. 

Forms:*  KCl,  KjSO^,  KjPtCl^,  and  KCIO4. 

X.  The  Determination  as  Chloride. 

This  compound  is  chosen  for  the  determination  of  potassium 
when  it  is  already  present  as  such  or  in  case  the  salt  to  be  analyzed 
may  be  changed  to  the  chloride  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  If  the  potassium  is  present  in  the  form  of  its  sulphate  it 
may  be  transformed  to  the  chloride  by  precipitation  with  barium 
chloride  (see  silicate  analysis);  if  it  Is  present  as  the  phosphate, 
the  phosphoric  acid  may  be  precipitated  as  basic  ferric  phosphate 
(see  Vol.  I,  p.  328) ;  or,  finally,  if  it  is  present  as  chromate  the  Cr04 
ions  may  be  reduced  to  chromic  ions  by  evaporation  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  alcohol  and  then  precipitated  by  ammonia  and 
filtered  off. 

In  almost  all  of  these  cases  it  is  a  question  of  separating  the 
potassium  chloride  from  the  aqueous  solution  and  in  most  cases 
of  separating  it  from  ammonium  chloride  as  well. 

First  of  all  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  (lr\'ness  on  the  water- 
bath  in  a  platinum  dish  (or  if  necessary  a  thin  porcelain  dish  may 

*  ITnder  this  heading;  will  be  given  in  every  case  the  formulae  of  the 
compouads  suitable  for  the  detemiioatioa  of  the  element  in  question. 
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be  substituted),  taking  the  precaution  of  stirring  the  liquid  fre- 
quently with  a  heavy  platinum  wire,  as  soon  as  the  salt  begins 
to   separate   out,  in  order   to   hasten  the  evaporation    of   the 
enclosed   water.      In  spite  of   long-continued  heating  and  con- 
tinual stirring,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to  completely  expel  all 
of  the  water  enclosed  within  the  crystals;  this  is  effected  by  cover- 
ing the  dish  with  a  watch-glass  and  drying  in  the  hot  closet  for 
an  hour  or  two  at  130°-150°  C.      The  covered  dish  is  then  placed 
upon   a  platinum  triangle   and   cautiously  heated  over  a  free 
flame,  holding  the  burner  in  the  hand  and  imparting  to  it  a  fanning 
motion.    The  dish  is  kept  covered  as  long  as  a  decrepitating  sound 
can  be  heard.    The  cover  is  then  taken  off,  any  ammonium  chloride 
on  it  is  removed  by  careful  heating,  and  it  is  then  placed  upon 
another  clean  watch-glass.    The  dish  is  then  heated  again  over  the 
constantly  moving  flame  until  the  vapors  of  ammonium  chloride 
ceruse  to  be  given  off,  care  being  taken  not  to  heat  the  potassium 
chloride  too  strongly  on  account  of  its  volatility.    Any  potassium 
chloride  remaining  on  the  cover  is  then  washed  into  the  dish  by 
means  of  a  little  water,  the  salt  in  the  dish  is  brought  into  solution 
by  rotating  this  water  in  the  dish  and  the  almost  ever-present 
carbon  particles  (from  the  carbonization  of  pyridine  bases  usually 
present  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  ammonia  and  ammonium  chloride) 
are  filtered  off  through  a  small  filter  into  a  weighed  platinum  cruci- 
ble.   A  few  drops  of  HCl  are  added,  the  contents  of  the  crucible 
evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  again  covered  and  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  drying-closet  for  one  to  two  hours  at  130^-150*^  C. 
and  once  more  heated  over  the  free  flame  until  all  decrepitation 
has  ceased,  when  the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool  in  a  desiccator  and  is 
weighed.    After  this  the  crucible  is  again  heated  for  a  few  moments 
over  the  free  flame  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  becomes  a 
dark  red  (the  cover  of  the  crucible  must  not  be  lifted  during  this 
operation) ;  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  again  weighed.    The  proc- 
ess is  repeated  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained. 

In  the  case  of  every  analytical  operation  the  heating  and  weigh- 
ing must  always  be  repeated  until  two  consecutive  weights  are 
the  same.  Therefore,  whenever  the  terms  *'  heated  "  (or  "  ignited  ") 
and  "weighed"  are  used  in  this  book,  it  is  to  be  always  understood 
that  a  constant  weight  is  to  be  obtained. 
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This  method  is  capable  of  yielding  exact  results. 

Example:  Determination  of  Potassium  in  Potassium  Bichromate, 
—-Commercial  potassium  bichromate  usually  contains  potassium 
sulphate  as  impurity.  The  salt  is  therefore  purified,  as  described 
on  p.  35,  by  recrystallizing  three  times  from  water,  placing  the 
moist  crystals  in  an  evaporating-dish,  heating  on  the  water- 
bath  with  constant  stirring  and  finally  drying  to  constant  weight 
in  an  oil-bath  at  130**  C.  (cf .  p.  33)  in  a  current  of  dry  air. 

The  dry  substance  is  then  weighed  upon  a  tared  watch-glass, 
placed  in  a  300-c.c  porcelain  evaporating-dish,  treated  with  10  c.c. 
of  concentrated  HCl  and  5  c.c.  of  alcohol,  covered  with  a  watch- 
glass  and  warmed  upon  the  water-bath  imtil  the  solution  becomes 
a  pure  emerald-green.  Any  solution  which  may  have  spattered  up 
on  the  cover^glass  is  washed  into  the  dish  by  means  of  a  stream 
of  water  from  the  wash-bottle  and  the  solution  is  then  evaporated 
to  dr3mess.  About  2  c.c.  of  concentrated  HCl  and  200  c.c.  of  water 
are  now  added,  the  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling  and  precipitated 
with  the  least  possible  excess  of  ammonia,  filtered  and  washed 
with  hot  water  until  1  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  evaporated  upon  the  cover 
of  a  platinum  crucible  leaves  no  residue.  If,  however,  on  making 
this  test  a  residue  remains,  it  must  be  redissolved  in  water  and 
added  to  the  rest  of  the  filtrate.  After  the  washing  is  found  to 
be  complete,  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  as  previously 
described,*  the  ammonium  chloride  expelled,  and  the  residue  of 
potassium  chloride  is  weighed. 

If  a  is  the  amount  of  potassium  bichromate  taken,  and  p  the 
weight  of  potassium  chloride  obtained,  the  amount  of  potassium 
present  in  the  potassium  bichromate  may  be  calculated  as  follows: 

KC1:K      =p:« 
74.56 :  39.10  =  p:.^ 

s  =  -r^  p  =  weight  of  potassium  in  a  gra.  of  bichromate  and  in 
74.00 

percentage 

100X39.10  p  ,   ,, 

x=-    _,-.„    -.-  =  per  cent.  K. 
74. o()       a      ^ 


*  Frequently  a  little  Cr(OH)j  separates  out  during  the  evaporation;    it 
must  \ye  filtered  off  and  washed  free  from  the  solution. 
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It  is  customary  to  cany  out  the  analysis  in  duplicate  and  to  be 
satisfied  only  when  two  closely  agreeing  results  are  obtained,  of 
which  the  mean  is  taken  as  the  true  value.  According  to  the  above 
method  results  are  obtained  which  are  slightly  lower  than  the  theo- 
retical value,  but  this  should  not  amount  to  more  than  0.15  per 
cent,  and  the  two  "check"  determinations  should  not  differ  by 
more  than  0.1  per  cent,  from  one  another. 

2.  Determination  of  Potassium  as  Potassium  Sulphate. 

This  method  is  chosen  when  the  potassium  is  already  present 
in  solution  as  the  sulphate,  or  when  it  is  in  such  a  form  that  it  can 
be  readily  changed  to  sulphate  by  evaporation  with  sulphuric 
acid;  it  is  most  frequently  used  for  determining  the  amount  of 
potassium  in  combination  with  organic  acids. 

Since  the  sulphate  of  potassium  is  much  less  volatile  than  the 
chloride,  it  is  advisible  to  choose  this  method  in  case  no  other  metal 
is  present.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  necessary  to  separate 
potassium  from  sodium,  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  potassium  in 
the  form  of  the  chloride. 

Example:  Determination  of  Potassium  in  Potassium  Bichromate, 
— About  0.5  gm.  of  the  purified  and  dried  salt  is  weighed,  as  described 
under  1,  into  a  300-c.c.  porcelain  evaporating-dish^  treated  with  20 
c.c.  of  a  freshly  prepared,  saturated,  aqueous  solution  of  sulphur 
dioxide*  and  5  c.c.  of  double-normal  sulphuric  acid.  The  dish  is 
covered  with  a  watch-glass  and  wanned  on  the  water-bath  until 
there  is  no  further  evolution  of  gas  perceptible,  when  the  cover-glass 
is  rinsed  off,  removed  and  the  solution  evaporated  almost  to  drj'ness. 
About  200  c.c.  of  water  are  now  added  and  the  chromium  is  precipi- 
tated from  the  boiling  solution  by  means  of  the  slightest  possible 
excess  of  ammonia.    The  precipitate  is  filtered  off  and  washed 


♦The  solution  of  sulphur  dioxide  may  be  prepared  as  follows:  Into  a 
300-c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask  about  150  c.c.  of  a  saturated  sodium  bisulphite 
solution  are  placed,  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  slowly  added  from 
a  drop-funnel,  causing  a  lively  evolution  of  SOj  gas.  This  gas  is  passed  first 
into  a  small  wash-bottle  containing  water  and  then  into  another  flask  of 
distilled  water,  which  is  kept  cool  by  placing  it  in  a  larger  vessel  filled  with 
cold  water.  When  the  evolution  of  the  SO,  begins  to  slacken,  it  can  be 
accelerated  by  gentle  warming. 
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until  it  can  be  shown  by  the  test  applied  under  1  that  it  is  com- 
pletely free  from  the  solution.  The  filtrate,  containing  both  potas- 
sium and  ammonium  salts,  is  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish  to  dry- 
ness, the  ammonium  sulphate  is  removed  by  gentle  ignition  (the 
salt  melts  and  gases  are  evolved),  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  as  little 
water  as  possible  and  transferred  to  a, weighed  platinum  crucible. 
After  being  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  dryness  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible  is  heated  by  means  of  a  free  flame  to  dull  redness 
imtil  SO3  vapors  cease  to  come  off.  The  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool 
in  a  desiccator  and  then  weighed.  Apiece  of  ammonium  carbonate 
the  siz^  of  a  pea  is  placed  in  the  crucible  (see  below),  which  is 
again  heated  and  weighed,  the  process  being  repeated  until  a  con- 
stant weight  is  obtained. 

If  a  is  the  weight  of  substance  taken  and  p  the  wdght  of  the 
K2SO4  obtained,  then  the  percentage  of  potassium  m  the  potassium 
bichromate  may  be  calculated  as  follows: 

K2S04:K2     =/):« 
174.27:78.20=/?:* 
78.20 
''"■174:27^ 
78.20        ,^ 
^^  174:27^=  ^^'^ 
100X78.20  p  ^   T^ 

and  X  =     ^y^27     '  a     ^^^         ' 

In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  potassium  in  organic  salts, 
a  weighed  sample  is  placed  in  a  large  platinum  crucible,  moistened 
with  a  little  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  heated  over  the 
free  flame  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  igniting  a  moist  precipitate 
(p.  29),  placing  the  crucible  in  an  inclined  position  and  directing 
the  flame  against  the  cover  of  the  crucible.  Thick,  white  fumes  of 
sulphuric  acid  are  soon  evolved;  as  soon  as  these  begin  to  diminish 
in  quantity  the  flame  is  gradually  brought  toward  the  base  of 
the  crucible,  finally  heating  it  to  a  dull  red  until  no  more  vapors 
are  given  off.  The  mass  remaining  in  the  crucible  now  consists 
of  K^04  and  K^O^.  The  latter  compound  can  be  converted 
by  stronger  ignition  into  K^SO^  with  loss  of  SO,,  but  as  this  proced- 
ure involves  a  slight  loss  of  potassium  it  is  preferable  to  add  a  little 
solid  ammonium  carbonate,  by  means  of  which  the  excess  of  sul* 
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phuric  acid  is  converted  into  ammonium  sulphate,  which  is  readily 
volatile  and  can  be  driven  off  at  a  much  lower  temperature. 

$.  Determination  of  Potassium  as  KsPtCle  and  as  KC104. 

These  determinations  are  only  employed  when  it  is  necessary 
to  effect  a  separation  of  pota^ium  from  sodiimi.  We  will,  there- 
fore, first  consider  the  determination  of  sodiimi  itself  and  after- 
wards the  separation  of  the  two  metals. 

SODIUM,  Na.    At.  Wt.  23.00. 

Sodium,  like  potassium,  is  determined  in  the  form  of  its  chloride 
and  of  its  sulphate,  and  the  same  precautions  which  w^ere  discussed 
imder  potassium  hold  in  the  case  of  sodium.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, however,  that  NaCl  and  Na^SOi  are  more  difficultly  fusible 
and  much  less  volatile  than  the  corresponding  potassium  com- 
poimds. 

Separation  of  Potassium  from  Sodium. 

The  solution  should  contain  salts  of  no  other  metals  with  the 
exception  of  ammoniimi  salts.  In  order  to  separate  the  sodium 
and  potassium  they  should  both  be  present  as  chlorides,  the  com- 
bined weight  of  which  being  first  ascertained.  The  mixture  is 
then  dissolved  and  the  potassium  precipitated  out  either  as 
chlorplatinate  or  as  perchlorate.  From  the  weight  of  the  pre- 
cipitate, the  corresponding  amount  of  potassiiun  chloride  can  be 
calculated,  which  value  is  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  com- 
bined chlorides;  this  gives  the  weight  of  sodium  chloride  origin- 
ally present.  The  sodiimi,  therefore,  is  determined  by  differ^ 
ence. 

A.  Separation  of  the  Potassitmi  as  KjPtCl^. 

Principle. — ^K^PtCl^  is  practically  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol, 
whereas  the  corresponding  sodium  salt  is  soluble.  On  the  other 
hand,  sodium  chloride  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  so  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  convert  both  the  potassium  and  the 
sodiimi  to  the  form  of  their  chlorplatinates,  as  otherwise  the  KjPtCl^ 
obtained  will  be  contaminated  with  sodium  chloride  and  too  high  a 
value  will  be  found  for  the  amount  of  potassium  present. 

Procedure:    1.  Transformation  of  the  Chlorides  into  ChlorplcUi- 
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nates. — ^The  assumption  is  made  that  the  weight  of  the  two  chlo- 
rides p  consisted  entirely  of  sodium  chloride,  and  from  this  the 
amount  of  hydrochlorplatinic  acid  necessary  to  convert  the  chlo- 
ride into  chlorplatinate  can  be  calculated: 

2NaCl:Pt-p:a; 

Pt 
iC=-^^T-T^-p=»  weight  of  Pt  in  HjPtCl^  required. 

Since  our  reagent  (Vol.  I,  p.  236)  contains  10  per  cent.  Pt,  we  have 

Pt 
10  gm.  Pt:100  c.c.^^z^-j;r,p:x 

a,.^0  .p=c.c.  H,PtCU  required. 

The  solution  of  the  two  chlorides  in  water  (contained  in  a 
platinum  or  porcelain  evaporating-dish)  is  treated  with  a  few 
tenths  more  than  the  calculated  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of 
H2PtCl6  and  is  then  evaporated  almost  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath 
at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  (the  water  should  not  boil). 
After  cooling,  the  residue  is  treated  with  a  few  c.c.  of  absolute 
alcohol  (best  methyl  alcohol  *),  after  which  the  solid  mass  is  broken 
up  into  a  fine  powder  by  means  of  a  stirring-rod  or  a  platinum 
spatula.  The  liquid  is  then  decanted  through  a  filter  moistened 
with  alcohol,  and  the  treatment  of  the  residue  with  alcohol  together 
with  the  breaking  up  into  powder,  etc.,  is  repeated  until  the  alcohol 
runs  through  the  filter  completely  colorless  and  the  salt  remaining 
assumes  a  pure,  gold-yellow  color  without  any  orange-colored  parti- 
cles being  present  (Na2PtCl6-f  6H2O).  The  precipitate  is  then 
carefully  transferred  to  the  filter,  the  alcohol  is  allowed  to  com- 
pletely drain  off,  and  the  precipitate  is  dried  in  the  hot  closet  at 
80°-90®  C.  The  greater  part  of  the  precipitate  is  then  placed 
upon  a  clean  watch-glass,  the  filter  is  replaced  in  the  funnel,  and 
the  precipitate  which  still  adheres  to  it  (and  likewise  any  pre- 
cipitate adhering  to  the  dish  m  which  the  original  precipitation 
took  place)  is  dissolved  off  by  means  of  a  little  hot  water  mto  a 
weighed  platinum  dish  or  crucible.    The  precipitate  is  evaporated 

'*'  Dupr^,  Inaugural  Dissertation,  Halle,  1893. 
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to  dryness  on  the  water-bath  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible, 
and  to  it  is  now  added  the  precipitate  from  the  watch-glass.  It  is 
dried  at  160**  C.  and  weighed.  The  calculation  of  the  amount  of 
potassium  chloride  corresponding  to  the  weight  of.  the  precipitate 
is  performed  as  follows: 

The  weight  p  of  the  potassium  platinic  chloride  is  multiplied  by 
0.3056  and  this  gives  at  once  the  weight  of  the  potassium  chloride. 

Remark. — The  coefficient  0.3056  is  used  instead  of  the  true 
factor  (0.3070),  because  the  potassium  chlorplatinate  precipitate 
does  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  formula  K2PtCl«.*  It  con- 
tains, in  fact,  a  little  more  chlorine,  besides  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
which  are  not  given  off  as  water  at  a  temperature  of  160°  C. 
We  must  assume  that  the  hydrochlorplatinic  acid  is  decomposed 
slightly  on  evaporation,  perhaps  according  to  the  following  equation ; 

HgPtCle  -f-  H20?=>2HC1  +  HgPtCUO 

or  HaPtCle  +  HgO^iiHCl  +  HaPtClsOH. 

By  this  hydrolysis  a  mixture  of  the  potassium  salts  of  these  differ- 
ent platinum  acids  is  obtained,  but  fortunately  if  the  work  is  always 
done  in  the  same  way  those  compounds  are  always#formed  in  the 
same  relative  amounts.  Innumerable  determinations  have  shown 
that  correct  results  are  obtained  if  the  factor  0.3056  is  used  in  the 
calculations. 

Modification  of  the  Chlorplatinate  Method. 

Instead  of  weighing  the  K^PtCl,,  the  dry  precipitate  may  be 
heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  when  HCl  and  HjO  will  be  given 
off  and  a  mixture  of  platinum  and  potassium  chloride  will  remain 
behind. 

1.  If  the  amount  of  hvdrochloric  acid  evolved  is  determined 
(p  gm.)  and  from  this  the  calculation  of  the  potassium  chloride 
made  according  to  the  following  equation, 

K,PtCle+  4H = 4HC1+ Pt+  2KC1 
4HCl:2KCl  =  p:x 
KCl 

♦  Cf.  Fresenius,  Zeitschrift  fur  anal.  Chem.,  1S82,  p.  234.  Also  F.  Dupi^, 
"Die  Bestimmung  der  Kaliums  als  Kaliumplatinchlorid/'  Inaugural  Dissert., 
Halle,  1893.  Also  W.  Dittmar  and  Mc Arthur,  Joum.  Soc.  Chem,,  Ind.  6, 
799.  and  Berichte,  1888,  Ref.  412. 
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the  result  will  be  too  low  because  less  HCl  is  evolved  than  corre- 
sponds to  the  above  equation. 

2.  If  the  mixture  of  platinum  and  potassium  chloride  remaining 
in  the  dish  is  weighed  (p  gm.)  and  the  amount  of  potassium 
chloride  is  calculated  according  to  the  equation 

(Pt+2KCl):2KCl=j):» 

2KC1 
^    Pt-h2KCr^ 

too  low  a  result  will  be  obtained. 

3.  Finally,  if  the  mixture  of  platinum  and  potassium  chloride 
is  treated  with  water  and,  on  the  one  hand,  the  weight  of  the  plati- 
num remaining  imdissolved  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  weight  of 
the  potassium  chloride  which  goes  into  solution  (by  evaporating 
the  solution  and  weighing  the  residue)  is  determined,  then  the 
amount  of  potassium  chloride  calculated  from  the  weight  p  of  the 
platinum 

Pt:2KCl=p:« 
2KC1 

again  gives  a  result  which  is  too  low;  while  the  amount  of  potas- 
sium chloride  found  in  the  aqueous  solution  corresponds  to  the 
amount  of  potassium  chloride  originally  present. 

Inasmuch  as  the  precipitate  of  potassium  platinic  chloride 
possesses  a  constant  composition  it  is  possible  to  determine  experi- 
mentally by  working  with  pure  materials  the  exact  ratio  which 
exists  between  (a)  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  evolved,  (6) 
the  mixture  of  potassium  chloride  and  of  platinum  remaining 
after  the  ignition,  (c)  the  weight  of  platinum  remaining  undissolved 
after  treatment  of  the  residue  with  water  and  the  amount  of 
potassium  chloride  originally  present.  According  to  Dupr6,  if 
the  amount  of  platinum  determined  according  to  3  is  multiplied 
by  the  factor  0.76142  the  true  amount  of  potassium  chloride 
will  be  obtained. 
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As  an  example  of  the  modified  chlorplatinate  method  we 
have  the 

Neubauer-Finkener  Method.* 

This  method  does  not  require  that  the  sodium  and  potassium 
shall  be  present  as  chlorides.  It  depends  upon  the  precipitation 
of  potassium  chlorplatinate  in  the  presence  of  ether-alcohol, 
igniting  the  precipitate  (K2PtCl<j,  Na2S04,  etc.)  in  hydrogen, 
washing  out  the  soluble  salts,  and  weighing  the  residual  plati- 
num. 

Procedure. — The  solution  containing  about  0.5  gm.  of  sub- 
stance is  poured  into  a  large  porcelain  casserole  and  treated 
with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Somewhat  more  than 
enough  chlorplatinic  acid  to  precipitate  the  potassium  is  added, 
and  the  solution  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  until  its  volume 
does  not  appear  to  diminish  perceptibly;  an  unnecessarily  long 
heating  is  to  be  avoided.  After  cooling  the  mass  is  moistened 
with  about  1  c.c.  of  water  and  carefully  crushed  with  the  end 
of  a  flattened  stirring-rod;  then  at  least  30  c.c.  of  alcohol  (93-96 
per  cent,  by  volume)  are  added  in  portions  of  10  c.c,  each 
time  crushing  the  mass  with  the  rod.  If  considerable  sodium 
or  potassium  is  present,  the  mass  toward  the  end  assumes  a  soft, 
cheesy  consistency  but  eventually  becomes  hard  and  crystalline. 
The  covered  casserole  is  next  allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour, 
rubbing  the  precipitate  from  time  to  time.  Then  the  super- 
natant liquid  is  poured  through  a  platinum  Gooch  crucible  and 
the  precipitate  washed  by  decantation  with  alcohol.  After 
each  addition  of  alcohol  the  crystals  are  forcibly  crushed  with 
the  rod.  As  soon  as  the  filtrate  passes  colorless  through  the 
filter  the  precipitate  is  transferred  to  the  crucible  with  alcohol, 
the  alcohol  is  removed  by  washing  six  times  with  ether,  and 
the  latter  by  sucking  air  rapidly  through  the  crucible.  The 
crucible  is  covered,  and  through  an  opening  in  the  cover  hydro- 
gen (or  illuminating-gas)  t  is  passed  and  the  crucible  is  heated, 
at  first  very  gently,  to  avoid  losses  by  decreptitation.     After  five 


*  Z.  Chem.  Anal.  1900.  4H5. 

t  As  in  the  determination  of  copper  as  cuprous  suli)hide,  cf.  p.  161. 
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minutes  the  flame  of  the  burner  is  turned  a  little  higher  so  that 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible  just  shows  a  faint  redness  in  the 
center,*  and  this  temperature  is  maintained  for  at  least  twenty 
minutes.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool.  The  contents  are  next 
moistened  with  cold  water,  and  hot  water  is  sucked  through 
the  crucible  for  fifteen  times  to  remove  the  soluble  salts  com- 
pletely. To  remove  calcium  sulphate,  or  other  difficultly  soluble 
salts,  the  crucible  is  filled  with  5  per  cent,  nitric  acid  (not  HCl), 
which  is  allowed  to  act  for  about  half  an  hour,  from  time  to  time 
replacing  with  a  little  fresh  acid.  Then  wash  with  hot  water, 
dry  and  weigh  the  platinum  from  which  the  corresponding 
amount  of  KCl  is  obtained  by  multiplying  by  0.7612,t  or  of  K2O 
by  using  the  factor  0.4811. 

If  hydrochloric  acid  were  used  instead  of  nitric  acid  in  the 
above  treatment,  the  platinum  would  subsequently  run  through 
the  filter  in  a  colloidal  condition.  J 

*The  crucible  should  be  placed  upon  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  so  that 
the  flame  does  not  come  directly  in  contact  with  the  perforation  in  the  bottom 
of  the  Gooch  crucible. 

t  According  to  Neubauer  the  coefficient  0.7612  must  be  used  in  the 
presence  of  sulphates,  and  Dupr^  found  that  the  factor  0.7614  holds  in  the 
case  of  chlorides.  Similarly,  Dittmar  and  Mc Arthur  (Z.  ^Anal.  Chem.  28, 
767)  state  that  the  factor  0.7611  applies  in  the  presence  of  much  magne- 
sium. 

t  Klingand  Etigels,  Z.  Anal.  Chem.  4o/315  (1906). 
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Detenninatioa    of   Small  Amounts  of  Potassium   in   the  Pres- 
ence of  Considerable  Sodium. 

The  solution  may  contfun  sodium,  potasdum,  calcium, and  mag- 
nedum  in  the  form  of  their  chlorides  or  sulphates,  etc.    Hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  is  conducted  into  the  ^.  jirt 
solution,  which  has  been  concentrated  as 
much  as  possible,  until  it  has  become  sat- 
urated with  the  gas  (the  lower  end  of  the 
delivery-tube  should  be  enlarged,  as  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  23,  and  should  not  dip  into 
the  liquid).    To  every  100  c.c.  of  the  solu- 
tion 2  C.C.  of  water  are  now  added,  the 
precipitated  sodium  chloride  is  allowed  to 
settle  and  the  solution  poured  through  a                 p,Q,  23 
funnel  provided  with  a  platinum  filter- 
cone.    The  preci[dtated  salt  is  washed  three  times  by  decantation 
with  95  per  cent  alcohol,  transferred  to  the  funnel,  dried  by  suction 
and  then  washed  three  times  more  with  alcohol. 

In  the  solution  there  remwns  all  of  the  potassium,  some  sodium, 
and  possibly  calcium,  magnesium,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

The  solution  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  dryness  if  possi- 
ble (or  if  sulphuric  acid  is  present  the  last  traces  of  the  free  acid 
are  removed  by  means  of  the  free  fiame),  the  residue  is  weighed,  and 
for  every  decigram  of  the  salt  mixture  3  c.c.  of  double-normal  hy- 
<irochloric  acid  are  added  and  more  hydrochlorplatinic  acid 
than  is  necessary  to  precipitate  aU  of  the  potassium  when  the 
liquid  is  evaporated  to  a  paste.  It  is  then  treated  with  20  c.c. 
of  absolute  idcohol,  and  well  stirred.  After  standing  five  minutes 
5  c.c.  of  ether  are  added,  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  half  an 
hour  under  a  bell-jar,  and  then  filtered.  As  the  residue  often  con- 
twns  small  amounts  of  other  chlorplatinates,  it  should  be  purified 
as  follows:  The  precipitate  is  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air,  it  is  dis- 
solved in  a  little  hot  water,  a  few  drops  of  hydrochlorplatinic  acid 
are  added,  and  the  above  operation  is  repeated.  The  precipitate 
thus  obt^ned  contains  all  of  the  potassium  in  the  presence  of 
some  sodium  chloride  and  possibly  sodium  sulphate.  It  is  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  until  the  liquid  runs  through 
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the  filter  completely  colorless,  after  which  the  precipitate  is  dried, 
moistened  with  hot  water,  and  digested  on  the  water-bath  with  a 
few  drops  of  chemically  pure  mercurj^*  constantly  stirring  with  a 
glass  rod,  until  the  liquid  appears  perfectly  colorless. 

By  means  of  this  treatment  the  potassium  platinic  chloride  is 
completely  decomposed  with  separation  of  platinum: 

K,PtCl.+  4Hg=2KCl+  2Hg2Clj+  Pt 
or 

K2PtCl.+  2Hg  «2KC1+  2HgCl2+  Pt.  i 

The  mixture  is  thoroughly  dried  on  the  water-bath  and  gently 
ignited  until  the  mercurj^  is  all  volatilized;  the  platinum  is  changed 
at  the  same  time  to  a  denser  form,  which  can  be  readily  washed  by 
decantation.  After  cooling,  the  mass  is  treated  with  water,  the 
aqueous  solution  is  decanted  through  a  filter,  and  the  residual 
metal  is  washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  and  cautiously  ignited.  The 
filter  is  ignited  in  a  platinum  spiral,  its  ash  is  added  to  the  main 
portion  of  the  platinum  in  the  crucible  which  is  now  ignited,  and 
weighed.  The  weight  obtained  p  multiplied  by  0.7612,  gives  the 
amount  of  potassium  chloride,  or  multiplied  by  0.3994,  gives  the 
corresponding  amount  of  potassium. 

The  above  method  serves  excellently  for  the  estimation  of 
small  amounts  of  potassium  in  mineral  waters. 


Separation    of    Potassium    from    Sodium    by    the    Perchlorate 

Method.    Schl5ssing*Weiise.t 

Principle, — This  separation  depends  upon  the  insolubility  of 
potassium  perchlorate  and  the  solubility  of  sodium  perchlorate  in 
97  per  cent  alcohol. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows: 

The  chlorides  of  the  two  metals  (sulphates  must  not  be  present 
on  account  of  the  insolubility  of  sodium  sulphate  in  alcohol)  are 
dissolved,  after  weighing,  in  20  c.c.  of  hot  w:iter,  treated  with  IJ 


*  Sonnstadt.  Zeit.  f.  Anal.  Chem.,  36,  501. 

t  W.  Wense,  Z.  Angew.  Chem.,  1891,  691,  and  1892,  233. 
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times  as  much  of  the  perchlorate  solution  and  evaporated  with 
stirring  to  a  syrupy  consistency.  A  little  hot  water  is  added  and 
the  liquid  evaporated  with  constant. stining  until  all  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  expelled  and  heavy  fumes  of  perchloric  acid  are  given 
off,  when  a  little  more  water  is  poured  over  the  residue  and  the  solu^- 
tion  is  again  evaporated  with  stirring.  The  perchloric  acid  lost  by 
volatilization  is  replaced  from  time  to  time.  After  cooling,  the 
mass  is  treated  with  about  20  c.c.of  97  per  cent,  alcohol  to  which  0.2 
per  cent,  by  weight  of  perchloric  acid  has  been  added  and  the  mix- 
ture is  vigorously  stirred.*  It  is  important,  however,  not  to  break 
up  the  crystals  of  potassium  perchlorate  into  too  fine  a  powder  as  the 
latter  would  readily  pass  through  the  asbestos  filter.  After  allow- 
ing the  precipitate  to  settle  the  alcohol  is  decanted  off  through  a 
Gooch  crucible,  the  residue  is  washed  again  with  the  wash-alcohol, 
and  the  excess  of  the  latter  is  removed  by  gentle  warming  The 
residue  is  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  hot  water,  to  which  a  little  per- 
chloric acid  has  been  added  and  the  solution  is  evaporated  with 
stirring  until  fumes  of  perchloric  acid  are  given  off.  One  c.c.  of 
the  wash-alcohol  is  added;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  employment 
of  an  excess  of  the  latter,  the  precipitate  is  transferred  by  mean^  of 
a  rubber  "policeman"  to  a  Gooch  crucible,  washed  with  50-75  c.c. 
of  97  per  cent,  alcohol,  dried  at  130°  C,  and  weighed.f 

In  case  sulphuric  acid  was  originally  present,  it  is  removed 
by  precipitation  with  barium  chloride.  It  is  not  nesessary  to 
remove  phosphoric  acid,  but,  ia  case  this  acid  is  present,  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  allow  the  potassium  perchlorate  to  stand  for  some  time 
with  an  excess  of  perchloric  acid  before  treating  it  with  alcohol. 

Preparation  of  Perchloric  Acid  According  to  Kreider.X — From 
100-300  gms.  of  commercial  sodium  chlorate  (XaClOs)  are  placed 
in  a  round-bottomed  flask  and  gradually  heated  until  oxygen  begins 
to  be  evolved  slowly.    This  temperature  is  maintained  until  the 

*  100  c.c.  of  this  alcohol  dissolve  about  5  mg.  KCIO4  whereas  100  c.c. 
97.2  per  cent,  alcohol  containing  no  free  perchloric  acid  will  dissolve  0.0158  g. 
KCIO4  (W.  Wense). 

t  Using  this  method,  R.  Fitzenkam  obtained  in  three  experiments, 
100.11,  100.04,  100.24,  mean  100.13  per  cent,  of  the  potassium  chloride  taken. 

}  Z.  anorg.  Chem.  IX,  342. 
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mass  becomes  solid  (requiring  1^-2  hours),  whereby  the  chlorate  is 
almost  completely  changed  to  perchlorate  and  chloride. 

After  cooling,  the  melt  is  dissolved  in  water,  sufficient  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added  to  decompose  any  chlorate  remaining,  and  the 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  (the  liquid  being  constantly 
stirred  from  the  time  crystals  begin  to  separate  out). 

The  dry  mass  is  broken  up  with  a  stirring-rod  and  then  treated 
in  a  tall  beaker  with  an  excess  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
by  means  of  which  sodium  chloride  separates  out  after  a  few  min- 
utes. The  solution  (it  now  contains  perchloric  and  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  presence  of  small  amounts  of  sodium  chloride)  is  poured 
through  a  Gooch  crucible  and  the  residue  is  washed  once  or  twice 
by  decantation  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  The  filtrate 
is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  until  the  hydrochloric  acid  is 
completely  expelled  and  heavy  white  fumes  of  perchloric  acid  are 
evolved. 

Inasmuch  as  commercial  sodium  chlorate  is  often  impure,  it  is 
necessary  to  test  the  perchloric  acid,  which  has  been  prepared,  for 
potassium.  For  this  purpose  a  small  amount  of  the  solution  is 
evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  dryness  and  the  residue  is  treated 
with  97  per  cent,  alcohol,  which  will  dissolve  it  readily  in  the  absence 
of  potassium  perchlorate.  If  potassium  is  found  to  be  present, 
the  melt  obtained  by  heating  the  sodium  chlorate  as  above  de- 
scribed is  treated  with  HCl  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  order  to 
decompose  any  sodium  chlorate  remaining.  The  residue  is  finely 
powdered  and  treated  x^-ith  97  per  cent,  alcohol  (1  c.c.  dissolves  0.2 
gm.  NaClO,)  and  filtered,and  the  process  repeated  until  a  httle  of 
the  alcoholic  solution  when  evaporated  to  drj'ness  leaves  absolute- 
ly no  residue. 

The  alcoholic  solution,  which  is  now  free  from  potassium,  is 
distilled  from  a  spacious  flask  until  the  perchlorate  begins  to  crys^ 
tallize  out,  when  it  is  poured  rapidly  into  an  evaporating-dish, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  treated  as  previously  described,  with 
hydrochloric  acid  etc. 

One  c.c.  of  a  potassium  perchlorate  solution  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  above  directions  gave  a  residue  of  0.0369  gm.  which 
was  completely  soluble  in  97  per  cent,  alcohol,  as  it  should  be. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  approximate  amount  of  perchloric 
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acid  contained  in  the  solution,  1  c.c.  should  be  treated  with  an 
excess  of  KCl,  evaporated  to  dryness,  treated  with  an  excess  of 
97  per  cent,  alcohol,  filtered  through  a  Gooch  crucible,  and  washed 
until  the  filtrate  shows  no  turbidity  on  being  treated  with  silver 
nitrate  solution.    The  precipitate  is  then  dried  and  weighed. 

UTmuM,  Li.    At,  Wt.  7.00.  ^ 

Forms:  LisSO^  and  LiCl. 

The  determination  of  lithiimi  in  the  form  of  the  above  salts  is 
carried  out  in  practically  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  potassium. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  on  evaporating  a  lithium 
salt  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  the  acid  salt,  LiHSO^,  is 
formed,  which  on  gentle,  ignition  (even  without  the  addition  of 
ammonium  carbonate)  is  changed  to  difficultly  volatile  LijSOi. 

Since  lithium  chloride  is  a  very  hygroscopic  salt,  it  is  necessary 
to  weigh  it  out  of  contact  with  moist  air.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  platinum  crucible,  after  being  gently  ignited,  is  placed  in  a 
desiccator  which  is  provided  with  a  calcium- chloride  tube,  and 
beside  the  crucible  is  placed  a  weighing  beaker  wdth  ground  glass 
stopper.  After  both  crucible  and  beaker  have  assmned  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room,  the  former  is  quickly  placed  within  the 
latter  which  is  then  stoppered.  It  is  alloAvedto  stand  for  20  min- 
utes in  the  balance  case  and  then  weighed.  The  salt  is  then  placed 
in  the  crucible  and  the  above  process  repeated. 

Determination    of    Lithium,    Potassium,   and   Soditmi  in    the 

Presence  of  One  Another. 

After  determining  the  weight  of  the  combined  chlorides,  the 
potassium  is  determined  in  one  portion  as  E^FtCl^,  and  in  a  second 
portion  the  lithium  is  determined  according  to  one  of  the  following 
methods: 

(o)  GoocKs  Method,* 

Principle. — ^Anhydrous  LiCl  is  soluble  in  anhydrous  amyl 
alcohol  (15  parts  of  amyl  alcohol  dissolve  in  the  cold  1  part  of 
liCl,  or  10  c.c.  dissolve  0.66  gm.  LiCl)  while  KCl  and  NaCl  are 

♦  Proceedings  of  the  Am.  Acad,  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  22  [N.  S- 14],  177. 
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difficultly  soluble  in  this  liquid  (solubility  of  NaCl  =  1 :  30,000   of 
KC1=1:24,000). 

Procedure, — ^The  solution,  after  having  been  concentrated  as 
far  as  possible,  and  which  should  not  contain  more  than  0.2  gm. 
LiCl,  is  placed  in  a  50  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask,  5-6  c.c.  of  amyl  alcohol 
(boiling  point  132°  C.)  are  added  and  the  flask  is  placed  upon  an 
asbestos  plate  and  cautiously  heated.  The  aqueous  solution  at 
the  bottom  of  the  beaker  soon  begins  to  boil  and  the  water  vapor 
escapes  through  the  upper  layer  of  amyl  alcohol.*  As  soon  as 
all  the  water  has  been  boiled  off.  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
potassium  separate  out,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  lithium 
chloride  is  to  be  found  in  the  alcoholic  solution.  During  the 
evaporation  of  the  aqueous  LiCl  solution,  however,  some  LiOH  is 
formed  by  hydrolysis,  and  the  latter  compound  is  insoluble  in 
amyl  alcohol.  In  order  to  bring  this  completely  into  solution, 
the  clear  amyl  alcohol  solution  is  treated  with  2-3  drops  of  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  boiled  two  or  three  minutes  and  filtered 
while  still  warm  through  a  small  asbestos  filter.  The  crust  which 
remains  is  composed  of  sodium  and  potassimn  chlorides  and  is 
washed  with  hot  amyl  alcohol,  which  has  been  boiled.  The  fil- 
trate is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  a 
little  water  after  the  addition  of  some  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
solution  is  filtered  from  the  carbonaceous  residue  into  a  weighed 
platinum  crucible,  evaporated  as  far  as  possible  on  the  water- 
bath,  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  removed  by  gentle  heating 
over  a  flame  ^the  crucible  being  held  in  an  inclined  position)  and 
it  is  then  weighed.  The  lithium  sulphate  thus  obtained  always 
contains  small  amounts  of  potassium  and  sodium  sulphates  in 
case  these  metals  were  present,  so  that  from  the  weight  obtained, 
0.00041  gm.  should  be  deducteti  for  every  10  c.c.  of  the  filtrate 
(exclusive  of  the  alcohol  used  in  washing  the  residue)  in  case  only 
sodium  chloride  is  present,  or  O.OOOol  if  only  potassium  chloride  is 
present,  and  0,00092  if  both  sodium  and  potassium  chlorides  are 
present 

*  To  prevent  loss  by  l)umping  at  this  point  the  flask  should  be  fitted 
with  a  cork  stopper  through  which  two  tubes  pass.  If  air  is  drawn  through 
the  liquid  during  the  boiling,  the  water  evaporates  more  quickly  and  without 
humping. 
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If  10-20  mgm.  of  lithium  chloride  were  present  in  the  oiiginal 
Bait  mixture,  then  the  residue  obtained  after  filtering  and  wash- 
ing with  amyl  alcohol  is  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and  the  above 
treatment  is  repeated,  the  lithium  being  determined  in  the  com- 
bined filtrates. 

This  method  is  very  accurate,  and,  in  the  author's  opinion  it 
is  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  methods  for  the  determination  of 
lithium. 

(6)  RammeUberg^s  Method, 

Princifle. — Anhydrous  lithium  chloride  is  soluble  in  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  alcohol  and  ether  which  has  been  saturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  whereas  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potas- 
sium are  practically  insoluble  therein. 

Procedure. — ^The  solution  of  the  chlorides  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness in  a  small  flask  made  of  Jena  glass  and  provided  with  a 
ground-glass,  two-way  stopper  (p.  34,  Fig.  21a) .  During  the  evapo- 
ration a  current  of  dry  air  is  passed  into  the  flask  through  the  long 
tube  a  and  out  through  the  short  tube  6.  As  soon  as  the  resi- 
due has  become  dry  the  flask  is  placed  in  an  oil-bath  and  heated 
for  half  an  hour  at  140-150°  C. ,  during  which  time  dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  is  passed  through  the  flask.  The  flask  and  its  con- 
tents are  allowed  to  cool  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  still  passing 
through  the  flask,  after  which  the  residue  is  treated  with  a  few 
cubic  centimeters  of  absolute  alcohol,  which  has  been  saturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  thereupon  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of 
absolute  ether.  The  flask  is  tightly  stoppered  and  allowed  to  stand 
with  frequent  shaking  for  12  hours.  The  solution  is  then  poured 
through  a  filter,  wet  with  the  ether-alcohol  mixture,  and  the  residue 
is  washed  three  times  by  decantation  with  ether-alcohol.  A  few 
more  cubic  centimeters  of  ether-alcohol  are  added  to  the  contents 
of  the  flask  and  it  is  again  allowed  to  stand  for  12  hours;  the  liquid 
is  then  poured  off  and  the  residue  is  washed  with  ether-alcohol 
until  a  trace  of  the  residue  tested  in  the  spectroscope  shows  the 
complete  absence  of  lithium.  The  ether-alcohol  extract  is  care- 
fully evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath  containing  lukewarm 
water,  the  residue  is  dissolved  (after  the  addition  of  a  little  dilute 
sulphuric  acid)  in  as  little  water  as  possible,  transferred  to  a  weighed 
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platinum  crucible  and  treated  with  sufficient  sulphmic  acid  to 
transform  the  lithium  chloride  present  completely  into  sulphate.* 
The  solution  is  evaporated  as  far  as  possible  on  the  water-bath, 
then  cautiously  over  the  free  flame,  after  which  it  is  gently  ignited 
and  the  residue  of  lithium  sulphate  is  weighed. 

Remark, — In  the  presence  of  considerable  sodium  and  potas- 
sium salts  it  is  advisable  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  these  by 
precipitation  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  (cf.  p.  49),  filtering 
through  asbestos  and  washing  the  precipitate  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  until  the  residue  no  longer  gives  the  lithium 
spectrum.    The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  satisfactory. 

Besides  the  above  methods  for  the  separation  of  lithium  from 
sodium  and  potassium  there  are  two  other  methods  to  be  men- 
tioned; that  of  W.  Mayer  t  and  that  of  A.  Camot.f  According 
to  Mayer  the  lithium  is  precipitated  in  the  presence  of  NaOH  as 
LijPO^,  which,  after  being  washed  with  ammonia  water,  is  ignited 
and  weighed.  Rammelsberg,  however,  claims  that  the  LijPO^ 
always  contains  some  sodium,  so  that  the  method  is  inaccurate. 
A  great  many  experiments  tried  in  the  author's  laboratory  have 
led  to  the  same  conclusion. 

According  to  Camot  the  lithium  is  separated  as  the  fluoride  and 
then  transformed  to  the  sulphate.  Walter  §  claims  that  this 
method  is  accurate  but  tedious. 

Example  for  practice:  Lepidolite  analysis.   (See  p.  462). 


*  The  above-described  method  has  beea  modified  by  the  author.  Ram- 
melsberg evaporates  the  chlorides  in  the  water-bath,  heats  the  residue  till 
it  melts  and  then  after  cooling  extracts  with  ether-alcohol.  By  the  evapora- 
tion and  fusion  of  the  lithium  chloride  there  is  formed  some  lithium  hy- 
droxide which  is  chang;ed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  to  carbonate. 
Lithium  carbonate  is  insoluble  in  ether-alcohol  so  that  the  extraction  with 
ether-alcohol  is  not  complete. 

t  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  98,  193,  and  Merling,  Zeitschr.  f.  an.  Ch., 

18.  563. 

J  Zeit.  f.  Anal.  Chem.,  29,  332. 
§  The  Analyst,  16,  209. 
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Ammonium  nh^.    Mol.  Wt.  18.04. 

Forms:  NH,,  NH^Cl,  (NHJjPtCl.,  Pt,  N. 

We  have  two  cases  to  distinguish: 

1.  The  ammonium  is  present  as  chloride  in  aqueous  solution. 

2.  The  ammonium  is  present  in  solution,  together  with  other 
cations  and  anions. 

1.  The,  soliUion  contains  only  NH4  and  CI  ions.  In  this  case  the 
solution  may  be  evaporated  to  drjiiess  and  the  residue  of  ammo, 
nium  chloride  w^eighed ;  or  the  ammonium  can  be  precipitated  as 
(NH4)2PtCl«  and  the  precipitate  weighed;  or  the  ammonium  pla- 
tinic  chloride  can  be  ignited  and  the  residue  of  platinum  weighed. 

(a)  Determination  as  NH^Ch 

The  aqueous  solution  is  treated  with  concentrated  HCl  and 
evaporated  to  a  small  volume  on  the  water-bath  at  as  low  a  temper- 
ature as  possible,  the  solution  is  transferred  to  a  platinum  crucible 
(or  one  of  porcelain),  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  dryness,  and 
the  covered  crucible  is  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  dr}'ing-oven. 
Good  results  are  obtained,  but  they  are  always  too  low.  On 
evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  some  NH4CI  is  driven  off,  and 
the  amount  lost  increases  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water 
used  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  evaporation  takes  place, 
on  account  of  the  NH4CI  being  partly  decomposed  according  to  the 
equation 

NH^Cl^NHj+HCl 

into  NH3  and  HCl,  both  of  which  are  volatile.* 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the 
solution  the  dissociation  is  for  the  most  part  prevented  so  that 
the  loss  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  ammonium  chloride  must 
be  dried  in  a  covered  crucible  as  otherwise  a  small  amount  of  the 


*  In  coldt  aqueous  solution  the  NH^Cl  undergoes  electrol3rtio  dissociation 
mmply: 

NH4a?^NH;+a'. 
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salt  will  be  lost,  but  this  amount  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
amount  which  it  is  possible  to  lose  during  the  evaporation. 

(b)  Determination  as  (IfH^jPtCl.. 

On  heating  (NHJjPtCl^  to  130°  C.  the  salt  is  unchanged;  it 
suffers  no  dissociation,  therefore,  up  to  130®  C.  In  aqueous  solu- 
tion  it  undergoes  only  electrolytic  dissociation  so  that  the  above 
salt  loses  no  (NH^)  during  the  evaporation  of  its  aqueous  solution. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  anmfionium  chloride,  therefore,  is 
treated  with  an  excess  of  hydrochlorplatinic  acid  and  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  evaporated  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible 
to  dryness.  The  residue  is  taken  up  in  absolute  alcohol  and  fil- 
tered through  a  Gooch  crucible,  dried  at  130®  C,  and  weighed. 
From  this  weight,  the  amount  of  ammonium  chloride  originally 
present  can  be  correctly  calculated  by  using  the  old  atomic  weight 
of  platinum:  Pt=  197.20.  If  the  new  value  for  the  atomic  weight 
of  platinum  (Pt=  195.0)  is  used,  too  high  a  value  will  be  obtained 
for  the  amount  of  ammonium  present,  as  was  explained  in  the 
case  of  potassium. 

If  the  weight  of  the  (NHJaPtCl. = p.  then 

pXO  24001 -NH.Cl 
PX0.0S095  =  NH4 
pX  0.07643 -NH3. 

(c)  Determination  as  Platintmi. 

Instead  of  weighing  the  (NH4)2PtCl«  as  such,  it  can  be  decom- 
posed by  ignition*  and  the  weight  of  the  platinum  remaining 
determined.  If  the  old  value  for  the  atomic  weight  of  platinum 
(197.2)  is  used  in  this  determination  the  results  obtained  will  be 

*  As  ammonium  platinic  chloride  decrepitates  strongly  on  being  heated, 
the  ignition  must  take  place  in  a  large  porcelain  crucible  which  is  provided 
•with  a  close-fitting  cover.  The  precipitate  must  be  heated  gradually  at 
first  to  prevent  loss.  It  is  best  ignited  according  to  the  directions  of  Rose.. 
The  precipitate  and  filter  are  placed  in  the  crucible  with  the  filter-paper  on 
top,  the  crucible  is  covered  and  heated  over  a  very  small  flame  until  the 
paper  is  completely  charred  without  allowing  the  vapor  to  escape  xdsibly 
from  the  crucible.  The  crucible  is  then  strongly  ignited  with  free  access 
of  air  until  the  charred  filter  is  completely  consumed. 
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about  0.4  per  cent  too  low,  while  if  the  new  value  (195.0)*  is 
used,  the  results  will  be  about  0.8  per  cent  too  high. 

Correct  results  can  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  wei^^t  <rf 
plfltmum  (p)  by  the  following  factors: 

pX0.54527  =  NH<C]; 
pX0.1839I=\H4; 
px0.17364=NH3- 

2.  The  Ammonium  is   Present  Together   with   Other   Cations 
and  Anions  in  Solution  or  in  Solid  Form, 
(a)  The  solution  is  distilled  after  the  addition  of  a  strong  base 
(NaOH — Ca(OH),t),  the  ammonia  evolved  is  absorbed  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  :in:l  the  resulting  solution  is  analyzed  according  to  1. 


Fio.  24. 
Procedure. — About  1  gra.  of  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  is  placed 
in  the  400-500  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask  K,  it  is  dissolved  in  200  c.c. 
of  water,  a  few  drops  of  litmus  solution  are  added,  and  in  case  the 

*  Id  an&lyiing  platinat^s  of  oi^anic  baaes  (by  weighing  the  platinum) 
eonect  remltB  may  be  obtained  fay  using  Tor  the  atomic  weight  of  platinum 
the  value  197.2. 

f  MgO  ia  frequently  recommended  for  eTpelling  the  ammonia.  Accord- 
ing to  a  private  communication  from  Herm  Bormann.  oF  Neunkirch,  thie 
bM»  IB  absolutely  unsuited  for  this  purpoac. 
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solution  reacts  acid,  sodium  hydroxide  solution  (which  has  been 
previously  boiled  to  expel  traces  of  ammonia)  is  slowly  added  at  T 
with  constant  shaking  until  the  solution  changes  to  blue,  after 
which  ten  c.c.  more  of  the  caustic  soda  solution  are  added.*  The 
liquid  is  then  heated  to  boiling  and  100  c.c.  of  it  is  carefully  distilled 
into  the  receiver  F,  which  already  contains  20  c  c.  of  2  N.  hydro- 
chloric acid.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  no  ammonia  escapes 
from  the  leceiver  it  is  well  to  connect  it  with  a  small  Peligot  tube 
containing  5  c.c.  of  2  N.  hydrochloric  acid  and  some  distilled 
water. 

After  100  c.c.  of  the  liquid  have  distilled  over,  all  the  ammo* 
nia  will  be  found  in  the  receiver  and  can  be  determined  according 
to  1  (a)  or  1  (6);  preferably  the  latter.  The  determination  can 
be  carried  out  much  more  quickly,  however,  if  the  receiver  contains 
a  measured  amount  of  standardized  acid  and  the  excess  is  deter- 
mined after  the  distillation  by  titrating  with  alkali  (cf .  p.  520) . 

It  is  also  possible  to  make  an  accurate  determination  of  the 
amount  of  ammonia  present  by  measuring  the  volume  of  the  gas.f 

ColcMimetric  Determination  of  Ammonium. 

For  the  determination  of  such  small  amounts  of  ammonia  as 
occur  in  drinking-water,  the  above  methods  are  not  suited.  In  this 
case  the  procedure  is  the  same  as  was  described  in  Vol.  I,  p.  46. 
(In  the  case  of  mineral  waters  it  is  necessary  to  add  more  than  one 
drop  of  the  soda  solution;  the  amount  necessary  is  determined 
by  adding  litmus  to  a  definite  volume  of  the  water  and  then  adding 
the  soda  solution  until  the  litmus  changes  to  blue.)  The  distillate 
is  received  in  50  c.c.  graduated  Nessler  tubes  (in  the  fourth 
one  there  is  usually  no  ammonia  to  be  detected)  and  these  are 
Nesslerized.  The  50  c.c.  of  distillate  is  mixed  with  2  c.c.  of  the 
Nessler  solution  and  the  yellow  color  produced  is  compared  with 
the  colors  produced  in  the  same  way  from  a  series  of  tubes  contain- 
ing known  amounts  of  ammonia.    When  a  standard  is  found  of 

*The  separatory  funnel  T  should  be  rouf^hly  calibrated  before  setting 
up  the  apparatus,  by  pouring  water  into  It,  one  cubic  centimeter  at  a  time* 
and  niarking  with  a  pencil  the  level  of  the  liquid  on  the  glaas. 

t  Cf.  Part  III,  Gas  Analysis. 
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the  same  shade  as  the  solution  tested,  then  the  two  solutions  contfun 
the  same  amount  of  ammonia. 

The  ammoniiun  chloride  solution  necessaiy  for  preparing  the 
standards  is  prepared  as  follows: 

3.141  *  gms.  of  ammonium  chloride  which  haa  been  dried  at 
100°  C.  are  dissolved  in  1  liter  of  water  free  from  ammonia  (ef.  foot- 
note, VoL  I,  p.  47).  The  solution  now  contuna  * 
1  mgm.  of  ammonia  (NH,)  per  cubic  centimeter; 
this,  however,  is  too  strong  for  most  purposes,  so 
that  10  c.c.  of  it  are  taken  and  diluted  to  1 
liter.  Of  this  solution  1  c.c.  contains  0.01  mgm. 
NHj.  If  the  water  to  be  analyzeil  contains 
considerable  ammonia,  a  smaller  portion  should 
be  taken  for  the  analysis  than  in  ordinarj'  cases 
(500  c.c.)  as  otherwise  the  first  distillate  (50  c.c.) 
would  ^ve  too  intense  a  color  with  the  Nessler 
solution.  In  such  a  case  only  50  c.c.  of  the 
water  should  be  taken  for  the  analysis  and  this 
should  be  diluted  to  500  c.c.  ^ith  water  free 
from  ammonia  and  then  distilled.                                   _ 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  water 
to  take  for  the  analj'sis,  the  following  experiment  should  be  made: 

About  100  c.c,  of  the  water  to  be  tested  are  placed  in  a  narrow 
cylinder  (which  is  provided  with  a  ground-glass  stopper),  2  c.c.  of 
a  strongly  alkaline  sodium  carbonate  solution  f  are  added  to  pre- 
cipitate the  calcium  which  may  be  present,  tbe  mixture  is  vio- 
lently shaken  and  allowed  to  settle.  From  the  clear  supernatant 
liquid  50  c.c.  are  pipetted  off  into  a  Nessler  tube,  treated  with 
2  c.c.  of  Nessler  solution  and  mixed. {     If  a  strong  yellow  color,  or 


•NH,CI-i-N'H,-M..jO-i-17.03-3.Ul. 

1 60  gms.  NoOH  and  50  gms.  Na,CO,  (calcined)  are  dissolved  in  600  c.c. 
oEpUie  distilled  water  and  the  solution  boiled  until  the  volume  is  only  500  c.c. 

}  In  the  case  of  miner&I  n-at^ra  rich  in  magnesium  Eulphat«,  the  addition 
of  'ibe  10  c.c.  of  sodium  carbonate  solution  often  faila  to  prevent  a  turbidity 
on  adiUng  the  Newler  reagent,  which  would  render  a  colorimetric  determina- 
tion impooaibk.  In  this  ca.-*  10  c,c.  of  a  boiled  BaCl,  solution  (120  gnw. 
BaCI,-)-2H,0  in  aOO  c.c.  H,0)  should  be  added  before  treatjng  the  water 
with  the  sodium  carbonat«  solution. 
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even  a  precipitate,  is  obtained,  then  only  50  c.c.  of  the  water  sshould 
be  taken  for  analysis.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  more  than 
a  faint  coloration  apparent,  then  500  c.c.  must  be  taken  for  the 
determination. 

For  the  Nesslerization,  the  three  cylinders  each  containing 
60  c.c.  of  the  distillate  are  placed  over  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
treated  with  2  c.c.  of  the  Nessler  reagent,  and  mixed.  Beside 
them  are  placed  a  series  of  similar  cylinders  containing  respectively 
0.0,  0.5,  1.0,  1.5,  2.0,  2.5,  3.0  c.c.  of  the  standard  ammonium 
chloride  solution  diluted  to  50  c.c.  These  are  also  treated  with 
2  c.c.  of  the  Nessler  reagent  and  by  matching  the  colors  obtained 
in  the  test  with  those  obtained  from  known  amounts  of  ammonia 
the  amount  present  in  the  water  can  be  easily  estimated. 

The  Nessler  reagent  should  give  a  distinct  coloration  with  500  c.c- 
of  water  containing  0.005  mgm.  NHj ;  if  this  is  not  the  case,  it  must 
be  made  more  sensitive  by  the  addition  of  mercuric  chloride  solu- 
tion. 

For  mixing  the  liquid  in  the  cylinders  it  is  convenient  to  employ 
a  stirrer  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  25,  the  diameter  of  the  bulb  on 
the  end  being  only  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  cylinder.  By 
moving  this  stirrer  up  and  down  twice  the  liquid  becomes  thor- 
oughly mixed. 

Kjeldahl's  Method  for  Determining  Nitrogen. 

The  methods  which  have  been  described  thus  far  are  suitable 
only  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen  when  it  is  in  solution  in 
the  form  of  NH^  ions.  It  is,  however,  of  great  importance  to  be 
able  to  determine  nitrogen  when  it  is  present  other  than  as  an 
ammonium  compound  (in  protein,  coal,  etc.).  Inasmuch  as  it 
is  possible  to  determine  the  amount  of  ammonia  present  very  accu- 
rately, and  by  the  employment  of  volumetric  methods,  verj-  quickly^ 
methods  were  sought  for  the  transformation  into  ammonia  of  the 
nitrogen  originally  present  in  some  other  form.  This  is  readily 
brought  about  by  the  method  of  Kjeldahl  and  its  modifications. 

By  the  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  organic  substances  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  potassium  permanganate,  mercuric  oxide^ 
etc.,  the  organic  matter  is  destroyed  and  the  nitrogen  is  completely 
changed  to  ammonium  and  held  as  ammonium  sulphate,  from 
which  the  ammonia  can  be  readily  distilled  ofiF. 
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Procedure  for  KjetdahTa  Nitrogen  Deterrnination  (WUfarth^s 
Modification*), — From  1  to  2  gms.  of  the  substance  to  be  analysed 
are  placed  in  a  500-600-c.c.  flask,  made  of  difficultly  fusible  potash 
glass,  and  to  it  are  added  20  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  (3  volumes  of  con- 
centrated acid  mixed  with  2  volumes  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid)  and 
a  few  drops  of  mercury .f  The  flask  is  then  heated  in  an  iron  dish 
covered  with  asbestos  until  its  contents  gently  boil.  It  is  impor- 
tant, however,  to  be  sure  that  the  substance  should  be  thoroughly 
moistened  by  the  sidphuric  acid  before  the  heating,  especially  in 
the  case  of  mealy  substances.  In  order  to  avoid  a  loss  of  nitro- 
genous matter,  it  is  first  heated  for  half  a  minute  over  a  very  small 
flame  and  then  over  a  larger  one,  but  in  no  case  should  the  flame 
touch  the  flask  above  the  part  occupied  by  the  liquid. 

The  heating  is  continued  until  the  solution  becomes  clear  and 
completely  colorless.  In  the  presence  of  iron  compounds,  how- 
ever, the  liquid  is  sometimes  slightly  yellow.  The  decomposition 
is  usually  complete  in  two  or  three  hours.  The  liquid  is  then  allowed 
to  cool,  the  sides  of  the  flask  are  washed  down  and  the  solution  is 
diluted  with  about  250  c.c.  of  water.  After  it  is  thoroughly  cool, 
80  c.c.  of  caustic  soda  solution,  free  from  nitrate,  are  quickly  added 
and  sufficient  potassium  sulphide  solution  (40  gms.  commercial 
potassium  sulphide  to  the  liter)  to  completely  precipitate  the  mer- 
cury and  cause  the  liquid  to  appear  black  (25  c.c.  of  the  potassium 
sulphide  solution  are  usually  sufficient).  A  few  grains  of  powdered 
zinc  are  then  added  and  the  flask  is  quickly  connected  with  the  distil- 
ling apparatus.  The  distilling-tube  dips  into  a  250-300-c.c.  Erlen- 
meyer  flask  containing  a  known  volume  of  normal  sulphuric  acid 
(10-20  c.c.)  and  sufficient  water  to  cover  the  lower  end  of  the  con- 
denser tube.  As  soon  as  a  noticeable  amount  of  water  vapor 
begins  to  come  over,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  have  the  condenser 
tube  dip  into  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  in  the  receiver.  After 
100  c.c.  of  the  liquid  have  distilled  over,  the  receiver  is  removed 
and  the  excess  of  sidphuric  acid  is  determined  by  titration  with 
one-tenth  normal  barium  hydroxide  solution  using  methyl  orange 
as  an  indicator. 


*  ,Chem.  Centralbl.  [3.  F.]  16,  pp.  17  and  113. 

t  Gladding  uses  a  mixture  of  HjSO^  and  KHSO4,  which  usually  works 
very  well.  Then,  as  no  mercury  is  added,  the  subsequent  addition  of  Na,S 
is  unnecessary. 
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From  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  used,  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  present  may  be  calculated  as  follows:  Let  t  be  the 
number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  neutralized 
by  the  ammonia  evolved  from  a  gms.  of  the  substance,  then  this 
corresponds  to 

iX  0.01401  gms.  nitrogen, 

and  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  substance  is 

a :  ^X  0.01401  =  100  :x, 

lAOlXt        ^^^.     ^U,v.^.n 

x= =  per  cent,  nitrogen. 

If  the  nitrogen  is  originally  present  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  form  of  nitrates,  oxides,  or  cyanides,  the  above  modification  of 
Kjeldahl's  method  will  not  serve  to  change  all  of  the  nitrogen  into 
ammonia.  In  such  cases  it  is  best  to  use  the  modification  proposed 
by  M.  Jodlbauer:  * 

From  0.2-0.5  gm.  of  potassium  nitrate  (or  the  corresponding 
amoimt  of  another  nitrate)  are  treated  with  20  c.c.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  2.5  c.c.  of  phenolsulphonic  acid  (50  gms.  of 
phenol  dissolved  in  enough  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  of  66®  B6. 
to  make  100  c.c.  of  solution)  2-3  gms.  of  zinc  dust  and  5  drops  of 
hydrochlorplatinic  acid  are  added  and  the  mixture  heated.  After 
heating  the  substance  with  this  mixture  for  four  hours,  the  liquid 
becomes  colorless  and  is  ready  to  be  distilled  with  the  caustic  soda 
solution. 

Magnesium,  Mg.    At.  Wt.  24.32. 

Forms:  MgSO^,  MgO,  MgsPjO,. 

(a)  Determination  as  MgS04. 

This  method  for  the  determination  of  magnesium  can  always 
be  employed  when  the  magnesium  is  combined  with  an  acid  which 
can  be  volatilized  by  heating  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  no 
other  metal  besides  ammonium  is  present.  A  weighed  amount 
of  the  substance  is  placed  in  a  platinum  crucible  and  treated  with 
a  slight  excess  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.f  the  mixture  is 

*  Chem.  Centralbl.  [3.  F.]  17,  433  and  Zeit.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  XXVI,  92. 
t  Substances  which  react  violently  with  concentrated  H^SO^  should  be 
first  treated  ynth  water,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added  little  by  little. 
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evaporated  on  the  water-bath  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  excess  of 
free  sulphuric  acid  is  removed  by  cautiously  heating  the  crucible, 
held  in  an  inclined  position,  over  a  free  flame.  Finally  the  dry 
mass  is  heated  just  to  redness  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  after  cool- 
ing in  a  desiccator,  is  weighed  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  the 
anhydrous  magnesium  sulphate  is  hygroscopic. 

(&)  Determination  as  MgO. 

This  method  is  seldom  used  in  practice,  an(i  then  only  in  case 
the  magnesiimi  is  present  in  a  form  that  can  be  readily  changed  to 
the  oxide  by  ignition — i.e.,  as  carbonate,  nitrate  or  salt  of  an  organic 
acid.*  The  procedure  consists  simply  of  at  first  carefully  heating 
in  a  covered  crucible,  and  finally  with  the  full  heat  of  the  Teclu 
burner  in  a  half-covered  crucible. 

(c)  Determination  as  Magnesium  Pyrophosphate. 

This,  the  most  important  of  all  the  methods  for  the  determina- 
tion of  magnesium,  is  always  applicable  and  depends  upon  the 
following  principles:  If  the  solution  of  a  magnesium  salt  is  treated 
with  an  alkaU  orthophosphate  solution  in  the  presence  of  ammonium 
chloride  and  ammonia,  the  magnesium  is  completely  precipitated 
as  magnesium  ammonium  phosphate,  which  by  ignition  is  changed 
to  magnesium  pyrophosphate: 

2MgNH,P0, = 2NH3+  H3O+  Mg,P,0,. 

Formerly  it  was  a  common  practice  to  precipitate  magne- 
sium ammonium  phosphate  in  the  cold.  Neubauer  f  showed, 
however,  that  this  sometimes  leads  to  high  results  while  at 
other  times  the  results  are  low.  The  latter  is  the  case  when  the 
precipitation  takes  place  in  strongly  ammoniacal  solutions  con- 
taining but  little  ammonium  salts,  particularly  when  the  phos- 
phate solution  is  added  slowly.    Tribasic  magnesium  phosphate, 

*  Magnesium  chloride  can  be  changed  to  the  oxide  by  ignition  with  mer- 
curic oxide  in  a  porcelain  evaporatingHiish.  Mercuric  chloride  and  the  excess 
of  mercuric  oxide  are  volatilized.  In  this  way  magnesium  is  often  separated 
from  the  alkalies.    (Translator.) 

t  Z.  angew.  Chem.  1896,  439.  See  also  Gooch  and  Austin,  Z.  anorg. 
Chem.  20,  121. 
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Mg3(P04}2,  contaminutes  the  precipitate.  Oa  the  other  hand, 
the  results  are  too  high  if  the  precipitation  takes  place  in  neutral 
or  slightly  ammoniacal  solution  in  the  presence  of  considerable 
ammonium  salts.  In  this  case  more  or  less  monomagnesium 
ammonium  phosphate,  Mg(NH4)4(P04)2,  is  formed.  This  com- 
pound is  changed  to  magnesium  metaphosphate  on  gentle 
ignition. 

2Mg(NH4)4(P04)2=2Mg(P03)2+8NH3+4H20, 

and  the  results  are  too  high.  When  only  a  little  of  the  meta- 
phosphate is  present,  the  temperature  of  the  blast-lamp  will 
eventually  lead  to  volatiUzation  of  some  phosphorus  pentoxide, 
so  that  nearly  correct  results  are  then  obtained. 

2Mg(P03)2  =  Mg2P207  +  P2O6. 

Neubauer  recommends  adding  an  excess  of  sodium  phosphate  to 
the  slightly  acid  solution  of  the  magnesium  salt,  then  stirring 
in  one-third  of  the  solution  volume  of  10  per  cent,  ammonia, 
filtering  after  four  or  five  hours,  washing  with  2.5  per  cent, 
ammonia,  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  a  little  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  adding  a  few  drops  of  sodium  phosphate  solution, 
and  precipitating  by  the  addition  of  one-third  volume  of  10  per 
cent,  ammonia.  This  method,  however,  gives  too  high  results, 
e.g.,  9.97,  9.95,  and  9.98  per  cent.  Mg  in  MgS04,  7H2O  instead 
of  9.88  per  cent.  Mg. 

Correct  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  method  of  B.  Schmitz,* 
or  of  W.  Gibbs.t 

Method  of  B.  Schmitz. 

The  acid  solution  of  magnesium  salt  which  contains  ammonium 
salts  }  is  heated  to  boiling  and  then  treated  with  an  excess  of 


*  Z.  anal.  Chem.  1906,  512;  cf.  Jorgensen,  ibid.  1906,  278. 

t  Am.  J.  Sci.  (3),  5,  114. 

X  Ammonium  salts  do  no  harm  when  the  precipitation  takes  place  in  hot 
solution,  but,  on  the  contrary,  cause  the  formation  of  a  coarsely  crystalline 
precipitate  which  is  easy  to  filter. 
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sodium  or  ammonium  phosphate.  One-third  the  solution's 
volume  of  10  per  cent,  ammonia  is  at  once  added,  the  solution 
allowed  to  cool  and  filtered  through  a  Munroe  crucible  after 
standing  for  several  hours.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  2.5 
per  cent,  ammonia,  dried  and  ignited  very  slowly,  gradually 
increasing  the  heat  until  the  precipitate  is  white.  After  cool- 
ing, the  Mg2P207  is  weighed: 

2MgNH4P04  =-  2NH3  +  H2O  +  Mg2P207. 

From  the  weight  of  the  latter,  p,  the  amount  of  magnesium  can  be 
oalculated  as  follows: 


^«       p- weight  of  magnesium. 


Mg2P207 


The  precipitate  can  be  filtered  upon  an  ordinary  filter,  but 
in  all  cases  the  ignition  must  be  gradual  or  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  perfectly  white  pyrophosphate. 


Method  of  W.  Gibbs. 

The  neutral,  not  too  concentrated,  solution  of  magnesium 
salt  containing  ammonium  salts  is  treated  at  the  boiling  tem- 
perature with  a  normal  solution  of  microcosmic  salt,  NaHNH4P04 
+H2O,  until  no  further  precipitation  takes  place.  Almost 
90  per  cent,  of  the  magnesium  present  is  at  once  thrown  down 
as  amorphous  magnesium  hydrogen  phosphate,  MgHP04: 

NaHNH4P04 + MgCb  -  NaCl + NH4CI + MgHP04. 

Then,  while  stirring  the  hot  solution,  about  one-third  volume  of 
10  per  cent,  ammonia  is  added  whereby  the  amorphous  pre- 
cipitate is  transformed  into  crystaUine  magnesium  ammonium 
phosphate: 

MgHP04+ NH3  -  MgNH4P04. 
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At  the  same  time  the  magnesium  remaining  in  solution  is  thrown 
down  almost  completely. 

After  standing  two  or  three  hours,  the  supernatant  liquid 
is  filtered  off,  and  the  precipitate  washed  three  times  by  decan- 
tation  with  2.5  per  cent,  ammonia,  finally  transferred  to  the 
filter,  wftshed  completely  with  2.5  per  cent,  ammonia  and  dried 
in  the  hot  closet.  The  dried  precipitate  is  transferred  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  to  a  weighed  platinum  crucible,  the  filter- 
paper  burned  in  a  platinum  wire  spiral,  and  the  ash  added  to  the 
main  portion  of  the  precipitate.  The  covered  crucible  is  heated 
very  gently  at  first  until  the  ammonia  is  all  dried  off,  then  more 
strongly  until  the  mass  is  snow  white.  The  crucible  is  cooled 
in  a  desiccator  and  weighed. 

Separation  of  Magnesium  from  the  Alkalies. 

The  methods  of  Gibbs  and  of  Schmitz  serve  to  separate  mag- 
nesium from  the  alkalies  in  those  cases  where  the  determination 
of  magnesium  is  desired. 

If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  separate  magnesium  from  the  alka- 
lies in  order  that  the  latter  may  be  determined,  it  is  necessary  to 
precipitate  the  magnesium  as  magnesium  hydroxide  from  a 
solution  free  from  ammonium  salts  by  the  addition  of  barium 
hydroxide  solution.*  The  barium  is  then  removed  by  ammonium 
carbonate  and  the  alkalies  determined  in  the  filtrate.  For  the 
detailed  description  of  this  method  see  Silicate  Analysis. 

*  Cf.  footnote  to  page  65. 
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METALS  OF  GROUP  IV. 

CALCIUM,  STRONTIUM,  BARIUM. 
CALCIUM,  Ca.  At.  Wt.  40  09. 
Forms:  CaO,  CaCOs,  CaS04. 

!•  Determination  as  Calcium  Oxide  (Lime),  CaO. 

For  the  determination  of  calcium  as  CaO,  it  is  best  precipi- 
tated as  the  oxalate  and  converted  to  the  oxide  by  strong  ignition. 

Procedure. — ^The  neutral  or  slightly  ammoniacal  solution, 
which  besides  magnesium  and  the  alkalies  should  contain  no  other 
metal,*  is  treated  with  ammonium  chloride,  heated  to  boiling,  and 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  boiling  solution  of  ammonium 
oxalate.  After  standing  some  time,  the  precipitate  becomes 
coarsely  crystalline  and  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  beaker,  when 
a  little  more  ammonium  oxalate  solution  is  added  to  make  sure  that 
the  precipitation  has  been  complete.  It  is  allowed  to  stand  twelve 
hours,  when  the  clear  liquid  is  poured  through  a  filter,  the  pre- 
cipitate is  covered  with  boiling  water,  allowed  to  settle,  filtered, 
and  the  operation  repeated  three  times.  Finally  the  whole  pre- 
cipitate is  transferred  to  the  filter  and  washed  with  hot  water 
until  free  from  chloride.  The  precipitate  is  warmed  in  the  hot 
closet  \mtil  nearly  dry,  when  it  is  placed  together  with  the  filter 
in  a  platinimi  crucible  and  ignited  wet.  It  should  be  heated 
cautiously  at  first  in  order  that  the  too  rapid  evolution  of  carbonic 
oxide  will  not  cause  loss.  After  the  filter  is  burnt  the  crucible  is 
covered  and  strongly  heated  at  first  over  the  Teclu  burner  and 
finaUy  over  the  blast-lamp  for  twenty  minutes. 

The  crucible  while  still  quite  warm  is  placed,  in  the  desiccator 
shown  in  Fig.  7,  near  an  open  weighing-beaker  and  allowed  to  re- 
main there  for  one  hour.  During  the  cooling,  the  air  enters  the 
desiccator,  through  the  U  tube,  whose  outer  half  is  filled  with 

*  If  magnesium  is  present,  the  precipitation  should  be  carried  out  as 
dsflcribed  on  page  74. 


^ 
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soda-lime  and  whose  inner  half  contains  calcium  chloride,  in  a  drj 
condition  and  free  from  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  crucible  is  now 
placed  in  the  weighing-beaker,  quickly  covered  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  half  an  hour  in  the  air  near  the  balance,  after  which  it 
is  weighed.  The  crucible  is  again  heated  over  the  blast-lamp  for 
ten  minutes  and  is  cooled  in  exactly  the  same  way  and  weighed. 
Should  the  weight  not  be  found  constant,  the  process  must  be 
repeated.  The  above  directions  when  carefully  followed  usually 
enable  one  to  obtain  a  constant  weight  on  the  second  ignition. 

Example. — Calcite:  0.5  gm.  of  the  finely  powdered  material 
which  has  been  dried  at  100®  is  placed  in  a  300-c.c.  beaker  and 
moistened  with  20  c.c.  of  water.  The  beaker  is  covered  with  a 
watch-glass,  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  drop  by  drop, 
and  the  liquid  is  finally  heated  until  all  is  dissolved.  The  solution 
is  then  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes  to  expel  all  carbon  dioxide,  neutral- 
\7jqA  carefully  with  ammonia,  diluted  with  150-200  c.c.  of  hot  water, 
and  precipitated  with  ammonium  oxalate  as  above  described. 

Remark, — ^If  both  solutions  are  not  boiling  hot  during  the 
precipitation,  the  calcium  oxalate  forms  very  fine  crystals;  it 
then  settles  very  slowly  and  passes  readily  through  the  filter. 

Calcium  oxalate  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid  in 
the  presence  of  ammonium  oxalate,  but  readily  soluble  in  mineral 
acids. 

2.  Determination  of  Calcium  as  Sulphate,  CaSO^. 

This  method  is  chiefly  used  for  the  anal3rsis  of  calcium  salts 
of  oiganic  acids.  For  this  purpose  the  calcimn  salt  is  ignited  in 
a  weighed  platinum  crucible,  after  which  the  crucible  is  covered 
with  a  watch-glass,  carefully  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  warmed  upon  the  water-bath  until  there  is  no  longer  any 
evolution  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  imder  side  of  the  watch-glaas 
is  carefully  washed  and  the  liquid  evaporated  as  far  as  possible 
on  the  bath.  The  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  then  carefully  driven 
oflf  by  inclining  the  crucible  and  heating  over  the  free  flame  (or 
in  an  air-bath)  (cf.  Fig.  11,  p.  27).  The  residue  is  gendy  ignited 
and  weighed.    By  strong  ignition,  calcium  sulphate  loses  SO,.* 

*  0.2052  gm.  CaSOf  remained  unchanged  in  weight  after  heating  for  one 
hour  to  dark  redness;  but  on  heating  with  the  full  flame  of  a  Teclu  burner, 
it  lost  0.0004  gm.  in  weight.  On  heating  for  one  hour  over  the  blast  lamp 
it  lost  0.0051  gm.     (J.  Weber.) 
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Calcium  may  also  be  precipitated  as  calcium  sulphate.  The 
solution,  which  should  contain  as  little  free  acid  as  possible,  is 
treated  with  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  four  voliunes  of 
alcohol  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  12  hours. 
It  is  then  filtered  off,  washed  with  70  per  cent,  alcohol,  dried, 
separated  from  the  filter  as  completely  as  possible,  the  filter  burned 
in  a  platiniun  spiral,  and  the  ash  added  to  the  main  part  of  the 
piedpitate  in  a  platinum  crucible,  gently  ignited  and  weighed. 

3*  Determination  of  Calcium  as  Carbonate,  CaCO,. 

Only  in  rare  cases  is  calcium  precipitated  as  carbonate  by 
ammonium  carbonate  in  the  presence  of  ammonia.  The  filtered 
and  washed  precipitate  is  gently  ignited  and  weighed  as  carbonate. 
After  weighing  it  is  necessary  to  moisten  the  residue  with  a 
little  ammonium  carbonate  solution,  evaporate  to  dryness  on 
the  water-bath,  and  again  ignite  gently.  This  is  done  in  order  to 
change  small  amounts  of  calciimi  oxide,  which  may  have  been 
formed  during  the  burning  of  the  filter-paper,  back  to  carbonate. 

In  the  presence  of  considerable  ammonium  chloride  the  pre- 
cipitation of  calcium  by  means  of  ammonium  carbonate  is  not 
quite  complete,  whereas  the  precipitation  with  ammoniiun  oxalate 
always  is.  Consequently  it  is  advisable  in  all  cases  to  precipitate 
the  calcium  as  oxalate  and  weigh  it  as  the  oxide. 

STROKTIUM,  Sr.    At.  Wt.  87.62. 
Forms:  SrSO^,  SiCO,,  SrO. 

The  determination  as  the  sulphate  is  the  most  accurate. 

Determination  of  Strontium  as  Sulphate,  SrS04. 

Procedure, — ^To  the  neutral  solution  containing  strontium,  an 
excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added  and  as  much  alcohol 
as  there  is  volume  of  solution.  After  stirring  well,  the  mixture 
is  allowed  to  stand  twelve  hours,  filtered  and  washed  at  first 
with  50  per  cent,  alcohol,  to  which  a  little  sulphuric  acid  has 
been  added,  and  finally  with  pure  alcohol  until  the  wash  water 
no  longer  gives  the  sulphuric  acid  reaction.     The  precipitate  is 
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dried  and  ignited  as  described  under  the  determination  of  cat* 
cium  as  sulphate. 

Solubility  of  Strontium  Sulphate  according  to  Freseniua. 

6895  parts  of  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  (17-20®)  dis- 
solve 1  part  of  SrSOi. 

9638  parts  of  boiling  water  dissolve  1  part  SrSO^. 

The  sulphate  is  less  soluble  in  water  containing  sulphuric  acid: 

12,000  parts  of  water  containing  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  1  part 
SrS04.  The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
so  that  the  water  should  not  contain  very  much  sulphuric  acid. 

In  cold,  dilute  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  strontimn  sulphate  is 
considerably  more  soluble,  and  also  in  solutions  containing  acetic 
acid,  magnesium  chloride,  or  alkali  chloride. 

If,  therefore,  considerable  free  acid  is  present,  it  should  be 
removed  by  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness  and  dissolving 
the  residue  in  water.  The  strontium  is  then  precipitated  as  above 
described. 

Determination  of  Strontium  as  Oxide,  SrO. 

The  strontium  is  precipitated  as  carbonate,  or  in  some  cases 
as  oxalate,  and  changed  by  ignition  to  the  oxide  as  described 
under  calcium. 

Solubility  of  Strontium  Carbonate  in  Water  according  to  Presenilis. 

18,045  parts  of  water  dissolve  at  ordinary  temperatures  1  part  of 
SrCO,. 

In  water  containing  ammonium  carbonate  the  salt  is  much 
less  soluble,  on  the  other  hand,  ammonium  chloride  and  ammonium 
nitrate  increase  its  solubility. 

In  case  calcium,  strontium,  magnesium  and  alkali  salts  are 
present  together,  as  in  minerals  and  in  mineral  waters,  the  calcium 
and  strontium  are  both  precipitated  as  oxalates  and  transformed 
by  ignition  into  the  oxides.    Cf.  pp.  77,  78, 

Solubility  of  Strontium  Oxalate  in  Water. 

12,000  parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures  dissolve  1  part 
Df  SrCA+2iH30. 
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The  solubility  is  very  much  less  in  water  containing  ammonium 
oxalate. 

Barixtm,  Ba.    At.  Wt.  137.37. 
Fonns:  BaSO^,  BaCrO^,  BaCO,. 

I.  Determination  as  Barimn  Sulphate. 

The  solution,  slightly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  heated  to 
boiling  and  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  hot,  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  allowed  to  stand  on  the  water-bath  xmtil  the 
precipitate  has  settled,  the  solution  is  then  poured  through  a  filter, 
and  the  precipitate  is  washed  four  times  with  50  c.c.  of  water  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  have  been  added.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  transferred  to  the  filter  and  washed  with  hot  water 
until  the  wash  water  ceases  to  give  the  sulphuric  acid  reaction. 
It  is  then  dried  somewhat,  ignited  wet  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
wdghed  vnihout  previous  heating  over  the  blast-lamp. 

Remark. — ^By  the  combustion  of  the  filter-paper  there  is  always 
a  partial  reduction  of  the  barium  sulphate  to  sulphide,  but  the 
latter,  on  being  gently  ignited  in  an  inclined  crucible,  is  readily 
changed  back  to  sulphate,  so  that  there  is  no  loss  to  be  feared. 

The  procedure  for  the  determination  of  barium  as  carbonate  is 
the  same  as  was  described  under  calcium. 

Sdvbility  of  Barium  SuLphaJte  in  TFoter.— 344,000  parts  of  water 
dissolve  1  part  of  BaS04. 

2.  Determination  of  Baritmi  as  Chromate. 

The  neutral  solution  of  the  barium  salt  is  diluted  to  about  200 
cc,  treated  with  4-6  drops  of  acetic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.065),  heated  to 
boiling,  precipitated  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonium  chromate 
(prepared  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  ammonium  bichro- 
mate free  from  sulphate,  imtil  the  color  becomes  yellow),  and 
allowed  to  cool.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  off  through  a  Gooch 
<5nicible  and  washed  with  hot  water  until  20  drops  of  the  filtrate 
give  scarcely  any  reddish-brown  coloration  with  a  neutral  solution 
of  silver  nitrate.  The  precipitate  is  dried  in  the  hot  closet,  after 
which  the  crucible  is  fastened  to  a  larger  porcelain  crucible  by 
means  of  an  asbestos  ring,  so  that  there  remains  a  space  of  about 
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\  cm.  between  the  two  crucibles  (cf.  p.  27),  and  the  open  crucible 
is  ignited  over  the  free  flame  until  the  precipitate  becomes  a  bright 
yellow.* 

Solvbiliiy  of  Barium  Chromaie.'f 

86,957  parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures  dissolve  1  part  BaCrO^. 

23,000    "      "  boiling  water  dissolve  1  part  BaCrO^. 

49,381]  "      "  a  0.75  per  cent,  ammonium  acetate  solution  (at  15^  dissolve 

1  part  BaCrO,. 
45,152  parts  of  a  0.5  per  cent,  ammonium  nitrate  solution  (at  14^)  dissolve 

1  part  BaOO^. 
23,555  parts  of  a  1.5  per  cent,  ammonium  acetate  solution  (at  15°)  dissolve 

1  part  BaCrO^. 
22,988  parts  of  0.5  per  cent,  anmionium  nitrate  solution  dissolve  1  part 

BaCrO^. 
3,670  parts  of    1  per  cent,  acetic  acid  solution  dissolve  1  part  BaCrO^. 

n  A1Q    it         it        e  tt  it  It  tt  tt  tt  1        tt  tt 

1,986     "      "  10   "      "  "        "  "  "         1     "        " 

1,813     "      "  10   "      "      chromic  acid  solution  dissolve  1  part  Ba(K)^. 

The  solubility  of  barium  chromate,  therefore,  increases  con- 
siderably with  increasing  concentratioas  of  either  acetic  or  chromic 
acids;  the  solubility  is  affected  to  a  much  less  degree  by  solutions 
containing  neutral  ammonium  salts.  By  the  additions  of  small 
amounts  of  neutral  ammonium  chromate  the  solubility  becomes 
lessened  to  nearly  zero. 

Separation  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  from  MAONEsniM  and 

FROM  the  Alkalies. 

I.  Separation  of  Calcium  from  Magnesium  (and  Alkalies). 

The  separation  depends  upon  the  different  solubilities  of  the 
two  oxalates.  Kohlrausch  {  has  shown  that  the  normal  solubility 
of  magnesium  oxalate  is  about  0.3  g.  per  liter,  but  it  is  possible 
to  prepare  supersaturated  solution  at  below  18°  containing  three 

*  Oftentimes  small  amounts  of  the  precipitate  are  reduced  to  chromio 
oxide  by  traces  of  organic  matter,  whereby  it  appears  slightly  greenish. 
By  long-continued  ignition  in  an  open  crucible,  the  chromic  oxide  is  changed 
back  to  chromate,  when  the  precipitate  appears  a  homogeneous'  yellow 
throughout. 

t  P.  Schweizer,  Zeit.  f .  anal.  Chem.,  1890,  p.  414,  and  R.  Fresentus,  Zeit.  f. 
anal.  Chem.,  1890,  p.  418. 

J  Ber.  Preuss.  Akad.  89,  1223  (1904). 
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hundred  times  that  amount.  Furthermore,  the  salt  is  only  about 
one-third  dissociated  in  a  saturated  solution,  and  the  fraction 
dissociated  is  much  less  in  the  supersaturated  solution.  The 
presence  of  ammonium  chloride  increases  the  solubility  on  account 
of  the  formation  of  complex  salts.  T.  W.  Richards  *  has  shown 
that  the  solubility  of  pure  calcium  oxalate  amounts  to  6.8  mgm. 
per  liter  at  a  temperature  of  25^.  The  solubility  is  large  enough 
to  make  it  desirable  to  add  an  excess  of  preciptiant. 

The  presence  of  magnesium  salts  in  the  solution  also  makes  it 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  form  undissociated 
magnesium  oxalate,  to  add  more  reagent  than  would  otherwise 
be  required  to  precipitate  the  calcium.  The  magnesium  salts 
apparently  delay  the  precipitation  of  calcium  oxalate  and  make  it 
necessary  either  to  use  a  large  excess  of  precipitant  or  to  allow 
the  solution  to  stand  for  a  longer  time. 

The  work  of  Richards  showed  that  in  the  presence  of  magnesium 
salts  a  calcium  oxalate  precipitate  occludes  magnesium  oxalate^ 
and  that  the  amount  of  magnesium  oxalate  occluded  is  dependent 
upon  the  concentration  of  the  undissociated  magnesium  oxalate 
in  solution,  and  upon  the  time  in  which  the  calcium  oxalate  is  in 
contact  with  the  solution.  Consequently  anything  that  prevents 
the  dissociation  of  magnesium  oxalate  will  tend  to  increase  the 
amount  of  occlusion  and  thereby  increase  the  result  of  the  calcium 
determination.  Anything  that  will  cause  the  ionization  of  the 
magnesium  oxalate  serves  to  reduce  the  amount  of  error. 

Concentrating  the  solution  and  increasing  the  amount  of 
oxalate  ions  in  solution  by  the  addition  of  considerable  ammo- 
nium  oxalate,  both  tend  to  repress  the  dissociation  of  the  mag- 
nesium oxalate.  The  dissociation  of  this  compound  is  favored 
by  the  presence  of  hydrogen  ions  and  by  dilution. 

Procedure, — Dilute  the  solution  with  hot  water  so  that  the 
magnesium  is  present  in  a  concentration  of  not  over  fiftieth 
normal,  and  add  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammonium  chloride, 
if  it  is  not  already  present.  To  precipitate  the  calcium,  add 
a  sufficient  volume  of  boiling  oxalic  acid  solution,  containing 
three  or  four  equivalents  of  hydrochloric  acid    to  lessen  the 

*  Z.  anorg.  Chem.,  28,  71  (1901). 
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dissociation  of  the  oxalic  acid.  Introduce  a  little  methyl  orange 
into  the  boiling  solution,  and  add  ammonia  until  a  yellow  colora- 
tion is  produced.  The  ammonia  should  not  be  added  all  at 
once,  but  in  small  quantities  from  time  to  time  so  that  about 
half  an  hour  is  consumed  in  the  operation. 

After  the  neutralization  add  a  considerable  excess  of  hot 
ammonium  oxalate  solution,  allow  to  stand  four  hours  but  not 
longer  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  occlusion  increases  with 
the  length  of  time,  filter,  and  wash  with  hot,  one  per  cent,  am- 
monium oxalate  until  the  filtrate  gives  no  test  for  chloride  after 
acidifying  a  sample  with  nitric  acid. 

Although  this  precipitate  contains  a  little  magnesium  (0.1- 
0.2  per  cent.)  it  is  also  true  that  an  almost  equal  amount  of 
magnesium  passes  into  the  filtrate,  so  that  it  is  not  advisable  to 
repeat  the  precipitation  when  made  in  this  way. 

Alternate  Method. 

W.  C.  Blasdale  *  has  studied  the  separation  of  calcium  from 
<lifferent  amounts  of  magnesium  and  succeeded  in  getting  excellent 
results  by  a  somewhat  simpler  method.  The  acid  solution  con- 
taining not  more  than  0.6  gm.  of  calcium  and  magnesium  oxides  is 
brought  to  a  volume  of  300  c.c,  and  heated  to  boiling;  3.5  gms.  of 
ammonium  chloride  are  added  and  1  gm.  of  oxalic  acid,  and  the 
complete  precipitation  of  the  calcium  is  brought  about  by  neutral- 
izing with  1  per  cent,  ammonia  added  during  five  minutes.  The 
precipitate  is  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  before  filtering.  If 
considerably  more  magnesium  than  calcium  is  present,  the 
precipitation  is  effected  in  two  stages.  First  only  enough  oxalic 
acid  is  added  to  combine  with  all  the  calcium  present.  The 
solution  is  slowly  neutralized  as  before  and  allowed  to  stand  ten 
minutes.  Then  the  balance  of  the  oxalic  acid  is  added,  the  solu- 
tion made  alkaline  and  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour.  With  more 
than  ten  times  as  much  magnesium  as  calcium,  a  double  precita- 
tion  is  desirable. 

In  the  filtrate  the    magnesium  can  be  precipitated  by  the 

♦  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  81,  917  (1909). 
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addition  of  ammonia  and  sodium  phosphate.  If,  however,  large 
amounts  of  ammonium  salts  are  present  it  is  preferable  to 
evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  to  dry 
the  residue  at  110-130°  for  an  hour  or  longer,  and  to  expel  the 
ammonium  salts  by  gentle  ignition.  The  residue  is  taken  up 
in  a  little  warm  hydorchloric  acid,  diluted  with  water,  a  little 
carbon  residue  filtered  off  and  the  magnesium  determined  as 
pyrophosphate.     (Pages  66-68.) 

IL  Separation  of  Strontium  from  Magnesium. 

This  separation  finds  practical  application  in  the  analysis  of 
almost  all  mineral  waters  and  of  minerals  containing  strontium. 
In  all  of  these  cases,  however,  strontium  occurs  in  relatively  small 
amounts  in  the  presence  of  large  amoimts  of  calciimi  and  varying 
amounts  of  magnesium,  so  that  it  is  a  question,  first,  of  separating 
•calcium  and  strontium  from  magnesium.  This  separation  is 
-effected  by  the  precipitation  of  the  calcium  and  strontium  as 
oxalates  as  described  on  pp.  69  and  72. 

The  filtrate  containing  magnesium  may  also  contain  traces  of 
strontium;  hence,  after  the  removal  of  the  ammonium  salts  by 
ignition,  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric 
■2ijc\A  and  alcohol  are  added,  and  the  solution  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  twelve  hours.  Any  resulting  precipitate,  consisting  of  strontium 
or  barium  sulphate,  is  filtered  off  and  weighed.  From  this  filtrate 
the  magnesium  is  precipitated  as  magnesium  ammonium  phosphate 
iU9  described  on  p.  66,  and  weighed  as  the  pyrophosphate. 

m.  Separation  of  Barium  from  Magnesium. 

In  case  it  is  desired  to  separate  only  barium  from  magnesiimiy 
the  solution  (which  must  be  free  from  nitric  acid)  is  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  barium  precipi- 
tated by  the  addition  of  boiling,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (cf.  p.  73). 
The  magnesium  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  as  magnesium 
ammonium  phosphate  in  the  usual  way.  In  most  cases,  however, 
a  separation  of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  from  the  magnesium 
is  involved.  For  this  purpose  the  three  alkaline  earths  are  pre- 
cipitated as  oxalates,  and  any  barium  or  strontium  remaining  in 
the  filtrate  is  precipitated  as  described  under  II.  The  magnesium 
is  determined  in  the  final  filtrate. 
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IV.  Separation  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  from  One  Another. 

Principle. — ^The  mixture  of  the  dry  nitrates  is  treated  with 
ether-alcohol,  which  dissolves  calcium  nitrate  alone.  The  residue 
is  taken  up  in  water,  the  bariiun  is  precipitated  as  chromate,  and 
the  strontium  is  determined  in  the  filtrate  as  sidphate. 

PROCEDURE. 

(a)  Separation  of  Calcium  from  Strontium  and  Barium  accord- 
ing to  Rose-Stromeyer-Fresenius. 

The  three  metals  are  assumed  to  be  present  together  in  solution 
in  the  form  of  their  nitrates.  The  solution  is  evaporated  in  a 
small  Erlenmeyer  flask,  as  described  under  lithium,  p.  55,  in  an 
oil-bath,  meanwhile  passing  a  stream  of  dry,  warm  air  through  the 
flask.  When  all  the  water  is  evaporated,  the  temperature  of  the 
bath  is  raised  to  140°  C.  and  maintained  at  this  temperature  for 
one  to  two  hours,  still  passing  the  current  of  warm  air  through 
the  flask.  After  cooling,  the  dry  residue  is  treated  with  ten  times 
its  weight  of  absolute  alcohol,  corked  up,  and  allowed  to  stand 
with  frequent  shaking  for  one  to  two  hours.  An  equal  volume 
of  ether  is  now  added,  the  flask  closed,  shaken,  and  again  allowed 
to  stand  twelve  hours.  It  is  then  filtered  through  a  filter  moist- 
ened with  ether-alcohol  and  washed  with  ether-alcohol  until  a  fev 
drops  of  the  filtrate  evaporated  on  platinum-foil  leave  no  residue- 

The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  lukewarm  water-bath, 
the  calcium  nitrate  is  dissolved  in  water,  precipitated  as  the  oxalate^ 
and  after  ignition  is  weighed  as  the  oxide. 

Remark. — In  case  only  a  small  amount  of  calcimn  is  present 
(not  more  than  about  0.5  gm.)  the  above  separation  is  complete. 
With  large  amounts  of  calcium,  the  residue  of  strontium  and 
barium  nitrates  almost  always  contains  some  calcium.  In  this 
case  the  aqueous  solution  is  again  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the 
same  way  as  before  and  the  treatment  with  alcohol  and  ether  re- 
peated.    The  calcium  is  then  determined  in  the  combined  filtrates. 

This  separation  finds  application  in  the  analysis  of  most  min* 
eral  waters. 
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(b)  Separation  of  Barium  from  Strontium  according  to 

Fresenius. 

Requirements. — 1.  A  solution  of  (NH4)2Cr04  (1  c.c.  of  the  solu- 
tion should  contain  0.1  gm.  of  the  salt).  The  solution  is 
prepared  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  ammonium 
bichromate  (free  from  sulphate)  until  the  color  of  the  solution  be- 
•comes  yellow.   The  solution  should  be  left  acid  rather  than  alkaline. 

2.  A  solution  of  anmionium  acetate  (1  c.c.  containing  0.31  gm. 
of  the  salt). 

3.  Acetic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.065. 

4.  Nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.20. 

Procedure. — ^The  residue,  consisting  of  strontium  and  barium 
nitrates,  is  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and  diluted  until  the  concen- 
tration corresponds  to  300  c.c.  of  solution  for  every  gram  of  the 
•salt  mixture.  The  solution  is  heated  to  boiling,  six  drops  of  acetic 
acid  and  about  10  c.c.  of  ammonium  chromate  solution  are  added 
(this  should  be  an  excess  over  the  theoretical  amount  necessary) 
jand  allowed  to  stand  one  hour.  The  precipitate  of  barium  chromate 
is  washed  by  decantation  with  water  containing  ammonium  chro- 
mate until  the  wash  water  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  with  ammo- 
nia and  ammonium  carbonate;  it  is  then  washed  with  pure  hot 
is^rater  until  the  last  washing  gives  only  a  slight  reddish-browu 
«olomtion  with  neutral  silver  nitrate  solution.  The  precipitate 
on  the  filter  still  contains  a  little  strontium.  It  is  carefully  washed 
l^ack  into  the  vessel  in  which  the  precipitation  took  place,  while 
.any  precipitate  remaining  on  the  filter  is  dissolved  in  a  little  warm 
dilute  nitric  acid  and  washed  into  the  dish,  finally  adding  enough 
nitric  acid  to  the  precipitate  so  that  it  dissolves  completely  on 
warming  (about  2  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  being  usually  necessary).  The 
.solution  is  then  diluted  to  200  c.c,  heated  to  boiling,  treated  "vvith 
.5  c.c.  of  ammonium  acetate  solution,  added  little  by  little,  and 
finally  with  enough  ammonium  chromate  to  cause  the  disappear- 
;ance  of  the  odor  of  acetic  acid  from  the  solution  (usually  about 
10  c.c.  are  necessary).  After  standing  one  hour  the  liquid  is 
poured  through  a  Gooch  crucible,  the  residue  is  treated  in  the  dish 
with  hot  water,  allowed  to  cool,  then  filtered  and  washed  with  cold 
fivater  imtil  the  filtrate  gives  only  a  slight  opalescence  with  neutral 
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silver  nitrate.  The  precipitate  is  dried,  ignited  gently  in  an  air- 
bath  (cf.  p.  73),  and  weighed. 

The  results  obtained  according  to  this  method  are  very  satis- 
factory. Experiments  performed  in  this  laboratory*  completely 
confirm  the  results  obtained  by  Fresenius. 

Remark. — ^In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  all  other  methods  for 
the  separation  of  the  alkaline  earths  give  incorrect  results;  for 
that  reason  they  will  not  be  discussed  in  this  book. 

METALS   OF   GROUP  m. 

ALUMINIUM,  CHROMIUM.  TITANIUM,  IRON,  URANIUM,  NICKEL, 

COBALT,    ZINC,    AND    MANGANESE. 

A,     DIVISION  OF  THE  SESQUIOXIDES. 
ALUMINIUM,  CHROMIUM,  IRON.  TITANIUM,  AND  URANIUM. 

ALUMINIUM,  Al.    At.  Wt.  27.1. 
Form:  AI3O3. 

In  order  to  determine  aluminium  in  this  form,  the  metal  is  pre- 
cipitated as  its  hydroxide  and  converted  to  its  oxide  by  ignition 
of  the  precipitate. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  aluminium  hydroxide 
exists  in  a  soluble  form  (hydrosol)  and  in  an  insoluble  form  (hydro- 
gel)  ;  and  further  that  the  hydrosol  is  not  completely  changed  by 
boiling  into  insoluble  hydrogel.  To  accomplish  this  the  presence  of 
salts  in  solution  (preferably  anmionium  salts)  is  also  necessary. 
Since,  however,  ammonium  salts  become  acid  on  long  boiling  (due 
to  the  escape  of  ammonia)  there  is  danger  of  the  aluminium  hy- 
droxide being  redissolved.  Furthermore,  it  is  true  that  the  hydrogel 
gradually  changes  over  into  hydrosol  by  standing  in  a  solution 
containing  only  a  small  amoimt  of  dissolved  salts,  or  by  remaining 
in  a  hot  solution  containing  only  a  small  amount  of  dissolved 
salts. 

From  these  facts  the  following  procedure  is  derived: 

*  The  results  of  seven  experiments  gave  (a)  for  the  percentage  of  barium 
chromate  obtained:  99.9,  99.9,  100.3,  100.4,  100.7,  100.6;  mean,  100.3  per 
cent.;  (6)  for  strontium  sulphate,  100.9,  99.73,  99.86,  99.84,  99.47,  99.77» 
99.6;  mean,  99.75  per  cent.    (H.  Schmidt.) 
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The  solution  containing  the  aluminium  (but  no  phosphoric 
acid,  or  anything  but  aluminium  that  is  precipitated  by  ammonia) 
is  treated  with  considerable  ammonium  chloride,  or  ammonium 
nitrate,  heated  to  boiling  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  vessel,  and 
a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  is  added.  The  precipitate  is  allowed  ta 
settle,  after  which  the  clear  solution  is  poured  through  a  filter 
which  rests  on  a  platinum  cone,  but  without  appljdng  suction. 
The  precipitate  is  washed  three  times  by  decantation  with  hot  water 
to  which  a  drop  of  ammonia  and  a  little  ammonium  nitrate  has  been 
added,  and  finally  transferred  to  the  filter.  The  precipitate  is 
now  washed  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  hot  wash  liquid 
(so  that  the  precipitate  is  thoroughly  churned  up  each  time) 
imtil  the  filtrate  ceases  to  give  a  test  for  chlorine.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  then  dried  as  completely  as  possible  by  the  applica- 
tion of  suction  and  ignited  wet  in  a  platinum  crucible.  After  the 
precipitate  and  ash  have  become  white,  the  covered  crucible  is 
heated  over  the  blast-lamp  for  about  ten  minutes,  cooled  in  a  desic* 
cauir  and  weighed.  The  process  is  repeated  until  a  constant 
weight  is  obtained. 
Determination  of  Aluminium  by  the  Method  of  Alfred  Stock."*" 

In  the  determination  of  aluminium  by  precipitation  with 
ammonia,  there  are  a  number  of  difficulties  to  overcome.  In  the 
first  place  the  precipitate  always  contains  more  or  less  basic 
aluminium  sulphate,  and  it  requires  long  ignition  to  expel  the  last 
traces  of  sulphuric  anhydride.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  possible  to  wash 
out  all  the  sulphate  by  means  of  a  solution  of  ammonia  and 
ammonium  nitrate;  the  operation,  however,  is  very  tedious  and 
a  large  quantity  of  the  wash  liquid  is  required.  Another  disad- 
vantage  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  filtration  takes  place  very 
slowly,  even  when  the  precipitate  contains  basic  sulphate,  on 
account  of  the  slimy  nature  of  aluminium  hydroxide. 

By  the  method  of  Stock,  these  difficulties  are  overcome.  The 
nearly  neutral  solution  of  the  aluminium  salt,  which  on  account  of 
hydrolysis  always  shows  an  acid  reaction 

Aia3+3HOH?r*Al(OH)3+3HCl. 

♦  Ber.  1900,  548. 
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is  treated  in  the  cold  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  iodide  and 
potassium  iodate.  This  mixture  in  the  presence  of  acid  is  decom- 
posed in  accordance  with  the  equation 

KIO3  +  SKI + 6HC1 = 3H2O + 6KC1 + 3I2, 

whereby  the  equilibrium  which  existed  in  the  hydrolysis  of  the 
aluminium  salt  is  disturbed  and  the  first  reaction  continues  to 
take  place  until  all  the  aluminum  is  precipitated.  If  now  the 
iodine  in  the  solution  is  made  to  react  with  sodium  thiosulphate 
and  the  mixture  Is  heated  on  the  water  bath  for  half  an  hour,  the 
precipitate  collects  in  such  a  condition  that  it  can  be  quickly 
filtered  and  washed. 

Procedure, — ^The  solution  in  which  the  aluminum  is  to  be 
determined  should  be  very  slightly  acid;  if  more  acid  is 
pr^nt  sodium  hydroxide  is  added  until  a  permanent  pre- 
cipitate  is  just  obtained  which  is  redissolved  by  means  of  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Thereupon  equal  volumes  of  a 
25  per  cent,  potassium  iodide  solution  and  a  saturated  potassium 
iodate  solution  (about  7  per  cent.  KIO3)  are  added.  After  about 
five  minutes  the  solution  is  decolorized  by  the  addition  of  a  20 
per  cent,  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  and  a  little  of  the  potassium 
iodide  and  iodate  mixture  is  added  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
enough  was  added  in  the  first  place.  One  or  two  c.c.  more  of 
sodium  thiosulphate  are  added  and  the  solution  heated  half  an 
hour  on  the  water  bath.  The  pure  white  precipitate  settles  out 
well,  and  can  be  filtered  through  a  filter  with  relatively  wide  pores, 
washed  with  hot  water,  ignited  and  weighed  as  AI2O3. 

Remark, — The  presence  of  calcium,  magnesium  and  boric  acid 
does  not  interfere  with  the  above  determination,  but  if  phosphoric 
acid  is  contained  in  the  solution,  the  phosphate  of  aluminum  is 
precipitated.  It  is  obvious  that  the  method  cannot  be  employed 
in  the  presence  of  organic  substances  such  as  tartaric  acid,  citric 
acid,  sugar,  etc.,  which  prevent  the  precipitation  of  aluminium 
hydroxide. 

If  the  solution  contains  only  aluminium  in  the  form  of  its  chlo- 
ride, nitrate,  or  sulphate,  it  can  be  determined  by  evaporating  the 
solution  in  a  platinum  crucible  on  the  water-bath  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  the  excess  of  the  latter  being  finally 
removed  by  cautious  heating  over  the  free  fiame  in  an  inclined 
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crucible.     The  residue  of  ahuninium  sulphate  is  then  changed  by 
strong  ignition  over  the  blast-lamp  to  the  oxide. 

In  the  case  of  organic  salte  of  oi^anic  acids,  the  oxide  is  readily 
obtained  by  careful  ignition  of  the  salt  in  a  platinum  crucible. 


mOH,  Fe.     At.  Wt.  65.85. 
Forms:  Ferric  Oxide,  Fe,0„  and  Metallic  Iron. 

Detenninatioa  as  Fe,0,. 

Tins  is  the  form  chiefly  used  for  the  gravimetric  detenoination 
of  iron.  The  solution  containing  the  ferric  salt  in  the  presence 
of  ammonium  chloride  is  heated  to  about  4 
70°  C.  in  a  porcelain  dish  or  Jena  beaker  * 
and  precipitated  by  means  of  a  slight  excess 
of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  washed  by 
decantation  with  hot  water  and  finally  with 
a  strong  stream  of  hot  water  from  the  wash- 
bottle.t  It  is  ignited  gradually  at  first  in 
a  covered  platinum  crucible  and  finally  in 
the  half-covered  crucible  over  the  Teclu 
burner.!  Th^  ferric  oxide  obtained  varies 
in  its  appearance  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  it  has  been  heated.  Gently 
^nited  ferric  oxide  is  reddish  brown,  whereas 
when  strongly  ignited  it  has  almost  the 
appearance  of  graphite.  Both  forms  are 
difficultly   soluble   in   dilute   hydrochloric  _. 

acid,  but  can  be  readily  dissolved  by  digest- 
ing with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  water-bath. 

*  Too  high  results  are  invorUbij'  obtaiaed  in  ordinary  glass  veBsela. 
Thus  the  Fesults  are  oftea  one  per  cent  too  high  with  careful  work. 

t  For  thia  purpose  a  wasb-bottle  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  26  is  useful. 
By  blowing  through  the  long  arm  of  the  U-tube  (which  is  provided  with  a 
Bunsen  valve)  and  placing  the  thumb  over  the  short  Eirm  a  continuous 
stream  o£  water  is  maintained  which  can  be  stopped  at  any  time  by  removing 
the  thumb. 

t  It  is  not  advisable  to  heat  over  the  blast  on  account  of  the  danger 
of  forming  arane  Fe,0,.  The  magnetism  of  such  a  precipitate  can  be  shown 
by  placing  a  magnet  outside  the  platinum  crucible  and  moving  it  slowly 
up  and  down. 
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If  the  iron  is  in  solution  either  as  the  ferrous  or  ferric  salt  of  a 
volatile  acid^  it  can  be  readily  converted  into  ferric  oxide  by  evapo- 
ration with  sulphuric  acid  and  ignition  of  the  residue. 

a.  Determination  as  Metallic  Iron. 

Iron  may  be  determined  by  electrolysis,  but  this  method  offers 
no  advantages  over  the  gravimetric  method  just  described  or  the 
following  volumetric  process,  so  that  it  will  not  be  discussed  in  this 
book. 

In  the  case  of  the  analysis  of  oxide  iron  ores  or  of  mixtures  of 
considerable  iron  oxide  with  comparatively  little  alumina,  titanium 
dioxide,  or  silica,  the  following  method  is  accurate  and  rapid. 

The  finely  powdered  and  weighed  *  substance  contained  in  a 
porcelain  boat  is  introduced  into  a  tube  of  difficultly  fusible  glass 
and  heated  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  dry  hydrogen  imtil  no  more 
drops  of  water  condense  on  the  cool  front  end  of  the  tube  and  the 
contents  of  the  boat  appear  gray  and  not  black.  By  this  means 
the  ferric  oxide  is  reduced  to  metallic  iron: 

Fe203-f3H2  =  3H20-f2Fe. 

After  cooling  in  the  stream  of  hydrogen,  the  boat  and  its  contents 
are  again  weighed  after  remaining  some  time  in  a  desiccator.  The 
loss  in  weight  p  represents  the  amount  of  oxygen  originally  com- 
bined with  the  iron,  from  which  the  amount  of  iron  can  be  calcu- 
lated: 

30:2Fe=p:x 

2Fe 

It  is  still  more  accurate  to  dissolve  the  metallic  iron  produced 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  out  of  contact  with  the  air  and  determining 

*  Ferric  oxide  after  having  been  powdered  and  ignited  is  so  hygroecopio 
that  the  porcelain  boat  should  be  placed  within  a  weighing-beaker  with 
ground-glass  top  immediately  after  removing  it  from  the  desiccator,  and 
then  weighed. 
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the  amount  present  volumetrically  by  titrating  with  potassium 
permanganate  solution. 

Remark, — ^In  attempting  to  reduce  ferric  oxide  to  iron  by 
means  of  hydrogen,  it  is  very  important  to  boat  the  oxide  to  bright 
redness.  At  a  dull  red  heat,  the  oxide  is  to  be  sure  reduced  to 
metal,  but  in  such  cases  black,  pyrophoric  iron  is  formed  and  the 
latter  cannot  be  exposed  to  the  air  and  weighed  without  becoming 
oxidized.  By  heating  to  a  bright  red  heat,  however,  the  iron 
becomes  gray,  is  no  longer  pyrophoric,  and  can,  if  allowed  to  cool 
in  the  stream  of  hydrogen,  which  is  subsequently  replaced  by 
carbon  dioxide,  be  safely  weighed  in  the  air  without  fear  of 
oxidation. 

Although  this  method  is  extremely  simple,  and  the  correspond- 
ing oxides  of  aluminium,  chromium,  titanium  and  zircon,  etc., 
are  not  reduced  under  the  same  conditions,  it  should  be  used  with 
caution  and  only  when  the  ferric  oxide  greatly  predominates  in  a 
mixture  of  oxides.  Otherwise  the  reduction  of  the  iron  is  incom- 
plete on  account  of  some  of  the  ferric  oxide  being  enclosed  within 
the  particles  of  foreign  oxide.  This  has  been  proved  by  the  work 
of  Daniel  and  Leberle  *  and  by  Treadwell  and  Wegelin.f 

3*  Volumetric  Determination  of  Iron,  according  to  Margueritte4 

Although  the  volimietric  methods  are  discussed  in  the  second 
part  of  this  book,  this  determination  is  so  important  and  is  so 
often  used  to  test  the  purity  of  the  iron  oxide  produced  by  a  gravi- 
metric analysis  that  it  seems  proper  to  discuss  it  at  this  place. 

Principle  of  the  Method. 

Ferroiis  salts  are  oxidized  by  potassium  permanganate  in  acid 
solution  to  ferric  salts: 

2KMn04+ lOFeSO^+SH^O^ = K3SO4+  2MnSO^+8H30+5Fe,(S04),. 

If,  therefore,  a  potassiiun  permanganate  solution  of  known 
strength  is  slowly  added  to  the  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt,  it  will 

*  Z.  anorg.  Chem.,  34,  393  (1903). 

t  A  table  is  given,  showing  the  results  of  twelve  experiments,  in  the 
German  edition  of  this  book  (1907). 

X  Ann.  de  ehim.  et  de  phys.  [3],  18  (1846),  p.  244. 
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be  decolorized  as  long  as  there  remains  ferrous  salt  to  react  with 
it.  As  soon  as  all  of  the  ferrous  salt  has  been  oxidized,  the  next 
drop  of  the  permanganate  will  impart  a  permanent  pink  color  to 
the  solution,  whereby  the  end-jmnt  of  the  reaction  is  determined* 

Preparation  and  Standardization  of  the  Permanganate  Solution, 

In  most  cases  a  yV  i^ormal  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
is  suitable,  i.e.  one  which  contains  in  one  liter  enough  oxygen  to 
oxidize  ^V  ^^  ^  gram-atom  of  hydrogen  (1.008  gm.  of  hydrogen). 

Potassium  permanganate  in  acid  solution  reacts  according 
to  the  equation 

K3O,  Mn,Oy=K,0+2MnO+5O, 

*•         ^         • 

2KMnO, 

so  that  from  two  molecules  of  permanganate  five  atoms  of  oxygen 
(«»10  atoms  of  hydrogen)  are  available,  thus: 

2K^^  iafop^  =  15^=31.61  gm.  KMnO,-i  gm.-atom  of 

oxygen  =  1  gm.-atom  of  hydrogen. 

Consequently  it  is  necessary  to  take  -^^  of  a  gram-molecule  of 
potassium  permanganate  (3.161  gms.)  for  a  liter  of  jV  normal  solu- 
tion. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  purchase  very  pure  potassium  per- 
manganate, it  is  not  advisable  to  take  the  trouble  of  weighing 
out  just  this  amount  of  the  substance  and  dissolving  it  in  exactly 
the  right  amoimt  of  water,  for  although  we  might  in  this  way  obtain 
the  correct  strength  of  solution,  yet  on  the  following  day  its  value 
would  be  different,  for  the  distilled  water  in  which  the  perman- 
ganate is  dissolved  almost  always  contains  traces  of  organic  matter 
oxidizable  by  the  permanganate.  Consequently  we  weigh  out 
on  a  watch-glass  approximately  the  right  amoimt  of  permanganate 
3.1-3.2  gms.),  dissolve  it  in  a  liter  of  water,  and  allow  it  to  stand 
eight  to  fourteen  days  *  before  using  it.  After  this  time  all  of  the 
oxidizable  matter  in  the  water  will  have  been  completely  destroyed. 

The  solution  is  filtered  through  an  asbestos  filter  and  then  stand- 
ardized. 


*  Cf.  Morse,  Hopkins,  and  Walker,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  18  (1896),  p.  401. 
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StarulardizcUion  of  the  Potassium  Permanganate  Solviion. 

It  is  possible  to  standardize  the  solution  by  a  number  of  diflfer- 
ent  methods,  as  will  be  discussed  in  detail  imder  volumetric  analysis. 
In  this  case  we  are  concerned  with  the  determination  of  iron  only, 
so  that  the  most  natural  way  for  us  to  standardize  the  solution  will 
be  by  means  of  chemically  pure  iron.  An  accurately  weighed  por- 
tion of  iron  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  out  of  contact  with 
the  air  and  permanganate  solution  is  added  from  a  glass-stoppered 
burette  until  the  solution  remains  pink  for  one-half  minute  after 
thoroughly  stirring  or  shaking. 

If  for  the  oxidation  of  a  grams  of  iron  t  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
permanganate  solution  were  necessary,  then 

4  a 

1  c.c.=y  gm.  iron. 

The  value  —  represents  the  titration  value  of  the  solution. 

Remarks* — The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  procuring  of  a 
suitable  standard.  It  is  difficult  to  prepare  iron  which  is  exactly 
100  per  cent.  pure.  Moreover,  the  purity  of  a  sample  of  iron  wire, 
such  as  is  ordinarily  used  for  standardization,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined satisfactorily  by  means  of  a  gravimetric  analysis  because 
the  analytical  errors  are  greater  than  is  usually  supposed.  The 
ferric  hydroxide  precipitate  is  bulky  so  that  it  is  customary  to  take 
only  about  0.2  gm.  of , wire  for  analysis  which  yields  approximately. 
0.283  gm.  of  Fe203  so  that  an  error  of  0.0003  gm.  in  the  final 
weight  corresponds  to  0.1  per  cent,  of  iron  in  the  sample.  The 
precipitate  of  ferric  hydroxide,  moreover,  often  contains  silica 
and  alumina  when  the  analysis  is  carried  out  in  glass  beakers,  or 
when  the  reagents  used  have  been  in  contact  with  glass  for  some 
time.  This  leads  to  high  results  and  the  error  may  amount  to 
0.003  gm.  Again,  in  igniting  a  precipitate  of  hydrated  ferric 
oxide  great  care  must  be  taken  or  some  of  it  will  be  reduced  to 
magnetite  as  can  be  shown  by  a  magnet  held  outside  the  crucible.f 

*  The  text  here  does  not  follow  the  German  edition. 
tThe  carbon  from  the  filter-paper  causes  the  reduction  when  the  pre- 
cipitate and  filter  are  heated  together  and  too  much  heat  is  used  at  the  start. 
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When  magnetite  is  thus  once  formed  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  change  it  back  to  ferric  oxide  by  further  heating  or  by  treating 
the  precipitate  with  concentrated  nitric  acid.  This  leads  to  low 
results.  When  thrown  down  from  hydrochloric  acid  solutions 
by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  the  precipitate  often  contains  some 
chloride  which  it  is  hard  to  remove  by  washing,  and  on  igniting 
such  a  precipitate  there  is  danger  of  losing  a  little  ferric  chloride 
by  volatilization.  On  account  of  these  sources  of  error  it  is 
difficult  to  carry  out  a  perfect  gravimetric  estimation  of  iron 
with  an  accuracy  sufficient  for  standardization  purposes.  The 
most  satisfactory  method  is  to  determine  the  impurities  present, 
but  even  although  this  may  give  the  correct  percentage  of  iron, 
if  there  is  any  carbon,  phosphorus,  silicon  or  sulphur  present,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  compounds  may  be  left  in  solution  which  are 
oxidizable  by  potassium  permanganate,  so  that  a  sample  of  iron 
wire  may  show  against  permanganate  an  apparent  iron  value 
of  from  100  to  101  per  cent.,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  contains 
only  99.7  per  cent,  of  pure  iron. 

A.  Classen  *  has  proposed,  therefore,  to  standardize  potassium 
permanganate  against  pure  electrolytic  iron  and  in  the  author's 
laboratory  this  has  been  found  t6  be  very  satisfactory.  There  is 
a  possibility,  however,  of  such  electrolytic  iron  containing  occluded 
hydrogen,  carbon,  etc.,  which  may  exert  some  effect  upon  the 
titration,  although  when  the  electrolysis  is  properly  carried  out, 
these  errors  cannot  be  large.  G.  Lunge,  in  his  report  to  the  Sixth 
International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemists  f  (Rome,  1907), 
recommended  that  permanganate  should  be  standardized  against 
one  of  four  substances: 

(1)  Pure  oxalic  acid,  the  exact  value  of  which  has  been  deter- 
mined by  titration  agaftist  standard  barium  hydroxide  solution. 
The  barium  hydroxide  is  standardized  against  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  i£|  in  turn  titrated  against  sodium  carbonate.  (See 
Acidimetry.) 


*  Mohr-Classen,  Lehrbuch  der  chem.-analyt.  Titriermethode  (1896). 
t  See  also  Z.  Angew.  Chem.  17,  195  (1904). 
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(2)  Pure  iron  wire,  the  exact  value  of  which  ia  known  by  a 
comparison  with  oxalic  acid  (standardized  as  above). 

(3)  Sodium  oxalate.    (See  Acidimetry.) 

(4)  Hydrogen  peroxide  by  the  Nitrometer  Method. 

Preparation  of  Etectrotsrtic  Iron. 

Some  commercial  ferrous  chloride  is  dissolved  in  water  and  a 

little  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  is  saturated  with  hydrogen 

sulphide,  and   filtered.    After  boiling  off  the  excess  of  hydrogen 

sulphide,  the  ferrous  chloride  is  oxidized  by  means  of  potassium 


chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  excess  of  chlorine  boiled  off, 
and  the  solution  neutralized  by  the  careful  addition  of  sodium 
hydroxide.  The  iron  is  then  precipitated  by  the  barium  carbonate 
method  (see  p.  134).  The  well-washed  precipitate  is  dissolved  in 
hot,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  freed  from  barium  by  a  double 
precipitation  of  the  iron  with  ammonia.  The  hydrated  ferric 
oxide  thus  obtained  is  dried,  ignited,  and  reduced  to  metal  in  a 
stream  of  hydrogen  as  described  on  p.  84.  The  metallic  iron  is 
dissolved  in  the  calculated  amount  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  out  of 
contact  with  the  air  (passing  CO2 .through  the  solution*).    The 

*  For  the  geDeration  of  cubon  dbxide,  an  appttntua  Hunilar  to  th&t  abown 
io  Fig.  30  ia  used,  odIjt  the  WBah-botCle  A  a  filled  with  penoaogsnate  aolc- 
tioD,  and  the  tower  C  containa  pumice  aoaked  with  copper  auli^iate  solution, 
above  which  is  a  plug  of  cotton. 

Tie  potaamum  pennanganate  and  copper  sulphate  both  serve  to  Tcmove 
H,S  from  the  CX>,. 
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solution  is  then  diluted  with  water  until  20  e.e.  contfun  about 
0.35  gm.  iron. 

In  addition  it  is  also  necessary  to  provide  a  solution  of  am- 
monium oxalate,  saturated  at  the  room  temperature. 

For  the  electrolysis,  two  electrodes  K  {Fig.  27)  are  prepared 
by  taking  two  pieces  of  platinum-foil  about  25  sq.  cm.  surface  and 


fastening  a  piece  of  fairly  heavy  platinum  wire  to  each;  they 
are  bent  so  that  they  will  conveniently  pass  through  the  neck 
of  a  liter-flask.  The  electrodes  are  cleaned  by  boiling  in  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  and  finally  igniting  them  over  the 
free  Same.  To  accomplish  the  latter  purpose,  it  is  convenient 
to  hang  them  upon  a  heavy  platinum  wire  which  is  itself  placed 
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on  an  iroo  ring;  they  are  then  heated  over  the  Don4uinmous 
flame  of  the  Teclu  burner  (Fig.  2S).* 

After  the  ignition  the  electrodea  are  allowed  to  cool  in  a  desio* 
cator  and  weighed  accurately  by  the  method  of  Bwings  (cf.  p. 
iO).  About  350  c.c.  of  the  ammonium  oxalate  solution  are  now 
placed  in  a  400-c.c.  beaker  and  20  c.c.  of  the  iron  solution 
(about  0.35  gm.  Fe)  are  added.  The  beaker  is  covered  with  a 
glass  plate  containing  three  holes  (Fig.  29).  At  the  ends  of 
the  plate  are  fastened  two  corks  which  serve  to  support  the 
two  heavy  platinum  wires  a  and  b.  Through  the  two  side 
holes  are  passed  from   below  the  bent  platinum   wires  of  the. 


cathodes  K,  leaving  them  suspended  from  a;  while  through 
the  middle  hole  the  end  of  the  spiral  anode  passes  and  b 
suspended  from  the  cross- wire  6.  The  wire  a  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  negative,  and  wire  b  with  the  positive  pole  of  a 
battery,  and  the  solution  is  eleetroiyzed  for  from  one  and  one-half 
to  two  hours  at  about  60°  with  a  current  of  0.5-0.7  ampere.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  there  will  be  firmly  attached  to  each  of  the 
cathodes  about  0.15-0.17  gm.  of  a  bright,  steel^ray  deposit. 
The  circuit  is  broken,  one  of  the  electrodes  is  removed,  and 
the  circuit  again  closed.   The  electrode  which  has  been  removed  is 

*  'Dm  electrodee  muat  be  above  the  inner  flame  mantle. 
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at  once  plunged  into  a  beaker  of  distilled  water,  taken  out,  the 
bottom  edge  touched  with  a  piece  of  filter-paper  to  remove 
the  greater  part  of  the  adhering  water,  and  then  washed  with  a 
liberal  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  that  has  been  distiUed  over  lime. 
The  lower  edge  is  again  touched  with  filter-paper,  then  washed 
with  ether  which  has  been  distilled  over  potash,  after  which  it  is 
<iried  in  the  hot  closet  until  the  ether  has  evaporated  (this  takes 
•about  half  a  minute).  It  is  then  placed  in  a  desiccator.  The  sec- 
ond electrode  is  now  removed  from  the  cu'cuit  and  subjected  to 
precisely  the  same  treatment.  After  the  electrodes  have  been  in 
the  desiccator  for  fifteen  minutes  they  are  weighed. 

While  the  solution  is  being  electrolyzed  the  solvent  for  the  iron 
should  be  prepared.  In  the  liter-flask  K  (Fig.  30)  are  placed 
500  c.c.  of  water  and  50  c.c.  of  chemically  pure  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  contents  of  the  flask  are  heated  to  boiling, 
meanwhile  passing  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  through  the  liquid. 
After  the  latter  has  boiled  vigorously  for  ten  minutes  the  flask 
is  closed  at  6,  removed  from  the  flame,  placed  in  cold  water,  and 
allowed  to  cool  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide. 

In  this  manner  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  is  obtained  com- 
pletely free  from  air,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  its  oxidizing  any 
of  the  ferrous  salt. 

One  of  the  weighed  electrodes,  on  which  the  iron  has  been  de- 
posited, is  thrown  into  the  flask  containing  the  sulphuric  acid;  the 
flask  is  immediately  closed  and  gently  heated  on  the  watef-bath, 
or  better  to  boiling,  still  passing  carbon  dioxide  through  the 
apparatus.  The  iron  dissolves  very  quickly,  leaving  no  residue.* 
The  flask  is  then  closed  at  6,  placed  in  cold  water,  and  titrated 
with  permanganate  solution  added  from  a  glass-stoppered  burette 
provided  with  a  Key's  float  t  to.facilitate  the  reading  of  the  meniscus. 
After  noting  the  burette  reading,  the  permanganate  is  added  drop 
by  drop  and  the  flask  is  constantly  rotated  to  insure  thorough  mix- 


*  Sometimes  a  minute  trace  of  carbon  remains  undiBSolved,  but  it  is  so 
.small  in  amount  that  it  can  safely  be  disregarded, 
t  See  under  Volumetric  Analysis. 
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ing  of  the  permangaoate  with  the  ferrous  Bolution.    When  the  solu- 
tion posaessee  a  slight  pink  color,  pennanent  for  half  a  minute,  the 


Fig.  30. 
«nd-point  is  reached,  and  after  the  burette  hasdrained,  a  second 
reading  is  taken.  A  blank  test  is  made  with  another  portion  of 
500  c.c.  of  water  and  50  c.c.  suiphuric  acid  solution  (boiled  free  from 
air  in  the  same  way  and  allowed  to  cool  in  a  stream  of  carbon 
dioxide),  to  see  how  much  permanganate  is  necessary  to  impart 
this  pink  color  in  the  absence  of  iron.  This  amount  should  be 
subtracted  from  the  total  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  per- 
manganate solution  used  in  titrating  the  iron. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  procedure  are  excellent. 

After  the  strength  of  the  permanganate  solution  has  been 
accurately  determined  by  the  above  method  the  apparent  iron 
value  of  a  sample  of  iron  wire  may  be  determined.  After  this  is 
known  it  is  possible  to  determine  accurately  the  strength  of  a  new 

X  Thus  Dr.  SchudI  obtained  the  following  values  by  using  three  methods: 

1  C.C.  KMnO,~  0.005485  g.  Fe  with  electrolytic  iron; 

lc.c.      "      -0.005470  g.  "     "    iodine; 

1  cc       "      -0.005463  g.  "      "     oialic  acid. 
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permanganate  solution,  or  of  the  same  solution  at  a  future  date, 
by  titrating  against  a  solution  of  the  same  wire. 


Detennination  of  the  Apparent  Iron  Value  of  Iron  Wire. 

The  wire  is  cleaned  by  rubbing  with  a  piece  of  emery  paper  until 
it  is  perfectly  bright.  It  is  then  passed  through  filter-paper  until 
it  no  longer  leaves  a  gray  mark  on  the  paper.  The  wire  is  wound 
round  a  dry  glass  rod,  making  a  spiral,  and  a  portion  of  0. 15-0.2  gm. 
is  weighed  out.  This  is  dissolved,  as  described  on  p.  559,  in  a 
flask  which  is  fitted  with  a  Bunsen  valve  *  and  contains  55  c.c. 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (50  c.c.  water +  5  c.c.  cone.  H2SO4);  the 
solution  is  boiled  t  a  few  minutes  after  the  iron  has  all  dissolved. 
It  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  then  titrated  with  permanganate 
which  has  been  standardized  against  electrolytic  iron  or  sodium 
oxalate.    The  apparent  iron  value  of  the  wire  \&  then  calculated. 

Every  time  a  new  supply  of  iron  wire  is  obtained  its  apparent 
iron  value  should  be  determined. 

The  following  results  of  determinations  made  with  great  care 
by  B.  Schudel  in  the  author's  laboratory  illustrate  the  process: 

I.  Standardization  of  KMnO^  Solution  by  means  of  Electrolytic  Iron, 

(a)  0.1650  gm.  electrolytic  iron  required  30.06  c.c.  KMn04  solution 
(fr)  0.1650  ''  "  ''         ''       30.09  " 

1  c.c.  KMn04  solution,  therefore,  corresponds  to  0.005485  gm. 
Fe. 

II.  Determination  of  the  Iron  Value  of  Iron  Wire. 

(a)  0.2054  gm.  iron  wire  required  37.64  c.c.  KMn04  solution 

(b)  0.2005  ''       ''      ''  ''        36.74   '' 

1  c.c.  KMn04  =0.005458  gm.  wire. 
The  iron  wire,  therefore,  apparently  contains  100.5  per  cent  Fe. 
Obviously,  then,  an  incorrect  value  for  the  strength  of  the  per- 
manganate solution  would  be  obtained  if  we  were  to  use  for  the 
computation  the  real  iron  value  of  99.7  per  cent. 

*  Still  better  is  the  use  of  the  glass  valve  as  recommended  by  Contat 
(Chem.  Ztg.,  1898,  298)  and  improved  by  GOckel  (Z.  Angew.  Chem.,  1899, 
620).  When  the  boiling  is  stopped,  sodium  bicarbonate  is  sucked  back 
into  the  solution,  and  there  is  no  overpressure  on  the  outside. 

t  The  boiling  of  the  solution  is  necessary,  as  otherwise  hydrocarbons  or 
other  reducing  substances  remain  in  solution  so  that  too  much  perman- 
ganate is  used 
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of  Ferric  Compounds  according  to  the  Method  of 

Margueritte. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  in  order  to 
determine  the  amount  of  iron  present  in  a  solution  by  titration 
vnXh  potassium  permanganate,  it  is  necessary  for  the  iron  to  be 
present  entirely  in  the  ferrous  condition.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  apply  this  method  to  the  analysis  of  ferric  compounds,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  reduce  them  completely. 

To  effect  the  reduction  of  a  ferric  sulphate  solution  we  can 
proceed  as  follows :  The  solution  is  placed  in  a  200-c.c.  flask,  acidified 
with  one-tenth  its  volume  of  pure,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
the  flask  is  closed  with  a  stopper  provided  with  two  tubes  through 
which  gas  can  enter  and  leave  the  flask,  the  contents  of  the  flask 
are  heated  to  boiling  and  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  through  the 
solution  imtil  it  is  perfectly  colorless.  The  boiling  is  continued 
and  carbon  dioxide  is  now  passed  through  the  solution  until  the 
excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  completely  removed.  The  solu- 
tion is  then  allowed  to  cool  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  titrated  exactly  as  in  the  standardization  of  the  solution  of 
permanganate. 

If  i  c.c.  of  permanganate  were  necessary  to  completely  oxidize 
the  solution  and  1  c.c.  of  the  permanganate  corresponds  to  a  gm. 
of  iron,  then  the  titrated  solution  evidently  contains  a  .  t  gm.  of 
iron. 

Besides  hydrogen  sulphide,  a  great  many  other  substances 
can  be  used  to  reduce  the  ferric  salt,  e.g.,  zinc,  sulphurous  acid, 
stannous  chloride.  The  use  of  these  substances  will  be  discussed 
in  the  portion  of  this  book  devoted  to  Volumetric  Analysis. 

Remark. — ^The  titration  of  a  solution  by  means  of  potassium 
permanganate  takes  place  preferably  in  a  sulphuric  acid  solution; 
in  the  case  of  hydrochloric  acid  too  high  results  will  be  obtained 
<due  to  the  fact  that  the  permanganate  oxidizes  some  of  the  acid), 
imless  the  oxidation  takes  place  in  a  dilute  solution  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  excess  of  manganous  sulphate.    See  Volumetric  Analysis. 

TITAHIUM,  Ti.     At.  Wt.  48.1. 

Titanium,  when  present  in  large  amounts,  is  determined  as  its 
dioxide,  TiO,;  but  if  only  small  amounts  are  to  be  determined. 
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as  in  the  case  of  many  rocks  and  iron   ores,  the  colorimetric 
method  is  preferable. 

(a)  Determination  as  Titanium  Dioxide. 

The  titanium  is  precipitated  from  solution  either  by  means  of 
ammonia,  or  by  boiling  a  solution  strongly  acid  with  acetic  acid 
and  containing  considerable  ammonium  acetate;  or,  finally,  by 
boiling  the  slightly  acid  solution  of  the  sulphate.  In  all  these 
cases  it  is  precipitated  as  titanic  acid,  from  which  it  is  changed  by 
ignition  into  TiOj. 

The  two  former  methods  are  preferable  to  the  third.  See 
separation  of  titanium  from  aluminium. 

(&)  Determination  of  Titanium  Colorimetrically ;  Method  of 

A.  Weller.* 

(Suitable  for  small  amounts  of  titanium.) 

This  determination  depends  upon  the  fact  that  acid  solutions 
of  titanium  sulphate  are  colored  intensely  yellow  when  treated 
with  hydrogen  peroxide;  the  yellow  color  increases  with  the 
amoimt  of  titanium  present  and  is  not  altered  by  an  excess  of 
hydrogen  peroxide.  On  the  other  hand,  inaccurate  results  are 
obtained  in  the  presence  of  hydrofluoric  acid  (Hillebrand) ;  con- 
sequently it  is  not  permissible  to  use  hydrogen  peroxide  for  this 
determination  which  has  been  prepared  from  barium  peroxide  by 
means  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid.  Furthermore,  chromic,  vanadic, 
and  molybdic  acids  must  not  be  present,  since  they  also  give 
colorations  with  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  presence  of  small  amoimts 
of  iron  docs  not  affect  the  reaction,  but  large  amounts  of  iron  cause 
trouble  on  account  of  the  color  of  the  iron  solution.  If,  however, 
phosphoric  acid  is  added  to  the  colored  ferric  solution  it  becomes 
decolorized,  and  from  such  a  solution  the  determination  of  titanium 
offers  no  difficulty.  The  solution  in  which  the  titaniimi  is  to  be 
determined  must  contain  at  least  5  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid; 
an  excess  does  not  influence  the  reaction.  The  reaction  is  so 
delicate  that  0.00005  gm.  of  TiOj  present  as  sulphate  in  60  c.c. 
of  solution  give  a  distinctly  visible  yellow  coloration. 

For  this  determination  a  standard  solution  of  titaniimi  sulphate 


*  Berichte,  15.  p.  2593. 
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is  required.  This  can  be  prepared  by  taking  0.6000  gm.  of  po- 
tassium titanic  fluoride  which  has  been  several  times  recrystal- 
lized  and  gently  ignited  (corresponding  to  0.2  gm.  of  TiOj).  This  is 
treated  in  a  platinum  crucible  several  times  with  a  little  water 
and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  expelling  the  excess  of  acid  by 
gentlo  ignition,  finally  dissolving  in  a  little  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  diluting  with  5  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  to  100  c.c.  One 
cubic  centimeter  of  this  solution  corresponds  to  0.002  gm.  TiO,. 

The  determination  proper  is  carried  out  in  the  same  way  as 
described  on  p.  60,  under  the  colorimetric  determination  of  am- 
monium. 

50  c.c.  of  the  solution  which  has  been  brought  to  a  definite 
and  accurately  measured  volume  is  placed  in  a  Nessler  tube  be- 
side a  series  of  other  tubes,  each  containing  a  known  amount 
of  the  standard  titantium  solution,  filled  up  to  the  mark  with 
water  and  each  treated  with  2  c.c.  of  3  per  cent,  hydrogen  per- 
oxide *  (free  from  hydrofluoric  acid).  The  color  of  the  solution 
in  question  is  compared  with  the  standards.  This  method  is 
only  suitable  for  the  estimation  of  small  amounts  of  titanium,  as 
the  shades  of  strongly  colored  solutions  cannot  be  compared 
acciurately. 

Chromium,  O.   At.  Wt.  62.1. 

Forms:  Chromic  Oxide,  Cr^O,;  Barium  Chromate,  BaCrOf. 

(a)  Chrotnic  Compounds. 

Determination  as  Chromic  Oxide. 

1.  By  Precipitation  with  Ammonia  or  Ammonium  Sulphide. 

If  the  chromium  is  present  in  solution  as  chromic  compound 
it  can  be  precipitated  exactly  as  described  under  aluminium,  by 
means  of  a  sli^test  possible  excess  of  ammonia  f  in  the  presence 
of  considerable  ammonium  salts  (or  better  still,  by  the  addition  of 
freshly  prepared  ammonium  sulphide  solution  to  the  boiling  solu- 

*  The  hydrogen  peroxide  solution  is  prepared  shcMtly  before  using  by  dis- 
solving commercial  potassium  percarbonate  in  dilute  sulphuric  &cid. 

t  An  excess  of  ammonia  prevents  the  complete  precipitation  of  the 
ehromium  hydroxide,  the  filtrate  is  then  colored  pink.  In  such  cases  the 
filtrate  must  be  boiled  until  the  excess  of  ammonia  is  expelled,  and  the 
ehromium  is  all  precipitated. 
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tion) .  The  precipitated  Cr (OH)  3  is  washed  with  dilute  ammonium 
nitrate  solution  and  ignited  wet  in  a  platinum  crucible,  being  there- 
by changed  to  the  oxide,  Cr203.  The  results  obtained  are  always 
B  few  tenths  of  a  per  cent,  too  high  on  account  of  the  formation 
of  small  amounts  of  alkali  chromate  even  though  the  entire  opera- 
tion takes  place  in  platinum  vessels.  The  alkali  comes  from  the 
reagents.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  ignited  product  contains 
B  Uttle  chromate,  as  the  aqueous  extraction  always  possesses  a 
dight  yellow  color  and  gives  with  silver  nitrate  a  red  precipitate 
of  silver  chromate. 

If  phosphoric  acid  is  present,  it  will  be  found  in  the  precipitate. 
In  this  case  the  dried  precipitate  is  fused  in  a  platinum  crucible 
with  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate,  whereby  sodium 
chromate  and  sodium  phosphate  are  obtained.  The  melt  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  phosphoric 
acid  precipitated  by  means  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  mixture, 
-as  described  under  Phosphoric  Acid.  From  the  filtrate  the 
chromium  is  determined  as  barium  chromate  in  acetic  acid  solu- 
tion as  described  below. 

2.  By    Precipitation    with    Potassium    Iodide — lodate    Solution, 

Method  of  Stock  and  Massacin.* 

The  determination  is  carried  out  as  in  the  case  of  aluminium 
(cf.  p.  81).  The  slightly  acid  t  solution,  contained  in  a  porcelain 
•dish,  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  iodide  and  iodate, 
decolorized  after  a  few  minutes  by  means  of  sodium  thiosulphate 
solution,  treated  with  a  little  more  iodide  and  iodate  and  then  again 
with  a  few  c.c.  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  and  heated  half  an  hour  on 
the  water-bath.  The  flocculent  precipitate  of  chromic  hydrox- 
ide settles  quickly,  and  is  filtered  preferably  through  a  hot  water 
filter  under  slight  suction.  The  precipitate  is  ignited  wet  in  a 
platinum  crucible. 

(6)  Chromates. 

If  the  chromium  is  present  in  solution  in  the  form  of  an  alkali 
•chromate,  free  from  chloride  and  large  amounts  of  sulphuric  acid, 

♦  Ber.,  1901,  467. 

t  If  the  solutioQ  is  strongly  acid,  it  is  neutralised  by  the  addition  of  pure 
KOH  solution  drop  by  drop,  until  a  faint  permanent  turbidity  is  obtained. 
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it  may  be  determined  very  accurately  by  precipitation  with  mer- 
curous  nitrate  solution  as  mercurous  chromate;  on  ignition  the 
iatter  is  changed  to  Cr^O,. 

Procedure. — The  neutral  or  weakly  acid  solution  is  treated 
with  a  solution  of  pure  mercurous  nitrate  whereby  brown,  basic 
mercurous  chromate,  (4Hg20,3CrO,),  is  formed.  On  heating  to 
boiling,  the  precipitate  becomes  a  beautiful,  fiery  red,  being  con- 
verted into  the  neutral  salt  Hg2Cr04.  This  red  salt  settles  very 
quickly,  and  if  the  precipitation  is  complete  the  solution  above  the 
precipitate  will  be  colorless.  After  cooling,  the  precipitate  is  filtered 
off,  washed  thoroughly  with  water  containing  a  Uttle  mercurous 
nitrate,  dried  and  separated  from  the  filter  as  completely  as  possible. 
The  filter  is  burned  in  a  platinum  spiral  and  ignited  with  the  main 
portion  of  the  precipitate,  gently  at  first  and  finally  strongly,  in 
a  platinum  crucible  imder  a  hood  with  a  good  draft,  afterwards 
weighing  the  residue  as  CrjO,. 

The  purity  of  the  mercurous  nitrate  must  be  tested  before  using 
it.    5  gms.  of  the  salt  should  leave  no  residue  after  being  ignited. 

This  excellent  method  for  the  determination  of  chromium 
unfortunately  permits  of  only  a  very  limited  application.  If 
the  solution  contains  any  considerable  amount  of  chloride, 
mercurous  chloride  will  be  precipitated  with  the  mercurous  chro- 
mate, which,  although  volatile  on  ignition,  renders  the  precipitate 
too  bulky  and  the  method  inaccurate. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  chromium  present 
as  chromate  in  a  solution  containing  chloride,  two  other  methods 
are  at  our  disposal.  The  chromate  may  be  reduced  by  boiling 
with  sulphurous  acid  (or  by  evaporating  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  alcohol)  and  analyzed  according  to  (a),  or  it 
may  be  just  as  accurately,  and  much  more  conveniently,  deter- 
mined by  precipitating  as 

Barium  Chromate  ^ 

and  weighing  this  after  gentle  ignition. 

Procedure. — ^The  neutral  solution,  or  one  weakly  acid  with  acetic 
acid,  is  treated  at  the  boiling  temperature  with  a  solution  of  barium 
acetate  added  drop  by  drop,*  and  after  standing  for  some  time, 


*  If  the  barium  acetate  solution  is  added  too  quickly  some  of  it  will  be 
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is  filtered  through  a  Gooch  crucible  (without  using  very  strong 
suction,  as  otherwise  the  filter  will  soon  get  stopped  up  and  the 
solution  will  filter  extremely  slowly).  The  precipitate  is  washed 
with  dilute  alcohol  and  dried  in  the  hot  closet.  The  crucible  is 
suspended  in  a  larger  one  of  porcelain  by  means  of  an  asbestos 
ring  (cf.  p€ige  27)  and  heated,  at  first  gently,  and  finally  over  the 
full  flame  of  a  good  Bunsen  burner.  After  five  minutes  the  cover 
is  removed  and  the  heating  is  continued  until  the  precipitate 
appears  a  imiform  yellow  throughout,  when  it  is  cooled  in  a  desic- 
cator and  weighed. 

Sometimes  the  precipitate  appears  green  on  the  sides  of  the 
crucible  owing  to  a  slight  reduction  (by  means  of  dust,  traces 
of  alcohol,  etc.)  of  chromic  acid  to  chromic  oxide.  The  latter 
gradually  takes  on  oxygen  from  the  air  during  the  long-continued 
heating  of  the  open  crucible,  so  that  the  green  color  graduaUy 
disappears. 

If  a  grams  of  chromate  were  taken  for  analjrsis,  and  the 
barium  chromate  precipitate  weighed  p  grams,  then  the  amount 
of  chromium  present  may  be  calculated  as  follows; 

BaCr04 :  Cr=p  : « 
Cr 

and 

,      lOOCr   p  .  f. 

BaCrOi  a     '^ 

Example  for  practice :  Potassium  bichromate,  KjCr^O,,  purified 
and  dried  as  described  on  pages  33  and  35. 

Chromium  present  as  chromate  may  be  very  accurately  deter- 
mined by  volumetric  'methods,  as  will  be  shown  under  Volimietric 
Analysis. 

carried  down  with  the  barium  chromate,  8o  that  too  high  results  will  be 
obtained. 
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UftAHIUX,  U.    At.  Wt.,  238.6. 
Forms:  U,Og  and  UO,. 

(a)  Determination  as  n,0,« 

Uranium  is  almost  always  precipitated  by  means  of  ammonia 
as  ammonium  uranate  and  changed  to  U,0,  by  gentle  ignition 
in  a  platinum  crucible  with  free  access  of  air.  According  to 
Zimmerman*  this  transformation  is  only  complete  when  the 
precipitate  is  ignited  in  a  stream  of  oxygen;  the  error  is,  however, 
so  small  that  for  ordinary  purposes  it  can  be  neglected. 

According  to  the  temperature  of  ignition,  the  UjOg  appears 
dirty  green  or  black,  and  is  difficultly  soluble  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphiuic  acids;  in  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  gradually. 
By  heating  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  vol.  cone.  H2S04-f  6  vol. 
H,0)  in  a  closed  tube  at  150°-175°  C.  for  a  long  time  (W.  F. 
Hillebrand),t  the  U^Og  is  completely  dissolved  with  the  formation 
of  uranous  and  uranyl  sulphate: 

U,Og+ 4H2SO,  -  2U0,(S0,) +U  (SO4)  24- 4H,0. 

■ 

UgOg  is  abo  readily  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
presence  of  potassium  bichromate.  These  two  last  facts  are  taken 
advantage  of  in  the  volumetric  determination  of  uranium  (which 
see). 

(b)  Determination  as  ITO,. 

The  ignited  precipitate,  obtained  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  before,  is  heated  over  a  good  Teclu  burner,  or  over  the  blast- 
lamp,  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  imtil  a  constant  weight  is  obtained 
whereby  it  is  quantitatively  changed  to  UOj.  This  is  the  most 
accurate  method  for  the  determination  of  uranium. 

The  UOj  thus  obtained  is  a  brown  powder,  insoluble  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  but  soluble  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  after  long  heating,  best  in  a  closed  tube.  This 
oxide  is  also  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

♦  Ann.  d.  Ch.  und  Ph.,  282  (1886),  p.  287. 
t  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  78,  p.  90. 
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Separation  of  Iroiii  Aluminium^  Chromiumi  Titaniumi  and 
Uranium  from  Calcium,  Strontium,  Barium,  and  Magne- 
sium. 

The  solution  containing  the  above  substances  in  the  presence 
of  considerable  ammonium  chloride  is  placed  in  an  Erlenmeyer 
flask  and  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  freshly  prepared  ammo- 
nium sulphide  free  from  sulphate  and  carbonate.  After  stand- 
ing overnight  the  precipitate  is  filtered  off  and  washed  with 
water  containing  ammonium. sulphide.  It  contains  the  iron  and 
uranium  as  sulphides,  the  aluminium,  chromium,  and  titanium 
as  hydroxides.  In  case  large  amounts  of  magnesium  are  present, 
some  of  it  is  almost  always  present  in  the  precipitate,  so  that  it 
is  then  necessary  to  dissolve  the  precipitate,  after  filtration,  in 
hydrochloric  acid  and  to  reprecipitate  with  ammonium  sulphide. 

Separation  of  Iron  from  Aluminium. 

(1)  The  solution  is  treated  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  pure 
potassium  hydroxide  solution  until  strongly  alkaline,  boiled, 
diluted  with  hot  water,  and  filtered.  The  precipitate  contains 
the  iron  as  hydroxide,  while  the  solution  contains  the  aluminium 
as  aluminate.*  For  the  iron  determination  the  precipitate  is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  reprecipitated  with  ammonia,t 
dried,  and  weighed  as  FcjO,  (see  page  83).  The  aluminium  is 
precipitated  as  hydroxide  from  the  filtrate  by  acidifying  with 
nitric  acid  and  then  adding  ammonia. 

(2)  The  acid  solution  is  treated  with  tartaric  acid  (three  parts 
of  tartaric  acid  for  each  part  of  the  mixed  oxides  (FejOj+AljOj)), 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  the  solution  until  it  is  saturated, 
as  slight  an  excess  as  possible  of  ammonia  is  added,  and  the  sulphide 
of  iron  is  allowed  to  settle  in  a  closed  Erlenmeyer  flask.  It  is  then 
filtered,  washed  with  water  containing  ammonium  sulphide,  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid,  oxidized  with  a  little  potassium  chlorate 
or  nitric  acid,  and  precipitated  as  ferric  hydroxide  by  the  addition 

'1'  If  the  precipitate  is  large,  it  should  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  again  precipitated  with  KOH. 

t  It  is  very  hard  to  wash  the  KOH  precipitate  free  from  alkali  so  that  the 
first  precipitate  should  not  be  weighed. 
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of  ammonia.  The  aluminium  is  determined  in  the  filtrate  by 
evaporating  to  dryness  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sodium  carbo- 
nate and  potassium  nitrate.  The  residue  is  gently  ignited  in  a 
platinum  dish  in  order  to  destroy  the  tartaric  acid,  after  which 
it  is  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  carbon  filtered  off,  and  the  alu- 
minium precipitated  from  thssolutionbythe  addition  of  ammonia. 

(3)  Both  of  the  metals  are  precipitated  with  ammonia,  filtered, 
washed,  dried,  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  the  weight  of  the 
combined  oxides  determined.  The  mixture  is  then  digested  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  which  a  little  water  has  been 
added  (lOHChlHjO)  in  a  covered  crucible  imtil  the  iron  is  com- 
pletely dissolved.  If  ferric  oxide  predominates,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  the  solution  is  effected  in  one  or  two  hours.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  relatively  large  amoimt  of  alumina  is  present  (as  is 
usually  the  case  with  silicates),  and  which  can  be  detected  by  the 
color  of  the  precipitate  produced  by  ammonia,  the  precipitate 
then  dissolves  very  slowly  and  in  many  cases  only  incompletely. 

In  the  latter  case  the  ignited  oxides  are  brought  into  solution 
by  fusing  with  12-15  times  as  much  potassium  pyrosulphate, 
KjSjOy  (cf.  Vol.  I,  p.  73).*  The  decomposition  of  the  oxides  is 
usuaUy  complete  in  2-4  hours.  The  crucible  together  with  its  cover 
is  placed  in  a  beaker,  water  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid  are  added, 
and  the  melt  is  dissolved  by  warming  gently,  and  passing  a  current 
of  air  through  the  solution  in  order  to  keep  the  liquid  in  motion. 
A  small  amount  of  platinum  is  always  dissolved  by  this  treatment. 
After  removing  the  crucible  and  its  cover,  the  solution  is  heated 
to  boiling  and  saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  solution 
is  then  filtered  into  a  flask  and  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  through 
it  imtil  the  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  completely  removed. 
The  contents  of  the  flask  are  then  cooled  by  placing  the  flask  in 
cold  water,  the  carbon  dioxide  still  passing  through  the  flask. 
The  iron  is  then  titrated  with  potassium  permanganate  solution 
as  described  on  page  86.  The  aluminium  is  determined  by  differ- 
ence from  the  weight  of  the  combined  oxides.  For  the  determina- 
tion of  iron  in  silicates  the  above  process  is  most  suitable  (Hille- 
brand).    The  reduction  of  the  ferric  salt  to  ferrous  salt  by  means  of 

*  E.  Deuseen  finds  that  fusion  with  KF-  HF  works  better.  The  platinum 
is  not  attached  and  the  solution  is  effected  more  readily.  — Z.  Angew.  Chem. 
1905,  815, 
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hydrogen  sulphide  possesses  great  advantages  over  the  reduction 
by  means  of  zinc,  for  in  the  fonner  case  noyforeign  element  is  intro- 
duced, and  furthermore  zinc  serves  to  reduce  the  titanic  acid 
that  is  almost  always  present  in  rocks,  and  this  will  be  again  oxidized 
by  the  permanganate,  so  that  too  high  an  iron  value  will  be  ob- 
tained. 

If  the  iron  is  all  dissolved  by  treating  the  oxides  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue 
is  treated  with  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
evaporated  on  the  water-bath  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  heated 
over  the  free  flame  imtil  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  are  evolved. 
After  cooling,  the  product  is  dissolved  in  water  and  the  ferric 
sulphate  reduced  to  ferrous  sulphate  by  introducing  a  piece  of 
zinc,  free  from  iron,  into  the  crucible  and  covering  the  latter  with  a 
watch-glass.*  The  reduction  is  complete  in  20-30  minutes.  The 
slight  residue  of  platinum  f  is  filtered  off  with  the  excess  of  zinc 
into  a  flask  already  filled  with  carbon  dioxide.  The  residue  is 
washed  with  water  that  has  been  boiled,  and  the  solution  is  titrated 
with  potassium  permanganate  solution. 

The  latter  method  is  to  be  recommended  for  the  determination 
of  small  amounts  of  iron  in  the  presence  of  still  less  aluminium,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters. 

The  following  procedure  leads  to  the  same  end,  but  the  results 
are  not  quite  so  reliable: 

The  solution  from  which  the  iron  and  aluminium  are  to  be 
determined  is  diluted  to  a  definite  volume  (e.g.,  250  c.c.)  and  two 
aliquot  portions  are  taken  by  means  of  a  pipette  (usually  100  c.c). 

In  one  portion  the  w^eight  of  the  combined  oxides  of  iron  and 
aluminium  is  determined  by  precipitation  with  ammonia  and  ignition 
of  the  precipitate,  while  in  the  other  the  iron  is  determined  by 
titration.  If  the  solution  contains  hydrochloric  acid,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  the  iron  is  first  precipitated  with  ammonia,  filtered, 

^  If  titanium  b  present,  the  solution  is  reduced  by  means  of  hydrogen 
sulphide. 

t  Platinum  is  perceptibly  attacked  by  long  digestion  with  ferric  chloride 
solution: 

4FeCl,  +  Pt  +  2HC1-  HjPtCl*  +  4FeCl,. 
The  hydrochlorplatinic  acid  is  reduced  to  platinum  by  the  action  of  zinc. 
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washed,  and  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.     The  solution  is 
then  reduced  and  titrated  as  previously  described.* 


Separation  of  Iron,  Aluminium,  and  Phosphoric  Acid. 

Although  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  has  not  yet 
been  considered,  we  will  describe  its  determination  in  the  presence 
of  iron  and  aluminium  because  this  highly  important  separation  is 
necessary  in  the  analysis  of  almost  all  minerals  containing  iron 
and  aluminium  as  well  as  in  the  analysis  of  many  mineral  waters. 
Two  cases  are  to  be  distinguished: 

1.  The  solution  contains  only  a  small  amount  (a  few  centigrams 
or  less)  of  iron,  aluminium,  and  phosphoric  acid. 

2.  The  solution  contains  large  amounts  of  these  substances. 

1.  In  the  first  case  the  determination  of  all  three  constituents 
must  be  undertaken  in  the  same  portion,  as  otherwise  errors  would 
be  introduced  on  account  of  the  small  amounts  to  be  determined. 
The  solution  is  first  treated  with  ammonia  whereby  the  iron,  alu- 
minium and  phosphoric  acid  are  precipitated.f 

The  precipitate  is  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible  and  weighed: 

Fe,0,+  Al,03+PA  =  A. 

The  product  is  then  fused  with  six  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture 
consisting  of  four  parts  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  and  one  part 
pure  silica.  The  mixture  is  heated  over  the  blast-lamp,  the  melt 
is  extracted  with  water,  to  which  a  little  ammonium  carbonate 
has  been  added,  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  contains  all  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  and  a  very  little  silicic  acid,  while  the  residue  contains 
all  of  the  iron  and  aluminium  and  considerable  silica. 

For  the  determination  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  the  filtrate  is 
evaporated  with  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  water-bath  to  dr>'ness, 

*  It  Is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  on  account  of  its  action 
upon  potassium  permanganate  (cf.  Vol.  Anal.,  under  Iron). 

t  The  phosphoric  acid  is  usually  present  in  such  small  amounts  that  the 
iron  and  aluminium  are  more  than  sufficient  to  effect  the  precipitation  of  all 
the  phosphoric  acid,  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  as  phosphates  of  these 
metals. 
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in  order  to  remove  the  silica,  the  residue  is  moistened  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  taken  up  in  a  little  water,  filtered,  and  the  phosphoric 
acid  precipitated  in  the  filtrate  by  the  addition  of  anunonia  and 
"magnesia  mixture."  The  precipitate  of  magnesium  ammonium 
phosphate  is  changed  to  magnesium  pyrophosphate  by  ignition  and 
from  its  weight  p  the  amount  of  phosphoric  anhydride,  P2O5,  is 
calculated  (=B): 

Mg^,0/.PA=p:B, 


B  = 


By  subtracting  B  from  A  the  combined  weight  of  the  iron  and 
aluminium  oxides  is  obtained,  in  which  the  iron  is  determined 
volumetrically  and  the  aluminium  by  difference.  For  the  deter- 
mination of  the  iron,  the  insoluble  residue,  obtained  after  treating 
the  product  of  the  fusion  with  water  and  ammonium  carbonate, 
is  digested  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  small  porcelain  crucible 
until  the  iron  oxide  is  completely  dissolved.  The  solution  is  treated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  as  far 
as  possible,  and  then  over  a  free  flame  until  fumes  of  sulphuric 
anhydride  are  evolved.  After  cooling,  water  is  added  and  after 
digesting  on  the  water-bath  for  a  long  time  the  silica  is  filtered 
oflf,  the  solution  reduced  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide  (cf .  p. 
103, sub. 3), and,  after  removing  the  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide, 
the  iron  is  titrated  with  permanganate  solution.  From  the  amoimt 
of  permanganate  used,  the  amount  of  ferric  oxide  (C)  can  be  cal- 
culated, and  by  deducting  this  amount  from  the  weight  of  the 
combined  oxides,  the  weight  of  the  AljO,  is  ascertained: 

A-(B+C)=A1,03. 

2.  In  case  the  solution  contains  large  amounts  of  iron,  alu- 
minium, and  phosphoric  acid,  it  is  divided  into  three  aliquot  por- 
tions and  in  one  the  value  of  "A"  is  determined  by  precipitation 
with  ammonia;  in  the  second  the  phosphoric  acid  is  determined 
by  the  molybdate  method ;  and  in  the  third  the  iron  is  determined 
by  titration. 
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Separatioii  of  Iron  from  Chromium. 

1.  The  chromium  is  oxidized  in  alkaUne  solution  by  means  of 
chlorine  or  bromine  to  a  soluble  chromate  and  the  insoluble  ferric 
hydroxide  is  filtered  off. 

Procedure. — The  solution  of  the  chlorides,  which  should  be 
placed  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  of  Jena  glass  provided  with  a 
ground-glass  stopper  and  tubes  by  which  gas  may  enter  and  leave 
the  flask,  is  treated  with  potassium  hydroxide  solution  until 
strongly  alkaline,  warmed  on  the  water-bath  and  chlorine  gas  is 
conducted  through  the  liquid,  or  bromine  water  is  added,  until 
it  becomes  distinctly  yellow  and  the  ferric  hydroxide  has  as- 
sumed its  characteristic  reddish-brown  color.  When  the  oxidation 
is  performed  by  chlorine  gas,  0.5  gm.  of  the  mixed  oxides  will  be 
completely  oxidized  in  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  The  solution  is 
diluted  with  water  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  carefully  acidified 
with  acetic  acid,  the  chromium  precipitated  by  the  addition 
of  barium  acetate,  and  the  precipitate  of  barium  chromate  is 
treated  as  described  on  p.  99.  The  ferric  hydroxide  is  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  reprecipitated  with  ammonia  and  weighed 
as  ferric  oxide. 

Remark, — ^If  the  chromate  is  to  be  determined  as  barium  chro- 
mate, the  solution  must  contain  no  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  latter  is 
present,  the  chromate  is  reduced  by  evaporating  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  alcohol;  the  solution  of  chromic  chloride  thus  obtained 
is  precipitated  with  ammonia  and  the  chromium  determined  as 
chromic  oxide. 

In  the  case  of  a  precipitate  containing  iron  and  chromic  oxides, 
it  is  fused  with  sodium  carbonate  and  a  little  potassium  chlorate, 
the  melt  is  extracted  with  water,  and  the  chromium  is  determined  in 
the  solution  by  precipitating  with  barium  acetate.  The  insoluble 
residue  from  the  aqueous  extraction  of  the  fusion  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  precipitated  with  ammonia,  and  the  iron  deter- 
mined as  ferric  oxide. 

If  it  is  desired  to  precipitate  the  chromium  as  mercurous 
chromate,  the  precipitate  containing  the  iron  and  chromic  oxides 
is  fused  with  sodiimi  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate,  the  melt 
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extracted  with  water,  the  solution  neutralized  with  nitric  acid  and 
precipitated  with  mercurous  nitrate  solution,  as  described  on  p.  99. 

2.  It  has  been  proposed  to  analyze  the  mixture  of  ferric  and 
chromic  oxides  by  strongly  igniting  them  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
whereby  the  ferric  oxide  is  reduced  to  metallic  iron,  while  the 
chromic  oxide  is  unchanged.  The  iron  could  then  be  determined 
by  the  loss  of  weight.  This  method,  although  theoreticaUy  very 
simple,  seems  from  experiments  carried  out  in  the  author's 
laboratory  to  be  absolutely  inadequate,  for  the  ferric  oxide  is  so 
enveloped  in  chromic  oxide  that  it  is  not  even  approximately  re- 
duced even  when  heated  over  the  blast-lamp. 

3.  Iron  may  be  separated  from  chromiiun  by  precipitating 
the  former  with  ammonium  sulphide  from  a  solution  containing 
sufficient  ammonium  tartrate  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the 
chromium.  The  separation  is  the  same  as  was  described  under 
aluminium,  p.  102,  sub.  2. 


Separation  of  Aluminium  from  Chromium. 

If  the  chromium  is  present  as  chromic  salt,  it  is  oxidized  by 
means  of  chlorine  or  bromine  in  a  solution  made  strongly  alkaline 
with  potassium  hydroxide.  The  solution  is  then  acidified  with 
nitric  acid,  and  the  aluminium  precipitated  by  ammonia  as  hydrox- 
ide, being  weighed  as  the  oxide.  In  the  absence  of  sulphuric  acid 
the  chromium  may  be  determined  in  the  filtrate  as  barium  chro- 
mate  (cf.  p.  99).  If  sulphuric  acid  is  present,  the  chromate  is 
reduced  to  chromic  salt  again  by  the  action  of  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  alcohol,  precipitated  with  ammonia,  and  weighed 
as  the  oxide 

If,  however,  the  chromium  is  already  present  as  chromate,  the 
aluminium  is  at  once  precipitated  with  ammonia  as  hydroxide. 


Separation  of  Iron  from  Titanium. 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  determine  both  iron  and  titanium 
in  a  precipitate  produced  by  ammonia  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
these  two  oxides  alone,  but  it  is  more  often  necessary  to  determine 
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titanium  in  the  presence  of  iron,  aluminium,  and  phosphoric  acid, 
all  of  which  are  precipitated  by  ammonia  in  the  analysis  of 
rocks. 

For  the  separation  of  titanium  from  iron  in  the  absence  of 
alumina,  the  following  methods  are  suitable: 

1.  The  precipitate  produced  by  ammonia  is  ignited  and  then 
fused  with  15-20  times  as  much  of  previously  dehydrated  potas- 
sium pyrosulphate  over  a  small  flame  until  completely  attacked. 
After  cooling,  the  melt  is  dissolved  in  cold  water  containing  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  solution  is  hastened  by  keeping  the  liquid  in 
motion  by  means  of  a  current  of  air  passed  through  it. 

The  solution  thus  obtained  is  diluted  to  a  definite  voliune,  and 
after  being  thoroughly  mixed  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one  being 
used  for  the  determination  of  titanium  and  the  other  for  the  deter- 
mination of  iron.  For  the  iron  determination,  the  acid  solution  is 
saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  in  the  cold,  heated  to  boiling,  and 
the  precipitate  of  platinmn  sulphide,  sulphur,  and  a  little  titanium 
is  filtered  off  into  a  flask  filled  with  carbon  dioxide,  and  washed 
thoroughly  with  hot  water.  The  filtrate  is  heated  to  boiling  and 
carbon  dioxide  is  passed  through  the  solution  until  the  excess  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  completely  removed,  when  it  is  cooled  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  and  then  titrated  with  perman- 
ganate. For  the  titanium  determination,  the  other  part  of  the 
solution  is  treated  with  sodium  carbonate  solution  until  a  slight 
precipitate  is  formed;  this  is  dissolved  in  as  little  sulphuric  acid  as 
possible,  saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  in  the  cold,  and  5  gms. 
of  sodium  acetate  which  has  been  neutralized  with  acetic  acid  *  arc 
added.  Carbon  dioxide  is  conducted  through  the  solution,  it  is 
heated  to  boiling,  filtered  hot,  washed  with  water  containing  hydro- 
gen sulphide,  ignited  wet  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  weighed  as 
TiOj. 

Remark. — ^If  considerable  iron  is  present,  the  titanic  oxide  thus 
obtained  is  likely  to  contain  iron.  It  is  brought  into  solution 
again  by  fusing  with  potassium  p>Tosulphate  and  the  precipitation 
is  repeated  exactly  as  before.  In  this  way  a  precipitate  free  from 
ircii  is  obtained. 

2.  The  Chancel-Stromeyer  method  is  also  satisfactory.  The 
solution  from  the  pyrosulphate  fusion,  in  this  case  after  being 

*  Cf.  foot-note  to  page  123 
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neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate,  is  treated  with  an  excess  of 
sodiuni  thiosulphate,  diluted  to  about  400-500  c.c.  and  boiled  for 
some  time.  In  this  way  metatitanic  acid  and  sulphur  are  precipi- 
tated, while  iron  remains  in  solution.  During  the  filtration,  how- 
ever, the  finely  divided  sulphur  passes  through  the  filter,  so  that 
the  first  method  is  preferable.  In  the  presence  of  considerable 
iron  the  metatitanic  acid  obtained  by  this  method  is  also  contam- 
inated with  iron,  so  that  the  separation  must  be  repeated. 

Separation  of  Aluminium  from  Titanium. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  effect  this  separation  by  diluting  to  a 
considerable  volume  the  slightly  acid  solution  of  the  melt  obtained 
by  the  potassium  pyrosulphate  fusion  and  boUing  for  some  time, 
thereby  precipitating  the  titaniimi  and  leaving  the  aluminium  in 
solution.  This  method,  however,  is  useless,  for  alumina  is  pre- 
cipitated with  the  metatitanic  acid  unless  the  solution  contains 
enough  acid  to  prevent  this  hydrolysis,  in  which  case  a  considerable 
amount  of  titanic  acid  remains  in  solution. 

The  best  separation  is  that  of  Gooch;*  it  consists  of  boiling  a 
solution  of  the  two  elements  containing  considerable  free  acetic 
acid  and  alkali  acetate;  by  this  means  all  of  the  titanium  and  none 
of  the  aluminium  is  precipitated.  If,  however,  the  amount  of 
aluminium  present  is  large  (as  is  usual  in  rock  analysis),  the  pre- 
cipitate will  contain  some  aluminium,  so  that  the  separation  must 
be  repeated.  In  no  case  is  there  danger  of  the  precipitation  of  the 
titanium  being  incomplete. 

In  practice  it  is  almost  always  necessary  to  separate  the  titanium 
not  from  aluminium  alone,  but  from  iron  and  aluminimn,  so  that 
the  method  of  Gooch  will  be  described  for  this  more  general  case. 

The  solution  obtained  by  dissolving  the  pyrosulphate  melt  in 
cold  water  is  treated  with  three  times  as  much  tartaric  acid  as 
the  weight  of  the  oxides,  is  saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide 
gas,  and  then  made  slightly  ammoniacal.  By  this  means  all  of  the 
iron  is  precipitated  as  ferrous  sulphide,  while  the  aluminium  and 
titanium  remain  in  solution.  The  sulphide  of  iron  19  filtered  off, 
the  filtrate  is  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  heated  to  boiling,  and 
the  precipitate  of  sulphur  and  platinum  sulphide  (the  latter  from 
the  platinum  crucible  in  which  the  fusion  with  pyrosulphate  waa 

*  Chemical  News,  52,  pp.  55  and  G8. 
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made)  is  filtered  off.  The  filtrate  is  boiled  to  expel  the  last  traces 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  tartaric  acid  is  destroyed  by  adding 
2^  times  as  much  potassium  permanganate  as  the  amount  of  tar* 
taric  acid  present.  Sulphurous  acid  is  then  added  until  the  precipi- 
tated manganese  dioxide  is  redissolved,  after  which  a  slight  excess 
of  anunonia  is  added  and  then  7-10  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  for 
each  100  c.c.  of  solution.  The  solution  is  boiled  for  one  minute, 
the  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  filtrate  is  decanted 
through  a  filter,*  transferred  to  the  filter,  washed  with  7  per  cent, 
acetic  acid  and  finally  with  hot  water.  The  dried  precipitate  is 
ignited  over  a  Bunsen  burner  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
and  then  weighed. 

The  precipitate  contains  manganese  and  aluminium,  so  that  it 
is  fused  with  three  times  as  much  sodium  carbonate.  The  melt 
(colored  green  by  the  manganese)  is  leached  with  cold  water,  leaving 
sodium  metatitanate  and  some  alumina  undissolved.  The  precipi- 
tate is  filtered  off  by  means  of  a  small  filter,  is  ignited  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  and  fused  again  with  a  little  sodium  carbonate.  After 
cooling,  the  contents  of  the  crucible  are  dissolved  in  1.9  c.c.  of 
sulphuric  acid  (1  vol.  cone.  HjSO^rl  vol.  HjO)  diluted  to  about 
150-200  c.c.  and  treated  with  5  gm.  sodium  acetate  and  one-tenth 
of  its  volume  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  After  boiling  one  minute  and 
allowing  to  stand  until  settled,  the  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  washed 
with  7  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  then  with  water,  dried,  ignited,  and 
weighed.  This  precipitate  usually  contains  aluminium,  so  that 
it  is  again  fused  with  sodium  carbonate  and  the  melt  again  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  etc.,  exactly  as  described  above.  This  time 
the  precipitate  is  usually  free  from  aluminium,  but  the  process 
should  be  repeated  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained. 

This  analysis  does  not  require  much  time,  for  usually  the 
amount  of  titanium  present  is  so  small  that  the  precipitates  filter 
and  wash  quickly. 

For  the  determination  of  very  small  amounts  of  titanium,  it  is 
advisible  to  use  the  colorimetric  method  proposed  by  Weller. 
Under  the  analysis  of  silicates  will  be  discussed  a  practical  ex- 
ample of  this  determination. 

*  Schleicher  &  Schiill's  filter-paper  No.  5S9  is  satisfactory  for  this  pur- 
pose 
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Separation  of  Uraniuin  from  Iron  and  Aluminium. 

The  slightly  acid  solution,  containing  considerable  quantities 
of  ammonium  salts,  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  ammonium  car- 
bonate and  then  with  ammonium  sulphide,  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  time  in  a  closed  flask,  finally  filtered  and  washed  with  water 
containing  ammonium  sulphide. 

The  precipitate  contains  the  iron  as  sulphide  and  the  aluminium 
as  hydroxide;  in  the  filtrate  is  found  all  of  the  uranium  as 
U02(C03)3(NH4)4.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  its  solution  freed  from  hydrogen  sulphide  by  boiling,  the 
ferrous  salt  oxidized  to  ferric  salt  by  the  addition  of  potassium 
chlorate,  and  the  iron  and  aluminium  determined  by  one  of  the 
methods  described  on  pages  102,  103. 

The  filtrate  containing  the  uranium  is  evaporated  almost  to 
dryness,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  boiled,  and  the  uranium 
precipitated,  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  as  ammonium  uranate. 
The  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  2  per  cent,  ammonium 
nitrate  solution  to  which  a  little  ammonia  has  been  added,  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed  as  UaOg. 

The  result  obtained  is  verified  by  heating  the  residue  repeat- 
edly in  a  current  of  hydrogen  in  a  Rose  crucible  (see  Copper  Deter- 
mination) until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained;  weighing  as  UO2. 
The  purity  of  the  precipitate  may  also  be  tested  volumetrically 
(see  Volumetric  Analysis). 

B.  DIVISION   OF  THE  MONOXIDES. 

MANGANESE.  NICKEL,  COBALT,  ZINC. 

MAKGAKESE,  Mn.     At.  Wt.  54.93. 

Forms:   MnS049  MnS,  Hn304,  Mn2P207. 

I.  Determination  as  Manganous  Sulphate,  HiiS04. 

This  method,  first  proposed  by  Volhard,*  has  recently  been 
tested  by  Gooch  and  Austin,t  and  has  been  found  strictly  accurate. 
Experiments  performe<l  by  Sohudel  in  the  author's  laboratory 

♦  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Fharm.,  198,  p.  328. 
t  Zeit.  f.  anorg.  Chem.  (lS98j,  17,  p,  264. 
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completely  confirtn  Gooch's  results;  the  method  is  to-day  the  best 
known  for  the  determination  of  manganese. 

Procedure. — The  oxide  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  the  car- 
bonate, sulphide,  or  of  manganous  manganite,  is  dissolved  in  as 
slight  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid*  as  possible  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  evaporated  as  far  as  possible  on  the  water-bath,  after 
which  the  excess  of  acid  is  removed  by  heating  in  an  air-bath. 
A  porcelain  crucible  provided  with  an  asbestos  ring  (see  Fig.  11, 
p.  27)  serves  for  the  air-bath.  The  walls  of  the  smaller  crucible 
should  be  separated  from  those  of  the  larger  one  by  about  1  cm. 
After  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  removed,  the  two  crucibles 
are  covered  and  heated  to  redness  over  a  good  Bunsen  burner, 
allowed  to  cool  in  a  desiccator  and  weighed.  From  the  weight 
of  the  manganous  sulphate,  the  amoimt  of  manganese  present 
may  be  calculated  as  follows: 

MnSO^iMnssprx 
Mn 

(a)  Separation  of  Manganese  as  Carbonate. 

This  method  for  the  separation  of  the  manganese  permits  only 
a  limited  application,  because  no  other  metal  that  is  precipi- 
tated by  alkali  carbonates  can  be  simultaneously  present.  The 
method,  therefore,  is  only  suitable  for  the  determination  of  man- 
ganese in  solutions  of  pure  manganese  salts  containing  nothing 
else  except  alkali  and  ammonium  salts. 

According  to  H.  Tamm,t  the  precipitation  is  best  accomplished 
by  means  of  ammonium  carbonate.  For  this  purpose  the  neutral 
solution  (which  may  contain  other  ammonimn  salts)  is  treated 
with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonium  carbonate,  warmed  gently,  and 
the  beaker  containing  the  solution  is  allowed  to  remain  in  a  luke- 
warm water-bath  until  the  precipitate  has  settled  and  the  upper 
liquid  has  become  clear. 

The  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  hot  water,  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed  either  as  sulphate  according  to  1  or  as  Mn^O^ 
according  to  2. 

*  The  manganouB  manganite  (MdjOi)  requires  the  presence  of  reducing 
agent  (best  SO^  or  of  pure  hydrogen  peroxide. 

tCh.  News,  26  (1872),  p.  37,  and  Zeit.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  11  (1872),  p.  425. 
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Remark. — If  either  sodium  or  potassium  carbonate  is  used  to 
precipitate  the  manganese,  the  precipitate  will  always  contain 
alkali  carbonate  that  cannot  be  removed  by  washing.  After  the 
precipitate  has  been  ignited,  however,  the  alkaU  carbonate  can  be 
easily  extracted  by  water.  Furthermore,  the  precipitation  is  not 
quite  quantitative;  the  filtrate  always  contains  smaU  amounts  of 
manganese.  In  order  to  remove  this,  it  is  necessarj'^  to  evapo- 
rate the  aqueous  solution  to  dryness,  whereby  the  manganous  car- 
bonate is  completely  decomposed  hydrolytically  into  carbonic  acid 
and  manganous  hydroxide,  and  the  latter  in  contact  with  the  air 
changes  to  broixn  manganic  oxide,  Mn^Og.  The  residue  obtained 
after  the  evaporation  is  treated  with  water,  the  small  amount 
of  browTi  manganese  compound  filtered  off,  ignited,  and  added  to 
the  main  part  of  the  precipitate. 

(&)  Separation  of  Manganese  as  Sulphide. 

This  method  is  employed  when  it  is  necessary  to  separate  man- 
ganese  from  calcium,  strontium,  barium,  and  magnesium. 

We  will  distinguish  between  two  different  cases: 

(a)  The  solution  contains,  besides  manganese,  large  amounts 
of  the  alkaline  earths  or  magnesium. 

(.9)  The  solution  contains  only  small  amounts  of  the  alkaline 
ea~ths  or  magnesium. 

(a)  In  case  large  amounts  of  the  alkaline  earths  or  magnesium 
are  present;  the  manganese  sulphide  must  be  precipitated  in  the 
cold  in  the  presence  of  considerable  ammonium  salts. 

The  solution  is  placed  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  of  Jena  glass  and 
about  5  gm.  of  ammonium  chloride  or  ammonium  nitrate  are  added. 
In  case  the  solution  reacts  acid,  ammonia  is  added  until  it  is  slightly 
alkaline,  and  a  slight  excess  of  freshly-prepared,  colorless  ammo- 
nium sulphide  solution  is  added.  The  flask  is  now  nearly  filled 
with  cold  distilled  water  that  has  been  boiled,  corked,  and  allowed 
to  stand  twenty-four  hours,  or,  better,  still  longer.  After  this  time 
the  flesh-colored  precipitate  will  have  settled.  The  clear  upper  liquid 
is  carefully  decanted  through  a  filter,*  taking  pains  not  to  disturb 
the  precipitate  and  to  keep  the  filter  filled  with  liquid  all  the  time. 


♦  Schleicher  &  Schiiirs  filter-paper  No.  690  can  be  used  to  advantage. 
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If  the  precipitate  is  at  aU  bulky,  it  is  washed  three  times  by  decan- 
tation  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate  to  which  has 
been  added  1  c.c.  of  anunonium  sulphide.  The  precipitate  is  then 
transferred  to  the  filter  and  washed  with  dilute  ammonium  sul- 
phide water  xmtil  20  drops  of  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness  on 
a  crucible-dover  leave  no  residue.  Now  for  the  first  time  the  filter 
is  allowed  to  drain  completely  and  is  dried.  As  much  of  the  pre- 
cipitate as  possible  is  transferred  to  a  small  thin-walled  porcelain 
crucible,  the  filter-paper  is  burned  in  a  platinum  spiral,  and  the  ash 
added  to  the  main  portion  of  the  precipitate  in  the  crucible.  The 
imcovered  crucible  is  heated  over  a  small  flame  until  the  greater 
part  of  the  sulphur  has  been  burned  oflf,  when  the  flame  is  increased 
and  the  crucible  is  finally  heated  over  the  flame  of  a  Teclu  burner, 
cooled,  and  weighed  as  MujO^  (cf.  p.  117,  sub.  3).  The  heating  is 
repeats  imtil  a  constant  weight  is  obtained.  Manganous  sulphide 
is  readily  changed  to  MnjO^  if  the  amount  of  sulphide  is  compara- 
tively small.  In  case  more  than  0.2  gm.  are  present  there  is  danger 
of  getting  a  too  high  result  on  account  of  some  manganous  sulphate 
not  being  decomposed.  In  this  case  it  is  advisable  to  dissolve  the 
washed  precipitate  of  manganous  sulphide  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  to  evaporate  the  solution  to  drj^ness  in  order  to  remove  all 
hydrogen  sulphide,  to  dissolve  the  residue  in  a  little  water  and  to 
precipitate  the  manganese  as  carbonate  according  to  1;  or  the 
manganous  sulphide  can  be  weighed  as  such.     (See  p.  116.) 

(,3)  In  case  only  small  amounts  of  alkaline  earths  are  present, 
the  following  procedure  can  be  used:  The  neutral  solution  is  heated 
to  boiling,  an  excess  of  anunonia  and  some  anunonium  sulphide 
is  added  and  the  boiling  is  continued  until  the  manganous  sulphide 
has  become  a  dirty  green.  The  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle  for 
some  minutes  and  is  then  filtered  and  washed  with  water  contain- 
ing a  little  anmionium  sulphide.  From  this  point  the  procedure 
is  the  same  as  described  under  (a). 

(c)  Separation  of  Manganese  as  Manganese  Dioxide. 

If  a  slight'y  acid  or  neutral  manganous  solution  is  treated  with 
bromine  water  imtil  it  becomes  dark-brown  colored,  a  considera- 
ble excess  of  ammonia  added  "**  and  the  solution  heated  to  boil- 

♦  The  addition  of  ammonia  is  not  necessary  in  an  acetic  or  dilute  nitrio 
acid  solution  when  ammonium  salts  are  absent  and  sodium  acetate  is  present. 
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ing,  the  manganese  will  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  an  oxide  of 
varying  composition.  The  excess  of  bromine  is  taken  up  by  the  am- 
monia, forming  ammonium  bromide  and  anmionium  h3rpobromite: 

2Br  -h  2NH,0H  =  NH.Br  +  NH,BrO + H,0. 

Ammonium  hypobromite,  however,  immediately  oxidizes  ammo- 
nia with  evolution  of  nitrogen: 

2NH,  -h  3NH,BrO = 3H,0 + 3NH,Br  +  N„ 

so  that  the  beaker  must  be  kept  covered  during  the  boiling. 

When  the  precipitate  has  collected  together  in  large  flocks  the 
boiling  is  discontinued,  the  precipitate  allowed  to  settle,  filtered, 
and  washed  with  hot  water,  taking  pains  not  to  break  up  the  pre- 
cipitate during  th6  washing.  The  dried  precipitate  is  ignited  and 
weighed  as  Mn.Oi. 

Instead  of  bromine,  chlorine,  hydrogen  peroxide,  hypochlorites, 
etc.,  may  be  used;  they  possess,  however,  no  advantages  over 
bromine. 

This  method  of  precipitating  manganese  from  solutions  pos- 
sesses disadvantages  which  make  it  useless  in  many  cases.  K 
the  solution  contains,  besides  manganese,  calcium,  zinc,  etc.,  man- 
ganites  of  these  metals  are  precipitated  with  the  manganese.  In 
this  case  the  precipitate  must  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  the  precipitation  repeated  several  times,  but  even  then  it  is 
not  possible  to  obtain  a  precipitate  altogether  free  from  these 
metals.  If  the  other  metals  are  present  only  in  small  amounts,  the 
results  obtained  by  this  method  are  sufficiently  accurate.  The 
precipitation  of  manganese  as  sulphide  in  the  presence  of  other 
metals  is  always  satisfactory  and  should  be  used  in  almost  all  cases. 

2.  Determination  of  Manganese  as  Stdphide. 

If  the  manganese  has  been  precipitated,  as  described  on  p. 
114  as  sulphide,  the  precipitate  is  separated  from  the  filter  as 
completely  as  possible,  placed  in  a  Rose  crucible  (of  unglazed 
porcelain),  the  filter  is  burned  in  a  platinum  spiral,  and  the  ash 
added  to  the  main  portion  of  the  precipitate.  Some  pure  sulphur 
which  has  been  cr\'stallized  from  CS^  is  added,  after  which  the 
crucible  and  its  contents  are  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  by 
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means  of  a  Bunsen  burner  exactly  as  described  under  the  Deter- 
mination of  Copper  as  Sulphide.  After  the  excess  of  sulphur  has 
distilled  off  and  been  burned,  the  crucible  is  cooled  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen  and  the  precipitate  is  weighed  as  MnS. 

3.  Determinatioii  of  Manganese  as  Hn^O^. 

Inasmuch  as  all  the  oxides  of  manganese,  as  well  as  those 
compounds  which  are  converted  into  oxide  on  ignition  (manga- 
nous  salts  of  volatile  organic  and  inorganic  acids,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  halogen  salts),  are  converted  into  MUjO^  on  being 
ignited  in  the  air,  it  follows  that  this  method  for  the  determination 
of  manganese  is  quite  generally  applicable.  It  is,  indeed,  not 
so  accurate  as  the  methods  described  under  1  and  2,  because  the 
composition  of  the  ignited  product  is  not  quite  constant;  some- 
times it  contains  MnO,,  sometimes  Mn^O,.  If  it  has  been  heated 
at  too  low  a  temperature,  it  contains  MnO,,  while  it  is  likely  to 
contain  Mn,0,  in  case  it  is  heated  with  free  access  of  air  at  a  high 
temperature.  Very  good  results  are  obtained  if,  as  recommended 
by  Gooch,*  the  porcelain  crucible  (containing  the  carbonate, 
manganous  manganite,  or  sulphide)  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
oxidation  flame  of  a  Teclu  burner,  whereby  a  moderately  high 
heat  is  obtained  without  too  much  free  access  of  air.f 

After  the  ignition,  the  crucible  and  its  contents -are  cooled  in 
a  desiccator  and  then  weighed.  From  the  weight  p  of  the 
oxide,  the  amount  of  manganese  can  be  calculated  according  to 
the  equation 

Mn,04:3Mn=p:x 
3Mn 

*Zeit.  f.  anorg.  Chem.,  XVII  (1898),  p.  268. 

t  To  illustrate  the  accuracy  of  the  three  methods  just  described  for  the  de* 
tennination  of  manganese,  the  following  results  obtained  by  H.  Weitnauer 
are  given.  He  obtained  after  making  six  determinations  by  each  method 
the  following  mean  values:  50  c.c.  of  a  pure  manganese  sulphate  solution 
treated  with  ammonium  carbonate  and  changing  the  precipitate  to  sulphate 
gave  0.1025  gm.  Mn;  by  precipitating  as  sulphide  and  weighing  as  such, 
0.1027  gm.  Mn;  and  by  changing  the  sulphate  to  MnjO^,  0.1029  gm.  Mn. 
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4.  Determination  of  Manganese  as  lianganese  Pyropliospliate, 

Mn2P207. 

This  excellent  method  was  recommended  by  W.  Gibbs  *  and 
subsequently  studied  by  Gooch  and  Austin. t 

The  slightly  acid  solution,  containing  an  amount  of  manganese 
corresponding  to  not  over  0.5  gm.  Mn2P207,  and  no  other  metals 
except  alkalies,  is  treated  with  20  gm.  ammonium  chloride,  5  to  10 
c.c.  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  sodium  phosphate,  and  ammonia, 
drop  by  drop, until  a  slight  excess  is  present.  The  solution  is  heated 
to  boiling  and  kept  at  this  temperature  for  three  or  four  minutes, 
or  until  the  precipitate  assumes  a  silky,  crystalline  appearance. 
After  cooling,  the  precipitate  is  filtered  through  a  Gooch  or  Munroe 
crucible,  washed  with  cold  ammonium  nitrate  solution,  dried, 
and  ignited  within  a  larger  crucible  or  in  an  electric  furnace. 

The  results  are  excellent. 

Manganese  can  be  determined  very  accurately  by  volumetric 
methods  (see  Volumetric  Analysis). 

Small  amounts  of  manganese  may  be  accurately  and  quickly 
determined  by  the  colorimetric  method.  This  is  chiefly  used  for 
the  estimation  of  the  manganese  present  in  iron  and  steel.  If 
more  than  1.5  per  cent,  of  manganese  is  present,  the  results  are 
unreliable.  The  method  depends  upon  the  oxidation  of  the 
manganese  to  permanganic  acid,  bringing  the  solution  to  a  definite 
volume  and  comparing  its  color  with  another  solution  containing 
a  known  amount  of  manganese.  If  the  solutions  are  colored 
exactly  the  same  shade,  then  the  amounts  of  manganese  which 
they  contain  are  the  same. 

Procedure, — A  standard  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
is  first  prepared  by  dissolving  0.072  gm.  of  the  crystallized  salt  in 
500  c.c.  of  water;  1  c.c.  of  this  solution  contains  0.05  mgm.  of 
manganese. 

Exactly  0.2  gm.  of  the  iron  or  steel  is  dissolved  in  15-20  c.c. 
of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.2)  in  a  100-c.c.  measuring-flask.  The  acid 
is  heated  to  boiling  to  effect  complete  solution,  after  which  tlie 

*  Am.  J.  Science,  46.  216:  Z.  anal.  Chem.,  7,  101  (1868). 
t  Z.  anorg.  Chem..  18,  339  (1898). 
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solution  is  allowed  to  cool  and  diluted  up  to  the  mark  with  water. 
After  thoroughly  mixing,  10  c.c.  of  the  liquid  are  brought  by  means 
of  a  pipette  into  a  small  beaker,  2  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.2) 
are  added,  and  the  liquid  is  heated  until  it  begins  to  boil,  when  the 
flame  is  removed,  0.5  gm.  of  lead  peroxide  is  added,  the  mixture 
is  shaken  and  then  heated  for  two  minutes  to  boiling.  After 
standing  some  time,  the  warm,  violet-colored  solution  is  filtered 
through  a  small  asbestos  filter*  into  a  glass-stoppered  test-tube 
about  20  cm.  high,  and  graduated  in  cubic  centimeters.  The 
filter  is  washed  with  as  little  water  as  possible,  the  tube  is  stoppered 
and  shaken  until  the  solution  is  thoroughly  mixed.  Into  a 
second  tube  of  the  sam^  size,  and  also  graduated  in  cubic  centi- 
meters, is  placed  1-5  c.c.  of  the  standard  manganese  solution, 
and  this  is  carefully  diluted  with  water  until  the  two  liquids  have 
exactly  the  same  shade  when  viewed  horizontally.  The  height 
of  the  liquid  in  each  tube  is  then  carefully  read. 

Assuming  that  t  c.c.  of  the  standard  solution  were  placed 
in  the  cylinder  and  diluted  to  T  c.c.  in  order  to  obtain  the  same 
shade  produced  by  t^  c.c.  of  the  other  solution,  then  as  the  con- 
centrations of  the  two  liquids  are  directly  proportional  to  their 
heightSi 

^:<l=^0.05mgm.:a; 

_  t^t'0.05  mgm. 
X J,  -. 

This  amount  of  manganese  is  contained  in  0.02  gm.  of  the 
ironi  so  that  the  percentage  of  manganese  present  is 

Lt 
X  =  ^  =  per  cent.  Mn. 

Bather  more  accurate  results  are  obtained  if,  instead  of  using 
a  standard  solution  obtained  from  potassium  permanganate,  a 
sample  of  steel  is  used  containing  a  known  amount  of  manganese 

*  The  asbestos  must  have  been  previously  ignited,  treated  with  KMnO^ 
solution,  and  finally  washed  with  water. 
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and  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  sample  to  be  analyzed, 
a  fresh  standard  being  prepared  for  each  analysis. 

An  even  better  colorimetric  method  has  been  devised  by  M. 
Marshall  *  and  H.  E.  Walters.f 

Although  manganese  is  precipitated  as  manganous  acid,  from 
solutions  slightly  acid  with  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  by  the 
addition  of  alkali  persulphates,  the  oxidation  goes  farther  and 
permanganic  acid  is  formed  within  a  short  time  if  a  catalytic  agent 
is  present,  ench  as  silver  nitrate. 

2Mn(N03)2  f  5(NH4)2S208  4- 8H2O  = 

5  (NH4)  2SO4 + 5H2SO4 + 4HNO3 + 2HMn04. 

Procedure. — 0.2  gm.  of  steel  is  placed  in  a  100-c.c.  flask  and 
dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  cold  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.2).  Thereupon 
10  c.c.  of  silver  nitrate  solution  (1.38  gm.  AgXOa  in  a  liter  of 
water),  are  added,  the  solution  made  up  to  exactly  100  c.c.  and 
mixed.  Of  this  solution  10  c.c.  are  placed  in  glass-stoppered, 
graduated  test-tube.  After  adding  2.5  c.c.  of  ammonium  per- 
sulphate solution  (200  gm.  in  a  liter  of  water)  the  test-tube  is 
placed  in  water  at  80°  to  90°  and  allowed  to  remain  there  until 
the  bubbles  of  gas  arising  become  more  numerous  and  remain  at 
the  top  for  a  few  seconds.  The  solution  is  then  cooled  by  placing 
the  tube  in  cold  water,  and  the  color  is  compared  with  a  standard 
solution  containing  a  known  amount  of  permanganic  acid.J 


Nickel,  Ni.    At.  Wt.  58.68. 

Forms:  NiO;  Ni,  C8Hi4N404Ni,  (C2H5N402)Ni. 

z.  Determination  as  Nickelous  Oxide. 

(a)  The  nickel  solution  is  heated  in  a  porcelain  dish  with 
bromine  water  and  an  excess  of  pure  potassium  hydroxide, 
whereby  the  nickel  is  precipitated   as  brownish-black  nickelic 

*  Chem.  News,  8S,  76  (1904). 

t  Ihi4.,  84,  239  (1904). 

X  Or  better  a  solution  of  a  steel  of  known  manganese  content. 
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hydroxide,  Ni(OH)g.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  ofif,  washed  by 
decantation  with  hot  water,  dried,  and  after  burning  the  filter,  is 
ignited  and  weighed  as  NiO.  The  grayish-green  oxide  thus  ob- 
tained almost  always  contains  traces  of  silica  (but  no  alkali).*  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  determine  the  amoimt  of  silica  present 
in  order  to  obtain  correct  results.  For  this  purpose  the  oxide  is 
treated  in  the  porcelain  crucible  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evapo- 
rated completely  to  dryness,  the  dry  residue  is  moistened  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  with  hot  water^  filtered 
through  a  small  filter,  washed  with  hot  water,  and  the  filter  together 
with  the  residue  is  ignited  wet  in  a  platinum  crucible. 

It  is  easier  still  to  determine  the  amount  of  nickel  present  by 
igniting  the  weighed  mixture  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  over  the 
blast-lamp.  By  this  means  the  nickel  oxide  is  reduced  to  metallic 
nickel,  while  the  silica  is  unaffected.  After  allowing  to  cool  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  the  crucible  is  again  weighed;  the 
loss  of  weight  corresponds  to  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  originally 
combined  with  the  nickel.  If  the  loss  of  weight  amounted  to 
p  gm.  the  corresponding  amount  of  nickel  may  be  calculated  as 
follows: 

O    Ni 
16:58.68=p:a: 

58.68 

(6)  If  the  nickelous  salt  is  precipitated  by  caustic  potash 
solution  without  the  addition  of  bromine,  apple-green  nickelous 
hydroxide  Ni(0H)2  is  precipitated,  which  is  very  difficult  to  filter, 
for  after  long  washing  a  turbid  filtrate  is  obtained,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  nickelic  hydroxide.  Furthermore  the  precipitate  always 
contains  alkali  as  well  as  siUca;  this  cannot  be  removed  by  wash- 
ing. The  precipitate  is,  therefore,  ignited,  the  alkali  is  then  dis- 
solved out  by  treatment  with  water,  the  precipitate  is  again  ignited 
and  weighed,  and  the  amount  of  silica  present  determined  as  above 
described. 

*  Or  at  least  only  traces.  Auerbach  found,  at  the  most,  -f^  mgm.  alkali 
in  precipitates  weighing  0.1-0.2  gm. 
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2,  Determination  of  ITickel  as  Metal  by  Electrolysis. 

From  acid  solutions  nickel  is  not  deposited  by  a  current  of 
1-2  amperes. 

From  neuiral  solutions  nickel  is  partly  deposited,  but  even  a 
small  amount  of  free  acetic  acid  prevents  this. 

From  ammoniocoZ  solutions  nickol  is  rea.lily  deposited  and  on 
account  of  its  simplicity  and  accuracy  this  method  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred over  all  others  for  the  determination  of  nickel. 


Hetliod  of  Gibbs. 

Nickel  sulphate  or  chloride  (but  not  the  nitrate)  is  dissolved  in 
an  ammoniacal  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  electrolyzed. 

RequwcmerUs  and  Procedure. — For  this,  as  well  as  for  all  other 
electrolytic  determinations,  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  31  may 
be  used. 


B  represents  a  storage -battery,  which  is  found  to-day  in  almost 
all  analytical  laboratories.  The  current  is  led  first  through  the 
resistance  W,  from  here  to  the  decomposition  celLZ,.  tlien  through 
the  known  resistAnce  S  (a  resistance  of  1  ohm  is  most  convenient 
to  use),  and  finally  back  to  the  battery.    In  order  that  the  strength 
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of  the  current  can  be  measured  at  all  times,  the  two  binding-posts 
of  the  resistance  S  are  connected  with  the  mercury  cups  aa  of  the 
commutator  Q,  while  the  cups  hh  are  connected  with  the  sensitive 
voltmeter  V.    Since,  according  to  Ohm's  law,  the 

c,         .1     r  ^      Electromotive  force 

Strength  of  current  =  ^~  ^-~ , 

Resistance 

then  if  the  strength  of  the  current  is  expressed  in  amperes,  the 
electromotive  force  in  volts,  and  the  resistance  in  ohms^  we  have 

In  case  R  ^1  ohm,  then 

and  the  voltmeter  will  show  directly  the  strength  of  the  current 
(ampferes).  If  we  wish  to  know  the  difference  in  potential  between 
the  two  electrodes  of  the  electrolytic  cell,  it  is  only  necessary  to  con- 
nect the  wires  q  and  p  with  the  anode  and  the  cathode  respectively,, 
and  with  the  mercury-cups  cCy  then  by  reversing  the  commutator 
the  voltmfeter  will  show  the  difference  in  potential  desired. 

The  resistance  W  is  prepared  by  taking  about  10  meters  of 
nickel  wire  of  about  i  mm.  diameter,  stretching  it  on  a  board 
and  connecting  each  two  neighboring  lengths  by  means  of  a  wide 
brass  hook.  In  Fig.  31  only  one  such  hook  is  shown,  6.  By  moving 
this  connecting  hook  up  or  down  almost  any  desired  resistance 
may  be  obtained. 

The  electrolytic  cell,  according  to  Classen,  should  consist  of  a 
200-c.c.  platinum  dish  ^dth  its  inside  surface  unpolished,  to  serve 
as  the  cathode.  A  platinum  spiral,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  26,  i& 
usually  used  for  the  anode,  or  else  Classen's  "disk-electrode," 
made  out  of  a  circular  piece  of  platinum  foil  about  3.5-4  cm.  in 
diameter  and  riveted  to  a  piece  of  heavy  platinum  wire. 

The  determination  of  nickel  is  carried  out  as  follows:  For  every 
0.25-0.30  gm.  nickel,  present  as  sulphate  or  chloride,  but  not  as 
nitrate;  5-10  gm.  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  30-40  c.c.  of  concen- 
trated anmionia  are  added,  and  the  solution  diluted  with  distilled 
water  to  a  volume  of  150  c.c.   This  solution  is  electroly  zed  at  the  room 
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temperature  with  a  current  of  0.5-1.5  amperes  and  an  electromotive 
force  of  2.8-3.3  volts.  The  electrolysis  is  finished  after  three  hours.* 
If  the  solution  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  50-60*^  C.  only  about 
one  hour  is  necessary  for  the  deposition,  but  the  author  prefers  to 
work  with  cold  solutions.  The  deposited  metal  adheres  firmly  to  the 
electrode,  is  bright,  and  possesses  almost  the  color  of  platinum. 
After  the  current  has  passed  through  the  cell  for  about  three  hours, 
a  little  of  the  solution  is  removed  by  means  of  a  capillary  tube  and 
tested  with  ammonium  sulphide  to  see  if  all  the  nickel  has  been 
deposited.  If  a  black  precipitate  is  not  formed,  the  nickel  is  shown 
to  be  absent. 

The  circuit  is  then  broken,  the  liquid  poured  off,  and  the  plat- 
inum dish  is  washed  first  with  water  and  then  with  absolute  alcohol 
(distilled  over  lime)  and  finally  with  ether,  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  hot  closet  at  95°  C.  for  one  minute  and  then  weighed.  The 
results  are  accurate. 

(b)  Method  of  Classen. 

As  electrolyte,  Classen  chooses  nickel-ammonium  oxalate. 

For  each  0.25-0.3  gm.  of  the  metal  as  sulphate,  5-6  gm.  of 
ammonium  oxalate  are  added  and  150  c.c.  of  water  and  the  solu- 
tion is  electrolyzed  with  a  current  of  1  ampere  at  a  temperature  of 
50-60®  C.  and  with  a  difference  in  potential  of  2.8-3.3  volts.  The 
metal  is  completely  deposited  in  four  hours,  or  if  the  solution  is 
kept  at  the  room  temperature,  in  about  six  hours.  If  a  weaker 
current  is  used,  the  nickel  is  deposited  equally  well,  but  it  is  advisa- 
ble in  this  case  to  increase  the  current  at  the  end  to  1-1.5  amperes 
in  order  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  nickel. 

The  deposited  nickel  is  bright  steel-gray  ^dth  a  slight  reddish 
tinge.  It  is  washed  and  dried  exactly  as  described  under  (a). 
The  results  are  excellent. 

*  The  electrolysis  can  be  carried  out  in  much  less  time  by  using  a  greater 
current  density  and  a  concentrated  solution  which  is  constantly  stirred  by 
rotating  either  of  the  electrodes.  Thus  a  solution  containing  I  gm.  Ni  in 
the  presence  of  1.2  gm.  (NHi^^SO*  and  30  c.c.  XH4OH  (sp.  gr.  0.94)  requires 
with  a  current  of  5.2  amperes  and  6.5  volts  but  26  minutes  (E.  F.  Smith, 
Electro- Analysis  (1907)). 
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3.  Determination  as  Nickel  Glyozime,  Ni(C4H7N202)2- 

Dimethyl  glyoxime,  CH3CXOH.CNOH.CH3,  was  recom- 
mended by  L.  Tschugaeff  *  as  a  reagent  for  nickel  and  useJ  by 
K.  Kraut  t  for  detecting  the  presence  of  traces  of  nickel  in  ashes. 
0.  Briinck  J  and  others  have  also  studied  the  reaction  and  found 
it  to  furnish  a  most  rapid  and  accurate  method  for  the  quanti- 
tative estimation  of  nickel  either  by  itself  or  in  the  presence  of 
cobalt,  zinc  and  manganese.  If  the  solution  contains  tartaric 
acid  enough  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  iron  by  ammonia,  the 
nickel  in  a  sample  of  nickel  steel  can  be  determined  accurately 
within  two  hours  and  without  the  removal  of  any  other  metal. 

Procedure. — ^The  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution  is  diluted 
so  that  not  more  than  0.1  gm.  of  cobalt  is  present  in  100  c.c, 
heated  nearly  to  boiling  and  treated  with  somewhat  more  than 
the  theoretical  amount  of  an  alcoholic  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
dimethyl  glyoxime.  Ammonia  is  then  cautiously  added  until  the 
solution  smells  slightly.  While  still  hot,  the  precipitate  is  filtered 
into  a  Gooch  or  Munroe  crucible,  washed  with  hot  water  and  dried 
at  1 10®  to  120*^  for  45  minutes.    It  contains  20.32  per  cent.  Ni. 

The  nickel  salt  of  dimethyl  glyoxime  is  red  and  crystalline. 
It  contains  no  water  of  crystallization  and  sublimes  at  250*^ 
without  decomposition. 


4.  Determination  of  Nickel  as  the  Dicyandiamidine  Salt, 

(C2H5N402)Ni.§ 

This  method  affords  a  rapid  and  accurate  method  for  deter- 
mining nickel  either  by  itself,  or  in  the  presence  of  cobalt,  iron, 
aluminium,  manganese  and  zinc. 

When  nickel  alone  is  present,  the  concentrated  solution  is 
treated  with  four  or  five  times  as  much  dicyandiamidine  salt 


*  Z.  anorg.  Chem.,  46,  144  (1905). 

t  Z.  angew.  Chem.,  19,  1793  (1906). 

t  Ihid.,  20,  834  (1907). 

§  GroBsmann  and  Schiick,  Chem.  Ztg.,  31,  535  and  911  (1907). 
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(preferably  in  10  per  cent,  solution)  as  there  is  nickel  present. 
An  excess  of  the  reagent  does  no  harm.  A  few  c.c.  of  ammonium 
chloride  solution  are  added  and  then  ammonia  until  the  solution 
smells  of  the  latter.  To  the  resulting  blue  solution  10  per  cent, 
caustic  potash  solution  is  added  in  slight  excess.  The  solution 
turns  yellow  and  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  fine  yellow  needles 
soon  appears.  After  half  an  hour  the  precipitate  is  filtered 
through  a  Gooch  or  Munroe  crucible,  washed  with  hot  water,  and 
dried  at  110-120°.  At  this  temperature  the  salt  loses  two  mole- 
cules of  water  of  crystallization  and  is  weighed  as  (C2H5X402)Ni. 
The  presence  of  cobalt  is  recognized  by  the  fact  that  the 
solution  turns  reddish  in  color.  It  exerts  no  harmful  effect  upon 
the  determination  provided  10-20  c.c.  of  a  10  j)er  cent,  cane- 
sugar  solution  are  added  after  the  addition  of  ammonia.  The 
determination  can  also  be  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  aluminium 
and  iron,  as  well,  if  a  large  amount  of  tartaric  acid  or  Rochelle  salt 
is  added  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  these  elements  by  ammonia. 


COBALT,  Co.    At.  Wt.  58.97. 
Forms:  Co,  CoSO^. 

I.  Determination  as  Metal. 

The  cobalt  solution  is  heated  to  boiling  in  a  porcelain  evaporat- 
ing-dish,  and  the  cobalt  is  precipitated  as  black  cobaltic  hydroxide 
by  the  addition  of  caustic  potash  and  bromine  water.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  filtered  off,*  dried,  and  ignited.  After  cooling  it 
is  treated  with  water  in  order  to  remove  the  small  amount  of 
alkali  which  is  always  present,  after  which  the  residue  is  ignited 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  and  weighed  as  metal.  After  weighing, 
the  metal  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  dry  mass  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  treated  with 
water,  and  the  small  residue  of  silicic  acid  is  filtered  off.    This  resi- 

*  Cobaltic  hydroxide,  unlike  nickelic  hydroxide,  has  the  tendency  of 
living  a  turbid  filtrate  on  washing.  If,  however,  Schleicher  &  Schiili's 
filter-paper  No.  589s  (blue  band)  is  used,  none  of  the  precipitate 
through. 
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due  is  ignited  and  its  weight  subtracted  from  that  obtained  after  the 
ignition  in  hydrogen.  Cobalt  may  also  be  precipitated  as  cobaltous 
hydroxide  by  caustic  potash  alone,  but  the  resulting  precipitate 
is  not  so  easy  to  filter  and  wash  as  the  cobaltic  hydroxide.  The 
precipitation  by  means  of  sodium  carbonate  is  not  so  satisfactory. 
The  oxides  of  cobalt  when  ignited  in  air  yield  a  mixture  of  CoO 
and  CojO^  in  varying  proportions,  so  that  they  are  not  suited  for 
the  quantitative  determination  of  cobalt. 

2.  Electrolytic  Determination  of  Cobalt 

The  electrolytic  determination  of  cobalt  is  very  satisfactory 
and  the  method  of  procedure  is  exactly  as  was  described  under 
Nickel. 

3.  Determination  as  Sulphate. 

The  method  is  the  same  as  was  described  under  Manganese 
(p.  104). 

Znrc,  Zn.    At.  Wt.  65,37. 
Forms:  ZnO,  ZnS,  ZnNH4P04,  Zn2P207,  Zn. 

z.  Determination  as  Zinc  Oxide. 

The  carbonate,  nitrate,  acetate,  and  oxalate  of  zinc  are  readily 
and  quantitatively  changed  to  zinc  oxide  by  ignition  in  the  air; 
in  the  case  of  the  sulphate,  when  present  in  relatively  large  amounts, 
the  transformation  into  oxide  is  difficult.  Small  amounts  of  the 
sulphate  may  be  changed  to  oxide  by  igniting  over  the  blast-lamp. 
It  is  advisable,  however,  in  case  the  zinc  is  present  as  sulphate,  to 
precipitate  it  from  the  aqueous  solution  as  sulphide  and  weigh  it 
as  such  according  to  2;  or  to  dissolve  the  sulphide  on  the  filter  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  receiving  the  solution  in  a  weighed  plati- 
num dish,  evaporating  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  changing 
to  oxide  by  the  method  of  Volhard  as  described  below,  and  weigh- 
ing as  such. 

The  chloride  is  readily  changed  to  oxide,  according  to  Volhard, 
by  gentle  ignition  with  pure  mercuric  oxide.  The  process  is  as 
follows:  The  neutral  solution  of  the  chloride,  contained  in  a 
platinum  dish,  is  treated  with  a  large  excess  of  pure  yellow  mer- 
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curie  oxide  *,  suspended  in  water,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on 
the  water-bath,  whereby  mercuric  chloride  and  zinc  oxide  are 
formed, 

ZnClj + HgO = ZnO  4-  HgCl^, 

both  of  which  are  white  substances.  Enough  mercuric  oxide 
should  be  used  so  that  the  residue  obtained  after  the  evaporation 
is  noticeably  yellow. 

The  dry  mass  is  ignited  under  a  hood  with  a  good  draft  (on 
account  of  the  mercury  vapors  being  poisonous),  at  first  gently  and 
finally  strongly,  and  the  residue  of  zinc  oxide  is  weighed,  both 
mercuric  chloride  and  oxide  being  volatile.  The  results  are 
excellent. 

If  the  solution  contains,  besides  zinc,  also  alkalies,  the  zinc  can 
be  precipitated  as  carbonate  and  changed  to  oxide  upon  ignition. 
The  precipitation  of  the  zinc  carbonate  should  take  place  in  a 
porcelain  dish  and  the  sodium  carbonate  solution  should  be  added 
drop  by  drop  to  the  cold,  barely  acid  solution  free  from  ammonium 
salts.  The  sodium  carbonate  is  added  until  the  zinc  solution 
becomes  turbid,  when  it  is  heated  to  boiling,  whereby  the  greater 
part  of  the  zinc  is  precipitated  as  granular  zinc  carbonate.  Two 
drops  of  phenolphthalein  solution  are  then  added  and  enough 
sodium  carbonate  solution  to  impart  a  distinct  pink  color.  In 
this  way  a  precipitate  of  zinc  carbonate  is  obtained  free  from  alkali, 
which  is  not  the  case  if  the  hot  solution  is  at  once  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  sodium  carbonate.f  The  precipitate 
is  filtered  from  the  hot  solution  and  washed  with  hot  water  until 
20  drops  of  the  filtrate  leave  no  residue  on  evaporation.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  dried,  the  greater  part  transferred  to  a  weighed  porce- 

*  The  mercuric  oxide  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  with  pure  caustic  potash.  The  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle^ 
washed  by  decantation  with  water  until  free  from  chloride,  and  kept  sus- 
pended in  water  in  a  bottle  with  a  wide  neck.  A  considerable  amount  of 
the  mercuric  oxide,  say  5-10  gm.,  should  leave  no  weighable  residue  after 
ignition. 

t  In  case  considerable  amounts  of  ammonium  salts  are  present  there 
may  be  no  precipitation.  Sodium  carbonate  should  then  be  added  unti) 
the  solution  is  slightly  alkaline  and  the  solution  boiled  until  all  the  anmionie 
ij  expelled. 
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lain  crucible,  the  filter  burned  by  itself  in  a  platinum  spiral,  and 
the  ash  added  to  the  main  part  of  the  precipitate  in  the  crucible, 
which  is  ignited,  at  first  gently  and  finally  strongly,  over  a  Teclu 
burner  and  weighed*  after  cooling  in  a  desiccator. 

2.  Determination  as  Sulphide. 

This  determination  is  chosen  when  the  zinc  is  present  in  a 
solution  containing  ammonium  salts,  or  when  it  is  necessary  to 
separate  zinc  from  alkaline  earths,  alkalies  or  metals  of  this  group. 
Zinc  sulphide  may  be  precipitated  from  ammbniacal  soKitions,  cr 
from  solutions  containing  free  acetic,  formic,  citric,  or  sulphocyamc 
acids. 

Precipitation  of  ZnS  from  Ammoniacal  Solutions. 

The  slightly  acid  solution  is  placed  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask 
and  treated  with  sodium  carbonate  solution  until  a  permanent 
precipitate  is  obtained.  This  is  dissolved  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia,  after  which  for  every  100  c.c.  of  the  solution 
6  gms.  of  ammonium  acetate  (or,  better,  ammonium  thiocyanate) 
are  added,  followed  by  a  slight  excess  of  freshly  prepared  ammo- 
nium sulphide,  the  flask  is  nearly  filled  with  boiled  water,  stoppered 
and  allowed  to  stand  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  Without  dis- 
turbing the  precipitate,  the  clear  upper  liquid  is  poured  through  a 
Schleicher  &  Schiill's  filter  No.  590.  The  precipitate  is  covered 
with  a  solution  containing  in  every  100  c.c.  5  gms.  of  ammonium  ace- 
tate (or  ammoniiun  thiocyanate)  and  2  c.c.  of  ammonium  sulphide 
solution,  shaken,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  turbid  upper  liquid  is 
poured  through  the  filter,  taking  care  to  receive  the  filtrate  in  a 
fresh  beaker;  in  case  it  comes  through  turbid  it  is  poured  through 
the  filter  again.  The  decantation  is  repeated  three  times,  after 
which  the  precipitate  is  transferred  to  the  filter  and  washed  com- 
pletely with  the  above  solution,  taking  pains  to  keep  the  filter  full 
of  the  wash  liquid  diu'ing  the  entire  operation,  finally  w^ashing  with 

*  If  the  solution  contains  sulphate,  the  precipitate  produced  by  sodium 
carbonate  always  contains  more  or  less  basic  zinc  sulphate,  which  may  easily 
lead  to  high  results.  In  the  presence  of  sulphates,  therefore,  it  is  advisable 
to  precipitate  the  zinc  as  sulphide  and  determine  it  as  such  according  to  2. 
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water  containing  ammonium  sulphide  only.  The  precipitate 
is  then  dried,  transferred  as  completely  as  possible  to  a 
weighed  Rose  crucible,  the  filter  burned  by  itself  and  the  ash 
added  to  the  main  portion  of  the  piecipitate.  The  precipitate  is 
now  mixed  with  the  aid  of  a  platinum  wire,  with  one-third  as 
much  pure  sulphur,  covered  with  a  layer  of  sulphur  and  heated, 
as  described  under  Manganese  (page  108)  in  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen. The  crucible  is  finally  allowed  to  cool  in  the  stream  of 
hydrogen  and  from  the  weight  of  the  zinc  sulphide  the  weight 
of  zinc  present  is  calculated. 


ZnS:Zn=p:S 


c      Zn 


and   if  a   Is  the  amount   of  the   original  substance,  then  the 
per  cent,  of  zinc  is 

a:-=— 57«p=100:  x 

ZnS 


lOOZn  7)    ^    . 


3*  Determination  as  Zinc  Ammonium  Phosphate,  or  Zinc  Pyro* 

phosphate."!^ 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  methods  for  the  determination 
of  zinc  consists  in  precipitating  the  neutral  zinc  solution  with 
ammonium  phosphate  and  weighing  the  resulting  precipitate 
as  ZnNH4P04  after  dr>'ing  at  105-120^,  or  as  Zn2P207  after 
ignition. 


♦  Dakin.  Z.  anal.  C'hem.,  SO,  273  (1900) 
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The  cold  solution  of  the  zinc  salt  is  very  carefully  neutralized 
until  it  is  left  barely  acid.  Great  care  is  necessary  at  this  point, 
as  the  zinc  ammonium  phosphate  is  soluble  both  in  acids  and 
in  ammonia.  The  solution  is  heated  to  boiling  and  treated  with 
a  solution  of  diammonium  hydrogen  phosphate  containing  about 
twelve  times  as  much  phosphate  as  zinc  to  be  precipitated.  (If 
the  diammonium  salt  contains  some  monoammonium  phos- 
phate, the  salt  should  be  dissolved  m  cold  water  and  dilute 
ammonia  added  until  the  solution  just  becomes  pink  to  phenolph- 
thalein.)  The  solution  is  kept  just  below  boiling  for  fifteen 
minutes  and  stirred  frequently.  If  at  the  end  of  this  time  the 
amorphous  precipitate  has  become  crystalline,  the  solution  is 
allowed  to  cool  for  about  four  hours,  or  longer,  and  finally  filtered 
through  a  Gooch  crucible  upon  an  asbestos  filter.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  washed  with  cold  water,  then  with  50  per  cent,  alcohol, 
and  dried  at  105-120°.  The  precipitate  then  corresponds  to 
ZnNH4P04.  If  desired,  it  may  be  weighed  as  Zn2P207  after 
ignition  in  the  usual  way. 


4.  Electrolytic  Determination  ot  Zinc. 

Zinc  may  be  determined  electrolytically  from  a  solution 
of  the  complex  alkali  cyanides,  as  well  as  from  a  solution 
of  the  ammonium  double  oxalate.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  obtain  good  deposits,  so  that  the  author  hesitates  to 
recommend  the  method.*  For  further  details  consult  "Theorie 
und  Praxis  der  analytischen  Electrolyse  der  Metalle,"  by 
B.  Neumann. 


*The  deposited  metal  shows  a  great  tendency  to  oxidize.  In  working 
with  sine  solutions  of  known  composition,  correct  results  are  often  obtained 
by  a  balancing  of  errors;  the  amount  of  zinc  left  in  the  solution  is  compensated 
by  the  amount  oxidized  on  the  electrode. — (Translator). 
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SEPARATION    OF    MAKGANESE,    KICKEL,    COBALT,    AHB    ZniC 

FROM  THE  Alkaline  Earths. 

The  separation  depends  upon  the  msolubility  of  the  sulphides 
of  the  metals  of  this  group  and  the  solubility  of  the  sulphides  of 
the  alkaline  earths. 

Procedure, — ^The  neutral  solution  of  the  chlorides,  contained 
in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask,  is  treated  with  ammonium  chloride  (in 
case  it  is  not  already  present)  and  freshly-prepared  colorless 
ammoniimi  sulphide  solution  is  added  drop  by  drop  untQ  no 
further  precipitation  takes  place  and  the  liquid  has  a  distinct 
odor  of  ammonium  sulphide.  The  flask  is  then  almost  completely 
filled  with  boiled  water,  corked,  and  allowed  to  stand  twelve  hours. 
The  precipitate  is  filtered  and  washed  as  described  in  tne  Deter- 
mination of  Zinc  (p.  129). 

If  only  a  small  amount  of  alkaline-earth  metals  are  present  and 
the  ammonium  sulphide  solution  is  entirely  free  from  ammonium 
carbonate,  the  separation  is  usually  complete  after  one  precipita- 
tion; in  the  presence  of  considerable  calcimn,  strontium,  barium, 
or  magnesium  the  sulphide  precipitate  will  always  be  more  or  less 
contaminated  with  these  substances,  so  that  the  precipitation 
must  be  repeated.  For  this  piu-pose  the  washed  precipitate  is 
dried,  transferred  as  completely  as  possible  to  a  porcelain  crucible, 
the  filter-paper  burned  in  a  platinum  spiral  and  the  ash  added  to  the 
main  part  of  the  precipitate  in  the  crucible,  which  is  now  covered 
with  a  watch-glass,  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
heated  to  boiling  after  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  has 
ceased,  in  order  to  remove  all  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide.  A  very 
little  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  now  added  and  the  mixture  warmed 
imtil  the  precipitate  is  completely  dissolved ;  the  solution  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  treated  with  a  little  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  again  evaporated  to  dryness  in  order  to  change  to  chloride 
any  nitrate  that  may  have  been  formed.  The  dry  mass  is  moistened 
with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  and  the  slight  residue  of  sulphur  filtered  off,  which,  in  case 
barium  is  present,  always  contains  a  small  amoimt  of  barium 
sulphate,  and  is  therefore  washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  ignited 
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in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  weighed.  The  filtrate  is  then 
precipitated  exactly  as  before  by  the  addition  of  ammonium 
sulphide. 

In  case  nickel  is  present,  a  too  great  excess  of  anmionium 
sulphide  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  otherwise  the  nickel  sulphide 
will  pass  through  the  filter  (cf.  Vol.  I,  p.  129).  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever the  filtrate  shoidd  be  tested  for  nickel  by  acidifying  with 
acetic  acid,  heating  to  boiling,  and  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into 
the  solution.  If  a  slight  black  precipitate  is  produced  by  this 
treatment,  it  is  filtered  off  and  combined  with  the  main  precipi- 
tate (cf.  p.  138).  The  filtrate  containing  the  alkaline -earth 
metals  is  freed  from  ammonium  salts  by  evaporating  to  dryness, 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  examined  as  described  on  p. 
74  et  seq. 

Remark. — The  ammonium  sulphide  solution  used  in  the  above 
separation  must  be  free  from  anmionium  carbonate.  As,  however, 
all  commercial  ammonia  contains  this  salt,  it  must  be  freed  from 
carbonate  before  being  used  for  the  preparation  of  ammoniiun 
sulphide  solution.  For  this  purpose,  about  10  gms.  of  freshly 
slaked  lime  are  added  to  500  c.c.  of  concentrated  anunonia  con* 
tained  in  a  liter  flask  that  is  connected  with  a  condenser.  The 
condenser  is  closed  by  means  of  a  tube  containing  soda-lime,  and 
the  contents  of  the  flask  are  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  with  fre- 
quent shaking.  After  this,  from  300-400  c.c.  of  water  are  placed 
in  a  flask  and  boiled,  meanwhile  passing  through  the  water  a  current 
of  air  that  has  been  freed  from  all  traces  of  carbon  dioxide  by 
passing  through  concentrated  caustic  potash  solution  and  then 
through  a  tower  filled  with  soda-lime.  The  water  is  allowed  to  cool 
in  this  airnstream.  The  flask  containing  the  ammonia  is  then 
placed  on  the  water-bath  in  such  a  position  that  the  condenser- 
tube  is  inclined  slightly  upwards,  and  this  is  connected  ^dth  the 
delivery-tube,  through  which  the  air  previously  passed  into  the 
flask  of  boiling  water.  By  wanning  the  water-bath  the  ammonia 
is  now  distilled  over  into  the  flask  containing  the  boiled  water, 
by  which  it  is  completely  absorbed.  By  saturating  a  part 
of  this  ammonia  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  a  solution  of  am- 
monium sulphide  is  prepared  suitable  for  the  above-described 
separation. 
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Removal  of  Ferric  Chloride  by  Ether,  Method  of  Rothe. 

The  fact  that  ferric  chloride  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
sp.  gr.  1.1  is  more  soluble  in  ether  than  in  this  acid  is  of  ten  taken 
advantage  of  in  the  determination  of  metals  such  as  nickel^  copper, 
vanadium  and  chromium  in  samples  of  steel.  It  has  also  been 
used  for  the  determination  of  sulphur  in  steel  after  oxidation  to 
sulphuric  acid,  which  does  not  dissolve  in  the  ether.  The  under- 
lying principle  is  the  same  as  that  governing  the  distribution  of 
iodine  between  water  and  carbon  disulphide  (see  pp.  615  and  616, 
foot-note).  An  example  will  be  given  of  such  a  process  in  the 
Blair  method  for  estimating  vanadium,  molybdenum,  chromium, 
and  nickel  in  steel.     (See  p.  276.) 


Separation  of  the  Bivalent  from  the  other  Hetals 
of  the  ammonium  sulphide  group. 

This  separation  is  often  designated  as  that  of  the  protoxides 
from  the  sesquioxides;  this  designation  is  not  applicable  in  the 
case  of  titanium  and  uranyl  derivatives. 


I.  The  Barium  Carbonate  Method. 

This  method  depends  upon  the  fact  that  ferric,  aluminium 
and  chromic  salts  (as  well  as  titanic  and  uranyl  salts)  are  preci- 
pitated in  the  cold  by  barium  carbonate,  while  manganese, 
nickel,  cobalt,  zinc,  and  ferrous  salts  are  not.  The  trivalent 
metals  are  strongly  decomposed  hydrolytically: 


FeCla +H0H;=±(HC1)  +Fe(0H)Cl2. 

Free  acid  and  a  basic  salt  are  formed  by  this  hydrolysis,  the 
composition  of  the  latter  depending  upon  the  mass-action  of 
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the  water  and  the  temperature.  If  the  free  acid  is  removed  by 
the  addition  of  barium  carbonate,  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed 
and  the  hydrolysis  goes  further  until  finally  the  insoluble  hy- 
droxide is  formed: 

Fe(dH)ci, + 2H0H = 2HCH- Fe(0H)3. 

The  barium  carbonate,  then,  serves  only  to  neutralize  the  acid 
set  free  by  the  hydrolysis,  and  the  total  reaction  is  expressed 
by  the  following  equation: 

2F;cil-H6H6H-f  3BaC03=-3Baci3-f2Fe(OH)3-f  gg  q'^scq  > 

The  salts  of  the  bivalent  metals  are  not  subject  to  this  hy* 
drolysis  in  the  cold,  consequently  they  are  not  precipitated  by 
the  addition  of  barium  carbonate.  On  warming,  however,  they 
are  hydrolyzed  to  an  appreciable  extent  and  are  then  precipitated 
by  barium  carbonate. 

Procedure, — Sodium  carbonate  solution  is  added  drop  by  drop 
to  the  slightly  acid  solution  of  the  chlorides  or  nitrates,  but  not 
the  sulphates,*  of  the  metals,  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  until  a  slight, 
permanent  turbidity  is  produced,  which  is  then  redissolved  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
solution  is  diluted  and  treated  with  pure  barium  carbonate  f 
(suspended  in  water)  until  after  thoroughly  shaking  an  excess  of  the 
latter  remains  on  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  The  flask  is  closed 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours  with  frequent  shaking.  The 
clear  liquid  is  then  decanted  off,  the  residue  treated  with  cold 
water  and  again  decanted.  This  decantation  is  repeated  three 
times,  after  which  the  precipitate  is  transferred  to  the  filter  and 
completely  washed  with  cold  water.  The  precipitate  contains  all 
of  the  iron,  aluminium,  chromium,  titanium,  and  uranium  in  the 
presence  of  the  excess  of  barium  carbonate.  The  filtrate  contains 
the  bivalent  metals  and  barium  chloride. 

The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  diLvie  hydrochloric  acid,  boiled 
to  remove  the  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  iron,  aluminium,  chromium 

*  Barium  carbonate  will  precipitate  the  bivalent  metals  when  sulphates 
are  present,  e.g. : 

ZnSO^  +  BaCO,  -  ZnCO,+  BaSO^. 

t  The  barium  carbonate  must  be  free  from  alkali  carbonate. 
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(titanium  and  uranium)  are  separated  from  the  barium*  by  double 
precipitation  with  ammonium  sulphide  as  described  on  p.  132. 
The  iron,  aluminium^  chromium  (titanium  and  uranitun)  are  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  as  described  on  pp.  102  and  107. 

The  filtrate  from  the  barium  carbonate  precipitation  is  freed 
from  barium  by  the  addition  of  sulphmic  acidf  to  the  boiling 
solution  after  it  has  been  made  acid  with  hydrochloric  add.  The 
barium  sidphate  is  filtered  off  and  the  monoxides  are  separated 
from  one  another  as  described  on  p.  138. 

Remark. — The  above  separation  of  the  sesquioxides  from  the 
protoxides  is  not  absolutely  certain  in  the  presence  of  nickel  and 
cobalt.  In  this  case,  particidarly  when  considerable  iron  is  pres- 
ent, the  precipitate  produced  by  barium  carbonate  contains  small 
amounts  of  nickel  and  cobalt.  This  difficulty  can  be  overcome, 
however,  by  adding  ammonium  chloride  to  the  solution  (3-5  gms. 
for  each  100  c.c.  of  solution)  before  precipitating  with  barium 
carbonate;  the  separation  is  then  satisfactory. 

Separation  of  Iron,  Aluminium,  and  Titanium  (but  not 
Chromium  and  URANnrM)  from  Manganese,  Nickel, 
Cobalt,  and  Zinc. 

2.  Basic  Acetate  Hethod.t 

The  slightly  acid  solution  of  the  chlarideSj  contained  in  a  large 
beaker,  is  treated  with  sodium  carbonate  solution  in  the  cold  imtil 
a  slight  permanent  opalescence  is  obtained,  which  is  then  redis- 
solved  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
About  5  gms.  of  sodium  §  or  ammonium  acetate  are  added,  the  solu- 
tion dfluted  to  600-700  c.c.  for  each  0.3-0.5  gm.  Fe,  after  which 
it  is  boiled  for  one  minute,  the  flame  removed  (the  precipitate 

*Most  authorities  recommend  precipitating  the  barium  first  with  sul* 
phuric  acid  and  then  separating  the  iron,  aluminiumi  etc.  The  predpitate 
of  barium  sxilphate  always  contains  small  amoimts  of  the  heavy  metals, 
so  that  the  author  prefers  the  above  procedure. 

t  Or,  better,  by  double  precipitation  of  the  other  metals  with  ammonium 
sulphide. 

{  Cf.  W.  Funk,  Z.  angew.  Chem.,  18,  1687  (1905)  and  O.  Brunck,  Chem. 
Ztg.,  1904,  511. 

S  Sodium  acetate  often  contains  sodium  carl)onate  and  its  solution  then 
reacts  alkaline.  In  this  case  it  should  be  dissolved  in  water  and  made 
slightly  acid  with  acetic  acid  before  adding  it  to  the  solution. 
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becomes  slimy  on  long  boiling),  the  precipitate  allowed  to  settle 
and  filtered  hot,  being  washed  three  times  by  decantation  with 
boiling  water  containing  anmionium  or  sodium  acetate.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  then  dissolved  in  as  little  hydrochloric  acid  as  possible 
and  the  above  process  repeated.*  The  second  precipitate  after 
being  filtered  and  washed  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
the  iron  and  aluminium  separated  as  described  on  p.  94.  The 
combined  filtrates  containing  the  monoxides  are  acidified  with 
10-20  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochlorict  acid,  evaporated  almost 
to  dryness,  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  the  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt, 
and  zinc  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphide  as  described  on 
p.  132,  and  analyzed  according  to  p.  138. 

Remark. — ^This  procedure  requires  practice.  It  is  especially 
sidted  for  the  separation  of  iron  and  titanium  from  the  protoxides; 
the  separation  is  usually  less  satisfactory  with  aluminium,  so  that 
in  case  considerable  amounts  of  the  latter  are  present,  the  barium 
carbonate  separation  is  to  be  preferred. 

separation  of  iron  and  aluminium  from  manganese, 

Nickel,  Cobalt,  and  Zinc. 

3.  Sodium  Succinate  Method. 

This  method,  applicable  for  the  separation  of  large  quantities 
of  iron  from  small  quantities  of  manganese,  nickel,  etc.,  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  ferric  iron  is  quantitatively  precipitated  from 
neutral  solutions  as  light-brown  ferric  succinate  by  the  addition  of 
neutral  alkali  succinate  solution,  while  manganese,  nickel,  etc., 
remain  in  solution. 

Procedure. — ^In  case  the  solution  contains  free  acid  and  all  the 
iron  is  in  the  ferric  form,  it  is  neutralized  with  ammonia  until  a 
reddish-brown  coloration  is  formed,  when  sodium  or  ammonium 
acetate  is  added  imtil  the  color  becomes  a  deep  brown,  and  then  the 
solution  of  alkali  succinate,  after  which  the  mixture  is  warmed 
gently,  allowed  to  cool,  filtered,  and  washed  at  first  \i'ith  cold  water, 
then  with  warm  water  containing  ammonia,  until  20  drops  of  the 

*  According  to  A.  Mittasch  the  separation  can  be  made  by  one  precipita- 
tion provided  sufficient  acetic  acid  is  present.    Z.  anal.  Chem.,  42, 492  (1903). 

t  In  order  to  prevent  precipitation  of  difficultly  soluble  manganese 
dioxide. 
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filtrate  leave  no  residue  when  evaporated  to  dryness  on  platinum. 
By  means  of  the  washing  with  anMnonia,  the  ferric  succinate  is 
changed  to  ferric  hydroxide  which  is  dried  and  weighed  as  ferric 
oxide  after  ignitioa  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  If  aluminium  is  present, 
the  Ignited  residue  is  further  analyzed  as  described  on  p.  102.  The 
bivalent  metals  in  the  filtrate  are  best  precipitated  by  the  addition 
of  ammonium  sulphide  and  anatyzed  as  follows: 

Separation  of  the  Bivalent  Metals  of  the  Ammontom 
Sulphide  groxtp  from  One  Another. 

Separation  of  Zinc  from  ITickely  Cobalt,  and  Manganese. 

All  methods  for  this  separation  rest  upon  the  slight  solubility 
of  zhic  sulphide  and  the  ready  solubility  of  the  remaining  sulphides 
in  their  state  of  formation.*  At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  say 
a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  most  recent  explanation  of  the 
process  that  takes  place  in  the  solution  of  electrolytes. 

Solubility  Product. 

Inasmuch  as  no  substance  is  absolvidy  insoluble  in  water,  it 
follows  that  in  every  case  where  a  precipitate  is  produced  the  solu- 
tion is  saturated  with  the  substance  and  (according  to  Ostwald)  in 
the  case  of  difficultly  soluble  substances  the  dissolved  portion  is 
practically  completely  dissociated  electrolytically.  The  binary  sub- 
stance A,  consisting  of  the  elements  B  and  C,  is  decomposed  in 
aqueous  solution  according  to  this  scheme: 

Av±B+C, 

If  the  concentrations  of  the  ions  B  and  C  are  designated  by  b  and 
c,  and  that  of  the  imdissociated  portion  by  a,  then  according  to 
the  mass-action  law  the  following  relation  holds  for  any  given 
temperature: 

b-c 

—  constant, 

a 

*  Nickel  and  cobalt  sulphides  when  once  formed  are  insoluble  in  dilute 
acids.  These  substances  probably  exist  in  two  allotropic  modifications, 
of  which  one  is  soluble  and  the  other  insoluble.  The  soluble  form  baa 
never  been  isolated. 
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Every  increase  of  6  or  c  causes^  therefore,  an  increase  of  a,  and, 
as  the  solution  is  akeady  saturated  with  A,  this  will  produce 
precipitation  of  the  substance. 

This  product  (6*c),  which  if  exceeded  causes  a  supersaturation 
of  the  solution,  and  consequently  precipitation,  is  called  the  solvr- 
bUUy  product.  If,  therefore,  in  any  solution  the  solubility  product 
is  already  reached,  then  the  solution  is  saturated  with  respect  to 
the  substance  A,  and  if  the  solubility  product  is  not  reached  then 
the  liquid  exerts  a  solvent  action  upon  the  solid  substance. 

Explanation  of  the  Solution  of  Sulphides  in  Acids. 

According  to  the  above  theory,  the  solution  of  a  sulphide  (e.g., 
sine  sulphide)  in  acid  is  conceived  to  take  place  as  follows: 

On  treating  the  solid  sulphide  with  water,  a  part  of  the 
salt  is  dissolved  until  the  solubUity  product  is  reached.  This 
almost  inappreciable  amount  is  practically  completely  dissociated 
into  ions.  On  adding  acid  to  the  solution,  the  positive  hydrogen 
ions  unite  with  the  n^ative  sulphur  ions  to  form  neutral  hydrogen 
sulphide,  which  being  a  very  weak  acid  is  only  dissociated  to  a 
slight  extent,  so  that  sulphur  ions  disappear  from  the  solution 
and  the  solubility  product  of  zinc  sulphide  is  no  longer  reached: 

ZnS + 2HC1 = HjS  +  ZnCl,. 

The  liquid,  therefore,  dissolves  more  of  the  solid  zinc  sulphide  and 
the  above  reaction  again  takes  place  and  this  process  is  repeated 
until  all  of  the  zinc  sulphide  is  brought  into  solution.  The  solu- 
bDity  of  a  sulphide  in  acid,  therefore,  is  proportional  to  its  solubility 
product  and  to  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions.  If  we, 
then,  desire  to  precipitate  zinc  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
from  a  neutral  solution  of  an  inorganic  compoimd,  the  following 
consideration  shows  us  how  this  may  be  accomplished:  If  hydro- 
gen sulphide  is  conducted  into  a  solution  containing  zinc  com- 
bined with  a  mineral  acid,  the  zinc  is  indeed  precipitated,  but  as 
the  amount  of  zinc  sulphide  formed  increases,  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions: 

SH* 
ZnClj + 2HSH = Zn<f        +  2Ha. 


*  The  Zn(SH),  is  at  once  decomposed  into  ZnS  and  Hj^. 
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The  precipitation  is,  therefore,  incomplete.  It  can  be  made 
complete,  however,  if  we  can  avoid  this  increase  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  hydrogen  ions.  This  can  take  place  by  replacing  the 
mineral  acid  formed  by  a  weaker  acid,  i.e.  one  which  is  only  slightly 
dissociated,  so  that  the  solution  will  contain  fewer  hydrogen  ions. 

The  following  methods  depend  upon  this  principle. 

Method  of  Smith  and  Brunner.'*' 

Procedure, — ^The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  four  metals 
is  treated  with  sodium  carbonate  until  a  permanent  precipitate  is 
formed,  which  is  redissolved  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  very 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Into  this  almost  neutral  solution  hydro- 
gen sulphide  is  passed  for  five  minutes,  then  a  few  drops  of  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  sodium  or  ammonium  acetate  are  added  and  the 
solution  is  saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  allowed  to  stand 
overnight,  filtered,  and  washed  with  hydrogen  sidphide  water  which 
contains  in  every  100  c.c.  2  gms.  of  ammonium  salt  (either  the  chlo- 
ride, sulphate,  or  sulphocyanate).  The  zinc  is  then  determined 
either  as  oxide  or  sulphide  according  to  the  methods  described 
on  pp.  127  and  129. 

Remark, — ^Inasmuch  as  the  exact  amount  of  acid  to  be  set  free 
is  unknown,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  how  much  alkali  acetate 
is  necessar}^  and  herein  lies  the  chief  difficulty.  If  too  much  alkali 
acetate  is  added,  some  nickel  or  cobalt  sulphide  may  be  precipitated 
(shown  by  the  gray  color  of  the  zinc  precipitate).  If  not  enou^ 
alkali  acetate  is  added,  the  zinc  will  not  be  completely  precipitated. 
The  following  separation  is  more  certain. 

Method  of  CI.  Zimmerman.t 

Procedure. — ^The  weakly  acid  solution  is  treated  with  sodium 
carbonate  solution  until  a  permanent  precipitate  is  formed,  which 
is  redissolved  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  very  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  then  for  ever}'  80  c.c.  of  the  solution  10,  or  at  the  most 
15,  drops   of   double-normal    hydrochloric   acid,t  and  10  c.c.  of 

*Chem.  Centralbl.,  1S95,  26. 

t  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.,  199  (1879),  p.  3;  204  (1880).  p.  226. 

%  The  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  in  all  cases  necessary,  because  other- 
wise nickel  sulphide  ^11  be  precipitated  with  the  zinc  sulphide,  especially 
when  considerable  nickel  and  little  zinc  are  present. 
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ammonium  sulphocyanate  (1:5)  solution  are  added,  after  which  the 
solution  is  heated  to  about  70®  C.  and  is  saturated  with  hydrogen 
sulphide.  At  first  the  solution  becomes  only  slightly  turbid,*  but 
after  some  time  pure  white  zinc  sulphide  is  thrown  down  in  clouds, 
constantly  becoming  denser.  After  the  solution  has  become  sat- 
urated with  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  beaker  is  covered  and  allowed 
to  stand  in  a  moderately  warm  place  until  the  precipitate  has  set- 
tled and  the  upper  liquid  is  clear,  after  which  the  precipitate  is 
filtered  and  washed,  as  described  in  the  method  of  Smith  and 
Brunner. 

From  the  filtrate  nickel,  cobalt,  and  manganese  are  precipitated 
by  means  of  ammonium  sulphide,  filtered  and  separated  according 
to  the  following  methods. 

Remark. — ^What  is  the  part  played  by  the  ammonium  sul- 
phocyanate in  this  determination?  Certainly  it  cannot  act  the 
same  as  the  ammonium  acetate  in  the  Smith-Brunner  method,  for 
Bulphocyanic  acid  is  not,  like  acetic  acid,  a  weak  acid,  but  a  very 
strong  one,  almost  as  strong  as  hydrochloric  acid  itself,  and  the 
dissociation  of  strong  acids  is  only  slightly  influenced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  their  neutral  salts. 

Ammonium  sulphocyanate  probably  simply  ''salts  out"  the 
zinc  sulphide  (cf.  Vol.  I,  p.  71). 

By  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  upon  the  zinc  salt,  zinc  sul- 
phide is  produced  both  in  the  hydrogel  and  hydrosol  forms  and  the 
anunonium  sulphocyanate  changes  the  latter  into  the  insoluble 
hydrogel.  If  this  explanation  is  correct,  the  separation  of  zinc 
from  nickel,  etc.,  will  succeed  equally  well  if  the  ammonium  sul- 

*  There  are  at  the  start  but  few  zinc  ions  in  the  solution.  The  four 
metala  are  present  for  the  most  part  in  the  form  of  complex  thiocyanates 
of  the  general  formula  [R(CNS)J(NH4)3.  The  zinc  salt,  Uke  carnalLite 
(see  Vol.  I)  is  slightly  dissociated, 

[Zn(CNS)  J(NH)^Zn(CNS)a  +  2XH,CXS, 
Zn(CNS)a-*Zn  +  2(CNS)'. 

When  the  zinc  begins  to  precipitate  as  sulphide,  the  equilibrium  of  the  two 
last  equations  is  disturbed  and  eventually  all  the  zinc  becomes  ionized  and 
reacts  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 
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phocyanata  is  replaced  by  ammonium  chloride  or  ammoniimi  sut 
phate.    That  this  is  the  case  is  shown  by  the  following  method. 

"Salting-out  Method." 

Experiments  were  performed  by  G.  H.  Kramers  in  order  to 
determine  whether  the  separation  of  zinc  from  nickel  and  cobalt 
could  be  accomplished  in  weakly  acid  solutions  by  hydrogen  sul- 
phide after  the  addition  of  any  ammonium  salt  of  a  strong  acid.* 
The  results  obtained  showed  this  to  be  possible. 

Procedure, — ^The  solution  containing  the  nickel  and  zinc  either 
in  the  form  of  sulphate  or  chloride  (the  sum  of  the  oxides  present 
amounting  to  about  \  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  solution)  is 
treated  with  8-10  drops  of  double-normal  hydrochloric  acid  and 
about  2  per  cent,  of  ammonium  sulphate  (referred  to  the  total 
amount  of  liquid)  and  the  solution  is  saturated  at  50®  C.  with 
hydrogen  sulphide;  the  warm  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  until  the 
pure  white  precipitate  of  zinc  sulphide  has  settled  out  and  is  then 
treated  exactly  as  described  under  the  Method  of  Zimmerman. 

Remits, — In  the  following  experiments  a  zinc  sulphate  solution 
containing  5.890  gms.  zinc  to  the  liter  and  a  solution  of  nickel  sul- 
phate containing  5.320  gms.  nickel  to  the  liter  were  used. 
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*  Or  any  other  salt,  e.g.,  a  potassium  salt. 
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Separation  of  Manganese  from  ITickel  and  Cobalt. 

The  solution  of  the  chlorides  or  sulphates  is  treated  with  an 
excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  strongly  acidified  with  acetic  acid, 
and  for  each  gram  of  nickel  or  cobalt  present  5  gms.  of  ammonium 
acetate  are  added,  the  solution  is  diluted  to  100-200  c.c,  heated  to 
70-80®  C,  satiu-ated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  filtered,  and  washed 
with  hot  water.  The  manganese  is  in  the  filtrate,  and  the  nickel 
and  cobalt  are  in  the  precipitate. 

Remark. — The  filtrate  often  contains  small  amounts  of  nickel 
and  cobalt.  In  order  to  remove  these  metals,  the  solution  should  be 
concentrated  and  colorless  ammonium  sulphide  added.  It  is  then 
made  slightly  acid  with  acetic  acid,  warmed,  and  filtered.  In 
case  a  precipitate  of  nickel  or  cobalt  sulphides  is  formed  by 
this  treatment,  the  filtrate  is  again  tested  in  the  same  way  and  the 
process  repeated  until  no  further  precipitation  is  produced. 

Separation  of  Cobalt  from  Nickel. 

(a)  Fisher^s  Potassium  Nitrite  Method* 

The  concentrated  solution  containing  salts  of  both  metals  is 
treated  with  pure  potassium  hydroxide  to  alkaline  reaction,  made 
slightly  acid  with  acetic  acid,  and  to  this  a  concentrated  solution 
of  pure  potassium  nitritef  that  has  been  made  slightly  acid  with 
acetic  acid  is  added.  After  vigorous  stirring,  the  mixture  is 
allowed  to  stand  twenty-four  hours  in  a  warm  place.  Before  filter- 
ing, a  little  of  the  clear  solution  is  pipetted  off  and  treated  with 
more  potassium  nitrite  to  see  if  the  precipitation  of  the  cobalt 
has  been  complete.  If  a  precipitate  is  formed,  the  whole  solution 
is  treated  with  more  potassium  nitrite  and  again  allowed  to  stand 
until  complete  precipitation  is  effected.  The  precipitate  is  then 
filtered  and  washed  with  a  barely  acid  5  per  cent,  solution  of  potass 
slum  nitrite  J  until  1  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  after  being  boiled  with 

*  Pogg-  AnnaL,  72,  477;  see  also  Fresenius,  Quantitative  Analysis. 

t  Commercial  95  per  cent,  potassiimi  nitrite  often  contains  small  amounts 
of  potassium  silicate,  and  on  acidifying  with  acetic  acid  flocks  of  silicic  acid 
are  precipitated,  which  must  be  filtered  off  before  using. 

}  It  is  usually  stated  that  the  precipitate  should  be  washed  with  a  10  per 
cent,  potassium  acetate  solution  to  which  a  little  potassium  nitrite  has  been 
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hydrochloric  acid  and  treated  with  caustic  potash  and  bromine 
water  no  longer  gives  a  black  precipitate  of  nickelic  hydroxide. 
The  cobalt  precipitate  is  then  transferred  by  means  of  a  spatula 
to  a  porcelain  dish,  covered,  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  gradually 
added  until  there  is  no  further  evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  after  which 
the  cobalt  is  precipitated  by  means  of  caustic  potash  and  bromine 
water  and  determined  as  described  on  p.  126. 

The  filtrate  containing  the  nickel  is  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  until  the  nitrite  is  completely  decomposed,  and  the  nickel  is 
then  precipitated  as  black  nickelic  hydroxide  by  caustic  potash 
and  bromine  water,  filtered,  washed,  and  changed  to  the  metal  as 
described  on  p.  120. 

Remark. — ^This  method  gives  reliable  results  provided  the 
solution  is  free  from  alkaline  earths.  In  the  latter  case  the  nickel 
and  alkaline-earth  metals  are  precipitated  with  the  cobalt.  (Cf. 
Vol.  I,  p.  131.) 

(6)  Ldebig^s  Potassium  Cyanide  Method,* 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  different  behavior  of  the  com- 
plex cyanogen  compounds  of  both  metals  towards  bromine  or 
chlorine  in  alkaline  solution.     (Cf.  Vol.  I.) 

Procedure, — ^The  neutral  solution,  which  may  contain  only 
nickel,  cobalt,  and  the  alkalies,  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  purest 
98  per  cent,  potassium  cyanide  and  5  gms.  of  pure  potassium  hy* 
droxide,  after  which  bromine  water  is  added,  with  constant  stirring, 
until  no  more  nickelic  hj'droxide  is  precipitated.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  solution  remains  strongly  alkaline  until  the  end 
of  the  process;  upon  this  point  depends  the  success  of  this  excellent 
method.  When  the  precipitation  is  complete,  the  solution  is 
diluted  with  cold  water  and  the  nickel  determined  as  metal,  as 
described  on  p.  120. 

added.  Potassium  acetate  is  chosen  because  it  can  be  afterward  removed 
by  washing  with  alcohol,  which  is  necessary  according  to  the  method  of 
Brauncr,  Zeit.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  16,  195  (potassium  acetate  is  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  but  potassium  nitrite  only  difficultly  so).  If,  however,  the  above- 
described  procedure  is  used  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  excess  of  the 
potassium  salt. 

*  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.;  65,  244;  87,  128. 
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The  cobalt  remains  in  the  filtrate  as  potassium  cobalticj^anide. 
After  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  is  evapo- 
rated as  far  as  possible  on  the  water-bath,  a  little  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and  the  residue  is  heated  over  a  free  flame 
\uitil  dense,  white  fimies  are  evolved  and  the  effervescence  ha» 
ceased: 

2K,Ck)(CN),+  12H,S0,+  12H20= 

2Q)S0,  +  3K2SO,+  llCO+COa+eCNHOaSO.+SO,. 

After  cooling,  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  cobalt  pre- 
cipitated by  the  addition  of  bromine  water  and  potassium  hydrox- 
ide, filtered,  dried,  and  determined  as  metal  according  to  p.  126. 


(c)  Liebig'a  Mercuric  Oxide  Method. 

In  this  method  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  potassium 
nickelocyanide,  like  almost  all  other  complex  cyanogen  compounds, 
is  decomposed  by  mercuric  oxide,  whereas  potassium  cobalticyanide, 
on  the  contrary,  is  unaffected: 

K^NKCN), + 2HgO + 2HjO = Ni(OH), + 2K0H + 2Hg(CN)3, 

Procedure. — ^A  slight  excess  of  pure  potassium  cyanide  is  added 
to  the  neutral  solution,  which  is  then  heated  on  the  water-bath 
for  at  least  one  hour  in  order  to  change  the  potassium  cobaltocyanide 
to  potassium  cobalticyanide  (cf.  Vol.  I,  p.  135).  The  solution  is  then 
treated  with  a  suspension  of  mercuric  oxide  in  water  and  heated 
for  a  long  time,  with  frequent  stirring,  upon  the  water-bath.  The 
decomposition  is  complete  after  one  or  two  hours.  The  solution 
is  diluted  somewhat  with  hot  water,  and  the  precipitate,  consisting  of 
nickelous  hydroxide  and  the  excess  of  mercuric  oxide,  is  filtered 
off,  dried,  ignited  imder  a  hood  wdth  a  good  draft,  and  the  residue 
of  nickel  oxide  is  changed  to  metal,  according  to  p.  120,  and 
weighed  as  such.  The  filtrate  containing  potassium  cobalticya- 
nide and  mercuric  cyanide  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  exactly 
as  described  imder  (6)  and  the  cobalt  determined  as  metal. 
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(d)  Dimethyl  Glyoxinie  Method, 

The  nickel  and  cobalt  are  determined  together  by  electrolysis. 
The  deposit  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  latter  replaced  by 
evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  nickel  determined 
as  described  on  page  125. 

(e)  Dicyandiamidine  Method,    See  page  125. 

The  author  has  also  tested  and  found  satisfactory  the  method 
of  Ilinsky  and  Knorre  *;  but  it  seems  to  have  no  advantages  over 
the  above-described  procedures. 

Recently  Rosenheim  and  Huldschinsky  f  have  applied  Vogel's 
qualitative  test  for  cobalt  (cf.  Vol.  I,  p.  137)  to  the  quantitative 
separation  of  this  metal  from  nickel,  and  have  obtained  excellent 
results. 

Determination  of  Nickel  in  Steel.} 

The  sample,  weighing  about  0.5  gm.,  is  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  enough  nitric  acid  is  added  to 
completely  oxidize  the  iron,  and  if  there  is  any  separation  of 
silica  at  this  point  some  hydrofluoric  acid  is  added.  Two  or  three 
gms.  of  tartaric  acid  are  introduced,  and  the  solution  diluted  to  a 
volume  of  300  c.c.  It  is  then  carefully  tested  to  see  whether  enough 
tartaric  acid  is  present  to  prevent  any  precipitation  of  iron  when 
the  solution  is  made  alkaline  with  ammonia,  more  tartaric  acid 
being  added  if  necessary.  The  solution,  which  is  left  slightly  acid, 
is  heated  nearly  to  boiling  and  treated  with  20  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent. 
alcoholic  solution  of  dimethyl  glyoxime.  The  acid  is  finally  very 
carefully  neutralized  with  ammonia,  leaving  the  solution  so  that 
it  barely  smells  of  this  reagent.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  through 
a  Gooch  or  Munroe  crucible,  washed  with  hot  water,  dried  at 
110°-120°  for  45  minutes  and  weighed  as  Xi (€4117X202)2. 

By  this  method  the  nickel  in  a  sample  of  steel  can  be  deter- 
mined within  about  two  hours.  The  results  are  accurate  but 
lower  than  is  often  obtained  in  practice  because  the  cobalt  is 
usually  determined  with  the  nickel,  which  is  not  the  case  in  this 
method. 


*  Berichte,  18, 669.     f  ^^w?-  34,  2050.      X  O.  Briinck,  Stahl  und  Eisen,  28,  331. 
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METALS  OF  GROUP  H. 

MERCURY,  LEAD,  BISMUTH,  COPPER,  CADMIUM,  ARSENIC, 
ANTIMONY,  TIN  (PLATINUM,  GOLD,  SELENIUM,  TELLURIUM, 
MOLYBDENUM,  GERMANIUM,  TUNGSTEN,  AND  VANADIUM). 

A.    SULPHO-BASES. 
MERCURY,  LEAD,  BISMUTH,  COPPER,  CADMIUM. 

Mercury,  Hg.    At.  Wt.  200.0. 

Forms:  HgS,  HgjCl,,  and  Hg. 
Determination  as  Sulphide. 

(a)  By  Precipitation  with  Hydrogen  Sulphide. 

The  solution  containing  no  oxidizing  substances  (FeClj,  Q, 
much  HNO„  etc.)  and  the  mercury  entirely  as  mercuric  salt  is 
saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  in  the  cold,  the  precipitate 
allowed  to  settle,  filtered  through  a  Gooch  crucible,  washed  with 
cold  water,  dried  at  105^-110®  C.  and  weighed. 

Remark. — This  method  affords  excellent  results  and  should  be 
used  whenever  possible.  ^Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  not  always 
applicable,  for  in  most  cases  the  solution  to  be  analyzed  contains 
strong  nitric  acid  (obtained  by  the  solution  of  impure  mercuric 
sulphide  in  aqua  regia,  by  the  decomposition  of  organic  mercury 
compounds  by  the  method  of  Carius,  or  by  the  oxidation  of  mercurous 
salts).  It  is  not  possible  to  expel  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  by 
evaporating  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  because  consider- 
able amounts  of  mercuric  chloride  are  thereby  volatilized  with 
the  escaping  steam.  Thus  50  c.c.  of  a  mercuric  chloride  solution 
containing  0.5235  gm.  of  the  salt,  treated  with  10  c.c.  of  nitric 
acid  and  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  five  times  almost  to  dryness, 
with  the  addition  each  time  of  50  c.c.  concentrated  hydrochloric 
•  acid,  yielded  in  separate  experiments  0.3972  gm.  mercuric  sulphide 
«■  88.56  per  cent,  and  0.3695  gm.  mercuric  sulphide  =  82.39  per 
cent., or, in  other  words,a  loss  of  ll-17per  cent.  Insuchacase  the 
following  procedure  suggested  by  Volhard  should  be  used: 
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(h)  By  Precipitation  with  Ammonivm  Svlphide, 

The  acid  solution  of  the  mercuric  salt  is  almost  neutralized 
with  pure  sodium  carbonate  and  is  treated  with  a  sli^t  excess  of 
freshly-prepared  ammonium  sulphide.  Pure  sodium  hydroxide 
solution  (free  from  Ag,  Al^Oj,  and  SiOj)  is  then  added^  meanwhile 
rotating  the  solution  until  the  dark  liquid  begins  to  lighten,  when 
it  is  heated  to  boiling  and  more  sodium  hydroxide  is  added  until 
the  liquid  is  perfectly  clear.  The  solution  now  contains  the  mer- 
cury   as   sulpho-salt,    Hg-Qoxr  •      Ammonium   nitrate    is   then 

added  and  the  solution  boiled  imtil  the  ammonia  is  almost  entirely 
expelled,  and  the  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle,  which  it  will 
do  much  more  quickly  than  if  it  were  produced  by  hydrogen 
sulphide  directly.  By  means  of  the  boiling  with  anunonium 
nitrate,  the  sulpho-salt  is  decomposed  according  to  this  equation: 

Hg(SNa)  J + 2NH,N03 = 2NaN03  +  (NHJ^S + HgS. 

The  clear  liquid  is  poured  through  a  Gooch  crucible,  and  the 
precipitate  washed  by  decantation  with  hot  water  imtil  the 
wash  water  no  longer  reacts  with  silver  nitrate  solution.  The 
precipitate  is  then  transferred  to  the  crucible,  dried  at  110°  C,  and 
weighed.  In  case  the  precipitate  contains  free  sulphur,  it  should 
be  boiled  with  a  little  sodium  sulphite  before  filtering.* 

H.  Rauschenbach  tested  this  method,  analyzing  pure  mercuric 
chloride  with  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  and  obtained  as  a  mean  of 
two  experiments  73.80  per  cent,  Hg  instead  of  the  theoretical  value, 
73.85  per  cent. 

A  still  better  way  of  removing  free  sulphur  from  the  precipitate 
consists  of  extracting  with  carbon  bisulphide.  In  this  case  the 
mercuric  sulphide,  together  with  the  sulphur,  is  filtered  through 
a  Gooch  crucible,  completely  washed  with  water  and  then  three 
times  with  alcohol.  The  crucible  is  now  placed  upon  a  glass 
tripod  in  a  beaker  containing  some  carbon  bisulphide  (Fig.  32)  ;t 

*  By  boiling  with  sodium  sulphite,  the  sulphur  is  changed  to  sodium 
thiosulphate,  Na,S03+S=NajSjO,. 

t  G.  Vortmann,  Uebungsbeispiele  aus  der  quantitativen  chemischeii 
Analyse,  p.  28,  Vienna,  1899. 
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the  beaker  is  supported  over  a  vessel  filled  with  hot  water  and 
covered  with  a  round-bottomed  flask  con- 
taining cold  water  which  serves  as  a  condenser. 
After  about  an  hour  the  sulphur  will  be  com- 
pletely extracted.  The  carbon  bisulphide  is 
removed  from  the  precipitate  by  washing 
once  with  alcohol  and  once  with  ether.  The 
ether  is  driven  off  by  gently  warming,  and 
the  precipitate  then  dried  at  110°  C,  and 
weighed. 

H.  Rauschenbach  analyzed  pure  mercuric 
chloride  by  this  method  and  obtained  as  a 
mean  of  eight  experiments  73.79  per  cent. 
Hg  instead  of  73.85  per  cent.,  and  in  the  case 
of  eight  further  experiments  made  without 
removing  the  sulphur  he  obtained  74.17  per 
cent,  instead  of  the  theoretical  value,  73.84  per  cent. 

If  it  is  desired  to  determine  mercury  in  an  organic  non-electro- 
lyte, the  compound  is  decomposed  by  the  method  of  Carius  (see 
B3ementary  Analysis)  by  heating  in  a  closed  tube  with  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  and  the  mercury  precipitated  as  sulphide  by  the 
method  of  Volhard;  or  the  acid  solution  is  treated  with  pure  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  to  alkaline  reaction  and  then  with  pure  potas- 
sium cyanide  until  the  mercuric  oxide  has  dissolved,  after  which 
the  solution  is  saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  ammonium 
acetate  added,  the  solution  boiled  until  the  ammonia  is  almost 
entirely  expelled,  the  precipitate  allowed  to  settle,  filtered,  and 
washed  first  with  hot  water,  then  with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  finally  with  water.  After  drying  at  110°  C.  the  precipitate  of 
mercuric  sulphide  is  weighed. 


Fig.  32. 


Determination  as  Hercurous  Chloride. 

For  the  analysis  of  a  solution  containing  a  mercurous  salt,  the 
solution  is  treated  with  sodium  chloride,  diluted  considerably  with 
water,  filtered,  after  standing  twelve  hours,  through  a  Gooch  cruci- 
ble, dried  at  105°  C,  and  weired.  If  the  solution  contains  a  mer- 
curic salt,  it  is  first  reduced,  by  the  method  of  H.  Rose,  by  means 
of  phosphorous  acid  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
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Procedure, — The  mercury  solution  (which  almost  always  con- 
tains nitric  acid)  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  con- 
siderably with  w^ater,  an  excess  of  phosphorous  acid  is  added,  and 
after  standing  for  twelve  hours  the  precipitate  is  filtered  throu^ 
a  Gooch  crucible,  dried  at  105°  C,  and  weighed. 

Remark.— TYiQ  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  always 
about  0.4  per  cent,  too  low,  but  in  spite  of  this  fact  the  method  is 
to  be  recommended. 

The  phosphorous  acid  necessary  for  this  method  is  obtained  by 
the  oxidation  of  phosphorus  in  moist  air  or  by  the  decomposition 
of  phosphorous  trichloride  with  water,  evaporating  the  solution 
to  remove  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  water. 

Determination  as  Metal. 

Almost  all  mercury  compounds  are  quantitatively  decomposed 
on  heating  with  lime  according  to  the  equation 

HgX+CaO=CaX+Hg+0. 

The  iodide  alone  is  not  readily  acted  upon. 

To  carry  out  this  determination,  a  glass  tube  50  cm.  long  and 
1.5  cm.  wide,  open  at  both  ends,  is  taken  and  in  one  end  an  asbes- 
tos plug  is  placed,  followed  by  8  cm.  of  pure  lime,  then  an  intimate 
mixture  of  a  weighed  amoimt  of  substance  with  lime,  finally  a  layer 
of  lime  30  cm.  long  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube  another  asbes- 
tos plug.  After  the  tube  has  been  filled,  the  end  nearest  this  sec- 
ond asbestos  plug  is  drawn  out  until  it  is  only  4  cm.  wide,  and  is 
connected  by  means  of  rubber  tubing  with  the  empty  narrower 
arm  of  a  P6ligot  tube.  The  other  wider  end  of  the  P^ligot  tube  is 
loosely  filled  with  pure  gold-leaf.  The  glass  tube  is  placed  in  a 
combustion-furnace  and  illuminating-gas  (carbon  dioxide  is  less 
suited)  is  passed  through  it  for  half  an  hour.  The  tube  is  heated, 
at  first  where  the  30  cm.  layer  of  lime  is,  then  the  other  burners  are 
lighted  one  after  another  until  finally  the  entire  contents  of  the 
tube  is  subjected  to  gentle  ignition.  During  the  whole  of  the  opera- 
tion illuminating-gas  is  being  passed  through  the  apparatus  at  the 
rate  of  about  three  bubbles  a  second.  The  greater  part  of  the 
mercur}'  collects  in  the  lower  empty  end  of  the  P^ligot  tube  and 
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the  mercury  vapors  that  are  carried  further  amalgamate  with  the 
gold.  A  small  amount  of  the  mercury  condenses  in  the  drawn-out 
tube.  After  cooling  the  apparatus  (in  a  current  of  illuminating-gas) 
the  narrow  part  of  the  tube  is  cut  off  both  sides  of  the  condensed 
mercury  and  weighed.  It  is  then  heated  gently  while  air  is  passed 
through  it  to  volatilize  the  mercury  and  again  weighed.  The  dif- 
ference in  weight  gives  the  amount  of  mercury  condensed  in  the 
tube.  The  P^ligot  tube  is  usually  moist;  dry  air  is,  therefore,  con- 
ducted through  it  for  some  time,  after  which  it  is  weighed. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  *  are  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Winteler  found  in  the  analysis  of  pinre  mercuric  chloride  73.81, 
73.88,  73.74  per  cent,  instead  of  the  theoretical  value,  73.85  per 
cent. 

Experiments  made  attempting  to  condense  the  mercury  under 
l^ater  invariably  gave  too  low  values  (about  1-2  per  cent.). 

Although  it  is  easy  to  obtain  good  results  by  this  method,  it 
can  be  dispensed  with,  for  the  sulphide  method  affords  just  as 
exact  results  in  much  less  time. 

In  case  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  amount  of  mercury  vapor 
present  in  a  given  space,  it  is  only  necessary  to  aspirate  the  gas 
through  a  calcium-chloride  tube  filled  with  gold-leaf.  The  gain 
in  weight  of  the  latter  shows  the  amount  of  mercury  present  in 
the  gas. 

Electroljrtic  Determination  of  Mercury. 

Mercury  can  be  determined  satisfactorily  by  the  electrolysis 
of  acid,  neutral,  or  alkaline  solutions.  The  metal  is  deposited  in 
the  form  of  small  drops,  which,  when  small  in  amount,  adhere  to 
the  electrode,  or,  when  larger  amounts  are  present,  the  mercury 
may  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  platinum  dish  used  as  cathode. 
The  use  of  silver-plated  electrodes  is  also  advised. 

The  electrolysis  takes  place  to  advantage  in  solutions  slightly 
acid  with  nitric  acid. 

Procedure, — The  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution  of  the  mer- 
curous  or  mercuric  salt  is  placed  in  a  platinum  dish  with  dull 
unpolished  interior  surface,  diluted  with  water  to  150  c.c,  treated 

*  First  propoeed  by  Erdmann  and  Marchand,  Joum.  f .  prakt.  Ch.,  31,  385. 
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with  2  or  3  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  electrolyzed  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  with  a  current  of  0.3-0.5  amperes.  The 
voltage  under  these  conditions  corresponds  to  3.5-5  volts.  If  the 
electrolysis  is  started  at  night,  it  will  be  finished  next  morning, 
provided  the  amount  of  mercury  does  not  exceed  1  gm.  By  using 
a  current  of  0.&~1  ampere  the  electrolysis  is  finished  at  the 
end  of  two  or  three  hours.  At  the  end  of  the  electrolysis, 
the  metal  is  washed  with  water  (not  alcohol  and  ether), 
without  interrupting  the  current,  and  the  water  is  eventually 
poured  off  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  mercury.  The 
metal  is  further  dried  by  touching  it  with  filter  paper,  and  then 
placing  it  in  a  desiccator  over  fused  potassium  hydroxide  and 
a  small  dish  of  mercury.  Drying  at  100®  and  then  over  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  desiccator  gives  rise  to  results  which  are  somewhat 
too  low. 

During  the  electrolysis  of  mercuric  chloride  the  solution  often 
becomes  turbid  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  insoluble  mer- 
curous  chloride;  this  does  no  harm,  however,  as  the  metal  is 
subsequently  deposited  on  the  cathode. 

Mercury  can  also  be  electrolyzed  from  a  solution  in  potassium 
cyanide  in  the  presence  of  some  caustic  alkali,  and  similarly  from 
a  solution  formed  by  dissolving  mercuric  sulphide  in  50-60  c.c. 
of  concentrated  sodium  sulphide  solution. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  electrolytic  determination  of 
mercury  lies  in  the  fact  that  good  deposits  are  obtained  irrespective 
of  the  nature  of  the  acid  radical,  or  element,  which  is  combined 
with  mercur>'. 

LEAD,  Pb.     At.  Wt.  207.1. 

Forms:  PbO,  PbSO^,  PbOj,  and  in  rare  cases  PbCl,.* 

I.  Determination  as  Lead  Oxide,  PbO. 

If  the  lead  is  present  as  carbonate,  nitrate,  or  peroxide,  it  is 
onlv  necessarv  to  ignite  a  weighed  {wrtion  in  a  porcelain  crucible 
over  a  small  flame  and  weigh  the  residue.  The  treatment  of  the 
nitrate  requires  care,  because  on  rapid  ignition  the  mass  decrepi- 
tates.   

*  See  Analysis  of  V:inavlinite. 
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3.  Detennination  as  Lead  Sulphate,  PbS04. 

If  the  lead  is  present  in  solution  in  the  form  of  its  chloride  or 
nitrate,  it  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  dish,  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  is  added  *  and  the  mixture  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  as 
far  as  possible,  then  over  a  free  flame  until  dense  white  fumes  of 
sidphuric  acid  are  evolved,  and  afterwards  allowed  to  cool.  A  little 
water  is  added,  the  mixture  stirred,  allowed  to  stand  some  hours, 
filtered  through  a  Gooch  crucible,  washed  at  first  with  water  contain- 
ing sulphuric  acid,  then  with  alcohol,  and  dried  at  100°  C.  The  dried 
precipitate  is  placed  in  a  larger  porcelain  crucible,  provided  with 
an  asbestos  ring,  and  ignited  over  the  full  flame  of  a  Teclu  burner. 

If  it  is  desired  to  use  an  ordinary  filter,  the  precipitate  is  finally 
washed  with  alcohol  until  the  wash  liquid  no  longer  gives  the  sul- 
phuric acid  reaction,  dried,  as  much  of  it  as  possible  is  transferred 
to  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible,  the  filter  ignited  in  a  platinum 
spiral  (p.  22),  and  the  ash  added  to  the  contents  of  the  crucible. 
By  means  of  the  reducing  action  of  the  burning  filter,  some  of  the 
lead  sulphate  adhering  to  it  is  always  reduced  to  lead,  which  must 
be  changed  back  to  sulphate  before  weighing.  For  this  purpose 
the  precipitate  in  the  crucible  is  moistened  with  dilute  nitric  acid, 
evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  dryness,  a  few  drops  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  added  and  the  crucible  heated  over  a  free 
flame  imtil  no  more  fumes  are  given  off,  when  it  is  gently  ignited  and 
weighed. 

In  case  the  lead  is  originally  present  as  acetate,  the  solution 
is  treated  with  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  t^ice  its 
volume  of  alcohol,  filtered  after  standing  some  hours,  and  the 
precipitate  of  lead  sulphate  treated  exactly  as  described  above. 

In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  lead  present  in  organic 
compounds,  the  substance  can  be  placed  in  a  large  porcelain  crucible, 
treated  with  an  excess  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  very 
cautiously  heated  in  the  covered  crucible  over  a  free  flame  until 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled.  The  crucible  is  then 
gently  ignited,  and  if  the  residue  is  white  it  is  ready  to  be  weighed; 
otherwise  more  sulphuric  acid  is  added  and  the  process  repeated 
until  finally  a  white  residue  is  obtained. 

In  case  the  organic  lead  compound  is  soluble  in  water,  it  is 

*  The  solution  at  the  time  of  filtering  should  contain  from  five  to  ten 
->er  cent,  of  free  sulphuric  acid. 
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preferable  to  first  precipitate  the  lead  by  means  of  hydrogen 
sulphide,  filter  off  the  lead  sulphide,  dry  it,  transfer  the  greater 
part  of  the  precipitate  and  the  ash  of  the  filter  to  a  large  porcelain 
crucible,  and  then  oxidize  it  by  means  of  fuming  nitric  acid, 
keeping  the  crucible  well  covered.  When  the  gas  evolution  has 
ceased,  an3rthing  which  has  spattered  upon  the  cover-glass  is 
washed  into  ihe  crucible,  and  the  contents  of  the  latter  are  evap- 
orated to  dryness,  treated  with  an  excess  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  evaporated  to  dryness  in  an  air-bath  and  weighed. 

If  the  lead  is  present  in  an  organic  compound  which  is  not 
capable  of  dissociation,  the  compoimd  should  be  decomposed  in  a 
closed  tube  with  strong  nitric  acid  according  to  the  method  of 
Carius  (see  page  287),  finally  washing  out  the  contents  of  the  tube, 
adding  sulphuric  acid,  and  treating  the  precipitate  as  above  de- 
scribed. 

Separation  of  Lead  Sulphate  from  Barium  Sulphate  and  Silicic 

Acid. 

In  the  analysis  of  sulphide  ores  containing  lead,  it  is  customary 
to  dissolve  the  finely  powdered  ore  in  nitric  acid,  or  aqua  regia, 
and  to  remove  the  volatile  acids  by  evaporation  with  sulphuric 
acid,  eventually  heating  over  the  free  flame  until  fumes  of  sul- 
phuric acid  come  off  thickly.  The  sulphuric  acid  should  be  diluted 
with  an  equal  volume  of  water  before  adding  it  to  the  original 
solution;  usually  5  c.c.  of  the  diluted  acid  is  sufficient.  After  the 
evaporation  the  moist  residue  is  allowed  to  cool,  then  water  is 
added  and  the  precipitate  filtered  and  washed  with  1  per  cent, 
sulphuric  acid.  The  precipitate  contains  all  the  lead  as  sulphate 
but  often  contains  silica  and  barium  sulphate  (also  strontium 
sulphate  and  sometimes  calcium  sulphate).  It  is  purified  by 
redissolving  the  lead  in  hot  ammonium  acetate  solution  (made  by 
neutralizing  acetic  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.04,  with  ammonia,  sp.  gr.  0.96, 
and  leaving  the  mixture  barely  ammoniacal).  When  the  precip- 
itate is  large  in  amount  it  is  best  to  wash  it  into  a  beaker  or  flask 
and  heat  it  with  about  20  c.c.  of  the  ammonium  acetate  solution 
(or  enough  to  dissolve  all  the  lead  sulphate),  then  filter  through 
the  original  filter  and  wash  with  hot  ammonium  acetate  solution, 
and  finally  with  hot  water  until  the  filtrate  gives  no  blackening 
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with  ammonium  sulphide.  Small  amounts  of  lead  sulphate  are 
dissolved  on  the  filter.  The  silica  and  barium  sulphate  will  all 
remain  behind. 

In  order  to  obtain  lead  from  the  acetate  solution,  it  is  precip- 
itated as  sulphide  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  transformed,  after 
drying,  into  sulphate  as  described  on  page  154. 

Or,  the  ammonium  acetate  solution  may  be  treated  with  10  c.c. 
of  50  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  the  acetic  acid  removed  by  evap- 
oration, the  residue  allowed  to  cool,  diluted  with  water,  and  the 
lead  sulphate  filtered  into  a  Gooch  crucible,  washed  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  heated  in  an  air  bath  and  weighed. 

If  the  amount  of  ammonium  acetate  solution  used  is  not  too 
large,  the  lead  may  be  precipitated  by  adding  enough  sulphuric 
acid  to  the  acetate  solution  to  make  the  solution  contain  from 
5-10  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid.  Sometimes  the  precipitate  is  not 
pure  lead  sulphate,  in  which  case  it  should  be  redissolved  in 
ammonium  acetate  and  the  precipitation  as  sulphate  repeated. 

3.  Electrolytic  Determination  of  Lead  as  Peroxide  (Pb02). 

Many  neutral  solutions  of  complex  lead  salts,  a  neutral  solu- 
tion of  lead  acetate,  also  alkaline  lead  solutions  yield  deposits  of 
metallic  lead  on  the  cathode  when  subjected  to  electrolysis;  but 
lead  is  never  determined  this  way;  partly  because  of  the  roimd- 
about  process  necessary,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  deposited  lead  is  oxidized  so  readily.  If  a  neutral  or  slightly 
acid  (nitric  acid)  solution  of  lead  nitrate  is  electrolyzed,  the 
lead  is  deposited  partly  as  metal  upon  the  cathode  and  partly  as 
brown  peroxide  on  the  anode.  If,  however,  the  solution  contains 
sufficient  free  nitric  acid,  it  is  easily  possible  to  deposit  the  lead 
quantitatively  upon  the  anode  as  firmly -adhering  lead  peroxide. 

Procedure. — ^The  solution  of  lead  nitrate,  containing  not  more 
than  0.2  gm.  lead,  is  placed  in  a  platinum  dish  whose  inner  sur- 
face  is  unpolished  (as  recommended  by  Classen),  15  c.c.  of  pure 
nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.4,  are  added,  the  solution  is  diluted  to  100  c.c. 
and  electrolyzed  in  the  cold  with  a  weak  current  of  about  0.5 
ampere  for  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours.  The  apparatus  is 
arranged  exactly  as  described  under  Nickel  (p.  122)  except  that  the 
platinum  dish  now  serves  as  the  anode  and  should  be  connected  with 
the  positive  pole,  the  spiral  with  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery. 
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It  is  customary  to  start  the  electrolysis  at  night  and  on  th6 
following  morning  the  solution  is  tested  to  see  if  the  deposition  is 
complete  by  filling  the  dish  with  water  and  noticing  whether  a 
yellowish-brown  coating  is  formed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  dish 
in  half  an  hour.  If  all  the  lead  is  deposited,  which  should  have 
been  the  case  if  the  directions  were  carefully  followed,  the  dish 
is  washed  with  water  without  interrupting  the  current.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  acid  solution  is  siphoned  off  while  distilled  water  is 
added.  It  is  important  in  this  operation  to  keep  the  deposit  of 
lead  peroxide  completely  covered  with  liquid.  When  the  solution 
that  is  being  siphoned  off  no  longer  reacts  acid,  or  at  least  only 
barely  acid,  the  washing  is  complete  and  the  circuit  can  be  broken. 
The  dish  is  finally  washed  once  more  with  distilled  water,  dried  ai 
180**  C,  and  weighed.  The  results  obtained  are  always  slightly 
high  on  account  of  the  lead  peroxide  not  being  completely  an- 
hydrous when  dried  at  this  temperature,  so  that  it  seems  to  the 
author  to  be  advisable  to  gently  ignite  the  dish  before  weiring, 
thereby  readily  converting  the  peroxide  into  lead  oxide.  The  results 
obtained  in  the  author's  laboratory  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

ResvUa. — (a)  10  c.c.  lead  nitrate  solution  containing  0.0631 
gm.  lead  yielded  deposits  of  PbO,  weighing  0.0734,  0.0731,  0.0735, 
0.0733  gm. ;  mean  0.07332  corresponding  to  0.0635  gm.  lead.  After 
ignition  the  lead  monoxide  formed  weighed  respectively  0.0679, 
0.0678,  0.0679.  0.0681 ;  mean  0.0679  gm.  corresponding  to  0.0630 
instead  of  0.0631  gm.  lead. 

(6)  10  c.c.  of  a  lead  nitrate  solution  containing  0.1898  gm. 
lead  yielded  deposits  of  PbO,  weighing  0.2202,  0.2200,  0.2203, 
0.2202;  mean  0.2202  corresponding  to  0.1907  gm.  lead.  After 
ignition  the  weights  of  lead  oxide  obtained  were  0.2042,  0.2046, 
0.2043,  0.2044;  mean  0.2044  corresponding  to  0.1897  gm.  Pb  instead 
of  0.1898  gm.    These  experiments  were  performed  by  M.  StoffeL 

Remark, — By  employing  a  stronger  current  and  keeping  the 
solution  warm  during  the  electrolysis,  the  deposition  is  complete 
in  much  less  time,  but  according  to  the  author's  experience  the 
results  obtained  are  not  so  satisfactory.  '  By  rotating  one  of  the 
electrodes  and  using  a  stronger  current,  the  deposition  can  be  made 
to  take  place  in  a  short  time.  If  a  little  lead  deposits  on  the 
cathode,  this  is  remedied  by  stopping  the  current  for  a  short  time, 
toward  the  end  of  the  electrolysis. 
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Besides  the  above-mentioned  forms,  lead  is  also  determined 
as  the  chromate  and  as  the  chloride,  but  these  methods  possess 
no  particular  advantages  and  consequently  will  not  be  described. 

BISMUTH,  Bi.    At.  Wt.  208.0. 
Forms:  Bi203,  Bi2S3»  Bi. 
z.  Detennination  as  Bismuth  Oxide,  Bi^O,. 

Solid  bismuth  nitrate  or  carbonate  is  readily  changed  to  the 
oxide  by  gentle  ignition.  When  bismuth,  however,  is  present  in 
solution  as  the  nitrate  it  should  be  first  precipitated  as  the  basic 
carbonate  and  this  changed  by  ignition  to  the  oxide. 

Procedure. — ^The  solution  is  diluted  with  water  (if  a  turbidity 
ensues  it  makes  no  difference)  a  slight  excess  of  ammonium 
carbonate  is  added,  and  after  heating  to  boiling  the  precipitate 
is  filtered  off.  washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  ignited,*  and  weighed 
as  BijOj.  If  the  solution  from  which  the  bismuth  is  to  be  pre- 
cipitated contains  besides  nitric  acid  other  acids  (HCl,H2S04,etc.), 
the  precipitate  produced  by  ammonium  carbonate  always  con- 
tains basic  salts  of  these  acids  which  cannot  be  converted  to  the 
oxide  by  ignition.  In  this  case,  which  is  most  frequent  in  analysis, 
the  bismuth  should  be  determined  according  to  one  of  the  follow- 
ing methods. 

2.  Determination  as  Sulphide,  BijS,. 

The  slightly  acid  solution  is  saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide, 
filtered  through  a  Gooch  crucible  (or  a  filter  that  has  been  dried 
at  100®  C.  and  weighed) ,  washed  with  hydrogen  sulphide  water, 
then  with  alcohol  to  remove  the  water,  and  afterwards  with  freshly- 
distilled  carbon  bisulphide  f  to  remove  any  sulphur  that  may  be 
mixed  with  the  precipitate. 

The  washing  vAXh  carbon  bisulphide  is  continued  until  a  few 
drops  of  the  filtrate  leave  no  residue  on  being  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness on   a  watch-glass.      The  precipitate  is  then  washed  with 

*  If  the  precipitate  is  large  in  amount,  the  greater  part  is  placed  on  a 
watch-glass,  the  remainder  adhering  to  the  filter  is  dissolved  in  hot,  dilute 
nitric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish, 
and  the  main  portion  of  the  precipitate  added.  The  dish  and  its  contents 
are  heated  at  first  gently  but  finally  over  the  full  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner. 

t  As  described  on  p.  149,  or  on  p.  190. 
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alcohol  to  remove  the  carbon  bisulphide  and  finally  with  ether, 
dried  at  100°  C,  and  weighed  as  Bi2S3. 

The  distillation  of  the  carbon  bisulphide  should  be  performed 
as  follows:  Ordinary  commercial  carbon  bisulphide  is  placed  in 
a  long-necked,  round-bottomed  flask,  provided  with  a  closely  fit- 
ting cork  (not  rubber)  stopper  which  is  bored  once.  Throu^  the 
hole  in  the  cork  is  placed  a  glass  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles^ 
whose  further  end  leads  into  a  dry  flask  (without  using  a  stopper 
for  this  receiver).  Two  large  beakers  are  placed  upon  the  table, 
one  filled  with  water  at  about  60-70°  C.  and  the  other  with  cold 
water.  If  the  flask  containing  the  carbon  bisulphide  is  placed 
in  the  beaker  containing  the  warm  water,  and  the  other  flask  in  the 
beaker  of  cold  water,  the  carbon  bisulphide  will  distil  rapidly  from 
one  flask  to  the  other.  Care  must  be  taken  during  this  operation 
that  there  is  no  lighted  gas-burner  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  for 
otherwise  there  is  danger  of  the  vapors  of  carbon  bisulphide  taking 
fire. 

3.  Determination  as  Metal.    Method  of  H.  Rose.* 

The  bismuth  is  first  precipitated  as  basic  carbonate  as  described 
under  1,  and  the  dried  precipitate,  together  with  the  ash  of  the  filter, 
is  placed  in  a  porcelain  crucible  and  ignited  gently.  Five  times 
as  much  of  98  per  cent,  potassium  cyanide  is  added  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  crucible  and  the  mixture  is  fused,  whereby  the  oxide 
and  basic  salt  are  changed  to  metallic  bismuth: 

Bi  A  -f  3KCX = 3KCN0  -f  Bi, 
2BiOa+4IvCN-2KCNO  f  2Ka+(CN)i+Bi,. 

Since  bismuth  melts  at  268**  C,  but  boils  at  1600°  C,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  perform  this  operation  with  a  Bunsen  flame  of  about  half  the 
usual  height  without  running,  any  risk  of  losing  some  of  the  bismuth 
by  volatilization.  The  reduction  is  usually  complete  at  the  end  of 
twenty  minutes.  After  cooling,  the  melt  is  treated  witn  water, 
which  dissolves  the  salts  and  leaves  the  metallic  bismuth  behind 
in  the  form  of  a  fused  metallic  globule.  Frequently,  however,  the 
fusion  wiD  have  loosened  some  of  the  glaze  of  the  porcelain  crucible, 
which  will  remain  behind  with  the  bismuth  after  the  treatment 

*  Pogg.  Ann.,  110,  p.  425. 
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with  water.  Consequently  the  aqueous  solution  is  filtered  through 
a  filter  that  has  been  dried  at  100^  C.  and  weighed  with  the  empty 
crucible.  After  washing  first  with  water,  then  with  absolute 
alcohol  and  ether  and  drying  at  100°  C,  the  filter  is  again  placed 
in  the  crucible  and  weighed.  The  gain  in  weight  represents  the 
amount  of  metallic  bismuth. 

Bismuth  sulphide  can  also  be  reduced  by  potassium  cyanide, 
but  in  this  case  a  longer  and  stronger  heating  is  necessary. 

4.  Determination  as  Metal.     Method  of  Vanino  and  Treubert.* 

In  this  method  the  bismuth  is  precipitated  as  metal  by  means  of 
formaldehyde  in  alkaline  solution.  The  slightly  acid  bismuth  solu- 
tion is  treated  with  formaldehyde  and  a  considerable  excess  of  pure 
10  per  cent,  caustic  soda  solution  and  warmed  on  the  water-bath  until 
the  liquid  above  the  precipitate  has  become  perfectly  clear;  more  for- 
maldehyde and  caustic  soda  solution  are  then  added  and  the  mixture 
heated  over  a  free  flame,!  decanted  repeatedly  with  water  to  which 
a  little  aldehyde  has  been  added^  again  boiled,  and  by  pressing  with 
a  glass  rod  the  partly  spongy,  partly  pulverulent  precipitate  is  made 
to  collect  together.  The  precipitate  is  then  filtered  through  a  fil- 
ter that  has  been  previously  dried  at  105°  C.  and  weighed,  washed 
with  absolute  alcohol,  dried  at  105°  C.  and  weighed. 

Remark. — Results  obtained  in  the  author's  laboratory  by  this 
method  were  as  a  rule  too  high.  Thus  W.  Urech  obtained  from 
pure  bismuth  nitrate  solution,  as  a  mean  of  four  experiments,  100.78 
per  cent,  instead  of  100  per  cent. 

The  high  results  are  caused  by  the  difficulty  in  removing 
the  last  traces  of  alkali.  Absolutely  accurate  results  may  be 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  precipitated  bismuth  in  nitric  acid, 
precipitating  by  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate  and  weighing 
as  the  oxide  according  to  (1).  Naturally  this  roundabout  process 
would  only  be  chosen  when  the  bismuth  solution  contained  other 
acids  (HCl,  H2SO4,  orHjPO^);  the  necessity  of  fusing  with  potas- 
siiun  cyanide  would  then  be  avoided. 

♦  Berichte,  31  (189S).  1303. 

t  Frequently,  particularly  on  long  boiling,  the  liquid  becomes  colored 
yeUow  or  brown.    This  has  no  influence  upon  the  results. 
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COPPER,  Cu.    At.  Wt.  63.57. 
Forms:  CuO,  Cu^S,  Cu,  CujCCNS),. 

I.  Determination  as  Copper  Oxide,  CuO. 

The  solution,  which  must  be  free  from  organic  substances  and 
ammonium  salts,  is  heated  to  boiling  in  a  porcelain  dish  and  pure 
caustic  potash  solution  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  precipi- 
tate becomes  dark  brown  and  is  permanent,  while  the  solution 
itself  shows  an  alkaline  reaction  towards  litmus-paper.  After  the 
precipitate  has  settled,  the  upper  liquid  is  carefully  poured  throu^ 
a  filter  and  the  precipitate  washed  by  decantation  with  hot  water 
until  the  wash  water  no  longer  shows  an  alkaline  reaction,  when  the 
precipitate  is  transferred  to  the  filter  and  completely  washed. 
Usually  a  small  amount  of  copper  oxide  adheres  to  the  porcelain 
dish  so  firmly  that  it  can  be  removed  only  by  vigorous  rubbing 
with  a  glass  rod  covered  at  the  end  with  a  piece  of  rubber 
tubing,  and  finally  when  the  precipitate  is  removed  from  the  dish 
some  will  then  remain  on  the  rubber.  Consequently  it  is  better  to 
proceed  as  follows :  As  much  of  the  precipitate  as  possible  is  removed 
by  a  stream  of  water  from  the  wash-bottle,  then  two  drops  of  dilute 
nitric  acid  are  added,  and  by  inclining  the  dish  and  rubbing  with 
the  glass  rod,  the  whole  of  the  precipitate  remaining  on  the  dish  is 
moistened  with  the  acid.  Two  drops  of  the  acid  are  suflicient,  with 
correct  manipulation,  to  dissolve  all  of  the  copper  oxide.  A  small 
fresh  filter  is  prepared  and  the  dish  is  held  in  an  inclined  position, 
so  that  the  liquid  remains  near  its  lip,  the  sides  are  washed  once 
with  hot  water  and  the  contents  of  the  dish  (which  is  continually 
maintained  in  this  inclined  position)  are  heated  to  boiling  over  a 
small  flame  and  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  caustic  potash, 
drop  by  drop.  (A  large  excess  of  alkali  is  to  be  avoided  on  account 
of  its  solvent  action  upon  the  precipitate.)  *  The  whole  contents 
of  the  dish  are  then  quickly  poured  through  the  small  filter  and 
the  dish  is  immediately  washed  once  with  water.  The  copper  oxide 
is  now  all  on  the  filter.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  hot  water, 
both  filters  are  dried,  and  the  most  of  the  precipitate  transferred 
to  a  porcelain  crucible,  the  filters  ignited  in  a  platinum  spiral,  and 

*  Cf.  Vol.  I. 
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the  ash  added  to  the  contents  of  the  crucible.  The  crucible  is  cov- 
ered and  ignited,  at  first  gently,  and  finaDy  with  the  full  heat  of  the 
Bunsen  burner,  then  weighed.  If  the  process  is  carried  out  care- 
fully, the  results  obtained  are  almost  the  theoretical  values  but 
as  a  rule  they  are  a  trifle  high. 

2.  Determination  as  Cuprous  Sulphide^  Cu^S* 

The  solution,  which  contains  for  every  100  c.c.  about  5  c.c.  of 
concentrated  acid  (best  sulphuric  acid),  is  heated  to  boiling  and 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  introduced  until  the  solution  becomes  cold. 
If  the  right  amount  of  acid  was  present,  the  precipitate  settles 
quickly  in  large  flocks  and  the  upper  liquid  appears  completely 
colorless.  Before  filtering,  the  wash  liquid  is  prepared  by  passing 
hydrogen  sulphide  through  the  long  tube  of  a  wash-bottle  for  one 
minute,  then  closing  the  short  tube  with  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing 
and  shaking  vigorously.  As  soon  as  no  more  bubbles  pass  through 
the  liquid,  the  water  is  saturated;  this  takes  about  a  minute  at  the 
most. 

A  filter  is  now  placed  in  a  funnel  containing  a  platinum  cone, 
the  funnel  is  fitted  to  a  suction-bottle  and  the  filtration  is  begun 
at  first  without  using  suction,  taking  care  that  the  filter  is  con- 
stantly kept  full.  When  all  the  precipitate  is  on  the  filter,  it  is 
washed  with  the  hydrogen  sulphide  water  containing  acetic  acid, 
and,  at  this  point  also,  the  filter  must  be  kept  full  of  liquid.  The 
washing  is  continued  until  1  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  shows  no  pink 
coloration  with  methyl  orange.  The  filter  is  now  for  the  first  time 
allowed  to  drain  completely,  and  it  is  dried  as  much  as  possible  by 
means  of  gentle  suction,  then  completely  by  heating  in  the  drying 
closet  at  90-100^  C. 

As  much  of  the  precipitate  as  possible  is  now  transferred  to  a 
weighed  Rose  crucible  (of  unglazed  porcelain),*  the  filter  is  burned 
in  a  platinum  spiral  and  the  ash  allowed  to  fall  at  first  upon  an 
unglazed  crucible  cover  where  it  is  heated  gently  till  it  glows,  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  it  contains  no  unburned  carbonaceous  matter; 
the  ash  is  then  added  to  the  main  portion  of  the  precipitate  in  the 
crucible.     A  little  sulphur  that  has  been  recrystallized  from  carbon 

*  A  quartz  crucible  is  more  desirable,  as  the  transformation  of  CuS  into 
CujS  can  then  be  watched. 
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bisulphide  is  added  to  the  contents  of  the  crucible,  the  perforated 
cover  is  now  placed  on  the  crucible  (Fig.  33),  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
is  passed  through  it  (the  wash-bottle  shown  contains  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid),  and  the  crucible  is  heated  at  first  over  a  small 
flame  and  finally  over  the  full  flame  of  a  Teclu  burner,  at  which 
temperature  the  cupric  sulphide  is  changed  to  cuprous  sulphide: 

2CuS=CujS+S. 

When  the  excess  of  sulphur  has  been  driven  off  (which  can  be 
readily  ascertained  by  removing  the  cover  of  the  crucible  and 
finding  no  blue  flame  to  be  perceptible  and  no  odor  of  burning 
sulphur),  the  current  of  hydrogen  is  increased  so  that  eight 
bubbles  per  second  pass  through  the  wash-bottle  (at  first  not 
more  than  four  bubbles  per  second  should  have  been  the 
rate),  and  the  flame  is  removed.  The  crucible  is  allowed  to 
cool  in  the  current  of  hydrogen  and  weighed  after  remaining 
in  the   desiccator  for  fifteen    minutes.     The    cuprous  sulphide 


Fig.  3;{. 


should  be  brownish  black  or  black,  and  should  show  no  reddish* 
brown  stains  (due  to  Cu  or  CujO);  this  is  the  case  if  the 
current  of  hydrogen  was  too  slow  during  the  cooling.     In  this  case 
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a  little  sulphur  must  be  added  to  the  precipitate  and  the  process 
repeated. 

Remark. — It  is  evident  that  the  sulphur  used  for  this  experi- 
ment should  leave  on  ignition  no  weighable  residue.  This  is  why 
the  sulphur  used  should  be  recrystallized  from  carbon  bisulphide. 

The  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  funnel  filled  with 
liquid  during  the  filtration  and  washing  of  the  cupric  sulphide  is  this : 
If  moist  copper  sulphide  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  is  quickly  oxidized 
and  the  hydrogen  sulphide  wash  water  acts  upon  the  salt  formed  by 
the  oxidation,  (CuSjOa-CuSOJ,  and  transforms  it  into  colloidal 
cupric  sulphide,  which  forms  a  pseudo-solution,  passes  through  the 
filter,  and  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  acid  filtrate  is  coagu- 
lated. If,  however,  the  precipitate  is  not  exposed  to  the  air  during 
the  filtration  there  is  no  oxidation  and  the  filtrate  remains  clear. 

Instead  of  changing  the  cupric  sulphide  into  cuprous  sulphide, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  convert  it  to  oxide  by  ignition  in  the 
air  and  weighing  the  copper  in  this  form.  If,  however,  the  highest 
degree  of  accuracy  is  desired,  this  should  not  be  done,  for  the 
ignited  product  always  contains  some  sulphate.  When  this 
method  is  chosen,  the  cupric  sulphide  should  be  heated  in  a  glazed 
porcelain  crucible,  at  first  over  a  small  flame,  so  that  the  mass 
does  not  melt,  and  the  heat  gradually  increased  until  finally  a 
blast-lamp  is  used  and  the  copper  weighed  as  CuO.  The  results 
are  about  0.1  per  cent,  too  high  when  not  more  than  0.2  gm.  of 
precipitate  is  present.  Holthof  states  that  copper  oxide  abso- 
lutely free  from  sulphate  can  be  obtained  if  the  precipitate  is 
Ignited  wet  in  an  inclined  porcelain  crucible. 

3.  Determination  as  Cuprous  Sulphocyanate,  Cu2(CNS)3. 

Method  of  Rivot.* 

The  solution,  slightly  acid  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid 
(oxidizing  agents  must  not  be  present),  is  treated  with  an  excess 
of  sulphiu^ous  acid,t  after  which  ammonium  sulphocyanate  is 
added  drop  by  drop  with  constant  stirring,  whereby  at  first  a 


♦  Compt.  Rend.,  38,  868;  see  also  R.  G.  van  Name,  Zeit.  f.  anorg.  Chem., 
26,  230,  and  Busse,  Zeit.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  17,  53,  and  30,  122. 

t  Instead  of  suIphtLrous  acid,  ammonium  bisulphite  may  be  used.  The 
latter  is  prepared  by  saturating  aqueous  anmionia  with  SO,. 
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greenish  precipitate  of  cupric  and  cuprous  sulphocyanate  is  pre- 
cipitated, which  after  stirring  becomes  pure  white.  The  precipitate 
is  allowed  to  settle  completely  (this  requires  several  hours) ;  it  is 
then  filtered  and  washed  wdth  cold  water  imtil  the  filtrate  shows 
only  a  slight  reddish  coloration  when  ferric  chloride  is  added, 
after  which  it  is  washed  several  times  with  20  per  cent,  alcohol, 
dried  at  110-120®  C,  and  weighed.  R.  Philipp  found  by  this 
method  99.95  per  cent,  instead  of  100  per  cent,  copper,  as  a  mean 
of  twelve  experiments.  The  cuprous  sulphocyanate  can  be  dried 
at  a  temperature  as  high  as  160®  C,  but  at  180°  C.  it  begins  to 
decompose.  The  Munroe  crucible  can  be  used  to  advantage  in 
this  determination.  The  precipitate  permits  rapid  filtration,  and 
a  turbid  filtrate  is  never  obtained.  After  the  determination  is 
finished,  the  greater  part  of  the  precipitate  is  shaken  out  of  the 
crucible,  and  the  remainder  dissolved  in  hot  nitric  acid. 

4.  Electrolytic  Determination  of  Copper. 

This  most  accurate  and  most  convenient  of  all  methods  for  the 
determination  of  copper  was  first  proposed  by  W.  Gibbs  in  1864.* 

Copper  may  be  deposited  by  means  of  the  electric  current  from 
acid,  alkaline,  and  neutral  solutions,  but  for  analytical  purposes 
only  the  use  of  acid  solutions  is  of  importance.  The  deposition  from 
a  nitric  acid  solution  is  best,  but  the  amount  of  free  nitric  acid 
should  not  exceed  five  per  cent. 

Procedure, — ^The  solution  of  the  nitrate  or  sulphate  (but  not 
the  chloride)  is  placed  in  a  platinum  dish  whose  inner  surface 
should  be  unpolished  and  absolutely  clean,  and,  in  case  the  solution 
is  neutral,  10  c.c.  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.20,  are  added.  The  solu- 
tion is  diluted  to  100-150  c.c.  and  electrolyzed  with  a  current  of 
0.2  ampere  and  2-2.5  volts.  After  twelve  hours  the  deposition 
is  complete ;  this  must  be  shown  by  adding  more  water  and  observ- 
ing whether  there  is  any  copper  deposited  on  the  newly  wet  surface 
within  half  an  hour.  All  of  the  copper  should  be  deposited  at 
this  time  if  not  more  than  0.3  gm.  is  present.  The  copper  is  now 
washed  exactly  as  was  described  under  Lead,  without  breaking 
the  current,  until  no  more  bubbles  are  set  free  at  the  positive 


*  Zeit.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  3,^334. 
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electrode.  The  circuit  is  now  broken  and  the  metal  washed  as 
quickly  as  possible  with  water,  then  with  absolute  alcohol  (dis- 
tilled over  lime), and  finally  with  pure  ether  (distilled  over  potash). 
It  is  dried  for  a  short  time  at  80°  C,  cooled  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weighed. 

Remark. — Chopper  when  deposited  from  nitric  acid  solutions  is 
of  a  light-red  color,  possesses  a  crystalline  structure,  and  adheres 
closely  to  the  platinum.  The  strength  of  the  acid  diminishes 
during  the  electrolysis  owing  to  its  reduction  to  ammonia.  If  too 
little  acid  is  present,  so  that  the  solution  finally  becomes  alkaline, 
or  if  too  great  a  current  density  is  employed,  whereby  hydrogen  is 
liberated  during  the  electrolysis,  the  copper  deposits  as  a  brown, 
spongy  coating  which  does  not  adhere  well  to  the  platinum,  so 
that  some  of  it  is  likely  to  be  washed  off.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
more  dilute  the  solution,  the  weaker  the  current  which  should  be 
used.  An  especially  beautiful  deposit  of  copper  can  be  obtained 
by  adding  1-2  c.c.  of  pure  alcohol  to  the  solution  before  electrolyz- 
ing  it. 

If  the  original  copper  solution  contains  considerable  free  nitric 
acid  it  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  prescribed  amount  of  nitric 
acid  is  added,  the  solution  diluted  to  100-150  c.c,  and  electro- 
lyzed.  If,  however,  the  original  solution  contains  much  free 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  either  neutralized  with  ammonia  and  the 
nitric  acid  added,  or  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  is  diluted  with 
wat€r  and  electrolyzed  as  above.  The  deposits  of  copper  obtained 
from  sulphuric  acid  solutions  are  not  so  reddish  in  color  as  those 
obtained  from  nitric  acid  solutions;  the  results  are  equally  good. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  duration  of  the  electrolysis  may 
be  considerably  shortened  by  keeping  the  solutions  warm,  but  the 
deposits  are  not  so  good  as  when  produced  from  cold  solutions. 
The  electrolysis  may  be  accomplished  in  much  less  time  by  using 
a  stronger  current,  and  either  a  platinum  gauze  cathode,  or  else 
rotating  one  of  the  electrodes  to  keep  the  solution  stirred  so  that  no 
hydrogen  is  evolved  during  the  electrolysis.  Thus  0.5  gm.  copper 
can  be  precipitated  in  ten  minutes  by  using  0.5  c.c.  HNO3,  sp.  gr. 
1.2,  125  c.c.  of  solution,  and  a  current  of  8  amperes  and  8  volts. 
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Cadmium,  Cd.    At.  Wt.  112. 

Forms:   Cd,  CdSO^,  CdO. 

I.  £lectrol]rtic  Determination  of  Cadmium* 

Of  all  the  methods  for  the  determination  of  cadmium  the  electro- 
lytic method  is  not  only  the  most  convenient,  but  by  far  the  most 
accurate,  and  of  the  many  methods  proposed  that  of  Beilstein  and 
Jawein*  can  be  recommended.  From  the  experience  obtained  in  the 
author's  laboratory  the  best  procedure  is  as  follows:  To  the  solution 
of  the  sulphate  a  drop  of  phenolphthalein  is  added  and  then  pure 
caustic  soda  solution  until  a  permanent  red  color  is  obtained.  A  so- 
lution of  98  per  cent,  potassium  cyanide  is  now  added  with  constant 
stirring  until  the  precipitate  of  cadmium  hydroxide  produced  by  the 
caustic  soda  has  completely  dissolved  (an  excess  of  potassium  cya- 
nide should  be  scrupulously  avoided),  the  solution  is  diluted  with 
water  to  100-150  c.c.  and  electrolyzed  in  the  cold  for  from  five  to 
six  hours  with  a  current  of  0.5-0.7  ampere  and  an  electromotive 
force  of  4.8-5  volts;  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  current  is  increased 
to  from  1-1.2  amperes  and  the  solution  is  electrolyzed  for  one  hour 
more.  If  these  directions  are  followed,  all  of  the  cadmium  (if  not 
more  than  0.5  gm.  is  present)  will  be  deposited  as  a  firmly  adher- 
ing dull  deposit  of  almost  silver-white  metal.  The  current  is  then 
stopped,  the  liquid  is  quickly  poured  off  f  and  the  deposited  metal 
washed  first  with  water,  then  with  alcohol  and  finally  with  ether; 
it  is  dried  and  weighed.  Experiments  performed  by  von  Girsewald 
gave  faultless  results. 

Remark. — If  for  the  electrolysis  a  current  of  0.5  ampere  were 
used,  the  cadmium  will  not  be  all  deposited  at  the  end  of  twelve 
hours;  if,  however,  the  current  is  increased  at  the  end,  as  above 
stated,  to  1  ampere,  the  electrolysis  will  be  surely  finished  in  six 
to  seven  hours.  To  work  with  the  stronger  current  from  the 
beginning  is  not  to  be  recommended  unless  a  gauze  cathode  is 
used,  or  one  of  the  electrodes  is  rotated,  for  otherwise  the  metal 

♦  Berichte,  12,  446. 

t  The  solution  should  always  be  tested  for  cadmium.  For  this  purpoee 
it  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  (under  the  hood),  warmed  until  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  all  driven  off,  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into 
it.  A  yellow  coloration  or  a  precipitate  shows  cadmium.  It  is  not  advis- 
able to  pass  the  hydrogen  sulphide  directly  into  the  alkaline  solution,  as  in 
that  case  a  yellow  color  is  often  produced  when  no  cadmium  b  present. 
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is  deposited  in  a  spongy  form  and  on  washing  some  of  it  is  likely 
to  be  lost. 

A  solution  containing  0.4568  gm.  Cd,  3  gm.  KCN,  1  gm.  NaOH, 
and  diluted  to  125  c.e.  with  water,  can  be  electrolyzed  in  fifteen 
minutes  with  a  current  of  5  amperes  and  5.5  volts  if  one  of  the 
electrodes  is  rotated.* 

2.  Determination  as  Cadmium  Sulphate,  CdSO^. 

Next  to  the  electrolytic  method,  the  determination  of  cadmium 
as  the  sulphate  is  the  best.  If  the  cadmium  is  combined  with  a 
volatile  acid,  the  compound  is  treated  in  a  weighed  porcelain  cru- 
cible with  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  evapo- 
rated on  the  water-bath  as  far  as  possible,  and  finally  the  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  removed  by  heating  in  an  air-bath  (the  crucible 
is  placed  in  a  larger  crucible  that  is  provided  with  an  asbestos  ring).t 
The  heat  is  applied  at  first  slowly,  and  the  temperature  is  raised 
gradually  until  finally  no  more  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  are  evolved. 
The  outer  crucible  can  even  be  heated  with  the  full  flame  of  a  Teclu 
burner  without  running  any  risk  of  decomposing  the  cadmium  sul- 
phate; it  is,  however,  not  necessary  to  heat  it  so  strongly.  As  soon 
as  the  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  cease  to  come  oflf,  the  operation  is 
ended  and  the  crucible  and  its  contents  are  weighed  after  cooling 
in  a  desiccator.  The  cadmium  sulphate  should  be  pure  white 
and  should  dissolve  in  water  to  form  an  absolutely  clear  solution. 

If  the  cadmium  has  been  precipitated  from  a  solution  as  the 
sulphide,  the  greater  part  of  the  precipitate  is  placed  in  a  large 
porcelain  crucible,  covered  with  a  watch-glass,  and  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  (1:1)  on  the  water-bath.  After  the  precipitate 
has  dissolved  and  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  has  ceased, 
the  lower  side  of  the  watch-glass  is  washed,  the  crucible  is  placed 
under  the  fimnel,  and  the  precipitate  which  adhered  to  the  filter- 
paper  is  dissolved  by  dropping  hot  hydrochloric  acid  (1:1)  upon  it, 
finally  washing  the  filter  with  hot  water,  evaporating  the  solution 
upon  the  water-bath,  and  proceeding  as  above  described. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  excellent. 

The  Precipitation  of  Cadmium  as  Sulphide. 

The  frequently  recommended  determination  of  cadmium  as  the 
sulphide  must  be  rejected ;  it  is  useless.    It  is  not  possible  to  precipi- 

♦  See  Edgar  F.  Smith's  Electro-Analysis.         t  Cf.  Fig.  11,  p.  27. 
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tate  pure  cadmium  sulphide  from  acid  solutions  by  means  of  hydro'^ 
gen  sulphide;  the  precipitate  is  always  contaminated  with  a  basic 
salt  (CdaCljS— €^28048,  etc.)  whether  the  precipitation  takes  place 
in  cold  or  hot  solutions,  whether  under  atmospheric  pressure  or 
imder  increased  pressure  (in  a  pressure-flask),  and  in  fact  the  amount 
of  basic  salt  formed  increases  with  the  amoimt  of  free  acid  present. 
Results  are  obtained  as  much  as  5  per  cent,  too  high.  Follenius  * 
attempted  to  make  the  method  possible  by  igniting  an  aliquot  part 
of  the  dried  and  weighed  precipitate  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide. If  the  sulphide  was  contaminated  with  sulphate,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  changing  it  all  to  sulphide  and  obtained  results  that  were 
acceptable.  If,  however,  chloride  was  present,  a  considerable 
part  was  lost  by  sublimation,  so  that  the  results  obtained  were  too 
low.  It  is,  furthermore,  not  possible  to  ignite  the  cadmium  sul- 
phide with  sulphur  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  as  was  described 
imder  Zinc  and  Copper,  for  cadmium  sulphide  is  so  volatile  that 
some  of  it  is  lost. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  method  of  precipitating  the  cadmium  as 
sulphide  from  solutions  containing  2-7  c.c.  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  in  100  c.c.  is  to  be  recommended,  for  by  this  means  a 
precipitate  is  obtained  which  can  be  readily  filtered  and  which  by 
solution  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid  (1:1)  and  evaporation  with  sul- 
phuric acid  can  be  changed  without  loss  to  the  sulphate  and  weighed 
assu£ih. 

Determination  as  Cadmium  Oxide,  CdO. 

Cadmium  carbonate  and  cadmium  nitrate  can  be  changed  to 
the  oxide  by  strong  ignition. 

The  cadmium  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  at  the  boiling 
temperature  by  the  addition  of  a  slight  excess  of  potassium  car- 
bonate, and  after  standing  for  some  time  on  the  water-bath,  and 
when  the  precipitate  has  completely  settled,  it  is  filtered  oflF,  washed 
with  hot  water,  and  dried.  As  much  of  the  dried  precipitate  as 
possible  is  transferred  to  a  watch-glass  and  set  aside  for  the  time 
being.  The  filter  is  washed  with  dilute  nitric  acid  to  dissolve 
the  small  amount  of  the  precipitate  which  still  adheres  to  it  and 

*  Zeit.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  XIII,  422. 
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the  solution  is  received  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible  and  evap* 
orated  to  dryness.  The  main  portion  of  the  precipitate  is  now 
added,  and  the  crucible  is  at  first  very  gently  heated  by  placing 
the  open  crucible  high  above  a  small  flame  from  a  Teclu  burner, 
until  the  whole  mass  has  become  a  uniform  brown  throughout. 
The  temperature  is  now  gradually  raised  until  finally  the  full  heat  of 
the  burner  is  reached.  Jt  is  important  during  this  operation  to 
take  care  that  the  inner  flame-mantle  does  not  touch  the  cruci- 
ble, for  otherwise  reducing  gases  may  enter  the  crucible  and  reduce 
a  part  of  the  oxide  to  metallic  cadmium,  which  is  volatile  at  this 
temperMure.*  The  cadmium  oxide  is  obtained  as  a  brown 
powder  which  is  infusible,  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble 

in  dilute,  acids. t 

Remark, — ^It  is  not  advisable  to  precipitate  the  cadmium  by 
means  of  sodium  carbonate  solution,  for  in  that  case  it  is  difiicult 
to  wash  the  precipitate  free  from  alkali. 

Separation  of  the  Sulpho-bases  from  the  Metals  of 

THE  PRECEDIlfO  GROUPS. 

Hydrogen  stilphide  precipitates  only  the  metals  of  the  "hydro- 
gen sulphide  group"  from  acid  solutions.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
zinc  precipitates  with  this  group  if  the  solution  is  not  acid  enough; 
while  if  the  solution  is  too  acid  lead  and  cadmium  are  often 
incompletely  precipitated.  A  suitable  concentration  is  20-30  c.c. 
of  double-normal  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acids  to  100  c.c.  of 
liquid. 

Example. 

Analysis  of  Brass  (Alloy  of  Copper  and  Zinc  with  Small 
Amounts  of  Lead,  Iron,  and  Nickel). 

About  0.4r-0.5  gm.  of  the  alloy,  in  the  form  of  borings,! 
is  dissolved  in  about  20  c.c.  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.2,  in  a  200-c.c. 
casserole  which  is  covered  with  a  watch-glass.    After  the  reaction 

*  If  the  cadmium  carbonate  is  filtered  into  a  Munroe  crucible,  and  ignited 
in  an  electric  oven,  the  transformation  takes  place  readily  without  danger 
of  any  volatilization. 

t  The  oxide  after  ignition  is  a  black,  crystalline  powder. 

X  The  borings  are  usually  somewhat  greasy.  They  should  be  washed 
with  ether  before  weighing.    Cf .  p.  202,  foot-note. 
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begins  to  slacken,  complete  solution  is  effected  by  warming  on  the 
water-bath.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  complete  dryness, 
moistened  with  a  littFe  nitric  acid,  dissolved  in  about  50  c.c.  of 
hot  water,  and  any  metastannic  acid  present  is  alloived  to 
settle,  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  and  the 
tin  determined  according  to  p.  193.  To  the  cold  filtrate  3  c.c. 
of  pure,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  the  solution  is 
evaporated  on  the  water-bath  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  heated 
cautiously  over  a  free  flame  until  dense  white  fumes  of  sulphuric 
acid  are  evolved.  After  cooling  the  residue  is  treated  with  50  c.c. 
of  water  and  15  c.c.  of  alcohol,  stirred  well,  filtered,  washed,  and 
the  lead  sulphate  determined  according  to  p.  153.  The  filtrate 
is  evaporated  until  the  alcohol  is  completely  removed,  100  c.c.  of 
water  are  added,  the  solution  is  heated  to  boiling,  and  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  conducted  into  it  until  it  becomes  cold,  when  the  copper 
sulphide  is  filtered  off,  washed  first  with  hydrogen  sulphide  water 
containing  in  every  100  c.c.  20  c.c.  of  double-normal  sulphuric  acid 
and  at  the  end  with  pure  hydrogen  sulphide  water.  The  copper 
is  determined,  according  to  p.  161,  as  CujS. 

The  filtrate  from  the  copper  sulphide  is  evaporated  to  a  small 
volume  in  order  to  remove  completely  the  excess  of  hydrogen 
sulphide,  the  iron  is  then  oxidized  by  the  addition  of  bromine 
water,  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  filtered.  In  order  to  make 
sure  that  the  precipitate  of  ferric  hydroxide  contains  no  zinc,  it 
is  dissolved  in  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  precipitation  with 
ammonia  is  repeated.  The  filtered  and  washed  precipitate  is 
ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible  and  weighed  as  ferric  oxide  (cf. 
p.  83). 

The  combined  filtrates  from  the  ferric  hydroxide  are  acidified 
with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  heated  to  about  50®  C,  and  the  zinc  de- 
termined as  zinc  sulphide  according  to  the  "salting-out"  method 
described  on  p.  142.  For  the  determination  of  nickel,  the 
filtrate  from  the  zinc  sulphide  precipitation  is  evaporated  to 
dr\mess,  the  ammonium  salts  expelled  by  gentle  ignition  of  the 
residue,  which  is  afterwards  dissolved  in  as  little  nitric  acid  aj9 
possible,  and  the  nickel  precipitated  as  Ni(OH),  as  described  on 
p.  120,  and  determined  either  as  oxide  or  as  the  metal  itself. 
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Separation  of  the  Sulpho-bases  from  Ore  Another. 

!•  Separation  of  Mercury  from  Lead,  Bismuth,  Copper, 

and  Cadmium. 

Method  of  Gerhard  v.  Rath. 

Principle. — ^This  separation  is  based  upon  the  insolubility  of 
merciuic  sulphide  in  boiling,  dilute  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.2-1.3) 
and  the  solubility  of  the  remaining  sulphides. 

Procedure. — ^The  solution  (containing  the  mercury  entirely  in 
the  mercuric  form)  is  precipitated  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide, 
the  precipitate  filtered  off,  washed  with  hydrogen  sulphide  water, 
transferred  to  a  porcelain  dish  and  boiled  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  with  nitric  acid  of  the  above  concentration,  then  diluted 
with  a  Uttle  water  and  washed  with  water  containing  nitric  acid^ 
The  residue  of  merciu"ic  sulphide  thus  obtained  always  contains 
sulphur,  and  in  case  considerable  lead  were  present  it  will  also 
contain  lead  sulphate.  It  is,  therefore,  dissolved  in  a  little  aqua 
regia,  diluted  with  water,  filtered  from  the  separated  sulphur  and 
lead  sulphate  and  the  mercury  precipitated  according  to  the  method 
of  Volhard,  with  ammonium  sulphide  (cf.  p.  148).  If  some  of  the 
lead  sulphate  should  go  into  solution  with  the  mercury  on  treating 
with  aqua  regia,  it  will  be  converted  by  the  ammonium  sulphide 
and  potassiiun  hydroxide  into  insoluble  lead  sulphide,  while  the 
mercury  will  be  in  the  form  of  its  soluble  sulpho-salt.  In  this 
case  the  lead  sulphide  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  dilute  potassium 
hydroxide  solution,  and  the  mercury  then  precipitated  as  sulphide, 
as  described  on  p.  148. 

2.  Separation  of  Bismuth  from  Lead. 

(a)  Method  of  Lowe. 

Principle. — ^Bismuth  nitrate  is  changed  by  the  action  of  water 
into  an  insoluble  basic  salt,  while  lead  nitrate  undergoes  no  such 
transformation. 

Procedure. — ^The  solution  of  the  two  metals  in  nitric  acid  is 
evaporated  on  the  water-bath  until  it  reaches  a  syrupy  consist- 
ency, water  is  added,  and  after  thorough  stirring  with  a  glass 
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rod  the  evaporation  is  repeated  and  the  process  continued  until 
the  addition  of  the  water  fails  to  produce  any  further  turbidity; 
a  sign  that  the  bismuth  has  been  completely  converted  into  the 
basic  salt  BijOjNOaOH.  A  cold  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate 
(1  NH^NOjiSOO  HjO)  is  now  added,  and  after  standing  some  time, 
with  frequent  stirring,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  lead  nitrate 
has  completely  gone  into  solution,  the  solution  is  filtered.  The 
precipitate  is  washed  with  the  dilute  ammonium  nitrate  solution 
and  dried.  As  much  of  it  as  possible  is  transferred  to  a  weighed 
porcelain  crucible  and  together  with  the  ash  of  the  filter  is  ignited,* 
at  first  gently,  and  finally  with  the  full  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner. 
It  is  weighed  as  BijOj. 

From  the  filtrate  the  lead  is  precipitated  according  to  p.  153, 
as  sulphate,  and  weighed  as  such.  It  is  less  satisfactory  to  pre- 
cipitate the  lead  as  sulphide  and  weigh  it  in  this  form  after 
gentie  heating  with  sulphur  in  a  Rose  crucible. 

(6)  Method  of  Jannasch.t 

Principle, — ^The  separation  depends  upon  the  different  vola- 
tility of  the  two  bromides.  Bismuth  bromide  is  fairly  readily 
volatile;  lead  bromide  is  only  difiicultly  so. 

R 


Fio.  34. 

Procedure. — ^The  solution  of  the  nitrates  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, 100  c.c.  of  water,  sufficient  Rydrochloric  acid  to  afford  a 
clear  solution,  and  a  few  drops  of  fuming  nitric  acid  are  added,J 
after  which  hydrogen  sulphide  is  introduced.  The  precipitated 
sulphides  are  immediately  filtered,  the  precipitate  is  dried  at  100®  C. 
in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  after  which  as  much  of  the  precipitate 

*  It  is  still  better  to  proceed  as  described  on  p.  168. 

t  Praktischer  Leitfaden  der  Gewichtsanalyse, 

X  By  the  addition  of  the  fuming  nitric  acid  the  precipitated  sulphide 
is  contaminated  with  considerable  sulphur;  such  a  precipitate  is  more  readily 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  bromine. 
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as  possible  is  placed  in  an  agate  mortar  and  the  ash  of  the  filter  added 
to  it.  The  whole  of  the  precipitate  is  ground  fine  and  transferred 
without  loss  to  a  weighed  porcelain  boat,  which  is  then  introduced 
into  the  decomposition  tube  R  *  (Fig.  34) ,  made  of  difficultly-fusible 
^lass.  At  first  a  stream  of  dry  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  through  the 
apparatus  and  the  substance  is  gently  heated  by  means  of  a  small 
flame,  in  order  to  completely  dry  it.  The  water  condensing  in  the 
front  part  of  the  tube  is  driven  over  into  E  by  careful  heating. 

The  bottle  A  containing  bromine  t  is  now  connected  with  the 
apparatus  and  the  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  through 
it;  the  gas,  carrying  bromine  vapors  with  it,  is  passed  through 
the  vertical  calcium  chloride  tube  filled  with  pieces  of  calcite, 
then  through  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  5,  after 
this  through  the  tube  C  containing  glass  beads  moistened  with 
:8ulphuric  acid,  and  finally  through  the  tube  D  filled  with  glass 
wool,  and  from  this  the  dry  bromine  vapors  reach  the  sub- 
stance. The  latter  is  heated  over  a  small  flame  (kept  in  con- 
stant motion)  and  the  yellow  bismuth  bromide  distils  off  and 
-condenses  partly  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  tube  and  partly  in  the 
receiver  J?,  which  contains  dilute  nitric  acid  (1  HNO3 :2  H2O).  The 
substance  is  heated  hotter,  whereby  more  bismuth  bromide  is  vola- 
tilized, and  this  is  again  distilled  as  completely  as  possible  into  the 
receiver.  Finally  the  substance  is  heated  more  strongly  still,  until 
the  lead  bromide  begins  to  melt.  When  no  more  of  the  yellow 
sublimate  is  formed,  the  decomposition  is  shown  to  be  complete 
and  the  substance  is  allowed  to  cool  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide. 
The  bromine  that  escapes  from  the  tube  K  is  passed  into  alcohol 
.contained  in  the  beaker  F.  When  the  apparatus  has  become  cold, 
the  bromine  bottle  is  removed,  and  the  bromine  is  removed  from 
the    apparatus  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  through  it  for  some 

♦  In  this  determination,  the  bulb  of  the  tube  is  unnecessary;  it  should 
be  replaced  by  one  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  34,  //.  For  other  analyses  It 
is  better  to  have  the  bulb. 

t  For  this  experiment  the  bromine  used  must  be  absolutely  free  from 
chlorine  and  is  prepared  as  follows:  50-60  c.c.  of  commercial  bromine 
are  treated,  in  a  tightly-stoppered  separatory  funnel,  with  a  10  per  cent, 
potassium  bromide  solution.  The  funnel  is  shaken  vigorously,  and  the 
l)romine  separated  from  the  aqueous  alkali  solution.  After  washing  two  or 
three  times  with  water,  it  is  r^uly  for  use. 
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time.  The  boat  filled  with  lead  bromide  is  then  weighed,  and 
from  the  weight  of  the  PbBrj  that  of  the  lead  is  computed.  To 
check  this,  the  lead  bromide  is  dissolved  in  freshly-prepared 
chlorine  water,  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and 
the  solution  is  evaporated  to  remove  the  hydrochloric  acid,  at 
first  on  the  water-bath  and  finally  over  a  free  flame  until  dense 
fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  are  evolved. 

After  cooling,  water  and  alcohol  are  added,  the  precipitate 
filtered  off  and  the  weight  of  the  lead  sulphate  determined  as 
described  on  p.  153.  For  the  bismuth  determination,  the  nitric 
acid  solution  contained  in  E  and  K  is  poured  into  a  beaker,  filtered 
if  necessary  from  any  sulphur,  evaporated  to  a  small  volume,  and 
the  bismuth  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  ammonium  carbonate 
and  determined  as  metal  as  described  on  p.  158. 

There  have  been  many  other  methods  proposed  for  the  separa- 
tion of  lead  and  bismuth,*  all  of  which  are  less  satisfactory  than 
the  two  methods  just  described,  so  that  they  will  not  be  discussed 
in  this  book. 

Separation  of  Bismuth  from  Copper. 

The  solution  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  ammonium  carbonate^ 
warmed  gently,  and  filtered.  The  precipitate  of  basic  bismuth 
carbonate  almost  always  contains  small  quantities  of  copper,  so 
that  it  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  the  separation  by  means  of 
ammonium  carbonate  is  repeated.  The  basic  bismuth  salt  is 
fused  with  potassium  cyanide  and  weighed  as  metal,  according 

to  p.   157. 

For  the  copper  determination,  the  two  filtrates  are  combined, 
evaporated  to  remove  the  excess  of  ammonium  carbonate,  acidified 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  copper  precipitated  by  means  of 
hydrogen  sulphide,  being  determined  as  cuprous  sulphide  accord- 
ing to  p.  161,  or  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  is  subjected  to  elec- 
trolysis as  described  on  p.  164. 

According  to  Fresenius  and  Haidlin,  bismuth  can  be  separated 
from  copper  very  nicely  by  means  of  potassium  cyanide.  For 
this  purpose  the  acid  solution  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a 

♦  Cf.  O.  Steen,  Zeit.  fur  angcw.  Chem.',  1895,  p.  630 
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Blight  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  potassium  cyanide  is  added, 
and  the  solution  warmed  and  filtered.  All  of  the  copper  is  found 
in  the  filtrate,  while  the  precipitate  contains  bismuth  oxide  con- 
taminated with  alkali.  The  residue  is,  therefore,  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  the  bismuth  precipitated  by  means  of  ammonium  car- 
bonate and  determined  as  metal  according  to  p.  158.  The 
filtrate  containing  the  copper  is  evaporated  with  nitric  acid,  in 
order  to  destroy  the  cyanide,  and  the  copper  determined  electro- 
Ijrtically  according  to  p.  164. 

Separation  of  Lead  from  Copper  by  Means  of  Electrolysis. 

This  separation  depends  upon  the  fact  that  lead  is  deposited 
quantitatively  as  PbO,  upon  the  anode  from  solutions  containing 
a  definite  amount  of  nitric  acid  by  means  of  a  weak  current, 
while  the  copper  is  either  not  deposited  at  all  under  these  conditions 
or  is  found  upon  the  cathode  to  some  extent.  After  the  lead  is 
completely  deposited,  the  copper  solution  is  poured  into  a  second 
weighed  platinum  dish,  the  excess  of  the  acid  is  neutralized  with 
ammonia,  and  the  solution  again  electrolyzed.  The  copper  will 
now  deposit  quantitatively  upon  the  cathode. 

Procedure, — The  solution  of  the  two  nitrates  is  placed  in  a 
platinum  dish  (of  the  form  recommended  by  Classen)  with  the 
inner  surface  unpolished,  and  20  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.36-1.38) 
are  added,  after  which  the  solution  is  diluted  to  150  c.c.  and 
electrolyzed  at  50-60°  C.  with  a  current  of  1.-1.5  amperes  and 
an  electromotive  force  of  1.4  volts.  Usually  three  or  four  hours 
are  sufficient  to  deposit  aU  the  lead  upon  the  anode  (the  dish)  in 
the  form  of  a  firmly-adhering,  brown  coating  of  peroxide.  The 
deposit  is  washed  without  breaking  the  circuit  as  described 
on  p.  156.  The  siphoned  solution  is  evaporated  to  a  volume 
of  about  130  c.c.  and  anmionia  is  added  until  the  precipitate 
which  is  at  first  formed  redissolves  to  a  dark-blue  solution; 
10  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.20)  are  now  added  and  the 
solution  once  more  electrolyzed  with  a  current  of  1  ampere  and 
an  electromotive  force  of  2.2-2.5  Volts.  The  platinum  dish 
now  serves  as  the  cathode,  while  an  unpolished  platinum  disk- 
electrode  serves  as  the  anode;  in  case  traces  of  lead  remain  in 
jsolution  after    the    first    electrolysis,  it  will  now  be  deposited. 


-w 
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When  the  electrolysis  is  complete  the  electrodes  are  washed 
without  breaking  the  circuit  and  the  weight  of  the  copper  and 
PbOj  is  determined. 

Remark, — This  method  affords  remarkably  accurate  results.  In 
case  large  amounts  of  lead  are  present  it  is  advisable  to  start  with 
a  weaker  current  than  is  above  given  (about  0.5  ampere)  and 
after  an  hour  to  increase  it  to  1.5  amperes.  In  this  way  a  deposit 
of  peroxide  is  obtained  which  will  adhere  firmly  to  the  electrode, 
whereas  if  the  stronger  current  were  used  at  first  some  of  the 
deposit  is  likely  to  drop  off. 

If  only  small  amounts  of  lead  and  copper  are  present,  the 
electrolysis  should  take  place  under  the  conditions  described  on 
p.  164,  except  in  this  case  a  weighed  disk-electrode  should  be 
employed  as  the  anode.  Under  these  conditions  the  lead  will  be 
deposited  as  the  peroxide  upon  the  anode,  while  the  copper  will 
separate  out  upon  the  dish. 

Separation  of  Lead  from  Copper  and  Cadmium, 

(From  Bismuth  less  satisfactorily.) 

The  solution  of  the  nitrates  or  chlorides  is  treated  with  an  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid,  evaporated  to  remove  the  nitric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  lead  determined  as  sulphate  as  described  on  p. 
153. 

Separation  of  Copper  from  Cadmium. 

1.  Method  of  A.  W.  Hofmann* 

A.  W.  Hof  mann  states  that  copper  and  cadmium  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  boiling  their  sulphides  with  sulphuric 
acid  (1:5)  whereby  cadmium  sulphide  is  dissolved  while  copper 
sulphide  is  unacted  upon.  Hof  mann  seems  to  have  tested  this 
separation  only  qualitatively  and  not  quantitatively,  but  neverthe- 
less this  method  is  given  in  aU  early  text-books  without  submitting 
any  analyses  to  prove  its  accuracy.  Experiments  performed  in  the 
author's  laboratory  showed  that  in  the  form  proposed  by  Hofmann 


*  Ann.  d.  Chem.  und  Pharai.,  115,  286. 
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tliis  method  cannot  be  used  for  the  quantitative  separation  of 
the  two  metals;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  carried  out  according  to 
the  following  modifications,  excellent  results  are  obtained. 

Procedure. — Sufiicient  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution 
of  the  sulphates  so  that  one  part  of  the  acid  is  contained  in  four 
parts  of  the  solution.  The  latter  is  now  heated  to  boiling,  and 
during  the  boiling  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  through  it  for 
twenty  minutes,  after  which  the  solution  is  boiled  for  fifteen 
minutes  longer.  The  solution  is  filtered  while  hot  through  a 
funnel  kept  filled  with  carbon  dioxide  and  the  precipitate  is  washed 
with  boiled,  hot  water  to  the  disappearance  of  the  acid  reaction. 
The  copper  sulphide  thus  obtained  is  easy  to  filter  and  wash;  it 
however,  always  contains  small  amounts  of  cadmium,  so  that  the 
separation  must  be  repeated.  The  copper  sulphide  is,  therefore, 
transferred  to  a  porcelain  dish  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water  from 
the  wash-bottle,  where  it  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  solution 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  dry  mass  treated  with  sulphuric  acid 
(1:4)  and  again  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  as  far  as  possible 
to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  nitric  acid.  After  this,  without 
regard  to  the  separated  sulphur,  the  mass  is  washed  with  as  little 
water  as  possible  into  an  Erleumeyer  flask,  for  every  0.3-0.5  gm, 
of  copper  about  150-200  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  (1:4)  are  added, 
and  the  separation  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  repeated 
exactly  as  above  described.  The  pure  copper  sulphide  that  is 
finally  obtained  is  dried  and  the  copper  determined  as  cuprous, 
sulphide  as  described  on  p.  161^  or  it  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid 
and  the  solution  electrolyzed  as  described  on  p.  164. 

For  the  cadmium  determination,  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed 
into  the  cold  filtrate,  the  precipitated  cadmium  sulphide  after 
being  washed  is  transferred  by  means  of  a  spatula  to  a  porcelain 
dish,  hydrochloric  acid  (1:3)  is  poured  over  it,  the  dish  covered 
with  a  watch-glass  and  heated  on  the  water-bath  until  the  precipi- 
tate \a  dissolved  and  until  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  all  expelled. 
The  dish  is  now  placed  under  the  funnel  and  the  cadmium  sulphide 
which  remained  upon  the  filter  is  dissolved  by  dropping  hot  hydro- 
chloric acid  (1:3)  upon  it,  finally  washing  the  filter  with  water. 
The  contents  of  the  dish  are  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  dry  mass. 
dissolved  in  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  washed  into  a  weighed  porcelaia 
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crucible,  and  treated  with  1  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid*  and 
a  little  more  sulphuric  acid.  After  this  the  contents  of  the  crucible 
are  evaporated  as  far  as  possible  upon  the  water-bath,  the  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  removed  by  heating  in  an  air-bath,  and  the  cadmium 
.determined  as  sulphate  according  to  p.  167. 

The  above  method  was  tested  by  Oberer  in  the  author's  labora- 
tory and  the  following  results  obtained: 


Amount  Taken. 

Found. 

Difference. 

Amount  Found  in 

Per  Cent,  of  the 

Theoretical  Value. 

1.   Cu=0.3126gm 

Cd=0.2504    ''     

0.3130  gm. 
0.2506    " 

+  0.0004 
+  0.0002 

100.12 
100.08 

■2.    Cu=0.3126    "     

Cd«0.2501    "     

0.3125    " 
0.2501    " 

-0.0001 
-0.0003 

99.97 
99.88 

.^.   Cu=0.3126    "     

Cd«0.2504    "     

0.3134    " 
0.2496    " 

+0.0008 
-0.0008 

100.25 
99.68 

4.   Cu=0.3126    "     

Cd=0.6259    "     

0.3120    " 
0.6252    " 

-0.0006 
-0.0007 

99.81 
£9.88 

-6.   Cu-0.3142    "     

Cd=0.6259    "     

0.3147    " 
0.6248    '' 

+0.0005 
-0.0011 

100.16 
99.82 

^.    Cu=-0.3142    "     

Cd-0.6259    "     

0.3150    " 
0.6240    " 

+  0.0008 
-0.0019 

100.25 
99.69 

2.  Method  of  Rivot-Rose. 

The  copper  is  precipitated  as  sulphocyanide  according  to  p. 
163,  and  from  the  filtrate  the  cadmium  is  precipitated  as  sulphide 
by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  determined  as  sulphate  ao- 
cording  to  p.  167.    The  results  are  good. 

3.  Method  of  Fresenius  and  Haidlen, 
(The  Potassium  Cyanide  Method.) 

The  neutral  solution  containing  salts  of  both  metals  is  treated 
with  potassium  cyanide  until  the  precipitate  that  is  first  formed 
redissolves,  after  which  more  potassium  cyanide  is  added  (about 

*The  nitric  acid  is  added  to  oxidize  the  fibres  of  filter-paper;  if  these 
jire  not  destroyed  they  will  cause  a  partial  reduction  of  the  cadmium  sul- 
phate. 
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three  times  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  the  precipitation  and 
solution  of  the  precipitate)  and  either  ammonium  or  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  added  to  the  cold  solution.  The  cadmium  is  pre- 
cipitated as  the  yellow  sulphide,  while  the  copper  remains  in 
solution.* 

The  cadmium  sulphide  thus  precipitated  shows  a  great  tendency 
of  passing  through  the  filter-paper  even  when  a  "hardened"  filter 
is  used,  so  that  it  is  "salted  out."  A  considerable  amoimt  of  pure, 
solid  potassium  chloride  is  stirred  into  the  solution,  the  precipitate 
is  allowed  to  stand  overnight,  and  in  the  morning  it  is  filtered 
through  a  Schleicher  &  Schiill  "hardened  filter."  The  precipi- 
tate is  washed  first  by  decantation  with  concentrated  potassium 
chloride  solution,  it  is  then  transferred  to  the  filter  and  washed 
with  the  same  solution.  For  the  cadmium  determination  this 
precipitate  cannot  be  used  on  account  of  the  potassium  chloride 
which  adheres  to  it,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  wash  the  salt  out 
with  water,  for  in  this  case  a  turbid  filtrate  will  be  obtained.  It  is, 
therefore,  dissolved  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid  (1:3)  from  a  wash- 
bottle,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  dissolved 
in  water,  filtered  if  necessary  from  separated  sulphur,  and  for 
every  100  c.c.  of  the  solution  &-7  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  are  added,  and  the  cadmium  is  precipitated  by  passing  hydro- 
gen sulphide  into  the  cold  solution.  This  time  the  cadmium 
sulphide  is  easily  filtered.  The  cadmium  is  determined  as  sulphate 
according  to  p.  167. 

The  filtrate  is  evaporated  with  nitric  acid  until  the  odor  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  can  no  longer  be  detected,  and  the  copper  is  most 
conveniently  determined  according  to  p.  161  as  cuprous  sulphide. 

Remark. — ^The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  good,  but 
eonsiderable  time  and  patience  are  required. 


*  The  copper,  however,  remains  entirely  in  solution  only  when  more  than 
enough  potassium  cyanide  is  present  than  is  required  to  form  the  complex  salt 
K,Cu(CN)4.  K  the  pure  potassium  cuprocyanide  is  dissolved  in  consider- 
able water  and  hydrogen  sulphide  passed  into  the  solution,  there  is  a  partial 
precipitation  of  Cu^;  the  more  dilute  the  solution,  the  more  the  precipi- 
tation. By  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  potassium  cyanide,  the  precipitation 
is  prevented.  A  cold,  concentrated  solution  of  tHe  above  salt  is  not  precipi- 
tated by  hydrogen  sulphide  (v.  Girsewald,  Zurich,  1902) 
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4.  By  Electrolysis. 

The  experiments  of  R.  Philipp  in  the  author's  laboratory  show 
that  a  very  accurate  separation  can  be  made,  as  recommended  by 
Neumann,  by  electrolyzing  the  nitric  acid  solution. 

The  solution,  containing  not  more  than  0.2  gm.  cadmium,  is 
treated  with  10  c.c.  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.2,  and  diluted  to  150  c.c. 
in  a  platinum  dish.  The  anode,  a  disc  electrode,  is  placed  so  that 
it  only  dips  into  the  liquid  a  short  way.  Under  these  conditions, 
0.2  gm.  of  copper  is  deposited  perfectly  free  from  cadmium,  within 
12  or  14  hours  by  a  current  of  0.2-0.3  ampere  and  a  voltage  of 
1.9-2.3  volts.  The  solution  is  siphoned  oflf,  while  pure  water 
is  poured  into  the  dish  without  breaking  the  current;  the  dish 
is  finaUy  rinsed  with  alcohol;  dried  and  weighed  with  the  deposited 
copper.  The  solution  is  treated  with  sufficient  sulphuric  acid, 
evaporated  to  expel  the  nitric  acid,  cooled,  diluted  and  the 
cadmium  electrolyzed  from  cyanide  solution  as  described  on  p.  166. 

Remark. — If  considerably  more  than  0.2  gm.  Cd  is  present  in 
150  c.c.  of  the  solution,  there  is  danger  of  small  amounts  of 
cadmium  separating  out  upon  the  copper  during  the  washing  of 
the  deposit,  especially  when  the  anode  extends  well  into  the 
solution.  This  is  because  the  concentration  of  the  acid  becomes 
less  during  the  washing.  In  analyzing  a  solution  containing  a 
large  amount  of  cadmium  and  small  amount  of  copper,  therefore, 
it  is  best  to  wash  at  first  with  2  per  cent,  nitric  acid  rather  than 
with  distilled  water. 

The  separation  requires  but  a  few  minutes  with  a  rotating 
anode  or  cathode,  and  a  stronger  current. 
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B.  DIVISION  OF  THE  SULPHO-ACIDS. 

Arsenic,  Antimony,  Tin. 

CSELENIUM,  TELLURIUM,  GOLD,  PLATINUM,  TUNGSTEN, 

MOLYBDENUM,  VANADIUit) 

Arsenic,  As.  At.  Wt.  74.96. 

Forms :  As^S^,  As^S^,  Mg^As^O^. 

X.  Determination  as  Arsenic  Trisulphidei  As^S,. 

For  the  determination  of  arsenic  in  this  form,  it  must  be  present 
in  its  trivalent  state,  i.e.,  as  arsenious  acid  or  as  arsenite. 

The  solution  is  made  strongly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
the  arsenic  precipitated  in  the  cold  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  The 
excess  of  the  latter  is  removed  by  passing  a  stream  of  carbon 
dioxide  through  the  solution,  which  is  then  filtered  through  a 
Gooch  crucible  that  has  been  previously  dried  at  105®  C.  The 
precipitate  is  washed  with  hot  water,  dried  at  105®  C.  to  constant 
weight,  and  weighed  as  AsjS,. 

2.  Determination  as  Arsenic  Pentasulphide,  AbJS^^  according  to 

Bunsen.'*' 

Modified  by  Fr,  Netier.\ 

The  solution,  which  must  contain  all  of  the  arsenic  as  arsenie 
acid,  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  little  by  little  (it  is  best  to 
keep  the  solution  cooled  by  surrounding  the  flask  with  ice)  imtil 
the  solution  contains  at  least  two  parts  of  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  for  each  part  of  water.  A  very  rapid  stream  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide  is  conducted  into  this  solution  (contained  in  a  large 
Erlenmeyer  flask)  until  it  is  satiu*ated  with  the  gas,  after  which 

*  Ann.  d.  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  192,  305. 

fZeit.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  82,  45;  see  also  Brunner  and  Tomicek,  Monats- 
befte,  8,  607;  McCay,  Zeit.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  27,  682,  and  J.  Thiele,  Ann.  d 
Cbem.  u.  Pharm..  265,  65. 
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the  flask  is  stoppered  and  allowed  to  stand  two  hours.  The  arsenic 
pentasulphide  is  then  filtered  through  a  Gooch  crucible  which  has 
been  dried  at  105^  C,  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  completely 
with  water,  then  with  hot  alcohol  (to  hasten  the  subsequent  dry- 
ing). After  drying  at  105°  C.  the  precipitate  is  weighed  as  As^. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  wash  it  with  carbon  bisulphide. 

Remark, — ^If  the  above  directions  are  conscientiously  followed, 
this  method  gives  faultless  results.  If^  on  the  other  hand,  the 
directions  are  deviated  from  in  the  slightest  respect,  the  precipitate 
is  likely  to  contain  some  arsenic  trisulphide,  whereby  low  results 
will  be  obtained.  If  the  solution  is  not  kept  cool  and  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added  too  rapidly,  the  heat  of  the  reaction  suffices 
to  change  a  part  of  the  arsenic  chloride  (this  compoimd  probably 
exists  in  solution)  to  arsenious  chloride  and  chlorine,  so  that 
on  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into  the  solution  a  mixture  of  arsenic 
trisulphide  and  arsenic  pentasulphide  will  be  obtained. 

3*  Determination  of  Arsenic  as  Magnesium  Pyroarsenate, 

according  to  LevoL 

The  solution,  which  must  contain  all  of  the  arsenic  as  arsenate, 
is  treated  with  from  10-20  c.c.  of  double-normal  ammonium 
chloride  solution  for  each  50  c.c.  of  solution,  after  which  20  c.c. 
of  "  magnesia  mixture  "  *  are  added  drop  by  drop  with  constant 
stirring.  One-third  the  solution's  volimie  of  strong  anmionia  is 
then  added,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  twelve  hours.  After 
this  time  it  is  filtered  through  a  Gooch  crucible  and  washed  with  2\ 
per  cent,  ammonia,  first  by  decantation  and  finally,  after  the  precipi- 
tate is  in  the  crucible,  until  the  filtrate  no  longer  gives  the  test  for 
chlorides.  The  precipitate  is  dried  at  110°  C.  and  then  the  crucible 
is  placed  in  an  air-bath  (cf .  Fig.  1 1,  p.  27),  having  the  bottom  of  the 
Gooch  crucible  come  within  about  2-3  mm.  of  the  bottom  of  the 
outer  crucible.  A  thin  layer  of  ammonium  nitrate  powder  f  is  added 

*  Prepared  by  dissolving  55  gras.  crystallized  magnesium  chloride  and 
70  gms.  ammonium  chloride  in  650  c.c.  water  and  diluting  this  to  a  vohmie 
of  one  liter  with  ammonia,  sp.  gr.  0.96. 

t  Instead  of  using  ammonium  nitrate,  the  crucible  may  be  provided  with 
a  perforated  cover  and  then  heated  in  a  current  of  oxygen. 
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to  the  precipitate,  which  is  then  heated,  at  first  gently,  gradually 
increasing  tlie  temperature  imtil  a  light-red  glow  on  the  outer 
crucible  is  obtained,  after  which  the  precipitate  is  allowed  to  cool 
in  a  desiccator  and  is  weighed  as  MgjAsjO,.  The  results  obtained 
are  excellent. 

Remark, — ^The  precipitate  produced  by  the  magnesia  mixture 
has  the  formula  MgNH4As04+6H30  and  loses  SJ  molecules  of  water 
at  102°  C. ;  it  has,  therefore,  been  proposed  to  dry  the  precipitate 
at  this  temperature  and  to  compute  the  amount  of  arsenic  present 
as  follows: 

[MgNH^AsO^ + iH,0] :  As = p :  a?. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  obtain  a  constant  weight  at  this 
temperatinre,  so  that  the  procedure  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
If  the  precipitate  is  dried  at  10^110®  C.  the  salt  is  obtained  ahnost 
entirely  free  from  water  and  at  a  slightly  higher  temperature  it 
begins  to  decompose.  The  only  form  in  which  the  precipitate 
should  be  weighed  is  as  magnesium  pyroarsenate. 


Solubility  of  Magnesium  Ammonium  Arsenate,  according 

to  LevoL 

600  parts  of  water  dissolve  1  part  of  the  salt. 

In  2  J  per  cent,  ammonia  it  is  almost  entirely  insoluble. 

Colorimetric  Determination  of  Arsenic. 

By  a  suitable  application  of  the  Gutzeit  reaction  (cf .  Vol.  I) 
the  author  and  P.  Comment  have  succeeded  in  working  out  a 
colorimetric  method  for  the  determination  of  arsenic  which  per- 
mits the  quantitative  determination  in  a  short  time  and  at  any 
place  of  very  small  amounts  of  arsenic,  such  as  are  found  in  many 
mineral  waters. 

Procedure, — From  1-5  c.c.  of  the  water  to  be  tested,  contain- 
ing not  more  than  15  mgm.  arsenic  to  the  liter,  are  placed  in 
the  15  c.c.  tube  G  (Fig.  35)   and  a  strip  of  chemically  pure 
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rinc  *  is  added.  The  funnel-tube  T,  filled  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  nearly  up  to  the  circular  bend  of  the  inner 
capillary  tube,  is  then  connected  with  G, 
A  small  glass  cylinder  g  is  hung  upon 
this  capillary  tube,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, and  upon  the  cylinder  is  placed  a  thin, 
even  wad  of  glass  wool  w,  A  piece  of  silver- 
nitrate  paper  (prepared  as  described  below)  is 
placed  upon  the  upper  rubber-covered  edge 
of  the  funnel-tube  T  and  this  is  held  in  place 
by  the  weight  of  a  lead  ring.f 

After  this  10  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  (1.5  c.c. 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  8.5  c.c.  of 
water)  are  added  at  one  time  through  the  side- 
arm  of  the  test-tube  by  means  of  a  long- 
stemmed  funnel  whose  lower  end  is  repre- 
sented in  the  drawing.  A  steady  gas  evolution 
at  once  ensues.  If  only  1/100  mgm.  of  AsjOj  is 
present,  the  silver-nitrate  paper  will  be  colored 
a  distinct  yellow  at  the  end  of  a  few  miimtes; 
after  twenty  minutes  the  reaction  will  be  com- 
plete. The  silver-nitrate  paper  is  immediately  placed  in  a  desic- 
cator and  left  there  for  the  time  being.  The  clamp  between  the  side- 
arm  and  the  funnel  end  is  now  opened,  the  tube  T  is  removed  but  not 
cleaned  (it  can  be  used  repeatedly  for  any  number  of  determina- 
tions), the  test-tube  is  cleaned  and  the  experiment  repeated,  using 
different  arsenic  Solutions  containing  known  amoimts  of  arsenic. 
In  this  way  a  number  of  disks  of  silver-nitrate  paper  are  obtained 
of  varying  shades  and  they  are  all  allowed  to  remain  in  the  desic- 
cator, which  is  placed  in  the  dark  for  one  to  two  days.  By  com- 
paring the  shade  obtained  from  the  solution  that  was  analyzed 
with  those  produced  by  known  amounts  of  arsenic,  the  amoimt  of 
arsenic  present  is  easily  determined. 

For  the  standard,  a  solution  is  used  which  contains  20  mgm,  of 


Fig.  35. 


*The  zinc  strips  are  prepared  by  rolling  zinc  that  has  been  heated  to 
150^  C.  and  hammered  out. 

t  Clamps,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  are  useful  but  not  absolutely  necessary. 
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arsenic  trioxide  dissolved  in  a  liter,  and  for  the  preparation  of  tha 
Bcale 

0.05  c.c- 0.001  mgm.  AsjO, 
0.10    "  =0.002      "  " 

0.15    "  -0.003      "         " 

1.00    "  -0.02        "         " 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  satisfactory.  Com* 
ment  found: 

L  XL  m. 

Calculated . . .  14.08        28.1        52.18  mgm.  As^O,  per  liter 
Determined..  15.0  27.5        50.        "  "       "    " 

For  the  determination  of  the  arsenic  in  a  mineral  water,  usually 
100  c.c.  are  sufficient.  This  amount  is  evaporated  in  a  porce* 
lain  dish  to  as  small  a  volume  as  possible  and  neutralized  with 
sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  carefully  washed  into 
the  test-tube  of  the  apparatus  and  the  above  process  carried  out. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  silver-nitrate  disks  a  cold,  concen- 
trated solution  of  potassium  chlorate  is  saturated  with  sUver  nitrate ; 
the  pieces  of  pure  filter-paper  are  dipped  into  this  solution  and  then 
dried  in  a  vacuum  over  calcium  chloride.  The  dried  paper  is  once 
more  dipped  in  the  silver-nitrate  bath  and  again  dried.  When 
prepared  in  this  way  the  disks  can  be  kept  in  the  dark  for  an  unlim- 
ited length  of  time. 

If  the  potassium  chlorate  is  not  added  to  the  silver-nitrate 
solution,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  pure  w^hite  disks;  they  are 
colored  grayish  violet  and  the  sharpness  of  the  reaction  is  dimin- 
ished to  a  considerable  extent. 

AwTiMoinr,  Sb.    At.  Wt.  120.2. 

Forms:  SbjSg,  Sb^O^,  and  Sb. 

I.  Determination  as  Trisulphide,  Sb^,. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  for  twenty  minutes  into  the  cold 
solution  of  an  antimonite  or  antimonate,  then,  without  stopping 
the  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  solution  is  slowly  heated  to 
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boiling  and  the  gas  passed  through  it  for  fifteen  minutes  more,  after 
which  the  now  dense  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle  and  filtered 
through  a  Gooch  crucible  which  has  been  heated  at  280-300**  and 
weighed.  The  precipitate  is  washed  four  or  five  times  by  decanta- 
tion  with  50-75  c.c.  of  hot,  very  dilute  acetic  acid  into  which 
hydrogen  sulphide  has  been  passed,  and  washed  on  the  filter  with 
the  same  wash  liquid  until  all  chloride  is  removed.  At  first  the 
filtrate  runs  through  perfectly  clear,  but  after  all  the  mineral  acid 
has  been  removed,  the  filtrate  shows  a  slightly  orange  tint,  owing 
to  an  unweighable  amount  of  the  antimony  sulphide  passing 
through  in  colloidal  solution.*  As  soon  as  this  point  is  reached 
the  washing  is  stopped. 

F.  Henz  then  proceeds  as  follows: 

The  crucible,  after  the  precipitate  has  been  dried  as  much  as 
possible  by  suction,  is  placed  in  the  tube  /?,  Fig.  36,  which  is 
fitted  to  a  drying  oven  (about  18  cm.  long  and  10  cm.  high; 
covered  with  asbestos  paper).  The  tube  R  is  then  closed  with  a 
rubber  stopper  that  holds  a  glass  delivery  tube,  and  R  is  pushed 
into  the  drying  closet  until  the  end  of  the  stopper  is  reached.  To 
protect  the  rubber  stopper  during  the  subsequent  heating,  its 
inner  surface  is  provided  with  a  Rose  crucible  cover,  which  is  held 
in  place  by  wrapping  the  tube  a  with  a  strip  of  asbestos  paper. 

The  air  is  now  expelled  from  the  tube  by  a  stream  of  dry, 
air-free  carbon  dioxide  f  and  heated  for  two  hours  at  100-130^. 


*  F.  Heius,  Z.  anorg.  Chem.,  37,  18  (1903). 

t  In  order  to  obtain  accurate  results  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  carbon 
dioxide  perfectly  free  from  air.  This  may  be  prepared  by  the  use  of  the 
Kipp  generator  as  modified  by  Henz  (Chem.  Ztg.,  1902,  386)  see  Fig.  37. 

This  differs  from  the  ordinary  form  of  the  Kipp  apparatus  only  as  regards 
the  siphon  tul>e  a;  but  herein  lies  a  distinct  advantage.  The  apparatus  is 
charged  as  follows:  First  of  all,  pieces  of  pure  marble  are  placed  in 
the  middle  compartment,  the  stop-cock  is  opened,  and  water  is  poured 
through  the  upper  compartment,  until  it  begins  to  run  out  through  the 
stop-cock,  which  is  then  closed.  By  this  means  all  the  air  has  been  expelled 
from  the  lower  parts  of  the  apparatus  and  it  only  remains  to  introduce  the 
hydrochloric  acid.  To  accomplish  this,  the  water  is  allowed  to  nm  out 
through  the  siphon  while  hydrochloric  acid  (1:4)  is  poured  in  at  the  top 
of  the  generator.  As  soon  as  carbon  dioxide  begins  to  be  evolved,  the  tube  a 
is   closed  and  the  apparatus  is  ready  for  use.    When  the  acid  has  become 
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Inasmuch  as  the  tube  R  extends  so  far  into  the  drying  oven,  there 
is  no  danger  of  water  condensing  in  the  tube,  but  it  is  all  expelled 
as  vapor  at  b. 

The  precipitate  is  now  dry  and  the  air  completely  expelled 
from  the  heating  tube. 

The  tube  R  ia  now  withdrawn  a  little  from  the  oven,  about 


Fio.  36.  Fio.  37. 

6  em.,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  the  temperature  is  raised  to 
280-300°  and  kept  there  for  two  hours. 

Hereby  some  sulphur  is  volatilized  and  collects  in  the  tube  R 
outside  the  oven.  The  antimony  pentasulphide  is  also  com- 
pletely changed  into  the  black  modification  of  the  trisulphide  by 
this  heating.*     The  crucible  ia  allowed  to  cool  in  the  stream  of 

too  weak,  it  is  removed  through  the  siphon  while  a  freah  supply  is  poured 
in  at  the  top;  there  ie  no  need  o''  taking  the  apparatus  apart  during  this 
operation.  It  is  obvious  that  the  same  apparatus  can  be  employed  to 
advantage  for  generating  hydrogen  or  hydrogen  sulphide. 

*  According  to  Paul  (Z.  anal.  Chem.,  31,  540  (1892)),  the  transformation 
of  antimony  pentasulphide  can  be  aecomplisbed  in  his  diTing  oven  (shown 
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<;arbon  dioxide,  transferred  to  the  balance  case,*  and  after  standing 
half  an  hour  is  weighed.  The  black  antimony  trisulphide  is  not 
at  all  hygroscopic.  A  father  heating  in  the  current  of  carbon 
dioxide  will  rarely  show  any  change  in  weight. 

Precipitation  of  Antimony  Trisulphide  by  the  Method  of  Vortmann 

and  Metzel.f 

When  antimony  is  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  from  a 
hot  solution  which  is  strongly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
sulphide  eventually  becomes  grayish  black  in  color,  is  crystalline, 
and  can  be  filtered  easily  and  washed  with  water  without  the 
slightest  tendency  to  pass  into  the  hydrosol  condition. 

The  solution,  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask,  is  treated  with  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  adding  24  c.c.  of  the  concentrated  acid  to 
each  100  c.c.  of  the  neutral  solution.  It  is  heated  to  boiling,  and 
the  hot  solution  subjected  to  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  gas. 
The  Erlenmeyer  flask  containing  the  solution  is  placed  in  a  dish  of 
boiling  water  and  the  water  in  the  latter  is  kept  boiling  during  the 
precipitation.  It  is  advisable  to  introduce  the  hydrogen  sulphide 
gas  quite  rapidly  at  first,  but  towards  the  end  a  slow  stream  is 
.sufl[icient.  The  antimony  sulphide  as  it  comes  down  is  yellow  at 
first,  but  as  the  precipitation  proceeds,  it  becomes  redder;  grad- 
ually it  becomes  heavier  and  denser,  assumes  a  cr\^stalline  form 
and  becomes  darker,  and  finally  black  in  color.  The  transforma- 
tion into  the  crystalline  form  is  hastened  by  shaking  the  flask. 
At  first,  while  the  precipitate  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  there  is  no 
need  of  shaking  the  flask  but  later  on  it  is  very  desirable  to  do  so. 
The  shaking,  however,  should  not  be  too  violent,  as  otherwise 
some  of  the  precipitate  is  likely  to  adhere  to  the  upper  portions  of 
the  flask  and  escape  the  transformation.     The  duration  of  the 

in  Fig.  20  of  this  book)  by  heating  to  a  temperature  of  230^.  This  is  per- 
fectly true,  but  the  transformation  takes  place  more  readily  at  a  temperature 
of  280°.  It  is  more  difficult  to  replace  the  air  completely  with  carbon  dioxide 
in  Paul's  drying  oven  and  often  some  white  antimony  oxide  is  noticeable  in 
the  crucible. 

*  A  piece  of  writing-paper  should  be  rolled  up  and  placed  in  the  tube  12, 
so  that  the  crucible  does  not  come  in  contact  with  any  of  the  sulphur  sub- 
limate, on  withdrawing  it.    The  crucible  is  removed  with  the  paper. 

t  Zt.  anal.  Chem.,  44,  626  (1905). 
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whole  process  amounts  to  from  30  to  35  minutes.  Finally  a 
heavy,  dense,  crystalline  precipitate  of  antimony  trisulphide 
is  obtained  which  settles  well  and  permits  a  rapid  filtration.  The 
solution  is  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  which  is  allowed 
to  flow  around  the  walls  of  the  flask  in  order  to  wash  down  any 
adhering  sulphide.  The  dilution  almost  always  causes  the  forma- 
tion  of  a  slight  yellow  turbidity.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  a 
little  of  the  antimony  is  held  in  solution  by  the  strong  acid  and 
as  the  solution  is  diluted  this  is  caused  to  precipitate  by  the 
dissolved  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  flask  is,  therefore,  once  more 
shaken,  placed  in  the  vessel  of  boiling  water  and  more  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  introduced.  In  two  or  three  minutes  the  solution 
above  the  precipitate  will  become  clear.  It  is  filtered  through 
a  Gooch  crucible,  washed  with  water  to  remove  the  acid,  then 
with  alcohol,  and  placed  in  the  drying  oven. 

A  cylindrical  oven  made  of  sheet  iron,  large  enough  to  hold 
a  clay  triangle  and  crucible,  will  serve  instead  of  the  more  com- 
plicated ovens  of  Paul  and  Henz.  As  cover  a  watch-glass  with 
two  perforations  suffices.  Through  one  hole  a  thermometer 
is  inserted,  and  through  the  other  a  glass  delivery  tube  reaching 
well  into  the  heating  chamber  to  serve  for  introducing  the  carbon 
dioxide.  Since  but  little  sulphur  is  to  be  volatilized  after  following 
above  directions,  30  minutes'  heating  at  270-280°  is  sufficient. 

If  the  precipitate  is  freed  from  sulphur  by  treatment  with 
alcohol  and  carbon  disulphide  as  described  on  p.  190,  it  is  sufficient 
to  dry  the  crucible  at  110®  in  the  usual  manner. 

2.  Determination  as  Tetroxide,  Sb204  (Bunsen). 

This  method  was  first  proposed  by  Bunsen,*  but  later  given  up 
because  he  believed  it  to  be  inaccurate.f  The  experiments  of 
Briinck  J  Rdssing,§  and  Henz,||  however,  have  shown  that  the 
method  when  carried  out  correctly  yields  reliable  results.     In  the 

*  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.,  106,  3  (1858). 

t/6«i.,l»2,  316(1878). 

t  Zeit.  fur  anal.  Chem.,  XXXIV,  171  (1895). 

f  Ihid.,  XLI,  9. 

II  Loe.  cU, 
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majority  of  cases  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  amount  of  antimony 
present  in  a  mixture  of  its  tri-  and  pentasulphides,  or  in  a  mixture 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  compounds  with  sulphur.  According 
to  Henz  it  is  best  to  proceed  as  follows:  The  sulphide  of  antimony, 
precipitated  from  a  hot  solution,  is  washed  first  with  hot  water^ 
then  with  alcohol,  afterwards  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  carbon 
disulphide  (in  order  to  remove  the  sulphur),*  again  with  alcohol 
and  finally  with  ether,  afterwards  drying  the  precipitate.  The 
bulk  of  the  precipitate  is  separated  from  the  filter  and  placed  upon 
a  watch-glass  and  the  filter  is  placed  in  a  small  porcelain  dish  and 
boiled  with  a  little  of  a  freshly-prepared  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphide,  stirring  constantly  with  a  glass  rod.  The  resulting 
solution  is  poured  through  a  small  filter  into  a  30  c.c.  porcelain 
crucible,  and  the  filter  is  treated  repeatedly  with  ammonium 
sulphide  until  it  is  no  longer  colored  brownish-red  at  the  edge  of 
the  paper,  where  it  begins  to  dry;  the  extraction  of  the  antimony 
sulphide  is  then  complete.  The  solution  in  the  crucible  is  evap- 
orated to  dryness  and  the  main  part  of  the  precipitate  is  added. 
The  crucible  is  covered  with  a  watch-glass,  the  sulphide  is  cau- 
tiously oxidized  on  the  water-bath,  using  dilute  nitric  acid  at  first, 
then  concentrated  acid,  and  finally  the  fuming  acid.  This 
operation  is  repeated  until  all  the  sulphur  is  oxidized  to  sulphuric 
acid.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath, 
the  greater  part  of  the  nitric  acid  removed  by  heating  the  crucible 
in  an  air-bath  (Fig.  11,  p.  27)  and  the  last  traces  by  adding 
ammonium  carbonate  and  heating,  repeating  this  treatment 
until  no  more  red  fumes  are  evolved.  In  order  to  remove  traces 
of  organic  matter,  a  little  mercuric  oxide  paste  is  added,  as  Bunsen 
first  recommended,  the  mixture  is  evaporated  to  complete 
dryness  on  the  water-bath,  the  open  crucible  then  placed  in  the 
opening  of  a  piece  of  asbestos  board,  which  is  supported  in  an 
inclined  position,  and  heated  slowly  under  a  good  hood  over  a 
free  flame,  eventually  using  the  full  heat  of  a  Teclu  burner.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  any  reducing  flame  from  the  burner 
enter  the  crucible,  as  this  would  cause  the  reduction  to  a  volatile 
oxide  and  the  results  would  be  too  low.     At  the  end,  the  crucible 

*  Thiele,  Ann.  d.  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  26S,  372. 
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is  heated  over  the  blast  lamp.  The  antimony  tetroxide  is  yellow 
while  hot,  but  when  cold  it  is  almost  pure  white  in  color.  After 
cooling  in  a  desiccator,  the  crucible  is  allowed  to  stand  20  minutes 
in  the  balance  case,  and  is  then  weighed.  The  tetroxide  is  not 
At  all  hygroscopic,  as  Finkener  has  asserted,  although  the  large 
crucible  often  gains  one  or  two  or  three  milligrams  in  weight  while 
^standing  in  the  balance  case. 

Correct  results  are  obtained  only  until  when  the  crucible  is 
aUowed  to  stand  in  the  balance  case  until  it  no  longer  undergoes 
change  in  weight,  with  or  without  the  tetroxide. 

F.  Henz  obtained  0.1854  and  0.1852  gm.  Sb  in  two  experiments 
in  v/hich  0.1855  gm.  of  antimony  as  sodium  sulphantimonite  was 
used  for  the  analysis. 

3.  Determination  of  Antimony  as  Metal. 

Antimony  may  be  deposited  from  acid  solutions  by  means  of 
the  electric  current;  the  metal,  however,  does  not  adhere  well  to 
the  electrode,  so  that  this  method  cannot  be  used  for  its  quantita- 
tive determination.  Parrodi  and  Mascazzini,  and  afterwards 
Classen  and  his  students,  have,  notwithstanding,  succeeded  in 
ascertaining  under  what  conditions  antimony  can  be  satisfactorily 
•deposited. 

If  a  solution  of  sodium  or  ammonium  sulphoantimonite,  or 
antimonate,  containing  not  more  than  0.3  gm.  Sb  in  a  volume  of 
about  140  c.c.  is  subjected  to  electrolysis  with  a  current  of  1-1.5 
amperes  at  70*^  for  90  minutes,  the  antimony  will  be  deposited 
upon  a  platinum  dish,  which  has  been  gently  sand-blasted,  as  steel- 
gray,  metallic  antimony,  and  the  deposit  adheres  so  firmly  that 
it  can  be  dried  and  weighed  without  loss.  The  chief  condition  for 
the  success  of  this  operation  is  the  absence  of  polysulphides.  In 
case  these  substances  are  present  the  antimony  is  incompletely 
deposited  and  in  some  cases  not  at  all,  or  the  deposited  antimony 
may  pass  into  solution,  on  account  of  being  oxidized  to  sodium 
antimonite  by  means  of  the  sodium  polysulphide  which  is  formed 
at  the  anode  diu'ing  the  electrolysis. 

2Sb+ 3Na2S2  =  2Na3SbS3. 
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It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  poly- 
sulphides  during  the  electrolysis.  For  this  reason  Lecrenier* 
added  sodium  sulphite  to  the  bath  whereby  the  polysulphide  is 
transformed  into  thiosulphate: 

Na2S2  +  Na2S03  -  Na2S203 + Na2S. 

It  is  better,  however,  to  make  use  of  potassium  cyanide  for  this 
purpose.f  One  gm.  of  it  is  as  effective  as  4  gms.  of  sodixmi 
sulphite,  and  it  is  much  more  soluble: 

NazSa  +  KCN  =  NagS  -f  KCNS. 

Henz,|  who  tested  the  determination  in  the  author's  laboratory, 
always  obtained  results  which  were  a  little  high;  but  the  trouble 
arose,  according  to  O.  8cheen,§  from  the  use  of  electrodes  which 
were  too  rough  and  therefore  subject  to  occlusion.  Not  more  than 
0.1  gm.  of  antimony  can  be  determined  with  accuracy  upon  an 
electrode  which  has  been  strongly  sand-blasted;  and  still  less 
upon  an  electrode  of  platinum  gauze.  It  is  better  to  use  a  dish 
that  is  only  very  slightly  dulled. 

Procedure. — The  precipitate  of  antimony  sulphide  produced 
by  precipitation  with  hydrogen  sulphide  is  dissolved  in  as  little 
sodium  sulphide  l|  as  possible,  then  50  c.c.  in  excess  of  the  reagent 

*  A.  Lecrenier,  Chem.  Ztg.  13,  1219  (1S89). 

tCf.  A.  Fischer,  Ber.,  36,  2048  (1903);  Z.  anorg.  Chem.,  42,  363  (1904), 
HoUard,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  23  [3]  292  (1900);  F.  Henx,  Z.  anorg.  Chem.,  37; 
31  (1903). 

X  Inorg.  Dissert.,  Zurich,  1903.    See  also  loc.  cU, 

{  O.  Scheen,  Z.  Elektrocaein.,  14,  257  (1908). 

1 1  To  prepare  the  aodiurn  sulphide  solution,  the  following  procedure  is 
necessary:  Sodium  hydroxiile  (purified  by  alcohol)  is  dissolved  in  water 
until  a  solution  is  obtained  of  1.35  specific  gravity.  This  solution  is  placed 
in  a  flask  with  a  long  neck  of  such  a  sise  that  the  solution  reaches  the 
lower  part  of  th-^  neck  and  a  rapid  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed 
into  the  solution,  keeping,  it  out  of  contact  with  the  air  as  much  as  possible, 
using  a  double-bored  cork  stopper.  When  there  is  no  further  increase  in  the 
volume  of  the  solution,  the  clear  yellow  liquid  is  filtered  quickly  (to  remove 
any  sulphide  of  Fe,  Ni,  Ag,  etc.)  into  a  platinum  or  thin  porcelain  dish,  and  ia 
evaporated  until  a  film  of  ciystals  begins  to  form,  whereupon  the  hot  solution 
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are  added  and  6  gm.  of  potassium  cyanide.  The  solution  is 
diluted  to  a  volume  of  about  150  c.c.  and  electrolyzed  at  70** 
with  a  current  of  1.4  amperes  and  1.4  volts.  According  to  these 
directions,  0.3  gm.  of  antimony  can  be  deposited  from  90  to  120 
minutes.* 

According  to  Ost  f  the  electrodes  are  best  cleaned  by  a  mixture 
of  saturated  solution  of  tartaric  acid  and  an  equal  volume  of 
concentrated  nitric  acid.    The  solution  keeps  well. 

Tin,  Sn.    At.  Wt.  119.0. 
Forms:  SnOz,  Sn. 
I.  Detennination  of  Tin  Dioxide,  Sn02« 

Two  cases  are  to  be  distinguished: 

(a)   The  Tin  is  Present  as  Metal  (in  an  Alloy), 
(fi)   The  Tin  is  Present  in  Solution, 

(a)  The  Tin  is  Present  in  an  Alloy. 

Method  I. 

In  case  the  tin  is  present  in  an  $.lloy  it  may  be  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  Busse  %  as  follows: 

About  0.5  gm.  of  the  alloy,  in  the  form  of  borings,  is  treated  in 
a  beaker  with  6  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.5),  3  c.c.  of  water  are 
slowly  added  and  the  beaker  is  then  quickly  covered  with  a  watch- 
glass.  As  the  water  is  mixed  with  the  acid  a  violent  reaction  takes 
place.  When  the  evolution  of  nitric  oxide  (brown  vapors  on  coming 
in  contact  with  the  air)  has  ceased,  the  solution  is  heated  to  boiling 
and  diluted  with  50  c.c.  of  boiling  water;  the  precipitate  is  allowed 
to  settle  completely,  then  filtered,  washed,  and  dried.  After  burning 
the  filter,  moistening  the  ash  with  nitric  acid  and  drying  on  the 
water-bath,  the  precipitate  is  ignited,  at  first  gently  and  finally 

IS  poured  into  a  30-c.c.  glasa-stoppered  bottle.  The  bottle  is  stoppered  and 
then  sealed  with  paraffin.  On  cooling,  long  crystals  of  Na^S  +  OHjO  sepa- 
rate out.  When  prepared  in  this  way  the  solution  can  be  kept  indefinitely 
in  the  air-tight  bottle. 

*  A.  Fischer,  Z.  anorg.  Ghem.,  42,  363  (1904). 

t  Z.  angew.  Chem.,  1901,  827. 

X  Zeit.  f.  anal.  Ghem.,  17,  53. 
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fitrongly,  over  the  Teelu  burner  or  blast-lamp.     It  is  weighed  as 
SnOj. 

The  tin  dioxide  thus  obtained  is  never  pure;  it  always  contains 
small  amoimts  of  other  oxides  and  must  be  piuified  as  foUows: 
After  weighing,  the  precipitate  is  mixed  with  six  times  as  much  of  a 
mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  calcined  sodium  carbonate  and 
pure  sulphur,  and  this  mixture  is  heated  in  a  covered  crucible  over 
2k  small  flame  until  the  excess  of  sulphur  is  almost  entirely  removed. 
This  point  is  easily  recognized  by  there  being  no  longer  any  odor 
of  SOj  and  no  blue  flame  of  burning  sulphur  evident  between  the 
<»over  and  the  crucible.  After  cooling  the  melt  is  treated  with  a 
little  hot  water,  whereby  the  tin  goes  into  solution*  as  sodium 
aulphostannate  (cf.  Vol.  I,  p.  222),  together  with  some  copper  and 
iron.  The  deep-brown  liquid,  therefore,  is  treated  with  sodium 
sulphite  t  solution  until  it  becomes  only  slightly  yellow  in  color,  after 
which  any  iron  or  copper,  etc.,  will  be  quantitatively  precipitated 
as  sulphides.  The  latter  are  filtered  off  and  washed,  first  with  water 
to  which  a  little  sodium  sulphide  has  been  added  and  finally  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  water.  As  a  rule  the  amount  of  insoluble  sul- 
phide formed  by  this  treatment  Ls  so  small  that  after  drying  it  can 
be  ignited  in  the  air  and  changed  to  oxide  without  introducing  any 
appreciable  error.  If  this  weight  is  subtracted  from  the  original 
amount  of  impure  stannic  oxide,  the  weight  of  pure  stannic  oxide 
will  be  obtained.  If,  however,  the  amount  of  impurity  present 
with  the  residue  of  metastannic  acid  should  be  large,  the  different 
metals  must  be  separated  according  to  one  of  the  methods  for  the 
separation  of  the  sulpho-bases  and  the  weight  of  each  oxide  deter- 
mined separately  and  the  sum  of  their  weights  subtracted  from  the 
original  weight  of  the  tin  dioxide.  Instead  of  determining  the 
amount  of  impurity  present  with  the  tin  dioxide,  the  filtrate  from 
the  insoluble  sulphides  can  be  acidified  with  acetic  acid  and  the  tin 
precipitated  as  yellow  stannic  sulphide,  which,  after  it  has  com- 


*  Frequently  a  single  fusion  with  sodium  carbonate  and  sulphur  is  insuf- 
ficient; this  is  recognized  by  obtaining  a  sandy  residue  insoluble  in  water. 
In  this  case  the  residue  is  filtered,  washed,  dried,  and  the  fusion  repeated 
until  all  the  tin  is  brought  into  solution. 

t  The  sodium  sulphite  changes  the  sodium  polysulphide  to  monosulphide^ 
m  which  copper  and  iron  sulphides  are  insoluble. 
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pletely  settled,  is  filtered  off  and  changed  by  careful  ignition  into 
tin  dioxide,  as  described  on  p.  198,  and  weighed  as  such. 


Method  n. 

The  alloy  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  insoluble  metastannic 
acid  is  filtered  off  and  washed  as  in  the  first  method.  Instead  of 
drying  and  igniting  the  precipitate,  however,  it  is  washed  into  a 
porcelain  evaporating  dish,  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  almost 
to  dryness,  and  then  treated  with  1  c.c.  of  pure  sodium  hydroxide 
solution  and  10-15  c.c.  of  concentrated  sodium  sulphide  solution 
(see  foot-note,  p.  190).  The  evaporating  dish  is  covered  with 
a  watch-glass,  and  the  dish  with  its  contents  is  heated  for  about 
45  minutes  on  the  water-bath,  whereby  all  the  tinishould  pass  into 
solution,  and  the  other  metals  remain  imdissolved  as  sulphides; 
they  are  removed  by  filtration. 

The  filter,  upon  which  the  metastannic  acid  was  filtered,  still 
retains  some  of  the  precipitate.  It  is,  therefore,  laid  in  a  second 
small  evaporating  dish,  covered  with  about  1  c.c.  of  sodium 
sulphide  solution  and  heated  on  the  water-bath.  After  half  an 
hour,  the  tin  should  all  be  dissolved.  The  solution  is  poured 
through  a  small  filter  and  the  latter  is  washed  with  a  little  hot 
water. 

The  two  filters  are  dried,  ignited  in  a  platinum  spiral,  the  ash 
treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  -resulting 
solution  is  added  to  that  obtained  by  the  solution  of  the  alloy  in 
nitric  acid. 

For  the  determination  of  the  tin,  the  two  solutions  containing 
sodium  thiostannate  are  combined,  acidified  with  acetic  acid  and 
the  tin  determined  electrolytically  as  described  on  page  199,  or 
the  stannic  sulphide  is  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible  and  weighed 
as  Sn02,  after  treating  with  ammonium  carbonate,  etc.,  as 
described  on  page  198. 
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Method  m. 


The  translator  prefers  to  use  a  more  dilute  nitric  acid  for  dis- 
solving the  alloy  than  was  recommended  by  Busse.  It  is  possible 
to  obtain,  in  this  way,  residues  of  metastannic  acid  which  are 
fully  as  pure  and  the  work  is  not  as  unpleasant  as  when  the  more 
concentrated  acid  is  employed. 

Procedure, — 0.5  gm.  of  borings  are  dissolved  in  a  small  beaker 
with  15  c.c.  off  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.2.  The  solution  is  evaporated 
just  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  beaker  removed  as 
soon  as  this  stage  is  reached.  A  mixture  is  prepared  of  20  c.c. 
nitric  acid  sp.  gr.  1.2,  and  40  c.c.  water  and  this  is  divided  into 
three  portions.  The  residue  is  treated  successively  with  each 
portion  of  the  above  mixture,  each  time  heating  to  boiling  and 
decanting  off  the  solution  through  a  hardened  filter  paper.  The 
washing  is  completed  by  boiling  and  decanting  with  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  ammonium  nitrate.  As  much  of  the  precipitate  as 
possible  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  original  beaker,  and  the 
total  volume  of  the  filtrate  should  not  exceed  150  c.c.  The  first 
portions  of  the  filtrate  are  carefully  examined  for  metastannic 
acid,  refiltered  if  necessary,  and  each  successive  portion  removed 
from  below  the  funnel  before  new  wash  water  is  added. 

The  residue  of  slightly  impure  metastannic  acid  is  treated 
as  described  under  either  of  the  above  methods.  In  case  Method 
II  is  chosen,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  treat  the  filters  containing 
the  residue  from  the  sodium  sulphide  treatment  with  15  c.c.  of 
hot  dilute  nitric  acid  (7  c.c.  HNO3,  sp.  gr.  1.2  and  8  c.c.  water) 
instead  of  burning  and  treating  with  hydrochloric  acid  as  directed 
above.  The  resulting  solution  of  the  impurities  that  were 
originally  present  in  the  metastannic  acid,  is  filtered  and  added 
to  the  original  nitric  acid  solution.  The  filters  are  dried,  ignited 
and  the  ash  weighed  as  Sn02.  The  amount  thus  found  is 
added  to  the  result  obtained  from  the  sodium  thiostannate 
solution. 

Remark, — Sometimes  a  little  metastannic  acid  is  left  undis- 
solved by  the  treatment  with  alkaline  sulphide.  It  is  not  safe^ 
therefore,  to  discard  the  filters. 
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(6)   Tin  is  Present  in  Solution, 
(a)   The  Solution  Contains  Tin  only. 

If  the  solution  contains  only  tin  in  the  form  of  stannic  salt 
(chloride  or  bromide),  a  few  drops  of  methyl  orange  are  added 
and  then  ammonia  until  the  pink  color  of  the  indicator  is 
changed  to  yellow.  Ammonium  nitrate  (obtained  by  the  neutral- 
ization of  20  CO.  of  concentrated  ammonia  with  nitric  acid)  is  added 
and  the  solution  is  diluted  to  a  volume  of  300  c.c,  heated  to  boiling, 
filtered  after  the  precipitate  has  settled,  washed  with  hot  water 
containing  ammonium  nitrate,*  dried,  ignited  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  and  weighed  as  Sn02. 

Remark. — If  the  solution  contains  non-volatile  organic  acids, 
this  method  cannot  be  used  for  the  determination  of  tin.  In  this 
case  the  tin  must  be  first  precipitated  as  sulphide  by  means  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  (cf.  p.  198).  If  the  tin  is  not  in  solution  as 
stannic  salt,  but  as  stannous  salt,  the  solution  must  be  first  oxidized 
by  the  addition  of  bromine  water  imtil  a  permanent  yellow  color  is 
obtained,  after  which  the  solution  is  neutralized  with  ammonia  and 
treated  as  above  described. 

According  to  J.  Lowenthal,  tin  may  be  precipitated  from  slightly 
acid  stannic  chloride  or  bromide  solutions  in  the  presence  of  ammo- 
niimi  nitrate.  Methyl  orange  is  added  to  the  solution  and  then 
ammonia  imtil  a  yeUow  solution  is  obtained; f  dilute  nitric  acid  is 
now  added,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  solution  just  becomes  pink  again, 
more  ammonium  nitrate  solution  is  added  (20  c.c.  of  concentrated 
ammonia  exactly  neutraUzed  with  nitric  acid),  the  solution  is 
diluted  to  300  c.c,  boiled  for  some  time,  filtered,  washed  with  water 
containing  ammonium  nitrate,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed  as  SnO,. 
This  method  is  employed  when  the  solution  contains  small  amounts 
of  alkaline  earths;  they  remain  in  solution.  Sodium  sulphate  can 
be  used  instead  of  ammonium  nitrate  to  "salt  out"  the  tin  precipi- 
tate, but  although  the  tin  will  be  quantitatively  precipitated,  some 
sodium  sulphate  will  be  also  thrown  down,  so  that  high  results  will 

be  obtained. 

I  .— — — .— — ^——  — . — ■ 

*  The  ammonium  nitrate  prevents  the  formation  of  soluble,  amorphous 
stamiic  acid;  it  *' salts  out"  the  precipitate  (cf.  Vol.  I,  p.  71). 

t  The  excess  of  acid  camiot  be  removed  by  evaporation  on  account  of  the 
volatility  of  stannic  chloride. 
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(fi)  The  Solution  Contains,  besides  Tin,  Metals  of  the  Preceding 

Groups  or  Organic  Substances. 

In  this  case,  independent  of  whether  the  tin  is  present  in  the 
form  of  stannic  or  stannous  salts,  hydrogen  sulphide  is  conducted 
into  the  dilute  solution  until  it  is  saturated  with  the  gas;  the  solu- 
tion is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide  has 
almost  disappeared  and  then  filtered.  The  precipitate  is  washed 
with  a  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate  (or  anmionium  acetate), 
dried,  transferred  as  completely  as  possible  to  a  porcelain  crucible^ 
and  the  ash  of  the  filter  added.  The  tin  sulphide  is  at  first  gently 
heated  in  a  covered  crucible  to  avoid  loss  by  decrepitation,  and  after- 
wards in  an  open  crucible  until  the  odor  of  sulphur  dioxide  is  no 
longer  perceptible.  The  temperature  now  is  raised  gradually  until 
finally  the  full  heat  of  a  good  Teclu  burner  is  obtained  or  the  cruci- 
ble is  heated  over  the  blast-lamp.  As  tin  dioxide  holds  fast  to 
some  sulphuric  acid  with  great  tenacity,  after  cooling  the  crucible 
somewhat  a  piece  of  ammonium  carbonate  the  size  of  a  pea  is  added, 
the  crucible  covered  and  again  heated,  after  which  it  is  weighed  as 
SnOj.  The  heating  with  the  addition  of  ammonium  carbonate  is 
repeated  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained. 

Remark, — F.  Henz  *  in  testing  this  method  always  obtained 
results  which  were  a  little  too  high.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  difficult  to  wash  the  stannic  sulphide  precipitate  free  from 
sodium  salts.  This  error  may  be  overcome  by  dissolving  the  tin 
sulphide  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  the  hydrogen 
sulphide  has  been  expelled  by  boiling  in  a  flask  with  reflux  con- 
denser, determining  the  tin  as  hydroxide  as  described  above 
under  a.  Or,  the  oxide  obtained  by  igniting  the  sulphide  is 
treated  with  hot  water,  filtered  and  again  heated  and  weighed. 

♦  Z.  anorg.  Chem.,  37,  39  (1903). 
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2.  Determination  of  Tin  as  Metal. 

The  electrolytic  deposition  of  tin  from  a  solution  of  the 
ammonium  double  oxalate  gives  excellent  results.*  It  is  necessary, 
however,  that  some  free  oxalic  acid  is  always  present  while  the 
solution  is  undergoing  electrolysis.  During  the  process,  ammo- 
nium oxalate  is  changed  by  anodic  oxidation  into  ammonium 
carbonate  and  carbon  dioxide, 

(NH4)2C204  +  0=  (NH4)2C03  +  C02, 

and  the  solution  will  smell  of  ammonia  as  a  result  of  the  hydrolysis 
of  ammonium  carbonate.  When  this  point  is  reached  no  more 
tin  is  deposited,  but  on  the  contrary  the  metal  gradually  goes  back 
into  solution.  The  bath,  however,  can  be  prevented  from  becom- 
ing alkaline  by  adopting  the  proposal  of  F.  Henz  and  adding,  at 
a  certain  stage  of  the  electrolysis,  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
which  reacts  with  the  ammonium  carbonate  formed  and  sets 
oxalic  acid  free  from  the  ammonium  oxalate.  A  slight  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  does  no  harm. 

This  very  exact  method  for  determinin  g  tin  has  not  been  used 
to  the  extent  that  it  deserves  because  of  the  f  act  that,  in  an  ordinary 
chemical  analysis,  it  is  usually  a  question  of  determining  tin  which 
is  obtained  in  the  form  of  sodium  or  ammonium  thio-salt,  and  some 
difl&culty  has  been  experienced  in  converting  a  solution  of  thio- 
stannate  into  one  of  the  double  oxalate  of  tin  and  ammonium. 
The  method  of  Henz,  however,  serves  to  accomplish  this  end,  and 
the  analysis  is  accomplished  more  satisfactorily  than  when  the 
solution  of  ammonium  thiostannate  is  electrolyzed.  The  tin 
is  obtained  as  a  silver-white  deposit  which  adheres  well  to  the 
electrode. 

Procedure. — If  the  tin  is  present  in  a  solution  of  alkali  sulpho- 
stannate,t  it  is  converted  into  one  of  the  double  oxalate  of  tin  and 

♦  Cf.  Classen's  ^ Quant.  Anal,  by  Electrolysis"  (Boltwood)  and  his  "  Ausge- 
w&hlte  Methoden  der  analytischen  Chemie." 
t  Cf .  page  195 
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ammonium  by  the  method  of  Henz  as  follows:  The  concentrated 
solution  of  alkali  sulphostannate  is  acidified  with  dilute  acetic 
acid,  whereby  stannic  sulphide  is  precipitated.  Immediately 
afterward  a  hot  solution  of  ammonium  acid  oxalate  is  added, 
using  for  each  0.1  gm.  of  tin  present,  3.2  gms.  of  oxalic  acid  and 
3.5  gms.  of  ammonium  oxalate  dissolved  together  in  about  100  c.c. 
of  hot  water.  If  the  conditions  are  right,  the  sulphide  at  once 
dissolves  to  a  clear,  brownish-colored  liquid  which  becomes 
slightly  turbid  on  standing,  or  more  quickly  on  heating;  this 
turbidity  does  no  harm.  The  solution  is  electrolyzed  in  the  cold 
with  a  current  of  0.3-0.4  amperes  (corresponding  to  2.8-3.5  volts 
at  the  poles) .  At  the  end  of  six  hours  the  greater  part  of  the  tin 
will  be  deposited.  During  the  electrolysis  the  bath  becomes 
alkaline  and  smells  of  ammonia,  and  if  much  tin  is  present  this 
causes  the  precipitation  of  stannic  acid.  From  time  to  time, 
therefore,  a  little  oxalic  acid  is  added  to  the  bath,  whereby  any 
stannic  acid  precipitate  is  immediately  dissolved.  The  solution 
is  electrolyzed  for  about  an  hour  longer,  and  the  deposit  is  washed 
with  water  without  breaking  the  current,  and  finally  with  alcohol 
in  the  usual  manner.     It  is  dried  and  weighed. 

The  electrolysis  takes  place  much  more  quickly  if  the  bath  is 
heated  to  60°  C.  In  this  case  more  oxalic  acid  is  added  after  about 
two  hours,  when  from  0.1-0.2  gm.  of  tin  will  be  deposited.  The 
water  lost  by  evaporation  is  replaced  from  time  to  time.  At  the 
end  of  the  electrolysis,  the  bath  will  be  perfectly  clear  unless  the 
original  tin  solution  contained  polysulphide,  in  which  case  sulphur 
will  be  in  suspension,  which  does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the 
determination.  To  prevent  the  separation  of  the  sulphur,  the 
original  yellow"  or  brown  sulphostannate  solution  may  be  heated 
to  boiling  and  decolorized  by  the  addition  of  30  c.c.  of  concen- 
trated sodium  sulphite  solution.  The  solution  is  then  treated  as 
above  described.  Another  method  is  to  add  hydrogen  peroxide 
as  described  in  the  separation  of  tin  and  antimony  on 
page  215. 
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Separation  of  ArseniCy  Antimony^  and  Tin  from  the  Members  of 

the  Ammonium  Sulphide  Group. 

The  separation  is  effected  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into 
the  acid  solution  of  the  above  metals  whereby  arsenic,  antimony, 
and  tin  are  precipitated  as  sulphides,  while  the  remaining  metals 
remain  in  solution. 

From  an  alloy,  or  the  solid  sulpho-salts  of  the  above  metals, 
arsenic,  antimony,  and  tin  may  be  readily  volatilized  by  heating 
in  a  stream  of  chlorine;  the  chlorides  of  these  three  metals  are 
readily  volatile,  while  those  of  the  remaining  metals  are  only 
difficultly  so. 

Separation  of  ArseniCi  Antimony,  and  Tin  from  Mercuryi  Lead, 

Copper,  Cadmium,  and  Bismuth. 

If  the  metals  are  all  in  solution,  they  are  precipitated  by  means 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  precipitated  sulphides  after  being 
filtered  and  washed  are  treated  with  alkali  sulphide  solution. 
If  mercury  is  present,  anmionium  polysulphide  should  be  used, 
but  in  the  absence  of  this  metal  sodium  polysulphide  works  better 
(cf .  Vol.  I.) 

If  the  metals  of  this  group  are  in  the  form  of  an  alloy  (arsenic 
and  mercury  are  seldom  met  with  to  any  extent),  the  antimony 
and  tin  are  separated  from  the  remaining  metals  on  treating 
the  alloy  with  nitric  acid.  The  tin  is  left  behind  as  meta- 
Btannic  acid,  insoluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  with  the  antimony 
as  nearly  insoluble  antimonic  acid.  In  the  presence  of  tin,  all 
phosphorus  and  arsenic  are  thrown  down  in  the  insoluble  residue 
as  phosphate  and  arseniate  of  metastannic   acid.    The  small 
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amount  of  the  latter  (and  the  remaining  metals  of  this  group)  arc 
precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  and  separated 
from  the  copper  group  by  means  of  alkaline 
sulphide  solution. 

The  separation  of  tin  from  the  remaining 
metals  of  the  group  can  be  illustrated  by  a 
practical  example. 

Analysis  of  Bronzes. 

A  bronze  is  an  alloy  of  tin  and  copper  in 
varying  proportions.  It  almost  always  con- 
tains besides  these  metals  more  or  less  lead, 
aluminium,  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  and  phos* 
phorus. 

Procedure. — About  0.5-1  gm.  of  the  alloy  in 
the  form  of  borings  *  is  placed  in  a  beaker, 
treated  with  6  c.c.  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.5,t  and 
3  c.c.  of  water  are  added,  after  which  the 
beaker  is  immediately  covered  with  a  watch- 
glass.  When  the  reaction  begins  to  diminish, 
the  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling,  until  no  more 
brown  fumes  are  evolved,  when  50  c.c.  of 
boiling  water  are  added;  the  precipitate  (con- 
FiG.  38.  taining  all  the  tin,  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  always 

small  amounts  of  copper  oxide)  is  allowed  to  settle  completely, 

*  The  boringi  are  usually  somewhat  oily,  in  which  rase  they  should  be 
washed  with  ether  that  has  been  distilled  over  potash,  dried  .it  about  SVC, 
and  weighed  after  cooling  in  a  desiccfttor.  The  washing  with  ether  is  best 
accompliBhed  in  a  Soxhlet's  fat-e;itraction  apparatus,  as  shown  in  Fig.  38. 
The  borings  are  placed  in  the  extraction-tube,  whirh  is  filled  with  ether  nearly 
up  to  the  bend  6  of  the  siphon-arm.  The  tube  is  then  connected  with  the 
condenser  K.  After  this  from  20  to  30  c.c.  of  ether  are  added  to  the  flask 
and  this  is  heated  gently  on  the  water-bath.  Tlie  ether  vapors  pasB  through 
the  wide  side-arm  to  the  eondenser  A',  where  they  are  condensed  and  drop 
upon  the  borings.  As  soon  as  the  ether  in  the  tube  has  reached  the  height 
b,  it  is  siphoned  tiack  into  the  flask,  where  it  is  again  distilled.  All  tlie  tat 
will  be  removed  from  the  Ixiringa  in  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour. 

t  See  pages  193  and  196. 
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is  filtered,  washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  ignited  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  and  weighed.  In  this  way  the  weight  of  the  Sn02+P205+ 
foreign  oxide  is  obtained.  In  order  to  obtain  the  weight  of  foreign 
oxide  (chiefly  copper  oxide)  the  precipitate  is  fused  with  a  mix- 
ture of  sodium  carbonate  and  sulphur  as  described  on  p.  194. 
The  sulphides,  remaining  after  the  solution  of  the  melt  in  hot 
water,  are  filtered  off,  converted  into  oxides  by  ignition  in  the 
air,  and  weighed.  By  subtracting  this  weight  from  that  pre- 
viously obtained,  the  weight  of  SnOjH-PaO^  is  obtained.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  weight  of  the  SnOj  a  separate  portion  is  analyzed 
according  to  the  method  of  Oettel  as  described  below  for  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  the  amoimt  of  phosphoric  anhydride  subtracted 
from  the  weight  of  SnOjH-PjOj. 

The  oxides  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  the  insoluble  sulphides 
are  dissolved  in  a  little  nitric  acid  (in  case  FcjO,  is  present  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid  is  also  necessary)  and  the  solution  of  the 
nitrates  is  added  to  the  first  filtrate  from  the  impure  metastannic 
acid.  To  this  solution  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added, 
and  it  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  as  far  as  possible  and  then 
heated  over  a  free  flame  until  dense,  white  fumes  of  sulphuric 
acid  are  evolved.  After  cooling,  50  c.c.  of  water  and  20  c.c.  of 
alcohol  are  added,  the  precipitate  of  lead  sulphate  is  filtered  off 
and  its  weight  determined  as  described  on  p.  153.  The  filtrate 
from  the  lead  sulphate  is  heated  to  remove  the  alcohol  and  the 
copper  precipitated  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  weighed 
as  CujS  according  to  p.  161.  In  the  filtrate  from  the  copper  sul- 
phide the  iron,  aluminium,  and  zinc  (also  manganese)  will  be 
found.  It  is  evaporated  to  a  small  voluma  in  order  to  expel  the 
hydrogen  sulphide,  oxidized  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  the  iron  and  aluminium  separated 
from  the  zinc  by  means  of  a  double  precipitation  with  cnunonia,* 
whereby  the  iron  and  aluminium  are  left  behind  as  hydroxides 

*  If  considerable  zinc  is  present,  the  above  separation  is  inexact.  In  this 
case  the  filtrate  from  the  copper  sulphide  is  treated  with  sodium  acetate/ 
heated  to  60^,  saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  iron  and  aluminium 
determined  in  the  filtrate,  the  zinc  in  the  precipitate.  If  manganese  is 
present  in  the  alloy,  it  should  be  separated  from  iron  and  aluminium  as 
descnbed  on  pp.  134  to  138. 
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and  are  separated  and  determined  according  to  p.  102.  The 
zinc  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  after  acidifying  with  acetic 
acid,  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into  the  boiling  solution.  The 
precipitated  zinc  sulphide  is  filtered  ofif,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  and  trans- 
formed to  oxide  by  heating  with  mercuric  oxide  by  Volhard's 
method  (cf.  p.  127). 

For  the  phosphorus  determination  Oettel  *  recommends  the 
following  procedure:  from  2-5  gms.  of  the  substance  are  dissolved, 
as  before,  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  impure  metastannic  acid  with  all 
the  phosphorus  is  filtered  ofif,  dried,  and  transferred  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  to  a  porcelain  crucible.  The  ash  of  the  filter 
is  added,  and  the  contents  of  the  crucible  ignited.  After  cooling, 
the  substance  is  mixed  with  three  times  as  much  solid  potassium 
cyanide,  the  crucible  covered,  and  the  contents  fused;  the  stannic 
oxide  is  reduced  to  metal, 

SnO, + 2KCN  -  2KCN0  -h  Sn, 

while  the  phosphoric  acid  is  converted  into  potassium  phos- 
phate. 

By  skilfully  rotating  the  crucible  during  the  fusion,  it  is  possi« 
ble  to  unite  the  small  particles  of  molten  tin  into  a  larger  button 
whereby  the  subsequent  filtration  is  greatly  facilitated.  After 
cooling,  the  melt  is  treated  with  water  and  filtered.  The  filtrate 
is  cautiously  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  under  a  good  hood 
and  boiled  to  remove  the  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  then  saturated 
with  hydrogen  sulphide  in  order  to  remove  traces  of  copper  and 
tin  which  almost  always  remain  in  the  solution.  The  filtrate  is 
freed  from  hydrogen  sulphide  by  boiling,  made  ammoniacal,  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  precipitated  as  magnesiimx  ammonium  phos- 
phate by  the  addition  of  magnesia  mixture.  After  standing  for 
twelve  hours,  the  latter  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  2J  per  cent, 
ammonia  water,  dried,  and  changed  by  ignition  to  magnesium 
pyrophosphate,  in  which  form  it  is  weighed. 

*  Chemiker-Zeitung  (1896),  p.  19. 
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Determination  of  Phosphorus  by  Method  of  Dudley  and  Pease.* 

One  gm.  of  the  borings  are  weighed  into  a  small  beaker  and  dis- 
solved in  20  c.c.  of  aqua-regia,  made  by  mixing  equal  volumes  of  the 
concentrated  acids  just  previous  to  use.  The  beaker  is  covered 
with  a  watch-glass,  and,  after  solution  is  complete,  the  contents 
heated  nearly  to  boiling  for  fifteen  minutes.  After  cooling,  25  c.c. 
of  water  are  added,  and  then  just  sufficient  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0.90) 
to  redissolve  all  of  the  copper  hydroxide  and  to  produce  a  deep  blue 
colored  solution;  thereupon  50  c.c.  of  colorless  ammonium  sul- 
phide are  introduced.  This  should  be  enough  to  precipitate  the 
sulphides,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  should  show  no  blue  color. 
If  it  does,  more  ammonium  sulphide  must  be  added.  The  solu- 
tion is  digested  at  a  temperature  near  the  boiling  point  for  fifteen 
minutes,  the  precipitated  sulphides  of  copper  and  lead  allowed  to 
settle,  and  then  filtered  into  a  300  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask,  decanting 
the  clear  liquid  carefully  from  the  precipitate,  and  finally  throwing 
the  precipitate  upon  the  filter.  When  the  filter  has  drained  the 
filter  and  precipitate  is  returned  to  the  beaker,  50  c.c.  of  ammonium 
sulphide  wash  water  (one  part  colorless  ammonium  sulphide  to 
three  parts  of  water)  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  heated,  and 
stirred  occasionally,  for  ten  minutes;  it  is  then  poured  upon 
'another  filter,  washed  with  50  c.c.  of  ammonium  sulphide  wash 
water  and  allowed  to  drain  completeh'^  The  total  volume  should 
not  be  over  250  c.c,  but  it  is  not  necessary"  to  evaporate  in  case 
this  volume  is  slightly  exceeded.  To  the  filtrate  10  c.c.  of  mag- 
nesia mixture  are  added  and  the  solution  shaken.  The  flask  is 
placed  in  ice  water  and  allowed  to  stand  with  occasional  shaking 
for  two  hours.  The  precipitate  of  magnesium  ammonium  phos- 
phate is  filtered  upon  a  small  filter  and  washed  with  ammonia 
water  (one  part  0.96  sp.  gr.  ammonia  to  three  parts  water)  until 
nearly  free  from  sulphide.  10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (one  part 
HCl,  sp.  gr.  1.20,  to  four  parts  water)  are  placed  in  the  flask, 
taking  care  that  all  of  the  precipitate  adhering  to  the  walls  of  the 
flask  is  dissolved,  and  then  poured  through  the  filter,  allowing  the 

*  Dudley  and  Pease,  Eng.  and  R.  R.  Journ.,  March,  1894. 
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solution  to  run  into  a  Xo.  1  beaker.  The  flask  and  filter  are 
washed  with  10  c.c.  more  of  the  same  acid.  3  c.e.  of  magnesia 
mixture  are  added  to  the  filtrate,  which  is  heated  to  boiling, 
removed  from  the  flame,  and  then  treated  with  ammonia  (sp.  gr. 
0.90==  10  per  cent.  NH3)  until  the  latter  is  present  in  large  excess. 
The  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  in  ice  water  for  two  hours,  and 
stirred  occasionally.  The  precipitate  is  then  filtered  and  washed 
with  2^  per  cent,  ammonia  water  until  free  from  chlorides,  and 
ignited  with  the  usual  precautions,  weighing  as  Mg2P207. 

An  excellent  method  for  the  analysis  of  ordinary  bronzes 
consists  in  dissolving  the  alloy  as  described  under  Tin,  Method  III., 
determining  the  tin  as  there  described.  The  copper  and  lead  are 
determined  in  the  nitric  acid  solution  by  electrolysis  with  a 
current  of  0.2  ampere,  the  copper  being  deposited  on  the  cathode 
and  the  lead  as  peroxide  on  the  anode.  The  electrolysis  is  usually 
finished  in  twelve  hours,  but  it  is  well  to  clean  the  electrodes  after 
weighing  the  deposits  and  then  to  test  the  solution  with  the  current 
for  an  hour  or  so  longer  to  see  whether  any  lead  or  copper  remains 
in  the  solution.  Often  a  little  more  copper  will  be  found,  especially 
if  the  solution  was  a  Uttle  too  acid.  During  the  electrolysis  the 
concentration  of  the  acid  gradually  diminishes  so  that  eventually 
all  the  copper  will  be  thrown  down.  The  lead,  iron,  aluminium, 
and  zinc  remain  in  solution,  and  are  determined  as  above  outlined. 

Separation  of  the  Sulpho-acids  from  One  Another. 

I.  Arsenic  from  Antimony. 

(a)  Method  of  Bunsen* 

Principle. — If  a  slightly  acid  solution  of  an  alkali  arsenate 
and  antimonate  is  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  in  the  cold 
and  the  excess  of  the  latter  immediately  removed  by  conducting 
air  through  the  solution,  the  antimony  is  quantitatively  precipi- 
tated as  pentasulphide,  while  the  arsenic  remains  in  solution. 

Procedure. — Assume  the  arsenic  and  antimony  to  be  present 
in  the  solution  as  arsenious  and  antimonous  acids.  Both  ele- 
ments are  precipitated  bj'  hydrogen  sulphide,  filtered,  and  washed 


♦  Ann.  d.  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  192,  305. 
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with  water.  The  greater  part  of  the  precipitate  is  transferred 
by  means  of  a  spatula  to  a  200-c.c.  porcelain  casserole,  and  the 
precipitate  remaining  on  the  filter  is  dissolved  into  the  casserole 
by  dropping  a  solution  of  hot  dilute  pure  caustic  potash  upon  it. 
From  3-5  gms.  of  pure  solid  caustic  alkali  are  added,  and  the 
precipitate  dissolves  to  a  clear  solution  * 

The  casserole  is  now  covered  with  a  perforated  watch-glass. 
It  is  placed  upon  the  water-bath,  and  chlorine  is  conducted  into 
the  solution  until  all  the  alkali  is  decomposed;  this  takes  from 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  By  this  operation  the 
arsenite  and  antimonite  are  oxidized  to  arsenate  and  antimonate 
and  a  small  amount  of  potassium  chlorate  is  formed.  Concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  is  now  added  to  the  warm  solution  drop  by 
drop  from  a  pipette  imtil  all  the  chlorate  is  decomposed  and  no 
more  chlorine  is  evolved.  The  watch-glass  is  removed,  the  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  to  half  its  volume,  and  then  an  equal  amount  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  and  the  solution  again 
evaporated  to  half  its  volume.  The  contents  of  the  casserole 
are  washed  by  means  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  into  a  large  beaker, 
diluted  with  water  to  a  volume  of  600  c.c.  and  for  every  decigram 
or  less  of  the  antimony  100  c.c.  of  freshly  prepared  hydrogen 
sulphide  water  are  added.  An  orange  precipitate  of  antimony 
pentasulphide  is  formed  at  the  end  of  a  short  time.  A  strong 
current  of  air  (filtered  through  a  wad  of  cotton)  is  then  passed 
through  the  solution  without  delay  until  the  excess  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  completely  removed;  this  usually  requires  about 
twenty  minutes.  In  order  to  avoid  loss  during  this  operation 
a  large  beaker  should  be  used  to  contain  the  solution  and  it  should 
be  covered  with  a  perforated  watch-glass.  The  precipitate  of 
antimony  pentasulphide  is  likely  to  contain  traces  of  arsenic 
pentasulphide  so  that  it  is  dissolved  once  more  in  caustic 
potash  and  the  above  operation  repeated.  The  precipitate  now 
obtained  will  be  pure  antimony  pentasulphide.  It  is  filtered 
through  a  Gooch  crucible,  dried  at  230®  C.  in  a  stream  of  car- 


♦  If  alkaline  earths  were  the  only  metals  present  besides  the  arsenic  and 
antimony,  the  first  precipitation  with  hydrogen  sulphide  would  be  omitted. 
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bon   dioxide   as   described   under   antimony,    and   weighed   as 

SbzSs.* 

For  the  arsenic  determination,  the  combined  filtrateB  are  con- 
centrated somewhat  by  evaporation,  a  few  drops  of  chlorine 
water  are  added  and  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  the  warm 
solution  (being  kept  on  the  water-bath)  for  from  six  to  eight 
hours,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  cool  in  a  rapid  stream  of 
hydrogen  sulphide.  After  allowing  the  precipitate  to  settle  for 
twenty-four  hours,  it  is  filtered  through  a  Gooch  crucible,  washed 
with  water,  then  three  times  with  alcohol,  four  times  with  a  mix- 
ture of  pure  carbon  bisulphide  and  alcohol  (cf.  p.  157),  and 
finally  three  times  with  pure  alcohol.  After  drying  at  110®  C, 
the  precipitate  is  weighed  as  As^S^. 

Remark. — If  the  solution  contains  no  very  large  excess  of 
hydrogen  sulphide,  the  precipitate  will  always  contain  trisulphide, 
so  that  it  is  safer  to  dissolve  it  in  ammoniacal  hydrogen  per- 
oxide f  and  then  to  precipitate  the  arsenic  with  magnesia  mix- 
tm-e  as  magnesium  ammonium  arsenate,  as  described  on  p.  182, 
weighing  it  as  Mg2As207. 

Remark. — ^The  method  gives  very  accurate  results,  but  con- 
sumes considerable  time. 


*  Bunsen  weighed  the  antimony  as  pentasulphide  after  washing  with  car- 
bon bisulphide.  As,  however,  antimony  pentasulphide  is  likely  to  be  changed 
to  the  trisulphide  on  treating  with  carbon  bisulphide,  the  above  procedure 
18  better.  According  to  Braun,  SbjS,  is  reduced  to  Sb,S^  on  long-continued 
treatment  with  CS,. 

t  For  this  purpose  as  much  of  the  precipitate  as  possible  is  placed  in  a 
beaker,  the  portion  adhering  to  the  filter  is  dissolved  by  hot  ammonia  into 
the  same  beaker,  and  this  is  warmed  until  the  precipitate  has  entirely  dis- 
solved. After  this,  for  every  0.1  gm.  of  As^Sj,  30-50  c.c.  of  pure  3  per  cent. 
H  Oj  are  added,  the  solution  heated  for  some  time  on  the  water-bath  and  then 
boiled  ten  minutes. 
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(6)  Method  of  Fred.  Neher* 

This,  in  the  author's  estimation,  the  best  method  for  the  separa- 
tion of  arsenic  and  antimony,  depends  upon  the  fact  that  arsenic 
is  precipitated  from  a  solution  strongly  acid  with  hydrochloric 
acid  by  a  rapid  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  while  antimony  is 
not. 

Procedure, — Starting  with  a  precipitate  consisting  of  the  tri- 
sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony,  this  is  dissolved  in  caustic 
potash  solution  and  oxidized  exactly  as  described  under  the 
previous  method.  When  free  from  chlorate,  the  acid  solution 
is  washed  into  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  and  cooled  by  surround- 
ing the  flask  with  ice.  In  another  flask  some  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.2)  is  likewise  cooled.  When  both 
solutions  are  at  0°  C,  the  arsenic  antimony  solution  is  diluted 
with  twice  its  volume  of  the  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  Into 
this  cold  solution  a  rapid  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed 
for  one  and  one-half  hours.  The  flask  is  stoppered  up  and  allowed 
to  stand  one  to  two  hours.  The  AsjSj  is  filtered  through  a  Gooch 
crucible  and  washed  with  hydrochloric  acid  (1  vol.  water,  2  vols,  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid)  until  1  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  after  being 
considerably  diluted  with  water  and  tested  with  hydrogen  sul- 
phide shows  no  precipitation.  It  is  then  washed  with  water,  and 
finally  with  hot  alcohol.  After  drying  at  110°  C,  the  precipitate 
is  weighed  as  AsjSj.f 

The  filtrate  from  the  arsenic  sulphide  is  diluted  largely  with 
water  and  saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  SbjSg  is  filtered 
through  a  Gooch  crucible,  dried  at  230°  G.  in  a  current  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  weighed. 


♦  Zeit.  f .  anal  Caiem.,  32,  45. 

t  If  the  eohition  was  not  cold,  some  arsenic  trisulphide  would  be  formed 
and  low  results  obtained.  For  the  greatest  possible  accuracy,  it  is  advisable 
to  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  ammoniacai  hydrogen  peroxide  or  in  fuming 
nitric  acid,  afterwards  precipitating  the  arsenic  as  MgNH4As04  as  described 
on  p.  182. 
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(c)  The  Tartaric  Add  Method. 

• 

Principle. — ^The  separation  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  if 
magnesia  mixture  is  added  to  a  solution  of  an  alkali  arsenate 
and  antimonate  containing  tartaric  acid,  only  arsenic  will  be  pre- 
cipitated. 

Procedure. — ^Th^  sulphides  are  oxidized  as  described  under 
(a)  by  solution  in  aqueous  caustic  potash  ^nd  introduction  of 
chlorine.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  made  acid,  treated  with 
tartaric  acid  and  an  excess  of  ammonia  added.  This  should 
not  cause  any  turbidity.  If  a  precipitate  is  formed,  it  shows  that 
an  insufficient  amount  of  tartaric  acid  is  present.  In  this  case 
the  clear  solution  is  decanted  off,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  by 
warming  with  tartaric  acid,  and  the  two  solutions  are  mixed. 
To  the  clear,  anmioniacal  solution,  magnesia  mixture  is  added 
slowly  with  constant  stirring  (cf.  p.  182,  foot-note).  After  stand- 
ing twelve  hours,  the  precipitate  of  magnesium  emmonii^ni 
anenate  is  filtered  off  (it  usually  containo  a  little  basic  mag- 
nesium tartrate),  washed  a  few  times  with  2^  per  cent,  anmionia, 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reprecipitated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  excess  of  anunonia.  After  standing  for  twelve  hours 
mere,  the  precipitate  is  filtered,  washed  with  2i  per  cent, 
ammonia,  and  weighed  as  magnesium  pyroarsenate  as  described 
on  p.  182. 

Remark. — Arsenic  can  also  be  separated  from  tin  according 
to  the  above  method,  except  that  more  tartaric  acid  is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  tin  than  is  the  case  when  an- 
timony alone  is  present  (cf.  p.  221). 

(d)  Method  of  E.  Fischer* 

Principle. — ^This  separation  depends  upon  the  ready  vola- 
tility of  arsenic  trichloride  in  a  cuiTent  of  hot  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  under  which  conditions  antimony  chloride  is  not  Volatile.  If 
the  arsenic  is  present  as  arsenic  acid,  which  is  usually  the  case, 

*  Z.  anal.  Chem.,  21,  263.  The  process  as  described  is  the  modification 
of  M.  Rohmer,  Ber.,  34,  33  and  1565  (1901). 
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the  distillation  must  take  place  in  the  presence  of  some  reducing 
agent.* 

Procedure, — ^The  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  39  is  used  for  this 
determination.  In  the  course  of  analysis,  the  arsenic  and  anti- 
mony, as  a  rule,  are  obtained  first  in  the  form  of  the  sulphides,  and 
these  are  dissolved,  as  described  under  (a),  in  caustic  potash 
solution  and  oxidized  by  chlorine.  Instead  of  using  chlorine, 
the  alkaline  solution  may  be  boiled  with  hydrogen  peroxide  or 
potassium  percarbonate.  If  the  latter  method  is  used  for  the 
oxidation,  the  boiling  must  be  continued  until  there  is  no  further 
evolution  of  oxygen. 

The  oxidized  solution  is  transferred,  by  means  of  a  Ibhg- 
stemmed  funnel,  to  the  500-c.c.  distilling  flask.  A,  in  which  has 
been  placed  1.5  gms.  of  potassium  bromide  f;  the  solution  is 
diluted  in  the  flask  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  volume  of 
about  200  c.c.  The  receiver,  F,  consists  of  a  large  flask  of  from 
1.5-2  liters  capacity;  it  is  kept  surrounded  by  a  current  of  cold 
water  coming  from  the  condenser  and  contains  at  the  start,  800  c.c. 
of  cold  distilled  water.  Then,  with  the  apparatus  all  connected 
as  shown  in  the  drawing,  the  distilling  flask  is  heated  and  its 
contents  partially  distilled  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  chloride,J 
meanwhile  constantly  passing  a  little  sulphur  dioxide  into  the 
flask,  until  at  the  end  of  about  forty-five  minutes,  the  volume  of 


*  Fischer  used  a  ferrous  salt,  O.  Piloty  and  A.  Stock  used  hydrogen 
sulphide  (fiet.,  90,  1649),  and  Friedheim  and  Michaelis  used  methyl  alcohol 
(Ber.,  28,  1414). 

t  Instead  of  the  potassium  bromide,  hydrogen  bromide  may  be  used 
which  has  previously  been  prepared  by  treating  1  gm.  of  bromine  with 
sulphurous  acid.  It  is  not  permissible  to  introduce  the  bromine  into  the 
flask,  A  J  in  order  to  convert  it  to  hydrogen  bromide  by  introducing  sulphur 
dioxide  gas  into  the  fiask,  because  it  is  then  possible  for  bromine  vapors 
to  get  into  the  receiver  by  means  of  the  air  which  is  first  expelled  from 
the  apparatus,  and  the"  brofliifte  would  oxidize  the  volatiliaed  AsCl,,  and 
thus  interfere  with  the  subsequent  determination  of  the  ar.:enic  by  pre- 
cipitation as  the  trisulphide,  or  by  titration. 

X  If  there  is  any  tendency  to  suck  back,  a  little  more  sulphur  dioxide 
should  be  introduced. 
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ammonium  by  the  method  of  Henz  as  follows:  The  concentrated 
solution  of  alkali  sulphostannate  is  acidified  with  dilute  acetic 
acid,  whereby  stannic  sulphide  is  precipitated.  Immediately 
afterward  a  hot  solution  of  ammonium  acid  oxalate  is  added, 
using  for  each  0.1  gm.  of  tin  present,  3.2  gms.  of  oxalic  acid  and 
3.5  gms.  of  anunonium  oxalate  dissolved  together  in  about  100  c.c. 
of  hot  water.  If  the  conditions  are  right,  the  sulphide  at  once 
dissolves  to  a  clear,  brownish-colored  liquid  which  becomes 
slightly  turbid  on  standing,  or  more  quickly  on  heating;  this 
turbidity  does  no  harm.  The  solution  is  electrolyzed  in  the  cold 
with  a  current  of  0.3-0.4  amperes  (corresponding  to  2.8-3.5  volts 
at  the  poles) .  At  the  end  of  six  hours  the  greater  part  of  the  tin 
will  be  deposited.  During  the  electrolysis  the  bath  becomes 
alkaline  and  smells  of  ammonia,  and  if  much  tin  is  present  this 
causes  the  precipitation  of  stannic  acid.  From  time  to  time, 
therefore,  a  little  oxalic  acid  is  added  to  the  bath,  whereby  any 
stannic  acid  precipitate  is  inmiediately  dissolved.  The  solution 
is  electrolyzed  for  about  an  hour  longer,  and  the  deposit  is  washed 
with  water  without  breaking  the  current,  and  finally  with  alcohol 
in  the  usual  manner.     It  is  dried  and  weighed. 

The  electrolysis  takes  place  much  more  quickly  if  the  bath  is 
heated  to  60°  C.  In  this  case  more  oxalic  acid  is  added  after  about 
two  hours,  when  from  0.1-0.2  gen,  of  tin  will  be  deposited.  The 
water  lost  by  evaporation  is  replaced  from  time  to  time.  At  the 
end  of  the  electrolysis,  the  bath  will  be  perfectly  clear  unless  the 
original  tin  solution  contained  polysulphide,  in  which  case  sulphur 
will  be  in  suspension,  which  does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the 
determination.  To  prevent  the  separation  of  the  sulphur,  the 
original  yellow  or  brown  sulphostannate  solution  may  be  heated 
to  boiling  and  decolorized  by  the  addition  of  30  c.c.  of  concen- 
trated sodium  sulphite  solution.  The  solution  is  then  treated  as 
above  described.  Another  method  is  to  add  hydrogen  peroxide 
as  described  in  the  separation  of  tin  and  antimony  on 
page  215. 
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Separation  of  Arsenic,  Antimony,  and  Tin  from  tiie  Members  of 

tiie  Ammonium  Sulphide  Group. 

The  separation  is  effected  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into 
the  acid  solution  of  the  above  metals  whereby  arsenic,  antimony, 
and  tin  are  precipitated  as  sulphides,  while  the  remaining  metals 
remain  in  solution. 

From  an  alloy,  or  the  solid  sulpho-salts  of  the  above  metals, 
arsenic,  antimony,  and  tin  may  be  readily  volatilized  by  heating 
in  a  stream  of  chlorine;  the  chlorides  of  these  three  metals  are 
readily  volatile,  while  those  of  the  remaining  metals  are  only 
difficultly  so. 

Separation  of  Arsenic,  Antimony,  and  Tin  from  Mercury,  Lead, 

Copper,  Cadmium,  and  Bismuth. 

If  the  metals  are  all  in  solution,  they  are  precipitated  by  means 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  precipitated  sulphides  after  being 
filtered  and  washed  are  treated  with  alkali  sulphide  solution. 
If  mercury  is  present,  ammonium  polysulphide  should  be  used, 
but  in  the  absence  of  this  metal  sodium  polysulphide  works  better 
(cf .  Vol.  I.) 

If  the  metals  of  this  group  are  in  the  form  of  an  alloy  (arsenic 
and  mercury  are  seldom  met  with  to  any  extent),  the  antimony 
and  tin  are  separated  from  the  remaining  metals  on  treating 
the  alloy  with  nitric  acid.  The  tin  is  left  behind  as  meta- 
stannic  acid,  insoluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  \^dth  the  antimony 
as  nearly  insoluble  antimonic  acid.  In  the  presence  of  tin,  all 
phosphorus  and  arsenic  are  thrown  down  in  the  insoluble  residue 
as  phosphate  and   arseniate  of  metastannic   acid.    The  small 
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Determination  of  Arsenic  in  Commercial  Sulphuric  Acid. 

About  30  CO.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  little 
potassium  bromide,  or  hydrogen  bromide,  are  placed  in  the  dis- 
tilling flask  A  (Fig.  39),  whereupon  50  to  100  gms.  of  the  acid  to 
be  tested  (the  weight  is  determined  by  difference)  is  introduced 
through  a  funnel  that  is  fastened  by  means  of  rubber  tubing  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  delivery  tube  which  enters  the  flask,*  the 
funnel  is  rinsed  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
distillation  begun. 

When  the  contents  of  the  distilling  flask  have  been  concen- 
trated so  that  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  remains,  the  acid  is 
kept  hot  by  means  of  a  small  flame  until  all  of  the  arsenic  has 
been  expelled.  On  account  of  the  high  temperature,  1  gm.  of 
arsenic  will  be  driven  over  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  analysis 
is  finished  as  described  above. 


Separation  of  Antimony  from  Tin. 

(a)  F.  W.  Clarke' 8^  Method, 

Of  all  the  present  known  methods  for  the  separation  of  anti- 
mony from  tin  this  is  probably  the  most  accurate.  It  dq)ends 
upon  the  fact  that  antimony  is  completely  precipitated  from  a 
solution  containing  oxalic  acid,  while  stannic  salts  are  not.  Stan- 
nous sulphide,  however,  is  decomposed  by  oxalic  acid,  forming  an 
insoluble  crystalline  stannous  oxalate,  so  that  the  tin  must  be  in 
the  stannic  form. 


*  When  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  runs  into  the  flask,  it  often  happens 
that  distillation  begins  to  take  place  and  some  of  the  arsenic  would  be  lost 
if  the  flask,  Ay  were  left  open. 

t  Chem.  News,  Vol.  21,  p.  124.  Cf .  also  Rossing,  Zeitschr.  fiir  anal.  Chem^ 
XLI,  1.  F.  Henz,  Z.  anorg.  Chem.,  37,  18  (1903).  Vortmann  and  MeUl, 
Z.  anal.  Chem.,  44,  525  (1905). 
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According  to  the  original  method  it  was  necessary  to  repeat 
the  precipitation  of  the  antimony,  but  Henz  has  shown  that  an 
even  better  separation  can  be  accomplished  by  a  single  precipi- 
tation if  certain  precautions  are  taken. 

Procedure. — ^In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  a  question  of  sepa- 
rating antimony  from  tin  after  these  metals  have  been  separated 
from  the  members  of  the  copper  group  by  means  of  alkaline  poly- 
sulphide;  i.e.,  the  tin  and  tiie  antimony  are  in  the  form  of  their 
soluble  sulpho-salts.  Henz  prefers  the  use  of  potassium  poly- 
sulphide  for  this  separation.  -^        4 

The  solution  of  the  sulpho-salts,  containing  not  more  than 
0.3  gm.  of  the  two  metals,  is  placed  in  a  50O-c.c.  Jena  beaker  and 
treated  with  a  solution  of  6  gms.  of  the  purest  caustic  potash 
(one-third  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  tartaric  and  oxalic  acids  to 
be  added)  and  3  gms.  of  tartaric  acid  (ten  times  the  maximum 
weight  of  the  two  metals).  To  this  mixtm'e  twice  as  much  30  per 
cent,  hydrogen  peroxide  is  added  as  is  necessary  to  completely  de- 
colorize the  solution,  and  the  latter  is  now  heated  to  boiling  and 
kept  there  until  the  evolution  of  oxygen  is  over,  in  order  to  oxi- 
dize the  thiosulphate  formed.  All  of  the  excess  of  peroxide  can- 
not be  removed  successfully  at  this  point.  The  solution  is  cooled 
somewhat,  the  beaker  covered  with  a  watch-glass,  and  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  15  gms.  pure  recrystallized  oxalic  acid  is  cautiously  added 
(5  gms.  for  O.l  gm  of  the  mixed  metals).  This  causes  the  evolu- 
tion of  considerable  carbon  dioxide.  Now,  in  order  to  completely 
remove  the  excess  of  hydrogen  peroxide  the  solution  is  boiled 
vigorously  for  ten  minutes.  The  volume  of  the  liquid  should 
amoimt  to  from  80  to  100  c.c.  After  this  a  rapid  stream  of  hy- 
drogen sulphide  is  conducted  into  the  boiling  solution,  and  for 
some  time  there  will  be  no  precipitation,  but  only  a  white  txir- 
bidity  formed.  At  the  end  of  five  or  ten  minutes  the  solution 
becomes  orange  colored  and  the  antimony  begins  to  precipitate, 
and  from  this  point  the  time  is  taken.  At  the  end  of  fifteen 
minutes  the  solution  is  diluted  with  hot  water  to  a  volume  of 
250  c.c,  at  the  end  of  another  fifteen  minutes  the  flame  is  removed, 
and  ten  minutes  later  the  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  stopped. 
The  precipitated  antimony  pentasulphide  is  filtered  off  through 
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a  Gooch  crucible  which,  before  weighing  and  after  drying,  has 
been  heated  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  at  300*^  C.  for  at 
least  one  hour.  The  precipitate  is  washed  twice  by  decantation 
with  1  per  cent,  oxalic  acid  and  twice  with  very  dilute  acetic 
acid  before  bringing  it  in  the  crucible.  Both  of  these  wash 
liquids  should  be  boiling  hot  and  saturated  with  hydrogen 
sulphic  €. 

The  crucible  is  heated  at  280^-300^  in  a  current  of  carbon  di- 
oxide (free  from  air)  to  constant  weight  and  its  contents  weighed 

as  Sb2S3. 

The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  volume  of  about  225  c.c,  trans- 
ferred to  an  unpolished  platinum  dish,  and  electrolyzed  at  60*^  to 
80°  C.  with  a  current  of  0.2  to  0.3  ampere  (corresponding  to  2  to  3 
volts).  For  very  small  amounts  of  tin,  a  current  of  not  over  0.2 
ampere  should  be  used.  At  the  end  of  six  hours  8  c.c.  of  sulphuric 
acid  (1  :  1)  are  added,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the 
solution  is  transferred  to  another  dish.  The  deposited  tin  has  a 
beautiful  appearance,  similar  to  silver. 


(6)  Method  of  Vortmann  and  Metd* 

The  method  depends  upon  the  fact  that  hydrogen  sulphide 
precipitates  antimony  alone  from  a  solution  containing  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  phosphoric  acid  of  the  proper  concentra- 
tions. 

Procedure. — The  sulphides  of  the  two  metals  are  placed  in  an 
Erlenmeyer  flask  and  dissolved  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
using  a  reflux  condenser  during  the  heating  of  the  acid. 
When  solution  is  complete,  a  few  drops  phenolphthalein  are 
added  and  the  solution  neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate  or 
hydroxide,  and  diluted  to  50  or  60  c.c.  An  equal  volume  of 
phospho-*c  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.3,  is  added  and  then,  for  each  100  c.c, 
of  the  mixture,  20  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  are 
introduced.     Thus  if  the  volume  of  the  solution  was  originally 


*  Z.  anal.  Chem.,  44,  533  (1905). 
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60  c.c,  60  c.c.  of  the  phosphoric  acid  should  have  been  used  and 
24  c.c.  of  the  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  is 
heated  to  the  boiling  point  and  kept  at  this  temperature  by 
immersing  the  flask  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water  while  a  current  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  being  passed  through  the  solution.  The 
water  in  the  pot  is  kept  boiling  all  the  time.  At  first  a  rapid 
stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  employed,  but  when  the  antimony 
is  apparently  all  precipitated,  as  is  shown  by  the  originally  yellow- 
ish precipitate  becoming  orange  with  but  little  of  the  sulphide 
remaining  in  suspension,  the  stream  of  gas  is  reduced  to  two  or 
three  bubbles  per  minute.  From  this  time  on  the  solution  should 
b^  shaken  frequently  but  not  too  violently.  When  the  antimony 
trisulphide  has  become  crystalline,  the  flask  is  taken  out  of  the 
boiling  water  and  its  contents  are  diluted  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water  which  is  allowed  to  run  down  the  sides  of 
the  flask.  The  flask  is  once  more  replaced  in  the  water-bath 
and  a  very  slow  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  introduced 
for  two  or  three  minutes  longer,  shaking  the  flask  several 
times  in  the  meantime.  The  clear  solution  is  then  filtered  and 
the  precipitate  weighed  as  Sb2S3,  according  to  the  directions 
given  on  p.  216. 

Instead  of  weighing  the  antimony  as  the  trisulphide,  Vortmann 
and  Metzl'have  also  met  with  success  in  converting  it  into  anti- 
mony pentoxide.  The  antimony  trisulphide  precipitate  is  filtered 
^lpon  an  ordinary  paper  filter,  washed  with  water  and  finally 
with  alcohol,  and  thereupon  the  moist  precipitate  together  with 
the  filter  is  placed  in  a  large  porcelain  crucible  which  already 
contains  a  weighed  amount  of  ferric  oxide — ferric  nitrate  mixture. 
A  considerable  amount  of  the  mixture  is  prepared,  using  three 
parts  of  oxide  to  one  of  nitrate,  and  a  sample  is  analyzed  by  ignit- 
ing a  weighed  portion  by  itself  in  a  porcelain  crucible.)  The  filter 
is  packed  down  into  the  mixture  and  surrounded  by  it,  using  a 
platinum  spatula  or  glass  rod.  The  contents  of  the  crucible  are 
heated  very  carefully  until  all  danger  of  loss  by  spattering  is  over. 
When  the  contents  of  the  crucible  are  perfectly  dry,  the  filter  is 
burned  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  and  the  antimony 
sulphide  precipitate  is  mixed  thoroughly  with  the  iron  mixture 
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by  means  of  a  platinum  wire.  The  contents  of  the  crucible  are 
then  heated  more  strongly,  eventually  over  the  blast  lamp.  Then 
by  deducting  the  amount  of  ferric  oxide  present,  the  weight  of 
the  Sb206  is  obtained.  If  the  contents  of  the  crucible  have  not 
been  well  mixed  after  the  filter  has  been  converted  to  ash,  the 
results  will  be  low  on  account  of  some  Sb203  being  lost  by 
volatilization. 

The  tin  is  determined   in  the  filtrate  from  the  antimony 
sulphide  precipitate,  by  one  of  the  methods  given  \mder  Tin. 


(c)  Method  of  H.  Rose. 

Principle, — ^This  method  is  based  upon  the  insolubility  of 
sodium  metantimonate  and  the  solubility  of  sodium  stannate 
in  dilute  alcohol. 

Procedure. — Both  metals  are  assiuned  to  be  present  in  the  form 
of  an  alloy.  The  alloy  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  whereby  the 
antimony  and  tin  are  left  in  the  form  of  their  oxides  (cf.  pp.  193, 
196,  and  202).  The  residue  is  filtered  ofiF,  washed  with  ammonium 
nitrate  water,  dried,  as  much  as  possible  transferred  to  a  large 
silver  crucible  and  the  ash  of  the  filter  added,  after  which  the 
precipitate  is  gently  ignited.  From  ten  to  twelve  times  as  much 
solid  sodium  hydroxide  and  a  little  sodium  nitrate,  or  better, 
sodium  peroxide,  are  added  and  the  silver  crucible  is  placed 
within  a  larger  porcelain  one  in  order  to  protect  it  from 
the  flame:  the  contents  are  fused  and  kept  liquid  for  twenty 
minutes.  After  cooling,  the  crucible  is  placed  in  a  large  porce- 
lain dish  and  its  contents  treated  with  hot  water  until  the  melt 
has  disintegrated,  leaving  the  insoluble  part  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
meal.  One-third  of  the  solution's  volume  of  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0.833) 
is  now  added,  the  mixture  is  well  stirred  and  filtered  after  stand- 
ing twelve  hours.  The  residue  remaining  on  the  sides  of  the  dish 
is  washed  off  with  dilute  alcohol  (1  vol.  alcohol+2  vols,  water). 
The  sodium  metantimonate  is  washed  first  with  a  mixture  of 
1  vol.  alcohol  +  2  vols,  water,  then  with   1  vol.  alcohol  + 1  vol. 
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water,  and  finally  with  3  vols,  alcohol  + 1  vol.  water,*  until  the 
filtrate  when  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  tested  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  no  longer  gives  a  yellow  coloration  (tin 
sulphide). 

If  considerable  tin  and  little  antimony  were  originally  present^ 
a  single  fusion  of  the  oxides  with  caustic  soda  does  not  afford  a 
complete  separation,  as  the  residue  of  sodhun  p3rroantimonate 
alwa3rs  contains  some  tin.  It  is,  therefore,  dried,  separated  from 
the  filter  and  placed  in  a  silver  crucible.  The  filter  is  treated 
repeatedly  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  fuming  nitric  acid  until 
the  paper  is  completely  destroyed  and  the  excess  of  acid  is  then 
removed  by  heating  in  an  air-bath.  The  contents  of  the  porce- 
lain crucible  are  subsequently  dissolved  in  a  little  caustic  soda 
solution  and  washed  into  the  silver  crucible;  the  water  is  then 
removed  by  heating  the  silver  crucible  at  first  on  the  water- 
bath  and  finally  in  an  air-bath.  Ten  grams  of  solid  caustic  soda 
are  now  added,  the  mixture  fused,  and  the  melt  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  before. 

The  second  residue  of  sodium  metantimonate  is  free  from 
tin.  It  is  dissolved  from  off  the  filter  by  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
chloric and  tartaric  acids,t  in  which  it  is  readily  soluble.  From 
this  solution  the  antimony  is  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide 
and  determined  as  described  on  p.  185.  For  the  tin  determina- 
tion, the  alcoholic  filtrate  is  gently  heated  to  remove  the  alcohol, 
acidified  slightly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  tin  precipitated 
as  sulphide  by  hydrogen  sulphide  and  determined  according  to 
p.  198,  ^. 

Remark, — If  the  oxide  residue  which  was  first  fused  with 
sodium  hydroxide  and  nitre  consisted  solely  of  tin  and  antimony 
oxides,  this  method  gives  very  good  results.  As  a  rule,  however, 
most  antimony  and  tin  alloys  contain  lead  and  other  metals  whose 
oxides  remain  to  small  extent  with  the  tin  and  antimonv  on 
treatment  of  the  alloy  with  nitric  acid,  so  that  the  sodium  metan- 


*  A  few  drops  of  sodium  carbonate  solution  should  be  added  to  all  the 
alcoholic  wash  liquids. 

t  A  mixture  consisting  of  equal  volumes  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1:4) 
and  5-10  per  cent,  tartaric  acid  is  used. 
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timonate  is  subsequently  rendered  impure  by  the  presence  of  th(se 
metals.  The  antimony  determination  therefore  gives  too  high  re- 
sults.   In  this  case  the  method  of  W.  Hampe  *  should  be  used. 

The  alloy  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia  (as  described  below  in 
the  analysis  of  bearing  metal)  and  the  tin  and  antimony  sepa^ 
rated  from  the  remaining  metals  by  means  of  colorless  sodium 
sulphide.  From  the  solution  of  the  sulpho-salts  the  tin  and  anti- 
mony are  precipitated  by  making  barely  acid  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid;  the  precipitate  is  washed  and  dissolved  in  a  little  warm 
sodium  sulphide.  After  cooUng,  sodium  peroxide  is  added  tc 
the  concentrated  solution  in  small  amounts  until  the  liquid 
becomes  coloriess,  and  when  treated  with  more  sodium  peroxide 
a  distinct  evolution  of  oxygen  takes  place.  By  this  treatment 
sodium  antimonate  is  formed;  this  separates  out  to  some  extent, 
while  the  tin  remains  in  solution.  In  order  to  completely  pre- 
cipitate the  antimony  from  the  solution,  one-third  as  much  alcohol 
{sp.  gr.  0.833)  is  added,  after  which  the  precipitate  is  filtered  oflf 
and  treated  as  above  described. 

Analysis  of  Bearing  Metal.     Method  of  ROssing.f 

This  alloy  contains  tin,  antimony,  lead,  copper  (zinc).  About 
2  gms.  of  the  borings  (or  turnings)  are  dissolved  in  an  Erlenmeyer 
flajsk  in  as  little  aqua  regia  as  possible,  a  little  potassium  chlorate 
is  added  and  the  contents  of  the  flask  heated.  After  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  tartaric  acid,  the  solution  is  diluted  with  water, 
made  slightly  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide,  and  treated  with 
sodium  sulphide,  using  as  slight  an  excess  as  possible.  The 
liquid  is  heated  on  the  water-bath  and  frequently  shaken.  The 
precipitate  is  then  allowed  to  settle,  the  solution  is  decanted 
through  a  filter,  and  the  residue  washed  with  hot  water  contain- 
ing a  very  little  sodium  sulphide. 

The  filtrate  contains  all  of  the  tin  and  antimony,  the  pre- 
cipitate all  the  lead  and  copper. 

*  Chem.  Ztg..  18,  p.  1900. 

t  Zeit.  f.  anal.  Chem.  (1902),  41,  p.  1. 
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Determination  of  Antimony  and  Tin, — ^The  filtrate  is  diluted 
to  the  volume  of  1  liter,  thoroughly  mixed,  and  200  c.c.  (  =  .4  gnl. 
of  the  alloy)  are  taken  for  the  determination  of  tin  and  antimony, 
according  to  Clarke's  method  (see  p.  214). 

Determinaiion  of  Copper  and  Lead. — ^The  precipitate  contain- 
ing the  sulphides  of  these  metals  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  a  little 
8ulphui5c  acid  is  added,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated  until  fumes 
of  sulphuric  acid  are  evolved,  when  water  and  alcohol  are  added 
and  the  lead  determined  as  lead  sulphate,  according  to  p.  153. 
In  the  filtrate  from  the  lead  sulphate,  the  copper  is  precipi- 
tated at  the  boiling  temperature  as  copper  sulphide  and  deter- 
mined as  cuprous  sulphide  according  to  p.  161.  If  iron  and  zinc 
were  present  in  the  alloy,  they  will  be  found  in  the  filtrate  from 
the  copper  sulphide  and  can  be  determined  as  described  under 
the  Analysis  of  Bronzes  (p.  202). 

Separation  of  Arsenic  from  Tin. 

(a)  Method  of  Fred.  Neher* 

The  moist  sulphides  are  dissolved  in  freshly-prepared  anuno- 
nium  sulphide,  evaporated  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  nearly  to  dry- 
ness and  oxidized  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate. 
From  this  solution  the  arsenic  is  precipitated  as  sulphide  under  the 
conditions  described  on  p.  209.  In  the  filtrate  from  the  arsenic 
]>entasulphide  all  of  the  tin  is  found  and  can  be  precipitated  as  sul- 
phide after  diluting  largely  with  water  and  passing  in  hydrogen  sul- 
phide.   It  is  finally  changed  to  the  oxide  as  described  on  p.  198,  ^. 

(6)  Method  of  W.  Hampe,\ 

The  precipitated  sulphides  are  dissolved  as  soon  as  possible  in 
freshly-prepared  ammonium  sulphide,  the  solution  is  evaporated 
almost  to  dryness  and  oxidized  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium 
chlorate  in  a  flask  connected  with  a  return-flow  condenser.t  Tar- 
taric acid  and  anunonia  are  then  added  and  the  arsenic  precipi- 
tated with  magnesia  mixture  as  magnesiimi  anunonium  arsenate,  as 

*  Zeit.  f.  anal.  Chem.  (1893),  32,  p.  45. 

t  Chem.  Ztg.  (1894),  18,  p.  1900. 

I  So  that  no  arsenic  trichloride  will  be  lost  by  volatilization. 
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described  on  p.  182.  After  standing  twelve  hours,  the  precipitate 
is  filtered  off,  washed  with  2\  per  cent,  ammonia,  and,  in  order 
to  remove  a  little  magnesia,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  reprecipitated  by  the  addition  of  ammonia.  After 
standing  another  twelve  hours,  the  precipitate  is  filtered  off  and 
again  washed  with  2^  per  cent,  ammonia. 

This  precipitate  can  be  converted  into  magnesium  p3rroar* 
senate  and  weighed  in  this  form  as  described  on  p.  182.  This 
transformation  is  somewhat  tiresome,  however,  so  that  Hampe 
prefers  to  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid  once  more, 
to  precipitate  the  arsenic  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and 
then  to  determine  the  magnesium  in  the  evaporated  filtrate  as 
magnesium  pyrophosphate  according  to  p.  66  or  p.  67.  From 
the  weight  of  the  latter  the  amount  of  arsenic  can  be  computed 
as  follows: 

Mg2P207:2As=p:a; 
2As 

""-  MfePA'^ 
or 

re = 0.6735 -p  gm.  arsenic. 

Separation  of  Antimony  from  Arsenic  and  Tin. 

(a)  Method  of  Rose. 

If  the  metals  are  present  in  solution,  they  are  precipitated  as 
sulphides  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  heated  with  fuming  nitric  acid 
in  a  large  covered  beaker  until  the  sulphur  is  completely  oxidized, 
washed  into  a  porcelain  dish,  and  the  excess  of  acid  removed  by 
evaporation  on  the  water-bath.  The  almost-dry  residue  is  treated 
with  concentrated  sodium  hydroxide  solution  and  the  contents 
of  the  dish  are  transferred  to  a  silver  crucible,  after  which  a  little 
solid  sodium  hydroxide  is  added  and  the  contents  of  the  crucible 
dried  in  an  air-bath.  It  is  then  fused  *  and  kept  liquid  for  about 
twenty  minutes  by  heating  over  a  Teclu  burner.  After  cooling, 
the  melt  is  disintegrated  with  water,  one-third  as  much  alcohol 
(sp.  gr.  0.833)  is  added  in  order  to  completely  precipitate  the 
sodium    metantimonate,   and   after   standing   twelve   hours   the 


*  The  silver  crucible  is  placed  in  a  larger  porcelain  one  so  as  to  avoid 
contact  with  the  flame. 
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precipitate  is  filtered  and  subjected  to  the  treatment  described  on 
p.  219.  The  filtrate  containing  all  the  arsenic  aiid  tin  is  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  stannic  arsenate  is  precipitated. 
Without  filtering,  hydrogen  sulphide  is  conducted  into  the  liquid, 
the  precipitated  sulphides  of  tin  and  arsenic  are  filtered  off,  oxi- 
dized with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  and  the 
arsenic  separated  from  the  tin  as  described  on  p.  221. 

(h)  Method  of  Hampe. 

The  moist  sulphides  are  oxidized  as  described  on  p.  221, 6,  and 
the  arsenic  determined  in  the  same  way. 

In  the  combined  filtrates  from  the  magnesium  ammonium 
arsenate  the  antimony  and  tin  are  precipitated  by  hydrogen 
sulphide,  after  making  the  solution  acid.  These  are  separated 
either  according  to  the  method  of  Clarke  (p.  214)  or  that  of  Rose 
(p.  218). 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  HYDROGEN  SULPHIDE  GROUP. 

GOLD,   PLATINUM,  SELENIUM,  TELLURIUM,   VANADIUM, 

MOLYBDENUM,  TUNGSTEN. 

Gold,  Au.    At.  Wt.  197.2. 

Gold  is  always  determined  as  the  metal  itself.  We  have  three 
cases  to  distinguish: 

1.  The  gold  is  present  in  solution. 

2.  The  gold  is  alloyed  with  copper  and  silver. 

3.  The  gold  is  present  in  an  ore. 

I.  Gold  is  Present  in  Solution. 

In  almost  all  cases  gold  is  deposited  as  metallic  gold  from 
its  solutions  and  weighed  after  filtering  and  washing. 

For  the  deposition  of  gold  the  following  reducing  agents  are 
to  be  considered:  ferrous  sulphate,  oxalic  acid,  formaldehyde, 
and  hydrogen  peroxide.  If  the  gold  is  to  be  precipitated  by  means 
of  either  ferrous  sulphate  or  oxalic  acid,  there  must  be  no  free 
nitric  acid  present  in  the  solution.  If  some  is  present,  it  must 
be  removed  by  repeated  evaporation  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  the  solution  then  diluted  with  water.      To  this 
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dilute  solution  a  large  excess  of  clear  ferrous  sulphate  solution 
is  added;  the  beaker  is  covered  and  its  contents  are  heated  for 
several  hours  on  the  water-bath.  The  precipitate  is  then  filtered 
oflF,  washed  first  with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid  until  the 
iron  is  completely  removed,  and  then  with  pure  water.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  dried,  transferred  as  completely  as  possible  to  a  porce- 
lain crucible,  the  ash  of  the  filter  added,  and  the  gold  is 
ignited  and  weighed.  In  this  way  gold  can  be  separated  from 
abnost  all  metals,  even  platinum,  but  not  from  silver.  If  silver 
is  present,  which  is  of  course  never  the  case  in  a  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  solution,  it  is  first  removed  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  precipitated  silver  chloride  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate 
treated  as  above  described. 

For  the  precipitation  of  gold  by  means  of  oxalic  acid,  the 
slightly  acid  solution  is  diluted  with  water,  oxalic  acid  or  ammo- 
nium oxalate  is  added  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  covered 
beaker  is  allowed  to  stand  forty-eight  hours  in  a  warm  place. 

The  yellow  scales  of  the  deposited  gold  are  filtered  off  and 
washed,  as  above  described,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  with 
water.    It  is  then  ignited  and  weighed. 

Deposition  of  Gold  by  Means  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  (L.  Vanino  and 

L.  Seeman)* 

If  a  gold  solution  is  treated  with  potassium  or  sodiiun  hy- 
droxide solution  and  then  with  formaldehyde,  or,  better  stiU, 
hydrogen  peroxide,  the  gold  is  soon  precipitated  quantitatively, 
even  in  the  cold.  By  boiling,  the  finely-divided  gold  collects 
together  and  assumes  a  reddish-brown  color.  The  reaction  takes 
place  according  to  the  following  equation: 

2  AuCla + 3H  A + 6K0H  -  6KC1 + 6HjO + 30, + Au,. 
If  the  gold  is  deposited  by  this  method  from  very  dilute  solu- 
tions it  is  obtained  in  such  a  finely-divided  condition  that  it 
passes  through  the  filter.  If,  however,  the  solution  is  boiled 
until  the  excess  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  completely  destroyed, 
and  it  is  then  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  gold  can 
be  readily  filtered.  Gold  can  be  separated  from  platinum  by 
this  method. 

"  *  Berichte  (1899),  32,  p.  196S. 
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2.  The  Gold  is  Alloyed  with  Copper  and  Silver. 

When  gold  is  present  in  alloys  it  is  most  rapidly  and  most 
accurately  determined  in  the  dry  way.  The  principle  of  the 
method  is  very  simple. 

If  a  gold-silver  alloy  is  melted  in  the  air  with  lead  upon  a 
"cupel"  (a  very  porous  vessel  made  of  bone-ash)*  the  lead  and 
copper  are  oxidized,  the  oxides  fuse  and  are  absorbed  by  the 
cupel,  while  all  the  gold  and  silver  are  left  behind  in  the  form  of 
a  metallic  button,  whose  weight  is  obtained.  The  silver  is  after- 
wards separated  from  the  gold  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  which 
dissolves  the  silver  but  leaves  the  gold  behind.  If  the  weight 
of  the  gold  that  is  left  undissolved  is  deducted  from  the  weight 
of  the  gold-silver  button  the  weight  of  the  silver  is  obtained. 

In  order  to  obtain  accurate  results  a  number  of  precautions 
must  be  taken.  By  the  cupellation  of  the  alloy  some  noble 
metal  is  always  lost  and  the  amount  lost  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  lead  used  and  the  higher  the  temperature. 
Furthermore,  small  amounts  of  the  noble  metal  are  absorbed  by 
the  cupel  and  this  amount  is  greater  the  smaller  the  amount  of 
lead  used.  This  second  loss  amounts  to  much  less  than  the  former 
one  occasioned  by  the  use  of  too  much  lead.  Consequently,  in 
every  gold  cupellattjn  an  unncessary  excels  of  had  must  he  avoided. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  richer  a  gold-silver  alloy  is 
in  base  metal  the  more  lead  is  necessary  for  the  cupellation. 
Furthermore,  in  the  separation  of  gold  from  silver  by  means  of 
nitric  acid  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  separation  is  only 
quantitative  when  the  alloy  consists  of  three  or  more  parts  of 
silver  to  one  part  of  gold.  If  less  than  three  parts  of  silver  are 
originally  present  for  one  part  of  gold,  it  is  necessary  to  add  pure 
silver  until  this  proportion  is  reached.  This  operation  is  known 
as  quartaiion  or  inquartation.  The  separation  of  the  silver  from 
the  gold  by  means  of  nitric  acid  is  spoken  of  as  parting.  If  a 
gold-silver  alloy,  in  the  form  of  foil,  which  consists  of  three  parts 
of  silver  to  one  of  gold,  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the  latter  metal 
remains  behind  as  a  brownish  scale;  if  more  silver  is  present, 
it  is  left  as  a  fine  powder,  unless  the  acid  is  made  extremely  dilute. 

♦  According  to  R.  Gnind,  Oesterr.  Z.  Berg-Hottenw.,  57,  681,  magnesite 
is  better  than  bone-ash. 
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From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  accurate  results  can 
be  obtuned  only  when  the  correct  amount  of  lead  is  present  in 
the  alloy  that  is  cupelled,  and  when  the  gold  and  silver  are  present 
in  the  proper  proportioa;  i.e,,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  approzi- 


Fio. -II. 
mate  composition  of  the  alloy  before  an  accurate  determination 
can  be  made.    This  is  determined  by 

The  Preliminary  Assay, 

For  this  purpose  the  muffle  shown  in  Fig.  41  is  heated  to  a 
cherry-red  heat,  a  cupel  weighing  from  6  to  7  gms.*  is  placed  in 
the  back  part  of  it,  the  muffle  door  is  closed,  and  the  cupel  healed 
until  it  has  acquired  the  same  color  as  the  muffle.  After  this 
5  gms.  of  lead  are  placed  upon  the  cupel,  the  muffle  is  closed  until 

*  A  good  cupel  will  absorb  its  own  weight  of  litharge.  Dunng  the  cupd- 
Ution  about  ooe-tenth  of  the  lithftrgc  fomird 
ia  lost  by  volatilization,  ao  that  the  weight  of 
litharf^e  absorbed  by  the  cupel  i^  practii-ally 
that  of  the  original  lead  button.  Fig.  42  repre- 
sents a  cupel,  together  with  its  cross-section.  Fla,  42. 
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the  lead  is  melted  and  then  0.25  gm.  of  the  accurately-weighed 
alloy  is  enyeloped  in  a  small  piece  of  lead-foil,  placed  in  the 
molten  lead  (with  the  help  of  a  pair  of  tongs),  and  the  muffle  closed 
until  the  alloy  has  melted  and  shows  a  bright  upper  surface.  With 
the  help  of  an  iron  hook  the  cupel  is  now  carefully  advanced  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  muffle  and  the  door  should  be  left  open 
so  that  there  is  a  ready  access  of  air  into  the  muffle. 

After  about  twenty  minutes  the  lead  will  be  all  absorbed, 
which  is  shown  by  the  "blick."  *  The  hot  cupel  is  then  removed 
from  the  muffle  and  after  cooling,  the  color  of  the  button  is  ob- 
served. 

(a)  //  the  button  is  greenish  yellow  or  darker,  it  contains  less 
than  three  parts  of  silver  to  one  part  of  gold,  in  which  case  from 
four  to  six  parts  of  "fine  silver"  are  added  (the  proper  amount 
can  be  usually  told  by  the  practised  eye)  and  the  button  is  cupelled 
in  a  new  cupel  with  1  gm.  of  lead.  The  button  now  obtained  is 
treated  with  nitric  acid  and  the  residual  gold  weighed. 

(6)  //  the  button  is  pure  white,  then  three  or  more  parts  of 
silver  are  present  to  one  part  of  gold.  In  this  case  it  is  imme- 
diately "parted"  and  the  residual  gold  weighed. 

After  the  approximate  amount  of  gold  present  has  been  ascer- 
tained,t  the  analysis  proper  is  made,  using  the  amount  of  lead  as 
indicated  in  the  following  table: 

LEAD  TABLE. 

Amount  of  Gold  Amount  of  Lead  Necessary  for  the 

Present  in  the  Alloy.  Cupellation  of  0.25  sm   of  Alloy. 

1000  thousandths ; .  0.25  gm. 

900  "  2.50  gms. 

800  "  4.00 

700  "  5.50 

600  "  6.00 

500  "  6.50 

400orless  "  8.50 


*  The  blick  is  the  brightening  of  the  metal  which  appears  when  the  outer 
layer  of  lead  oxide  that  is  constantly  becoming  thinner  finally  bursts  and  the 
bright  noble  metal  shines  through.  Just  before  the  blick  there  is  a  distinct 
iridescence,  so  that  the  point  can  never  be  mistaken. 

t  In  assay  laboratories  the  approximate  gold  contents  of  the  alloy  is  deter- 
mined by  its  streak.  A  fine-grained  piece  of  silicate  is  blackened  with  char- 
coal    The  allov  to  be  tested  is  rubb^  upon  it  and  the  color  produced  com- 
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The  Final  Assay. 

For  the  definite  determination  of  the  gold  and  silver,  two 
portions  weighing  exactly  0.25  gm.  are  taken;  the  one  to  serve 
for  the  silver  determination  and  the  other  for  the  gold.  The 
former  is  cupelled  with  the  correct  amount  of  lead  and  the  weight 
of  the  gold-silver  button  is  determined. 

If  the  original  alloy  was  very  white,  it  contains  more  than 
500  thousandths  fine  of  silver. 

If  the  alloy  was  greenish  yellow,  it  contains  650-750  thou- 
sandths of  noble  metal,  and  silver  is  present  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

If,  however,  the  alloy  was  a  beautiful  yellow  or  reddish  yellow, 
it  contains  more  than  700  thousandths  of  noble  metal  and  the 
gold  predominates. 

If,  therefore,  the  alloy  was  white,  once  again  as  much  pure  silver 
is  weighed  out  as  the  amount  of  gold  found  to  be  present  by  the 
preliminary  assay  (inquartated  with  one  part  of  silver),  and  this 
mixture  is  cupelled  with  the  same  amount  of  lead  as  the  first  portion. 

If  the  original  alloy  was  greenish  yellow,  it  is  inquartated* 
with  two  parts  of  silver;  if  it  was  distinctly  yellow  or  reddish 
yellow  it  is  inquartated  wdth  2^  parts  of  silver. 

TreaimerU  of  the  Quartered  Gold-Silver  BvUon, 

The  gold-silver  button  is  removed  from  the  cupel  with  the 
"button  tongs,"  cleaned  w-ith  a  stiff  brush  ("button  brush"), 
and  hammered  upon  an  anvil  to  a  round  disk  about  1  mm.  thick 
(Fig.  43,  a).  This  is  heated  upon  a  fresh  cupel  and  quickly  cooled 
by  placing  it  upon  a  piece  of  brass  foil  and  rolling  it  between  two 
steel  rollers  to  a  long  strip  (Fig.  43,  6) ;  it  is  again  heated  and 
rolled  t  np  as  shown  in  Fig.  43,  c.     This  little  roll  is  placed  in  a 

pared  with  that  obtained  from  alloys  containing  known  amounts  of  gold. 
Afterwards  these  streaks  are  tested  with  dilute  aqua  regia;  alloys  containing 
the  same  amounts  of  gold  are  attacked  equally  readily. 

*  Cf .  p.  225. 

t  By  hammering  the  gold-silver  alloy,  the  metal  becomes  so  brittle  that 
it  cannot  be  converted  to  a  smooth-margined  roll,  and  on  the  subsequent 
treatment  with  nitric  acid,  little  pieces  would  probably  drop  off.  By  again 
heating  the  metal  and  then  quickly  cooling,  it  regains  its  original  softness. 
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litUe  flask  (Fig.  44,  7),  covered  with  30-40  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  (sp. 
gr.  1.188)  free  from  chloride,  heated  to  boiling  and  kept  so  for 
ten  minutes.    The  acid  is  then  poured  off  and  replaced  by  the 


'^ 


Fig.  43.  Fig.  44. 

same  amount  of  stronger  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.295)  and  the  above  treat- 
ment repeated.  After  this  acid  is  poured  off,  the  button  is 
washed  by  decanting  three  times  with  distilled  water.  The  flask 
is  filled  with  water,  covered  with  an  annealing  cup  (or  lack- 
ing this  an  ordinary  porcelain  crucible  may  be  used),  and  is 
then  quickly  inverted  (Fig.  44,  II),  when  the  gold  will  pass 
into  the  cup.  The  flask  is  removed  by  first  raising  its  mouth 
to  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  crucible  and  then  sliding  it 
off  at  right  angles  and  skilfully  turning  the  flask  right  side  up. 
The  water  is  poured  off  from  the  gold  and  the  crucible  is  placed 
in  the  back  part  of  the  mu£9e  for  a  short  time,  whereby  the  gold 
is  dried  and  is  changed  from  its  former  brown  and  soft  condition 
into  a  harder,  beautiful  yellow  substance.  After  cooling,  it  is 
weighed.  By  subtracting  the  weight  of  the  gold  from  the  weight 
of  the  gold  and  silver  together,  the  amount  of  silver  is  obtained. 

Determination  of  Gold  in  Ores. 

Principle. — ^The  very  finely  ground  and  sifted  ore  is  mixed  in 
a  No.  9  French  crucible  with  lead  oxide,  charcoal,  and  some  suit- 
able slag-forming  material.    The  charcoal  reduces  a  part  of  the 
lead   oxide   to  metal  which  alloys   with   the    noble   metal  and 
gjnlca  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  button,  while  the  foreign  sub- 
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stances  should  pass  into  the  slag.  After  cooling,  the  crucible  b 
broken,  the  slag  is  hammered  off,  the  lead  button  cupelled  and 
the  silver-gold  button  parted  in  the  same  way  as  before.  The 
noble  metal  should  be  extracted  with  as  little  lead  as  possible, 
for  with  an  unnecessarily  large  amount  of  lead  some  gold  is  lost 
during  the  cupellation. 

The  amount  of  lead  reduced  from  the  litharge  depends  largely 
upon  the  nature  of  the  ore.  Sulphide  ores  act  strongly  reducing, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  equations: 

PbS+2PbO=SOa+3Pb, 

FeSj + 5PbO = 2SO2 + FeO + 5Pb. 

In  such  cases  less  charcoal  (or  in  some  cases  none  at  all)  should 
be  added  than  would  be  otherwise  necessary  to  produce  the  right 
amount  of  lead,  or  in  case  considerable  sulphide  is  present,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  neutralize  its  action  by  the  addition  of 
oxidizing  agents. 

Reducing  ores  are  recognized  by  their  color:  they  are  gray, 
bluish-black,  or  yellow  (pyrite,  etc.).  Reddish-brown  ores  (FejOj) 
usually  act  oxidizing: 

Fe,03+C  =  CO+2FeO, 

in  which  case  more  charcoal  must  be  added  to  the  chsT^e. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  lead  button  weighs 
about  18  gms.  when  obtained  from  30  gms.  of  ore.*  In  order 
that  such  a  button  may  be  obtained,  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
make  a  preliminary  assay  of  the  ore.  But  above  all,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  purity  of  the  reagents  used  should  be  tested. 

Testing  the  Reagents. 

The  ordinary  reagents  necessary  for  a  gold  assay  are: 

I.  Litharge  (PbO). 

Litharge,  the  most  important  reagent,  is  a  basic  flux,  for  it 
forms  with  the  silicic  acid  of  the  ore  a  readily  fusible  silicate; 


♦  This  amount  is  usually  sufficient;  with  very  rich  gold  ores  10-15  gnis 
IS  enough,  while  with  very  poor  ores  as  much  as  120  gms.  may  be  used  to 
advantage.    Cf.  Ricketts  and  Miller,  Notes  on  Assaying,  New  york,  1897. 
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at  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  a  desulphurizing  agent,  as  is  shown 
by  the  above  reaction. 

The  litharge  used  must  be  dry  and  free  from  minium,  for 
the  latter  oxidizes  silver,  carrying  it  into  the  slag,  so  that  low 
results  would  be  obtained  in  the  silver  determination.  The 
litharge  should  be  free  from  silver  (which  is  almost  never  the  case), 
or  its  silver  contents  must  be  known;  this  is  determined  once  for 
all  by  the  following  experiment: 

Litharge 120  gms. 

Sodium  bicarbonate  (NaHCO,) 60    " 

Argols  (crude  KHC,H,Oe) 2    '* 

are  mixed  thoroughly  upon  a  sheet  of  glazed  paper  and  the  mix- 
ture placed  in  a  No.  9  French  crucible  and  covered  with  a  layer 
of  finely-powdered,  dry  common  salt.  The  covered  crucible  is 
placed  in  a  glowing  coke-oven. 

As  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  crucible  have  reached  the  state 
of  quiet  fusion,  the  crucible  is  removed  from  the  fire,  its  walls  are 
gently  tapped  by  the  tongs,  and  it  is  lightly  tapped  upon  its 
bottom  in  order  to  knock  down  any  small  particles  of  lead  adher- 
ing to  the  sides  and  to  make  all  of  the  free  metal  collect  together 
on  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  button. 

After  cooling  the  crucible  is  broken,  the  slag  removed  from 
the  lead  button  by  hammering  it  upon  an  anvil,  and  it  is  cupelled 
upon  a  cupel  weighing  only  a  few  grams  more  than  the  button 
itself.  The  resulting  silver  button  is  weighed.  The  amount  of 
silver  obtained  must  be  deducted  whenever  the  corresponding 
amoimt  of  litharge  is  used  in  an  assay. 

2.  Sodium  Bicarbonate  (NaHCO,). 

3.  Anhydrous  Borax  (Na^B^O,). 
2  and  3  require  no  testing. 

4.  Charcoal. 

The  reducing  power  is  determined  as  follows: 

Litharge 60  gma. 

Sodium  bicarbonate 15    '' 

Charcoal 1  gnu 
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are  mixed,  as  in  the  testing  of  lithai^,  in  a  French  crucible  No.  9 
with  a  cover  of  ordinary  common  salt  and  fused.     After  cooling, 
the  weight  of  the  lead  button  obtained  is  determined  and  this  ex- 
presses in  terms  of  lead  the  reducing  power  of  the  charcoaL 
1  gm.  of  charcoal  should  reduce  about  30  gms.  lead. 

5.  Nitre  (KNO,) 

serves  as  an  oxidizing  agent.  Its  oxidizing  power  expressed  in 
terms  of  lead  is  determined: 

Nitre 3  gms. 

Litharge 60    " 

Charcoal 1  gm. 

Sodium  bicarbonate 15  gms. 

are  mixed  and  fused  as  before  and  the  weight  of  the  lead  button  de- 
tennined.  If  under  (4)  it  was  found  that  1  gm.  charcoal  would 
reduce  P  gm.  lead,  and  if  p  gm.  of  lead  were  obtained  in  this  ex- 
periment, then  the  diflference  P—p  shows  the  amount  of  lead  that 
was  oxidized  by  3  gms.  nitre,  or  the  oxidizing  power  of  the  nitre. 
1  gm.  nitre  oxidizes  about  4  gms.  lead. 

6.  Common  Salt. 

Ordinary  table  salt  is  heated  in  a  large  Hessian  crucible  until 
it  melts,  and  the  contents  of  the  crucible  are  poured  into  a  shal- 
low iron  mould  with  a  raised  edge.  The  solidified  crust  is  finely 
powdered  and  preser\''ed  in  a  stoppered  flask. 

After  the  reagents  have  all  been  tested  the  next  step  is  the 

Preliminary  Assay. 

Five  grams  of  the  finely-powdered  and  sifted  ore  are  weighed 
out  and  mixed  with: 

Litharge 80  gms. 

Sodium  bicarbonate 20    '* 

Borax 5    " 

placed  in  a  crucible  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  conmion  salt.  After 
fusing,  cooling,  and  hammering  off  the  slag,  the  lead  button  ob- 
tained  is  weighed. 

Since  in  an  ordinary  assay  we  start  with  30  gms.  of  ore,  the 
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weight  of  the  lead  button  now  obtained  multiplied  by  6  will  give 
the  weight  of  the  button  from  the  real  assay.  We  will  distinguish 
four  cases: 

(1)  TheleadbuUontoeighaSgms. 

Consequently  the  button  obtained  from  30  gms.  of  ore  would 
weigh  18  gms.  In  this  case  the  ore  is  assayed  with  the  following 
proportions  of  flux: 

Ore 30  gms. 

Litharge 80    " 

Sodium  bicarbonate 20    '^ 

Borax 5    " 

(2)  The  lead  button  weighs  less  than  3  gms. 

Evidently  the  ore  acts  reducingly,  but  not  enough  so  to  yield  a 
button  weighing  18  gms.  when  30  gms.  of  ore  are  used;  it  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  add  charcoal  to  the  flux. 

Example. — Let  us  assiune  that  the  lead  button  obtained  by  the 
preliminary  assay  weighed  1  gm.,  then  the  button  obtained  from 
30  gms.  of  ore  would  weigh  6  gms.  In  order  to  obtain  a  button 
weighing  18  gms.  it  is  necessary  to  add  enough  charcoal  to  supply 
12  gms.  of  lead.  If  1  gm.  of  charcoal  was  found  to  reduce  30  gms. 
of  lead,  then  it  is  necessary  to  add  124-30  gms. « 0.4  gms.  of 
charcoal. 

(3)  Th>e  lead  button  weighs  m4»re  than  3  gm^. 

In  this  case  the  ore  has  a  strong  reducing  power,  and  to  obtain 
the  lead  button  of  the  right  weight  it  is  necessary  to  add  some  nitre. 

Example. — Suppose  the  button  to  weigh  6  gms.;  this  would 
mean  a  35-gm.  button  when  30  gms.  of  ore  were  used ;  i.e.  18  gms. 
too  much  lead  would  be  produced.  We  must  add,  therefore, 
enough  nitre  to  oxidize  this  18  gms.  of  lead.  If  the  oxidizing  power 
of  1  gm.  of  nitre  was  found  to  be  4  gms.  of  lead,  then  184-4=4.5 
gms.  of  nitre  must  be  added  to  the  flux. 

Remark. — Ores  which  have  a  very  strong  reducing  power  would 
frequently  require  the  addition  of  enough  nitre  to  cause  the  con- 
tents of  the  crucible  to  boil  over.  In  such  a  case,  about  40-^0  gms. 
are  placed  in  a  "roasting-dish''  and  roasted  in  a  muflle,  and  from 
this  roasted  ore  the  portions  are  taken  for  the  preliminary  and 
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final  assays.    The  results,  however,  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  imroasted  ore. 

(4)  There  is  no  lead  button  formed. 

The  ore  is  either  neutral  or  possesses  an  oxidizing  action.  The 
assay  is  repeated,  using  1  gm.  of  charcoal,  and  from  the  results 
now  obtained  the  final  assay  is  based. 

Final  Assay. 

For  the  final  assay  from  30-120  gms.  of  ore  *  are  taken  (accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  gold  present)  and  the  corresponding  amount 
of  sodium  bicarbonate  is  added.  The  amount  of  litharge  also  varies 
with  the  amount  of  ore,  and  in  some  cases  as  much  as  240  gms.  are 
necessary,  although  as  a  rule  80  gms.  are  sufficient.  Otherwise  the 
procedure  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  preliminary  assay.  The  lead 
button  is  cupelled  and  the  weighed  silver-gold  button  is  parted  as 
described  on  p.  229. 

Platinum,  Pt.  At.  Wt.  195.0. 

Platinum  is  best  determined  as  metallic  platinum. 
The  following  three  cases  will  be  considered : 

1.  The  platinum  is  present  in  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
either  alone  or  together  with  other  metals,  but  other  platinum 
metals  are  absent. 

2.  The  platinum  is  present  alloyed  with  gold  and  silver. 

3.  The  platinum  is  alloyed  with  small  amounts  of  the  plati- 
num metals  together  with  small  amounts  of  base  metals. 

I.  The  Platinum  is  Present  in  Hydrochloric  Acid  Solution  Either 

Alone  or  Together  with  Other  Hetals. 

The  platinum  is  either  precipitated  from  the  solution  as  anuno- 
nium  chloroplatinate,  (NH4)jPtCl^,  which  is  decomposed  by  ignition 
and  the  residual  platinum  weighed;  or  the  platimmi  is  precipi- 
tated as  metal  by  the  addition  of  reducing  agents  to  the  solution; 
or  finally  the  platinum  is  precipitated  as  sulphide  by  conducting 
hydrogen  sulphide  into  the  hot  solution  and  changed  to  platinum 
by  ignition.    The  two  former  methods  serve  to  separate  platinum 

*  Usually  •*  assay  tons "  are  used  as  units  in  weighing  out  the  ore,  and 
the  weights  are  calibrated  in  tenns  of  this  unit  instead  of  the  gram.  An 
"assay  ton''  contains  the  same  number  of  milligrams  that  there  are  ounces 
troy  to  a  ton,  so  that  by  weighing  the  button  obtained  in  milligrams,  it  is 
at  once  known  how  many  ounces  per  ton  the  ore  carries. 
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from  most  other  metals,  while  the  latter  serves  to  separate  plati- 
num only  from  the  metals  of  the  alkali,  alkaline  earth,  and  anmio- 
nium  sulphide  groups,  and  not  from  members  of  the  hydrogen  sul- 
phide group. 

(a)  PredpUaiion  of  Platinum  as  Ammonium  Chloroplatinate, 

The  solution,  concentrated  as  much  as  possible,  is  nearly  neu- 
tralized with  ammonia,  an  excess  of  ammonium  chloride  and  consid- 
erable alcohol  are  added,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  twelve 
hours  under  a  glass  bell-jar.  It  is  then  filtered  through  an  asbestos- 
filter  tube  10-15  cm.  long,  washed  with  80  per  cent,  alcohol  until 
a  few  drops  of  the  filtrate  leave  no  residue  on  being  evaporated 
to  dryness  on  a  platinum  foil.  The  precipitate  is  dried  by  con- 
ducting a  stream  of  air  warmed  to  about  90**  C.  through  the  tube. 
After  cooling  the  tube  is  weighed,  a  plug  of  ignited  asbestos*  is 
introduced,  and  the  tube  is  again  weighed ;  in  this  way  the  weight 
of  the  asbestos  plug  is  found.  A  stream  of  dry  hydrogen  is  now 
conducted  through  the  tube,  and  the  latter  is  heated  at  as  low  a 
temperature  as  possible  until  no  more  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved 
and  all  the  ammonium  chloride  has  been  driven  off,  after  which  the 
tube  is  cooled  in  a  desiccator  and  weighed. 

Instead  of  filtering  the  precipitate  upon  asbestos  an  un- 
weighed  paper-filter  may  be  used.  The  moist  precipitate  is 
placed  together  with  the  filter  in  a  large  porcelain  crucible 
so  that  the  apex  of  the  filter-paper  points  upward,  and  the 
covered  crucible  is  then  ignited.  This  ignition  must  be  performed 
with  great  care,  as  otherwise  there  can  be  a  considerable  loss  dur- 
ing the  process.  At  first  the  precipitate  is  dried  by  gently  warm- 
ing the  covered  crucible,  and  when  the  odor  of  alcohol  has  disap- 
peared, the  temperature  is  raised  very  slowly  until  the  crucible  is  at 
a  strong  red  heat.  During  the  whole  operation  there  must  be  no 
visible  escape  of  vapors  from  the  crucible.  The  decomposition  is 
complete  when  there  is  no  longer  a  penetrating  odor  arising  from 
the  covered  crucible.  When  this  point  is  reached,  the  cover  (whose 
under  side  will  be  covered  with  carbon)  is  removed  for  the  first 

time  and  leaned  against  the  crucible  and  the  contents  of  the  latter 
- —  ■-"■-■--■■  ■'         ■ 

*  Ammonium  chloroplatinate  decrepitates  during  the  heating.     To  pre- 
vent I088  of  substance  it  is  heated  between  two  asbestos  plugs. 
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Are  ignited  with  free  access  of  air  until  the  carbon  from  the  filter- 
paper  is  completely  burned.  Often  a  slight  deposit  of  platinum  * 
will  be  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  crucible  and  upon  the  cover, 
so  that  the  latter  must  alwajrs  be  weighed  with  the  crucible. 

Remark, — ^If  it  seems  likely  that  the  precipitate  of  ammonium 
chloroplatinate  is  contaminated  with  other  substances  (e.g.  so- 
dium chloride,  etc.)  the  precipitate  can  be  dissolved  in  water  after 
it  has  been  washed  with  alcohol  and  dried.  The  platinum  may 
then  be  determined,  as  described  on  p.  49,  by  precipitating  with 
mercury,  washing  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  with 
water,  and  finally  weighing. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  satisfactory  but  some- 
what lower  than  the  true  values;  the  following  process  is  more 
accurate: 

(6)  Precipitation  of  Platinum  by  Reducing  Agents. 

The  solution  is  freed  from  any  excess  of  acid  by  evaporation, 
placed  in  an  Erlenmeyer  fiask  into  the  neck  of  which  is  ground 
to  fit  a  return-flow  condenser.  The  solution  is  neutralized  with  am- 
monia, an  excess  of  formic  acid  and  a  Uttle  ammonium  acetate  are 
added,  and  the  contents  of  the  flask  after  being  diluted  to  a  volume 
of  200  c.c.  are  heated  to  about  80°  C.  on  the  water-bath  until  the 
evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  has  nearly  ceased.  The  fiask  is  now 
connected  with  the  return-flow  condenser,  and  its  contents  boiled  for 
twenty-four  hours.  The  precipitated  metal  is  filtered  off,  washed 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  water,  dried,  ignited,  and 
weighed. 

2.  The  Platinum  is  Alloyed  with  Gold  and  Silver. 

An  alloy  is  seldom  found  which  contains  only  the  above  three 
noble  metals;  usually  copper  is  also  present.  The  first  step,  then, 
is  to  separate  the  noble  metals  from  the  others  by  cupellation  with 

*  By  means  of  the  dry  distillation  of  the  filter,  carbonic  monoxide  is  formed, 
and  by  the  decomposition  of  the  ammonium  chloroplatinate  chlorine  is  set 
free.  These  two  gases  act  upon  the  metallic  platinum  and  form  volatile  oom- 
po\mds  (PtCl,.CO,  PtClj.2C0,  and  2PtCl,.3CO),  which,  however,  are  later 
decomposed  by  the  aqueous  vapor.  This  causes  the  depoKt  of  platinum  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  crucible.  In  order  to  avoid  loss,  a  large  crucible  should 
be  used. 
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lead  as  described  on  p.  225;  after  which  the  hammered  and  rolled 
button  is  treated  with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  [Nitric 
acid  cannot  be  used,  for  some  platinum  would  be  dissolved  with, 
the  silvei'.]  After  boiling  for  ten  minutes,  the  silver  will  be  com- 
pletely dissolved,  provided  at  least  two  parts  of  silver  are  present 
for  each  part  of  platinum,  which  is  usually  the  case.  If  more 
platinum  is  probably  present  than  corresponds  to  the  above  ratio, 
pure  silver  should  be  added,  and  the  mixture  cupelled  once  more 
with  1  gm.  of  lead. 

After  the  alloy  has  been  boiled  for  ten  minutes  with  sulphuric 
acid  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  filtered,  and  the  treatment  with  sulphuric 
acid  repeated  once  again.  The  metal  remaining  behind  (in  the 
form  of  a  roll  or  as  a  powder)  is  washed  three  times  by  decantation 
with  water,  ignited,  and  weighed  as  described  imder  gold.  This 
gives  the  weight  of  the  gold  and  the  platinum  together,  and  by  sub- 
tracting this  amount  from  the  original  weight  of  the  noble  metals 
obtained  after  cupellation,  the  weight  of  the  silver  is  obtained. 

Separation  of  Gold  from  Platinum* 

Principle. — If  an  alloy  of  gold  and  platinum  is  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  neither  metal  is  attacked.  If,  however,  the  alloy  con- 
tains three  parts  of  silver  to  one  of  gold  and  platinum  taken  to- 
gether, and  the  alloy  is  treated  at  first  with  acid  of  sp.gr.  1.16  and 
then  with  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.28,  the  platinum  gradually  goes  into 
solution  with  the  silver. 

Procedure, — ^The  gold-platinum  alloy  is  cupelled  with  three  times 
its  weight  of  pure  silver  and  1  gm.  of  lead,  the  resulting  button  is 
hammered  and  rolled,  after  which  it  is  treated  with  nitric  acid  (of 
the  strength  stated  above),  and  the  residual  metal  weighed.  It  is 
again  cupelled  with  three  parts  of  pure  silver,  and  the  same  proc- 
ess repeated.  This  is  continued  imtil  a  constant  weight  is  finally 
obtained  for  the  residual  gold;  the  third  operation  usually  accom- 
plishes this. 

Instead  of  effecting  the  separation  of  the  gold  from  the  platinum 
in  this  way,  the  two  metals  may  be  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  and 
the  gold  precipitated  by  means  of  ferrous  sulphate,  as  described  on 
p.  223.     This  is  a  good  method. 
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According  to  Vanino  and  Seeman;*  the  separation  is  effected 
much  more  quickly  by  precipitating  the  gold  from  an  alkaline 
solution  by  means  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  In  order  to  determine 
the  platinum,  it  is  precipitated  from  the.  boiling  acid  filtrate  by 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  weighed  as  metal  after  ignition  in  a  porce- 
lain crucible. 

Analysis  of  Commercial  Platinum,  according  to  Deville  and  Stas. 

Five  grams  of  the  platinum  alloy  f  are  heated  for  five  hours 
at  a  temperature  of  about  1000°  C.  with  ten  times  as  much  lead 
in  a  crucible  of  purified  gas-carbon;  this  crucible  is  embedded  in 
one  of  clay  which  is  filled  with  charcoal.  After  cooling,  the  lead 
button  is  treated  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid  until  there  is  na 
longer  any  gas  evolved. 

In  this  way  a  solution,  A,  is  obtained,  containing  about  98.4 
per  cent,  of  the  lead  used,  all  the  palladium  and  copper,  and  small 
amounts  of  platinum,  rhodium,  and  iron,  and  a  residue,  B,  consist- 
ing of  a  black  metallic  powder,  which  is  filtered  off,  and  will  contain 
the  remainder  of  the  platinum  and  rhodium  with  all  of  the  iridium 
and  ruthenium. 

1.  Treatment  of  the  Nitric  Acid  Solution  A. 

The  lead  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  slightly  more  than  the 
theoretical  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  filtered.  If  the  lead  sul* 
phate  is  pure  white,  it  is  washed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If  it 
is  not  absolutely  white,  it  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  ammonium 
carbonate  until  it  becomes  so;  small  amounts  of  lead  are  dissolved 
by  this  operation.  This  last  wash  liquid,  therefore,  is  concen- 
trated, to  precipitate  the  lead  carbonate,  filtered,  and  after  making 
acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  added  to  the  main  filtrate. 

The  solution  is  evaporated  to  about  100  c.c.  and  when  cold  is 
poured  into  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  chloride.  The 
mixture  is  heated  to  boiling  and  allowed  to  cool  again.  The  am- 
monium chloroplatinate  is  filtered  off  and  washed  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride;  in  this  way,  the  greater  part  of 
the  platinum  is  obtained. 

♦  Berichte  1899,  p.  1971. 

t  All  commercial  platinum  contains  other  platinum  metals,  especiaOy 
iridium. 
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The  filtrate  from  the  platinum  precipitate  is  boiled  with  formic 
acid  and  ammonium  acetate  as  described  on  p.  236,  b.  In  this  case 
the  remainder  of  the  platinum,  the  palladium,  and  the  rhodium  will 
be  precipitated.  These  metals  are  filtered  off,  and  the  copper  and 
iron  are  determined  in  the  filtrate  in  the  usual  way.  The  formic 
acid  precipitate  (consisting  of  a  black  metallic  powder)  is  dried  and 
fused  with  potassium  bisulphate  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  The  melt 
is  treated  with  water,  the  solution  decanted  from  the  unattacked 
platinum  and  washed  alternately  with  ammonium  carbonate  and 
nitric  acid  (to  remove  traces  of  lead  sulphate),  then  with  dilute 
hydrofluoric  acid,  and  finally  with  water;  it  is  then  dried  and 
weighed.  The  filtrate  from  the  platinum  contains  palladium  and 
rhodium.  The  former  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  mercuric 
<?yanide,  and  boiling  until  the  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid  has  disap- 
peared. The  voluminous,  yellowish-white  precipitate  of  palladous 
<5yanide  is  washed  first  by  decantation,  then  upon  the  filter,  dried,  and 
ignited  at  first  cautiously  and  then  strongly  over  the  blast  imtil  the 
paracyanide  is  completely  destroyed;  finally  heating  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen  (as  in  the  case  of  copper  sulphide,  p.  161)  in  order  to 
reduce  any  palladium  that  has  been  oxidized  by  the  previous  treat- 
ment. As  soon  as  the  flame  is  removed,  the  supply  of  hydrogen  is 
at  once  cut  off  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  absorbed  by  the  metal. 
The  palladium  is  weighed  after  cooling. 

The  rhodium  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  means  of  formic 
acid,  as  before,  and  the  deposited  metal  is  dried,  ignited  in  a  stream 
-of  hydrogen,  allowed  to  cool  in  the  gas,  and  then  weighed. 

2.  Treatment  of  the  Residue  B. 

The  washed  residue  is  warmed  with  dilute  aqua  regia  (in  this 
<;ase  2  vol.  nitric  acid,  8  vol.  hydrochloric  acid,  and  90  vol.  water), 
and  in  this  way  solution  C  is  obtained,  which  contains  the  rest  of 
the  lead,  platinum,  and  rhodium,  and  residue  D,  consisting  of 
lamellae  of  iridium  and  ruthenium. 

3.  Treainient  of  the  Solution  C, 

After  evaporating  to  a  small  volume,  the  lead  is  removed  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  solution  again  evaporated,  taken  up  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  platinum  present  is  precipitated  by  pouring 
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into  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  exactly  as 
described  under  1,  p.  238.  The  platinum  precipitate  contains  a 
little  rhodium,  and  after  washing  it  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
ammonium  chloride,  it  is  placed  at  one  side  for  the  time  being. 

The  filtrate,  together  with  the  wash  water,  is  evaporated  until 
more  platinum  and  rhodium  separate  out  on  cooling,  and  this  pre* 
cipitate  is  filtered  off  and  washed  as  before. 

Both  filters,  together  with  the  precipitates,  are  now  placed  in  a 
small,  weighed  porcelain  dish,  dried,  and  reduced  at  as  low  a  tem- 
perature as  possible,  in  a  sti^eam  of  illuminating  gas,  and  heated 
somewhat  in  a  muffle  so  as  to  remove  the  carbon  from  the  filter. 
The  metal  thus  obtained  (platinum  +  rhodium)  is  weighed.  For  the 
separation  of  the  rhodium  from  the  platinum,  the  spongy  metal  is 
heated  in  the  same  dish  with  potassium  bisulphate,  gradually  rais- 
ing the  temperature  until  a  dull-red  heat  is  obtained.  After  cool- 
ing, the  melt  is  extracted  with  water,  the  unattacked  platinum  (it 
may  still  contain  small  amounts  of  rhodium)  is  filtered  off,  washed, 
and  again  fused  with  potassium  bisulphate.  This  operation  is 
repeated  until  the  rhodium  is  completely  extracted,  which  is  known 
by  the  melt  showing  no  yellow  color  after  ten  minutes. 

The  platinum  is  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed  as  described 
under  1. 

The  combined  filtrates  from  the  platinum  contain  rhodium  and 
still  a  little  platinum.  Ammonia,  acetic  and  formic  acids,  there- 
fore, are  added  once  more,  and  the  solution  boiled  for  a  long  time. 
The  precipitated  metal  is  filtered  off,  ignited,  weighed,  afterward 
fused  at  a  distinct  red  heat  with  potassium  bisulphate,  and  the 
cold  melt  extracted  with  water.  If  a  residue  remains  after  this 
treatment,  it  is  filtered  off,  weighed,  and  treated  with  dilute  aqua 
regia.     If  it  dissolves,  it  is  platinum ;  if  it  does  not,  it  is  rhodium. 

The  filtrate  from  the  ammonium  chloroplatinate,  which  con- 
tained some  rhodium,  is  diluted,  formic  acid  and  ammonium  ace- 
tate are  added,  and  it  is  gently  boiled  for  two  or  three  dajrs  in  an 
Erlenmeyer  flask  connected  with  a  return-flow  condenser.  The 
liquid  evaporates  somewhat  in  spite  of  the  condenser,  and  the  evap- 
orated part  is  replaced  from  time  to  time  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
ammonium  formate.  In  this  way  small  amounts  of  platinum  and 
rhodiiun  are  precipitated,  which  are  filtered  off  and  separated  by 
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fuirion  with  potasrium  bisulphate  as  before.    In  the  filtrate  there 
are  likely  to  be  present  traces  of  platinum,  rhodium,  and  iron. 

The  iron  is  first  removed  by  the  addition  of  chlorine  water  and 
afterward  ammonia;  the  ferric  hydroxide  is  filtered  off,  ignited, and 
weighed.  In  order  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  platinum  and  rho- 
dium, this  last  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  heated 
with  nitric  acid  in  order  to  remove  the  ammonium  chloride  com- 
pletely, and  then  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  formic  acid  and  am- 
monitun  acetate.  The  traced  of  metal  thus  obtained  are  washed 
with  hydrofluoric  acid  and  added  to  the  main  portion  of  platiniun. 
and  rhodiimi, 

4.  Treatment  of  the  Residue  D. 

The  undissolved,  gray  lamellae  consisting  of  iridium,  ruthenium^ 
and  small  amoimts  of  iron  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  aqua. 
regia,  are  filtered  oS,  dried,  ignited  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen 
or  illuminating  gas,  and  weighed. 

The  weighed  metal  is  then  fused  in  a  pure  gold  crucible  with 
potassium  nitrate  and  carbonate.  For  this  purpose,  a  previously 
melted  mixture  of  3  gms.  potassiiun  nitrate  and  10  gms.  potassium, 
carbonate  is  placed  in  the  crucible,  the  metal  added,  and  the  mix- 
ture heated  for  two  hours  at  a  dull-red  temperature.  In  this  way 
the  ruthenium  is  changed  completely  into  water-soluble  potassium 
ruthenate,  KjRuO^,  and  the  iridium  is  oxidized  to  IrjOj;  the  latter 
forms,  to  some  extent,  a  soluble  compound  with  the  alkali. 

The  melt  is  treated  with  water,  and  the  solution,  together  with 
the  suspended  Ir203,*  is  poured  into  a  stoppered  cylinder,  the  pre- 
cipitate allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  liquid  decanted  off  into  a. 
retort. 

The  residue  remaining  in  the  cylinder  is  covered  repeatedly  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite  and  sodium  carbonate,, 
until  the  yellow  color  is  completely  removed.  The  decanted  liquid 
is  added  to  the  main  solution  in  the  retort.  This  solution  con- 
tains all  the  ruthenium  and  a  part  of  the  iridium.  It  is  saturated, 
with  chlorine  in  the  cold,  distilled,  and  the  distillate  received  in  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  (distilled  over  potassium)  and  pure  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

*  Cf.  W.  Palmera,  Z.  anorg.  Chem.,  10,  332  (1896). 
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After  the  distillation  is  complete,  the  alcoholic  distillate  is  evap- 
orated to  dryness  and  the  ruthenium  chloride  thus  obtained  is 
reduced  to  metal  by  heating  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  After 
weighing,  the  purity  of  the  ruthenium  is  tested.  It  must  dissolve 
<;ompletely  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite. 

The  liquid  remaining  in  the  retort  is  evaporated  to  a  small  vol- 
ume, the  insoluble  residue  remaining  in  the  cylinder  (that  was 
washed  with  sodium  hypochlorite  and  sodimn  carbonate)  is  added, 
and  the  mixture  boiled  with  caustic  soda  solution,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  alcohol,  until  all  of  the  iridium  is  precipitated. 

The  dark-blue  precipitate,  consisting  of  iridium  oxide  and  smaU 
Amounts  of  ferric  hydroxide,  is  filtered  off,  washed,  and  strongly 
ignited.  The  ferric  oxide  contained  in  it  is  then  extracted  with 
hydrochloric  acid  containing  some  ammonium  iodide,  and  the  re- 
sidual iridium  oxide  is  washed  successively  with  water,  chlorine 
water,  and  hydrofluoric  acid  in  order  to  remove  gold  that  came 
from  the  crucible  and  silicic  acid  from  the  caustic  soda.  It  is  then 
ignited  in  hydrogen  and  the  iridium  weighed. 

The  iron  present  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  extract  is  precipitated 
AS  ferric  hydroxide,  ignited,  and  weighed.  Its  purity  is  tested  by 
heating  in  a  stream  of  hydiogen  and  hydrochloric  acid,  to  see  if  it 
^an  be  completely  changed  to  ferrous  chloride  and  volatilized  as 
■such. 

F.  Mylius  and  F.  Forster*  have  recommended  that  platinum 
be  tested  for  small  amounts  of  impurity  by  taking  three  separate 
portions  each  weighing  10  gms.  The  first  portion  is  tested  for 
palladium,  iridium,  and  ruthenium  according  to  the  lead  pro- 
cedure just  described  of  Deville  and  Stas.  The  second  portion 
■serves  for  the  iron  determination ;  the  metal  is  dissolved  in  aqua 
regia,  the  platinum  metals  precipitated  by  formic  acid,  and  the 
iron  determined  in  the  filtrate.  In  the  third  portion,  rhodium, 
silver,  copper,  and  lead  are  determined  by  volatilizing  the  plati- 
num as  PtCljCO  at  238°  C.  (temperature  of  boiling  quinolin)  in 
A  stream  of  carbon  monoxide  and  chlorine,  and  determining  the 
above  substances  in  the  residue. 

Remark, — ^The  determination  of  the  iron  in  a  separate  portion  is 
to  be  recommended,  for  in  the  lead  procedure  some  iron  is  always 
i)btained  from  the  carbon  crucible. 


*  Berichte  1892,  p.  655. 
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SELEinUM,  Se.    At.  Wt.  79.2. 

Selenium  is  usually  determined  as  the  element  itself. 
Three  cases  are  to  be  considered: 

I.  The  selenium  is  present  as  alkali  selenite  or  as  selenious  acid. 
II.  The  selenium  is  present  as  alkali  selenate  or  as  selenic  acid. 
III.  The  selenium  is  present  as  potassium  selenocyanide. 

I.  The  adenium  is  present  as  sdenite  or  cts  free  seleinous  acid, — 
The  solution  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  saturated  with 
sulphur  dioxide  gas,  boiled,  filtered  through  a  Gooch  crucible,  and 
washed  first  with  water,  then  with  alcohol.  The  residue  is  dried 
at  105®  C.  and  weighed. 

Remark, — ^The  precipitation  of  seleniiun  by  sulphur  dioxide  is 
always  quantitative  whether  the  solution  is  concentrated  or  dilute, 
whether  it  contains  much  or  little  free  acid.  This  latter  fact  is  of 
importance  in  the  separation  of  seleniiun  from  tellurium,  for  the 
latter  element  is  not  precipitated  by  sulphur  dioxide  when  consid- 
erable hydrochloric  acid  is  present  (cf.  p.  245). 

Phosphorous  acid  does  not  precipitate  selenium  from  cold, 
dilute,  strongly  acid  solutions;  this  fact  is  made  use  of  in  the 
separation  of  selenium  from  mercury  (cf .  p.  247) . 

II.  Tfie  selenium  is  present  as  alkali  selenate  or  cts  free  selenifi 
acid. — As  selenium  in  the  form  of  selenic  acid  is  not  precipitated 
by  sulphur  dioxide,  phosphoric  acid,  or  hydrogen  sulphide,  it 
must  be  first  reduced  to  selenous  acid  by  long-continued  boiling 
with  hydrochloric  acid  (cf .  Vol.  1) ;  the  above  procedure  is  then 
followed. 

in.  The  selenium  is  present  as  potassium  selenocyanide, — ^The 
solution,  concentrated  as  much  as  possible,  is  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  boiled,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  precipitate  filtered 
tlirough  a  Gooch  crucible,  dried  at  105®  C,  and  weighed. 

Remark, — From  very  dilute  solutions  of  potassium  selenocy- 
anide, selenium  separates  out  only  very  slowly  according  to  this 
method;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  concentrate  the  solution  as 
much  as  possible,  but  when  this  cannot  be  done,  the  boiling  with 
hydrochloric  acid  should  be  continued  for  some  time  and  the  liquid 
allowed  to  stand  before  filtering. 
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After  the  distillation  is  complete,  the  alcoholic  distillate  is  evap- 
orated to  dryness  and  the  ruthenium  chloride  thus  obtained  is 
reduced  to  metal  by  heating  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  After 
weighing,  the  purity  of  the  ruthenium  is  tested.  It  must  dissolve 
<;ompletely  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite. 

The  liquid  remaining  in  the  retort  is  evaporated  to  a  small  vol- 
ume, the  insoluble  residue  remaining  in  the  cylinder  (that  was 
washed  with  sodium  hypochlorite  and  sodium  carbonate)  is  added, 
and  the  mixture  boiled  with  caustic  soda  solution,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  alcohol,  until  all  of  the  iridium  is  precipitated. 

The  dark-blue  precipitate,  consisting  of  iridium  oxide  and  small 
Amounts  of  ferric  hydroxide,  is  filtered  off,  washed,  and  strongly 
ignited.  The  ferric  oxide  contained  in  it  is  then  extracted  with 
hydrochloric  acid  containing  some  ammonium  iodide,  and  the  re- 
sidual iridium  oxide  is  washed  successively  with  water,  chlorine 
water,  and  hydrofluoric  acid  in  order  to  remove  gold  that  came 
from  the  crucible  and  silicic  acid  from  the  caustic  soda.  It  is  then 
ignited  in  hydrogen  and  tl:e  iridium  weighed. 

The  iron  present  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  extract  is  precipitated 
AS  ferric  hydroxide,  ignited,  and  weighed.  Its  purity  is  tested  by 
heating  in  a  stream  of  hydiogen  and  hydrochloric  acid,  to  see  if  it 
•can  be  completely  changed  to  ferrous  chloride  and  volatilized  as 
-such. 

F.  Mylius  and  F.  Forsttsr*  have  recommended  that  platinum 
be  tested  for  small  amounts  of  impurity  by  taking  three  separate 
portions  each  weighing  10  gms.  The  first  portion  is  tested  for 
palladium,  iridium,  and  ruthenium  according  to  the  lead  pro- 
cedure just  described  of  Deville  and  Stas.  The  second  portion 
serves  for  the  iron  determination ;  the  jnetal  is  dissolved  in  aqua 
regia,  the  platinum  metals  precipitated  by  formic  acid,  and  the 
iron  determined  in  the  filtrate.  In  the  third  portion,  rhodium, 
silver,  copper,  and  lead  are  determined  by  volatilizing  the  plati- 
num as  PtCljCO  at  238°  C.  (temperature  of  boiling  quinolin)  in 
a  stream  of  carbon  monoxide  and  chlorine,  and  determining  the 
above  substances  in  the  residue. 

Remark, — The  determination  of  the  iron  in  a  separate  portion  is 
to  be  recommended,  for  in  the  lead  procedure  some  iron  is  always 
obtained  from  the  carbon  crucible. 


*  Berichte  1892,  p.  665. 
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SELEinUM,  Se.    At.  Wt.  79.2. 

Selenium  is  usually  determined  as  the  element  itself. 
Three  cases  are  to  be  considered: 

I.  The  selenium  is  present  as  alkali  selenite  or  as  selenious  acid. 
II.  The  selenium  is  present  as  alkali  selenate  or  as  selenic  acid. 
III.  The  selenium  is  present  as  potassium  selenocyanide. 

I.  The  selenium  is  present  as  selenite  or  as  free  sdeinous  add, — 
The  solution  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  saturated  with 
sulphur  dioxide  gas,  boiled,  filtered  through  a  Gooch  crucible,  and 
washed  first  with  water,  then  with  alcohol.  The  residue  is  dried 
at  105®  C.  and  weighed. 

Remark, — ^The  precipitation  of  seleniirai  by  sulphur  dioxide  is 
alwa3rs  quantitative  whether  the  solution  is  concentrated  or  dilute, 
whether  it  contains  much  or  Uttle  free  acid.  This  latter  fact  is  of 
importance  in  the  separation  of  selenium  from  tellurium,  for  the 
latter  element  is  not  precipitated  by  sulphur  dioxide  when  consid- 
erable hydrochloric  acid  is  present  (cf.  p.  245). 

Phosphorous  acid  does  not  precipitate  selenium  from  cold, 
dilute,  strongly  acid  solutions;  this  fact  is  made  use  of  in  tho 
separation  of  selenium  from  mercury  (cf.  p.  247). 

II.  The  selenium  is  present  as  alkali  selenate  or  as  free  selenit, 
add. — Aa  selenium  in  the  form  of  selenic  acid  is  not  precipitated 
by  sulphur  dioxide,  phosphoric  acid,  or  hydrogen  sulphide,  it 
must  be  first  reduced  to  selenous  acid  by  long-continued  boiling 
with  hydrochloric  acid  (cf .  Vol.  1) ;  the  above  procedure  is  then 
followed. 

III.  The  selenium  is  present  as  potasdum  selenocyanide, — ^The 
solution,  concentrated  as  much  as  possible,  is  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  boiled,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  precipitate  filtered 
through  a  Gooch  crucible,  dried  at  105°  C,  and  weighed. 

Remark. — ^From  very  dilute  solutions  of  potassium  selenocy- 
anide, selenium  separates  out  only  very  slowly  according  to  this 
method;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  concentrate  the  solution  as 
much  as  possible,  but  when  this  cannot  be  done,  the  boiling  with 
hydrochloric  acid  should  be  continued  for  some  time  and  the  liquid 
allowed  to  stand  before  filtering. 
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In  practice,  selenium  is  obtained  usually  in  none  of  the  above 
forms,  but  as  impure  seleniiun  (selenium  sponge)  or  as  selenide, 
and  by  the  treatment  of  these  substances  one  or  the  other  of  the 
above  selenium  compounds  is  obtained. 

If  the  selenium  or  selenide  is  acted  upon  by  concentrated  nitric 
acid,*  or  aqua  regia,  all  of  it  is  dissolved  in  the  form  of  selenous  acid 
(not  selenic  acid).  After  evaporating  the  solution  several  times 
with  hydrochloric  acid  in  order  to  remove  the  excess  of  nitric 
acid,  the  selenium  is  precipitated  by  sulphur  dioxide  as  described 
under  1. 

If  the  finely  powdered  selenium  or  selenide  is  intimately  mixed 
with  two  parts  sodium  carbonate  and  one  part  potassium  ni- 
trate, placed  in  a  nickel  crucible,  covered  with  a  layer  of 
sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate  and  heated  gradually 
imtil  it  fuses,  all  the  selenium  forms  alkali  selenate  and  on  ex- 
tracting the  melt  with  water  it  goes  into  solution;  in  this  way  it 
is  separated  from  most  of  the  remaining  oxides.  The  solution, 
however,  often  contains  small  amoimts  of  lead.  In  order  to  re- 
move the  latter,  the  filtrate  is  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide, 
and  again  filtered;  the  solution  is  freed  from  hydrogen  sulphide 
by  boiling,  strongly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  boiled  until 
no  more  chlorine  is  evolved  and  the  selenium  is  precipitated  by 
sulphur  dioxide  according  to  II. 

Remarks.  — The  mixture  must  be  heated  very  slowly,  as  other- 
wise some  selenium  is  likely  to  be  lost  by  volatilization. 

Seleniimi  and  very  many  selenium  compoimds  may  be  satisfac- 
torily determined  as  follows:  The  dry,  finely  powdered  sponge  is 
fused  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  f 
with  twelve  times  as  much  potassium  cyanide.  After  the  mass 
has  fused  quietly  for  about  fifteen  minutes  it  is  allowed  to  cool  in 
hydrogen.  It  is  then  extracted  with  water,  the  solution  is  heated 
to  boiling,  and  analyzed  according  to  III. 

*  Mercury  cyanide  is  unacted  upon  by  nitric  add,  but  is  dissolved  by 
aqua  regia. 

f  A  Rose  crucible  (Fig.  33,  p.  162)  is  used,  or  a  round-bottomed  flask 
with  a  long  neck  made  of  difficultly  fusible  glass,  from  which  the  air  is  replaced 
by  hydrogen.  In  the  latter  case  the  delivery-tube  must  be  so  wide  that  the 
neck  of  the  flask  is  nearly  filled  with  it. 
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It  is  necessary  to  boil  the  solution  of  potassium  selenocyanide 
before  acidifying  it,  for  small  amounts  of  potassium  sekxiide 
(K2Se)  are  almost  always  present,  and  on  acidifying  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  this  is  decomposed  with  evolution  of  hdyrogen  selenide. 
On  boiling,  the  potassium  selenide  is  changed  to  potassium 
selenocyanide  according  to  the  equation: 

KgSe  +  KCN  +  H2O + O  =  2K0H  +  KCNSe. 

Tellurium,  Te.    At.  Wt.    127.5. 

Tellurium  is  usually  determined  as  the  element  itself,         j .. 

If  sulphtur  dioxide  is  conducted  into  a  hydrochloric  aci^.splu- 
tion  containing  tellurous  acid,  black  tellurium  is  quantitatively 
precipitated,  provided  the  soltUion  does  not  contain  too  mitch  ffcid. 
If  tellurous  acid  is  dissolved  in  200  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr. 
1.175,  no  tellurium  will  be  precipitated  on  passing  sulphur  dioxide 
into  the  cold  solution.  If,  however,  the  solution  is  dilute4  with 
an  equal  volume  of  water  and  sulphur  dioxide  is  passed  intp  the 
boiling  solution,  all  the  tellurium  will  be  precipitated.  The ; pre- 
cipitate is  filtered  off,  washed  with  water  until  free  from  chlopdes, 
then  with  alcohol,  dried  at  105®  C.  and  weighed.  The  oxidation  of 
the  tellurium  during  the  drying  is  so  slight  that  it  can  be.jt^re- 
garded.* 

Separation  of  Selenium  and  Tellurium  from  the  Metals  of 

Groups  in,  IV,  and  V. 

By  conducting  sulphur  dioxide  into  the  solution  fairly  acid  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  selenium  and  tellurium  will  be  quantita- 
tively precipitated  while  the  other  metals  remain  in  solution. 

*  The  presence  of  nitric  acid  prevents  the  complete  precipitation  of  the 
tellurium  by  means  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  similarly  the  presence  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  harmful.  To  remove  nitric  acid,  sodium  chloride  is  added  and  the 
solution  evaporated  to  dryness  repeatedly  with  hydrochloric  acid.  According 
to  Brauner  the  addition  of  sodium  chloride  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  other- 
wise an  appreciable  amount  of  tellurium  will  be  volatilized  as  chloride- 
A.  Gutbier  (Ber.  34,  2724  (1901) )  reports  that  all  these  difficulties  are  over- 
come by  precipitating  tellurium  from  a  hot  solution  by  means  of  hydrazine 
hydrate  or  hydrazine  hydrochloride,  but  not  the  sulphate.  See  also  P. 
Jaonasch  and  M.  Miiller,  Ber.  81,  2393  (1898). 
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Separation  of  Selenium  and  Tellurium  from  the  Metals  of  Group  n. 

(a)  Frcm,  Copper ^  Bismuth,  and  Cadmium, 

Sulphur  dioxide  is  passed  into  the  boiling  solution,  acid  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  all  of  the  selenium  and  tellurium  and 
usually  some  of  the  bismuth  are  precipitated.  The  precipitate 
after  being  washed  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  solution  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  taken  up  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  add, 
diluted  with  a  little  water  and  precipitated  with  hydrogen  sul- 
phide. The  precipitate,  consisting  of  the  three  sulphides,  is  washed 
and  then  treated  with  sodium  sulphide  solution  whereby  selenium 
and  tellurium  pass  into  solution  while  the  bismuth  remains  behind 
as  its  brown  sulphide  and  is  filtered  off. 

The  solution  containing  the  selenium  and  telluritun  is  acidified 
with  nitric  acid,  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue 
boiled  with  200  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.175,  until  there 
is  no  longer  any  evolution  of  chlorine.  The  deposited  sulphur  is 
then  filtered  off  through  a  Gooch  crucible,  and  the  filtrate  satu- 
rated with  sulphur  dioxide  gas;  all  the  selenium  is  in  this  way  pre- 
cipitated. The  latter  is  filtered  off  through  a  Gooch  crucible  and 
washed  successively  with  a  mixture  of  90  vol.  HCl  (sp.  gr.  1.175) 
and  10  vol.  water,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  absolute 
alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  dried  at  105°  C.  and  weighed.  The 
filtrate  is  diluted  with  an  equal  voliune  of  water  and  the  tellurixmi 
precipitated  by  passing  sulphur  dioxide  into  the  boiling  solution. 
This  precipitate  is  washed  with  water  until  free  from  chlorides, 
then  with  absolute  alcohol,  after  which  it  is  dried  at  105°  C.  and 
weighed. 

Remark, — ^The  above  method  is  suitable  for  the  separation  of 
selenium  and  tellurium  from  small  amounts  of  bismuth,  but  does 
not  effect  the  separation  of  selenium  (and  tellurium)  from  copper. 
In  this  case,  more  or  less  copper  selenide  is  formed  according  to 
the  conditions,  and  this  compound  is  not  decomposed  quantita- 
tively by  sodium  sulphide.* 

*Cf.  E.  Keller,  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  19,  771. 
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(6)  From  Antimony ^  Tin  and  Arsenic, 

If  considerable  antimony  is  present,  tartaric  acid  is  added  to 
the  solution,  and  the  selenium  and  tellurium  are  then  precipitated 
by  boiling  with  sulphur  dioxide. 

According  to  Muthmann  and  SchrGder  *  this  method  of 
separating  tellurium  from  antimony  is  not  quantitative;  some 
antimony  is  always  precipitated  with  the  tellurium.  A.  Gutbier,t 
however,  finds  that  a  perfect  separation  can  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  hydrazine  hydrochloride  (not  the  sulphate). 

(c)  From  Mercury, 

The  mercury  selenide,  or  telluride,  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,chlo- 
rine  water  is  added,  and  the  solution  is  diluted  largely  with  water. 
Phosphorous  acid  is  added,^  and  after  twenty-four  hours  standing, 
the  mercury  is  precipitated  completely  as  mercurous  chloride,  and 
is  determined  as  such  according  to  p.  149. 

The  filtrate  containing  selenium  and  tellurium  is  concentrated, 
taken  up  in  water,  and  the  selenium  separated  from  the  tellurium 
according  to  the  method  of  Keller  (see  below.) 

{d)  From  Gold  and  Silver. 

The  separation  of  selenium  and  tellurium  from  silver  offers  no 
diflSculty,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  can  be  precipitated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  determined  as  the  chloride. 

The  gold  is  precipitated  as  described  on  p.  223  by  oxalic  acid 
and  the  selenium  and  tellurium  in  the  filtrate  by  means  of  sulphur 
dioxide.  The  three  metals  may  also  be  precipitated  together  by 
sulphur  dioxide,  weighed,  and  the  selenium  and  tellurium  after- 
ward volatilized  by  roasting,  leaving  the  gold  behind. 

Tellurium  may  be  separated  from  gold  by  precipitating  the  lat- 
ter with  ferrous  sulphate.    In  the  case  of  selenium,  however,  it  is 

*  Z.  anorg.  Chem.,  14,  433,  (1897). 

t  Z.  anorg.  Chem.,  82,  263,  (1902). 

X  Selenoiis  and  tellurous  acids  are  not  precipitated  by  phosphorous  acid 
from  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  but  are  precipitated  from  hot  con- 
centrated solutions. 
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also  precipitated  quantitatively  by  ferrous  sulphate  from  solutions 
strongly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Separation  of  Selenium  from  Tellurium. 
A.    Method  of  E.  Keller  * 

Keller's  method  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  tellurous  acid  is  not 
precipitated  from  solutions  strongly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid 
while  selenium  is  precipitated  quantitatively. 

Procedure. — ^The  mixture  of  the  two  elements  precipitated 
by  sulphur  dioxide  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  carefully 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  dry  mass  is  treated  with  200  c.c.  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.175),  boiled  to  remove  the  nitric  acid 
and  saturated  with  sulphur  dioxide.  The  precipitated  selenium 
is  filtered  through  a  Gooch  crucible,  washed  first  with  a  mixture 
of  90  vol.  HCl  (sp.  gr.  1.175)  and  10  vol.  water,  then  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  water  until  free  from  chloride,  finally 
with  absolute  alcohol.  The  selenium  is  then  dried  at  105°  C.  and 
weighed.  The  filtrate  is  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water, 
heated  to  boiling,  and  the  tellurium  precipitated  by  sulphur  diox- 
ide and  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  selenium. 

Accc  rding  to  Keller,  this  method  gives  thoroughly  satisfactory 
results,  as  long  as  the  amount  of  tellurium  present  does  not  exceed 
5  gms.  Even  then  the  separation  can  be  effected  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  acid  to  450  c.c. 

B,    The  Potassium  Cyanide  Method. 

The  precipitate  of  selenium  and  tellurium  produced  by  sulphur 
dioxide  is  fused  with  twelve  times  as  much  of  pure  (98  per  cent.) 
potassium  cyanide,  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  as  described  on 
p.  244.  The  tellurium  is  almost  wholly  changed  to  potassium 
telluride,  KjTe  (a  small  amount  of  potassium  tellurocyanide  is 
probably  formed),  while  the  selenium  is  changed  for  the  most  part 
into  potassiiun  selenocyanide,  and  to  a  slight  extent  into  potassium 
selenide. 

The  brown  melt  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  slow  current  of  air  is 

*  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  19,  771. 
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conducted  through  the  solution  whereby  the  KjTe  is  quantitatively 
decomposed  according  to  the  equation 

K,Te+H,0+0-2K0H+Te. 

After  standing  twelve  hours  the  tellurium  is  filtered  off  through  a 
Gooch  crucible,  washed  with  water,  then  with  absolute  alcohol, 
dried  at  105**  and  weighed. 

The  colorless  filtrate  is  heated  to  boiling  *  in  order  to  change  any 
potassium  selenide  into  the  double  cyanide;  it  is  then  acidified 
-with  hydrochloric  acid  imder  a  good  hood  {hydrocyanic  add!), 
filtered,  and  the  selenium  determined  according  to  p.  243. 

Remark, — ^This  method  gives  slightly  low  results  for  tellurium 
and  high  values  for  selenium.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  little 
l>otas8ium  tellurocyanide  is  formed  by  the  fusion  and  this  com- 
pound is  not  decomposed  by  the  current  of  air,  but  is  subsequently 
precipitated  with  the  selenium  on  acidifying  the  solution. 

Determination  of  Selenium  and  Tellurium  in  Crude  Copper. 

Many  copper  ores  contain  selenium  and  tellurium,  so  that  the 
crude  copper  obtained  from  such  ores  always  contains  these  ele- 
ments. The  amount  present  may  be  determined,  according  to 
Keller,t  as  follows:  According  to  the  amounts  of  selenium  and 
tellurium  present,  from  5  to  100  gm.  of  the  copper  are  taken  for 
the  analysis  The  sample  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  an  excess 
of  ammonia  is  added  whereby  the  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony, 
tin,  bismuth,  selenium,  and  tellurium  are  precipitated  together  with 
the  ferric  hydroxide,  while  the  copper  is  held  in  solution  by  the 
excess  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  off  and  washed  with 
dilute  ammonia-water  until  the  copper  is  completely  removed.  The 
precipitate  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  this  solution  satu- 
rated with  hydrogen  sulphide  in  the  cold,  whereby  selenium  and 
tellurium  together  with  arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  and  bismuth  are 
thrown  down  as  sulphides  and  are  separated  by  filtration  from  the 
iron  and  phosphorus.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained  is  treated 
with  sodiimi  sulphide  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  containing  all  the 
selenium  and  tellurium  in  the  presence  of  arsenic,  antimony,  and 

♦  Of.  p.  245. 

t  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  22,  24L 
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tin  as  sulpho  salts  is  acidified  with  nitric  acid  and  carefully  evapo- 
rated to  dryness.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  200  c.c.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  (sp.  gr.  1.175)  and  treated  as  described  on  p.  248,  A. 

MOLYBDENUM,  Mo.    At.  Wt.  96.0. 
Form:  Molybdenum  Triozide,  MoO,. 

If  the  molybdenum  is  present  as  ammonium  molybdate,  a 
weighed  portion  is  heated  in  a  spacious  porcelain  or  platinum 
crucible,  at  first  carefully  and  later  to  a  dull  red  heat;  this  leaves 
the  molybdenum  trioxide  behind  in  the  form  of  a  dense  powder, 
appearing  yellow  when  hot  and  almost  white  when  cold. 

There  is  no  danger  of  losing  any  of  the  molybdenxmi  by  volatili- 
zation, provided  the  dull  red  heat  is  not  exceeded. 

If  the  molybdenum  is  present  as  alkali  molybdate,  it  is  changed 
to  mercurous  molybdate  or  to  its  sulphide,  and  then  analyzed  as 
described  below. 

Precipitation  of  Molybdenum  as  Mercurous  Molybdate. 

In  the  course  of  analysis  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  determine 
molybdenimi  in  alkali  molybdates  obtained  by  fusion  with  an  alkali 
carbonate. 

The  greater  part  of  the  alkali  is  neutralized  with  nitric  acid, 
and  to  the  slightly  alkaline  solution  a  barely  acid  solution  of  mer- 
curous nitrate  is  added  until  no  further  precipitation  is  effected. 
The  liquid  is  then  heated  to  boiling,  the  black  precipitate,  consisting 
of  mercurous  carbonate  and  mercurous  molybdate,  is  allowed  to  set- 
tle, is  filtered  and  washed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  mercurous 
nitrate.  The  precipitate  is  dried,  transferred  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible to  a  watch-glass,  and  the  precipitate  remaining  on  the  filter  is 
dissolved  in  hot  dilute  nitric  acid  into  a  large  porcelain  crucible. 
The  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  main  portion  of  the 
precipitate  added  to  the  residue,  and  the  whole  is  heated  very  care- 
fully over  a  low  flame  imtil  the  mercury  is  completely  volatilized, 
after  which  the  residual  molybdenum  trioxide  is  weighed. 

Remark. — It  was  formerly  customary  to  add  a  slight  excess  of 
mercurous  nitrate  solution  and  then  to  add  mercuric  oxide  to  neu- 
tralize the  excess  of  nitric  acid  (the  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate 
contains  free  nitric  acid).    According  to  the  above  procedure  of 
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Hillebrand,  the  addition  of  mercuric  oxide  is  wholly  superfluous^ 
for  the  basic  mercurous  carbonate  suffices  to  remove  the  sUght 
amount  of  free  nitric  acid. 

Precipitation  of  Molybdenum  as  Molybdenum  Sulphide. 

The  precipitation  of  molybdenum  as  the  sulphide  can  take  place 
in  two  different  ways:  either  the  acid  solution  may  be  precipitated 
by  hydrogen  sulphide  gas,  or  the  solution  of  ammonium  sulpho- 
molybdate  may  be  acidified  with  dilute  acid. 

(a)  Precipitation  of  Molybdenum  Sulphide  from  Add  Solutions, 

The  molybdenum  solution,  slightly  acid  with  sulphuric  acid,*  is 
placed  in  a  small  pressure-flask  and  saturated  in  the  cold  with 
hydrogen  sulphide.  The  flask  is  closed,  heated  on  the  water- 
bath  until  the  precipitate  has  completely  settled,  and  filtered 
after  it  has  become  cold.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  very 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  finally  with  alcohol  until  the  acid  has 
been  completely  removed.  The  moist  filter  is  placed  in  a  large 
porcelain  crucible  and  dried  upon  the  water-bath.  The  crucible 
IS  then  covered  and  very  carefully  heated  over  a  small  flame  until 
no  more  hydrocarbons  are  expelled.  The  cover  is  then  removed, 
the  carbon  burned  from  the  sides  of  the  crucible  at  as  low  a  tem- 
perature as  possible,  and,  by  raising  the  temperature  gradually,, 
the  sulphide  is  changed  to  oxide.  The  operation  is  finished  when 
no  more  sulphur  dioxide  is  formed.  After  cooling,  a  little  mercuric 
oxide  suspended  in  water  is  added  to  the  contents  of  the  crucible,, 
the  mixture  is  well  stirred,  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water- 
bath,  the  mercuric  oxide  is  removed  by  gentle  ignition,  and  the  resi- 
due of  molybdenum  trioxide  is  weighed.  The  mercuric  oxide  is 
added  in  order  to  remove  particles  of  unburned  carbon. 

It  is  much  easier  to  transform  the  molybdenum  trisulphide  into 
the  oxide  as  follows:  The  sulphide  is  filtered  through  a  Gooch  cru- 
cible, washed  with  water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  with 
alcohol,  and  dried  at  100°  C.  The  crucible  is  placed  within  a  larger 
nickel  one,  covered  with  a  watch-glass,t  and  carefully  heated  over 


*  In  many  cases,  e,g.  for  the  separation  of  Mo  from  Ba,  Sr,  and  Ca,  it  is 
necessary  to  effect  the  separation  in  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution, 
t  To  avoid  loss  by  decrepitation. 
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a  small  flame  whereby  the  sulphide  is  for  the  most  part  changed 
ix)  the  oxide.  As  soon  as  the  odor  of  sulphur  dioxide  can  no  longer 
be  detected,  the  watch-glass  is  removed  and  the  open  crucible 
heated  until  it  is  brought  to  a  constant  weight.  The  molybdenum 
oxide  thus  obtained  always  contains  traces  of  SO,,  and  consequently 
has  a  bluish  appearance.    The  results,  nevertheless,  are  excellent. 

•(b)  Hydrogen  Sulphide  is   passed   into    the  Amnumiacal  Molyb- 
denum Solution 

tintil  it  assumes  a  bright-red  color,  when  it  is  acidified  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  the  precipitate  treated  as  described  under  (a). 

The  Separation  of  Molybdenum  from  the  Alkalies 

<5an  take  place  by  precipitation  as  mercurous  molybdate  or  as  sul- 
phide, as  described  above. 

Separation  of  Molybdenum  from  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

The  substance  is  fused  with  sodium  carbonate,  the  melt  ex- 
tracted with  water  and  filtered.  The  solution  contains  all  the 
molybdenum  as  alkaU  molybdate,  while  the  alkaline  earths  renudn 
undissolved  as  carbonates.  From  the  aqueous  solution  the  molyb- 
denum is  determined  as  previously  described. 

■Separation  of  Molybdenum  from  the  Metals  of  the  Ammonium 

Sulphide  Group. 

The  molybdenum  is  precipitated  as  sulphide  (preferably  from  a 
fiulphuric  acid  solution)  by  treatment  with  hydrogen  sulphide  under 
pressure  (see  p.  251).  If  the  solution  contains  titanium,  it  is  better 
to  first  add  ammonia  and  ammonium  sulphide,  whereby  the  metals 
of  Group  III  will  be  precipitated  and  the  molybdenum  will  remain 
in  solution  in  the  form  of  its  sulpho  salt.  After  filtration,  the 
molybdenum  is  precipitated  as  sulphide  by  the  addition  of  acid 
.(see  p.  252,  b). 
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Separation  of  Mdybdenum  from  the  Metals  of  Group  II. 

(o)  From  Lead,  Copper,  Cadmium,  and  BismiUh. 

The  solution  is  treated  with  caustic  soda  and  then  with  sodium 
sulphide,  digested  some  time  in  a  closed  flask,  and  filtered.  The 
molybdenum  remains  in  solution  as  its  sulpho  salt,  while  the  other 
metals  are  precipitated  as  sulphides.  After  filtering,  the  solution 
is  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  and  heated  in  a  pressure-flask  until 
the  precipitate  has  settled  and  the  supernatant  Uquid  appears  col- 
orless. After  allowing  to  cool,  the  molybdenum  sulphide  is  fil- 
tered ofF  and  converted  to  oxide,  as  described  on  p.  251,  a. 

(6)  From  Arsenic. 

The  solution,  which  must  contain  the  arsenic  as  arsenic  acid,  is 
treated  with  ammonia,  the  arsenic  precipitated  by  magnesia  mix- 
ture (see  p.  182)  and  filtered  off.  The  filtrate  is  acidified  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  the  molybdenum  precipitated  as  sulphide  by  means 
of  'hydroficen  sulphide. 


Separation  of  Molybdenum  from  Phosphoric  Acid. 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  from  the  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion as  magnesium  ammonium  phosphate  (see  phosphoric  acid) 
and  the  molybdenum  is  precipitated  as  sulphide  from  the  filtrate 
(cf.  p.  251,  a).  Another  way  is  to  saturate  the  ammoniacal 
solution  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  then  precipitate  the  molybdenum  as  sulphide.  In  the  filtrate 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  as  magnesium  anmionium 
phosphate  under  the  customary  conditions. 

Tungsten,  W.    At.  Wt.  184.0. 

Tungsten  is  determined  as  its  trioxide,  WO3. 

If  the  timgsten  is  present  as  ammonium  tungstate,  as  mercu- 
rous  tungstate,  or  as  tungstic  acid,  it  is  readily  changed  by  ignition 
in  the  air  to  yellow  timgsten  trioxide.    Since  the  trioxide  is  not 
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volatile  there  is  no  loss  to  be  feared  during  its  ignition.  It  is  even 
advisable  to  heat  the  crucible  finally  over  a  good  Teclu  burner  or 
over  the  blast-lamp. 

If  the  tungsten  is  present  as  alkali  tungstate,  the  tungstic  acid 
may  be  precipitated  as  such,  o;  by  means  of  mercurous  nitrate  as 
mercurous  tungstate;  by  ignition  the  yellow  trioxide  is  obtained 
and  weighed. 

Precipitation  of  Tungstic  Acid. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  alkali  tungstate  is  treated  with  an 
equal  volume  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  boiled  until  the 
precipitate  becomes  a  pure  yellow.  After  the  precipitate  has 
settled,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted  through  a  filter  and 
the  precipitate  washed  three  times  by  decantation  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.2,  and  water  and  finally  upon 
the  filter,  until  a  few  drops  of  the  filtrate  leave  no  weighable 
residue  when  evaporated  to  dryness  on  platinum  foil.  Then,  in 
order  to  remove  the  nitric  acid,  the  precipitate  is  washed  twice 
with  a  neutral,  five  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate.  In  this 
way  the  greater  part  of  the  tungstic  acid  will  have  been  removed 
from  the  original  solution,  but  a  weighable  amount  of  alkali 
tungstate  invariably  remains  in  the  filtrate,  and  this  is  obtained 
preferably  by  following  the  directions  of  Philipp.*  The  filtrate 
is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  moistened  with  ammonia, 
again  evaporated  to  dryness,  dissolved  in  as  little  water  at  possible, 
and  treated  with  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  nitric  acid. 
After  boiling  and  filtering,  the  precipitate  is  filtered  through  & 
new,  small  filter  and  washed  «is  before. 

The  precipitates  are  dried,  transferred  as  completely  as 
possible  to  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  the  paper  burned  in 
a  platinum  spiral,  and  its  ash  added  to  the  main  part  of  the  pre- 
cipitate, which  is  now  ignited  in  the  open  crucible  until  it  becomes 
pure  yellow  in  color.     It  is  weighed  as  WO3. 

Remark. — ^The  reason  why  the  tungstic  acid  is  not  removed 

*  Ber.,  16,  501  (1882). 
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completely  by  the  first  treatment  with  nitric  acid  is  that  there  is 
always  a  small  amount  of  an  alkali  tungstate  formed, 

Na2W04 + 3WO3  =  Na2W40i3, 

which  it  is  hard  to  decompose  by  acids.  The  treatment  of  the 
evaporated  residue  with  ammonia,  and  again  evaporating,  serves 
to  convert  this  tungstate  into  that  one  which  is  of  normal  com- 
position, 

Na2  W4O13 + 6NH4OH  =  Na2  WO4 + 3  (NH  t)  2  WO4 + SHgO, 

And  the  latter  is  decomposed  by  the  nitric  acid  treatment. 

It  was  formerly  recommended  to  evaporate  the  original 
alkali  tungstate  to  dryness  after  the  addition  of  the  nitric  acid, 
to  treat  the  residue  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  to  filter.  When 
this  is  done,  however,  the  filtrate  invariably  contains  an  appreciable 
amount  of  tungstic  acid. 

The  washing  of  the  precipitate  with  acid,  or  with  ammonium 
nitrate  solution,  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  hydrosol,  which  would  result  if  pure  water  were  used. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  it  is  rarely  possible  to  obtain 
all  of  the  tungstic  acid  even  after  repeating  the  process  three 
times.  Thus  Wegelein  *  while  working  in  the  author's  laboratory 
found  with  pure  sodium  tungstate  only  99.75  per  cent,  of  the 
total  tungstic  acid  (mean  of  five  determinations) . 

By  the  following  process,  however,  he  obtained  perfect  results 
in  three  experiments. 


Precipitation  of  Tungstic  Acid  by  the  Method  of  Margueritte.f 

The  alkali  tungstate  is  dissolved  in  as  little  warm  water  as 
possible,  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  carefuUy  added, 
and  the  solution  is  heated,  while  constantly  stirring  with  a  platinum 


*Iiiaug.  Dissert,^  Zurich,  1906. 
t  Erdmann's  Journal,  35,  249. 
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spatula,  until  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  come  off  thickly,  whereupon 
3  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  are  added  in  order  to  oxidize 
certain  lower  oxidation  products  that  are  formed.  The  solution 
is  diluted  with  three  times  as  much  water,  filtered  preferably 
upon  a  Munroe  crucible,  and  washed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
until  a  few  drops  of  the  filtrate  leave  no  residue  upon  being 
evaporated  upon  platinum  foil  The  nitric  acid  is  then  removed 
by  washing  twice  with  alcohol,  and  the  precipitate  is  dried  and 
ignited  to  constant  weight  in  an  electric  oven. 


Precipitation  of  Tungsten  as  Mercurous  Tungstate,  according 

to  Berzelius. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  a  question  of  separating  tungstic 
acid  from  a  solution  obtained  after  fusing  with  sodium  carbonate. 
The  greater  part  of  the  alkali  is  neutralized  with  nitric  acid  (being 
careful  to  leave  the  solution  slightly  alkaline),  mercurous  nitrate 
is  added  until  no  further  precipitation  takes  place,  the  liquid  is 
heated  to  boiling,  the  precipitate  allowed  to  settle,  and  it  is  then 
filtered  off,  washed  with  water  containing  mercurous  nitrate, 
dried,  ignited  under  a  good  hood,  and  weighed  as  WO3. 

Remark. — The  tungstic  acid  is  quantitatively  precipitated  by 
a  single  treatment  with  mercurous  nitrate.  The  process  is  to  be 
preferred,  therefore,  when  nothing  else  is  present  which  pre- 
cipitates under  the  same  conditions. 


Separation  of  Molybdenum  from  Tungsten.  • 

(a)   The  Sulphuric  Acid  Method, 

This  method,  proposed  by  M.  Ruegenberg  and  E.  F.  Smith,* 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  unignited  molybdic  acid  is  readily  dis- 

*  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  22,  772. 
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solved  by  warming  with  siilphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.378),  while  tung- 
stic  acid  is  not. 

W.  Hommel  tested  this  method  in  the  author's  laboratory,  and 
coiQd  not  obtain  good  results  except  by  digesting  the  moist  oxides 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterward  diluting  with  three 
times  as  much  water. 

Procedure. — (a)  Both  acids  are  present  in  a  moist,  freshly 
precipitated  state. 

The  mixture  is  covered  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
porcelain  dish  and  heated  over  a  free  flame.  By  this  means,  usu- 
ally a  smaU  amount  of  the  tungstic  acid  is  oxidized  to  the  blue 
oxide,  so  that  the  yellow  precipitate  of  tungstic  acid  is  tinted  with 
green.  On  adding  one  or  two  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  green 
color  disappears  and  the  timgstic  acid  is  of  a  pure  yellow  color. 
After  digesting  for  half  an  hour,  the  separation  is  complete. 
After  cooling,  the  liquid  is  diluted  with  three  times  its  volume  of 
water,  filtered,  washed  with  water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  then 
two  or  three  times  with  alcohol,  ignited  (after  burning  the  filter  by 
itself)  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  weighed  as  WO,. 

The  molybdenum  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  passing 
hydrc^en  sulphide  into  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  in  a  pressure- 
flask,  and  the  precipitate  is  treated  as  described  on  p.  251. 

If  only  a  little  sulphuric  acid  is  used  for  the  separation,  the 
filtrate  from  the  tungstic  acid  can  be  evaporated  in  a  platiniun 
dish,  the  sulphuric  acid  driven  off  for  the  most  part,  and  the  residue 
washed  into  a  weighed  platinum  crucible  with  ammonia,  and  then 
evaporated,  ignited,  and  weighed.  In  case  large  amounts  of  molyb- 
denum are  present,  however,  it  is  always  safer  to  precipitate  the 
molybdenum  as  sulphide. 

(fi)  Tungsten  and  Molybdenum   are  Present  in  the  Form  of  their 

Ignited  Oxides. 

These  ignited  oxides  cannot  be  separated  by  treatment  with 
sulphuric  acid.  According  to  W.  Hommel,  they  can  readily  be 
brought  into  solution  by  heating  for  half  an  hour  on  the  water-bath 
with  concentrated  ammonia  in  a  pressure-flask,  shaking  frequently. 

After  cooling,  the  contents  of  the  flask,  whether  dissolved  or 
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not,  are  washed  into  a  porcelain  dish,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
treated  as  described  under  (a). 

It  is  still  better  to  fuse  the  ignited  oxides  with  four  times  as 
much  sodium  carbonate,  and  treat  the  melt  as  described  under  (a). 

(6)  Svblimatian  Method* 

If  a  mixture  of  the  trioxides  of  tungsten  and  molybdenum, 
or  of  their  alkali  salts,  is  heated  at  250-270**  C.  in  a  current  of 
dry  hydrochloric  acid,  the  molybdenum  is  volatilized  completely 
ss  MoO,.2HCl,  which  collects  on  the  cooler  parts  of  the  tube  as  a 
beautiful,  white,  woolly  sublimate,  while  the  tungsten  trioxide  re- 
mains behind  in  the  boat. 

Procedure. — ^The  oxides  of  the  two  elements,  or  their  sodium 
«alts,  are  weighed  into  a  porcelain  boat,  and  the  latter  is  placed  in  a 
tube  made  of  difficultly  fusible  glass,  of  which  one  end  is  bent  verti- 
•cally  downward  and  is  connected  with  a  P^ligot  tube  containing  a 
little  water.  The  horizontal  arm  of  the  tube  is  passed  through  a 
drying-oven  (to  serve  as  an  air-bath)  (see  Fig.  19,  p.  32),  and  is 
connected  with  apparatus  for  generating  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 
The  hydrochloric  acid  before  reaching  the  tube  is  slowly  passed 
through  a  flask  containing  concentrated  hydrochloric  add,  and 
then  through  sulphuric  acid.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  has 
reached  about  200**  C.  the  sublimation  of  the  molybdenum  begins. 
From  time  to  time  the  sublimate  collecting  in  the  tube  is  driven 
toward  the  P61igot  tube  f  by  carefully  heating  with  a  free  flame,  so 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  see  whether  any  more  molybdenum  is  being 
volatilized.  After  heating  for  an  hour  and  one-half  or  two  hours, 
the  operation  is  usually  complete.  The  boat,  now  containing  tung- 
sten trioxide,  or  the  latter  with  sodium  chloride,  is  removed,  and  in 
case  only  the  former  is  present,  it  is  weighed  after  drying  in  a  desic- 
cator over  caustic  potash.  .  In  case,  however,  sodium  chloride  is 
present  (when  the  tungsten  was  originally  present  as  sodium  tung- 
state)  this  is  removed  by  treatment  with  water,  and  the  filtered 
WO,  is  weighed. 

*  P^hard,  Comptes  readus,  114,  p.  173,  and  46,  p.  1101. 

t  By  the  absorption  of  the  MoO,.2HCl  in  the  water  of  the  P^ligot  tube, 
the  brick-red  acid  chloride,  MOgO^Cig,  is  often  formed: 

3[MoOs.2Ha] + 2HCI = 4H,0 + Mo,0.ag^ 
This  substance  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  readily  soluble  in  nitric  acid 
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For  the  determination  of  the  molybdenum,  the  sublimate  in  the 
tube  is  washed  out  by  means  of  water  containing  a  little  nitric  acid, 
and  finally  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  entire  sublimate  is  care- 
fully evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish.  The  residue  is 
dissolved  in  ammonia,  washed  into  a  porcelain  crucible,  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  changed  to  the  oxide  by  gentle  ignition. 

(c)    The  Tartaric  Acid  Method  of  H,  Rose. 

The  alkali  salts  of  the  two  metals  are  dissolved  in  considerable 
tartaric  acid,  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and  the  molyb- 
denum precipitated  according  to  p.  251,  by  hydrogen  sulphide  in 
a  pressure-flask.  The  molybdenum  sulphide  is  filtered  off  and 
changed  by  roasting  in  the  air  to  the  trioxide.  For  the  determi- 
nation of  the  timgsten,  the  tartaric  acid  is  first  destroyed  by  re- 
paated  evaporation  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  precipitated  tungstic 
acid  is  finally  filtered  off  and  changed  by  ignition  to  the  trioxide. 

Remark. — ^This  method  gives  correct  results,  but  is  not  so  satis- 
factor>'^  as  the  preceding  one  on  accoimt  of  the  time  consumed  in 
removing  the  tartaric  acid. 


Analysis  of  Wolframite  (Wolfram). 

The  monoclinic  Wolframite  is  an  isomorphous  mixture  of 
Ferberite,  FeW04,  and  Hiibnerite,  MnWO^,  but  often  contains 
small  amounts  of  silicic,  niobic,  tantallc,  and  stannic  acids, 
besides  calcium  ancT  magnesium. 

About  1  gm.  of  the  extremely  finely-powdered  mineral  is  fused 
with  4  gms.  sodium  carbonate  in  a  platinum  crucible  over  a  good 
burner  for  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  After  cool- 
ing, the  melt  is  boiled  with  water  and  filtered.  The  residue  con- 
tains iron,  manganese,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  and  sometimes 
small  amounts  of  niobic  and  tantalic  acids.  The  solution  contains 
all  the  tungstic  acid,  and  silicic  acid  (stannic  acid). 

The  tungstic  acid  is  separated,  as  above  described,  either  by 
evaporating  with  nitric  acid  or  by  precipitating  with  mercurous 
nitrate.     The  precipitate  is  ignited,  and  weighed  as  impure  WO,. 

The  oxide  obtained  in  this  way  almost  always  contains  silicic 
acid  and  sometimes  stannic  acid.    To  remove  the  former  the  resi- 
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due  is  heated  with  hydrofluoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  first  on  the 
water-bath  and  finally  over  a  free  flame,  and  the  residue  is  weighed. 
The  difference  shows  the  amount  of  silicic  acid  present.  Stannic 
acid  is  usually  present  in  such  small  amounts  that  it  ils  not  usually 
detertnined. 

The  separation  of  tungsten  from  tin,  however,  may  be  effected 
(according  to  Rammelsberg)  by  repeated  ignition  with  pure,  dry 
ammonium  chloride.  The  tin  is  volatilized  as  stannic  chloride, 
while  the  tungsten  remains  behind. 

This  last  operation  is  conducted  as  follows :  The  residue  obtained 
after  the  treatment  with  hydrofluoric  acid  is  mixed  with  six  to  eight 
times  as  much  ammonium  chloride,  the  crucible  is  placed  within 
a  second  larger  crucible,*  and  the  latter  is  covered  and  ignited 
until  the  anmionium  chloride  is  completely  expelled.  This  opera- 
tion is  repeated  three  times.  The  inner  crucible  is  then  heated 
with  ready  access  of  air  until  its  contents  become  of  a  pure-yellow 
color,  after  which  it  is  cooled  and  weighed.  The  ignition  with 
ammonium  chloride  and  weighing  of  the  residue  is  repeated  until 
a  constant  weight  is  obtained. 

Remark, — For  the  determination  of  niobium  and  tantalum,  a 
larger  portion  of  the  substance,  about  5  gms.,  must  be  taken.  The 
finely-powdered  material  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  which 
about  one-fourth  of  its  volume  of  nitric  acid  has  been  added,  and 
digested  on  the  water-bath  until  the  residue  is  colored  a  pure  yel- 
low. The  latter  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  water  containing  acid 
until  the  iron  reaction  can  no  longer  be  obtaiijed,  when  the  residue 
is  taken  up  in  ammonia  and  filtered ;  in  this  way  the  tungstic  acid 
is  removed.  The  residue  is  usually  dark-colored  and  consists  of 
enclosed  mineral  as  weU  as  silicic,  stannic,  niobic,  and  possibly 
tantalic  acids.  It  is  treated  with  aqua  regia  again,  water  is 
added,  and  the  filtered  residue  is  once  more  treated  with  ammonia. 
The  fmal  residue  is  now  free  from  tungsten ;  it  is  ignited,  weighed, 
ahd  freed  from  silica  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  and  hydrofluoric 
acids.  The  residue  of  tin  dioxide  and  niobium  pentoxide  (and 
perhaps  tantalum  pentoxide)  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  boat  and 

.     •  '  I 
I  ■  _ 

♦  This  is  to  prevent  any  stannic  oxide  from  collecting  on  the  outside  of 
the  crucible;  the  oxide  is  formed  when  tin  chloride  comes  in  contact  with 
tnoist  air. 
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ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  The  metallic  tin  is  extracted 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  residue,  consisting  of  Nb205(Ta206), 
is  weighed. 

Iron  alloys  rich  in  tungsten  are  acted  upon  only  slow!};  by 
aqua  r^a.  If,  however,  they  are  first  roasted  in  the  air,  they  are 
comparatively  easily  brought  into  solution.* 


Analysis  of  Tungsten  Bronzes. 

The  analysis  of  these  alkali  salts  of  complex  tungsten  acids, 
discovered  by  Wohler  in  1824,t  offered  for  a  long  time  considerable 
diflSculty  on  account  of  the  fact  that  acids  do  not  decompose  them 
very  readily. 

By  fusion  with  alkalies  in  the  air,  or  belter  still  in  the  presence 
of  potassium*  nitrate,  the  tungsten  bronzes  can  be  converted 
without  difficulty  into  normal  alkali  tunsgtate,  and  the  tungsten 
determined  by  one  of  the  methods  already  described.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  alkalies  cannot  be  determined  in  the  sam2 
sample,  so  that  PhilippJ  proceeded  as  follows: 

The  bronze  is  treated  with  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  solution, 
w^hereby  the  WO2  is  oxidized  to  WO3  with  the  precipitation  of  an 
equivalent  amount  of  silver,  whereas  the  whole  of  the  tungsten 
remains  in  solution  in  the  form  of  alkali  and  ammonium  tungstates. 
In  the  filtrate  obtained  after  filtering  off  the  deposited  silver,  the 


♦  Preusser.    Zeit.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  1889,  p.  173. 

t  Pogg.  Ann.,  2,  350. 

t  Berichte,  15,  500  (1882). 
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tungstic  acid  is  precipitated  by  treatment  v^ith  nitric  acid  and 
detennined  as  WO3.  After  removing  the  excess  of  silver,  by 
precipitating  it  as  the  chloride,  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
with  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  alkali  weighed  as 
sulphate. 

Although  the  above  method  affords  satisfactory  results  in  the 
analysis  of  bronzes  containing  comparatively  little  tungsten,  it 
is  wholly  inadequate  in  the  case  of  bronzes  rich  in  tungsten.  The 
method  of  Brunner,*  which  follows,  is  applicable  in  all  cases. 
It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  bronzes  can  be  transformed  very 
easily,  and  without  loss  of  alkali,  into  normal  tungstates  by  heat- 
ing them  with  ammonium  persulphate,  or  ammonium  acid 
sulphate. 

'  Procedure. — About  0.5  gm.  of  the  finely-powdered  bronze  is 
treated  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  2  gms.  of  alkali-free  ammonium 
sulphate  and  2  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  t  and  carefully 
heated  over  a  very  small  flame.  During  the  heating  the  contents 
of  the  crucible  are  frequently  shaken  about  a  little  by  cautiously 
moving  the  crucible.  The  escape  of  gases  from  the  crucible  soon 
ceases  and  when  sulphuric  acid  vapors  begin  to  be  evolved,  the 
decomposition  of  the  bronze  results. 

In  the  case  of  sodium  and  lithium  bronzes,  the  fused  mass 
appears  greenish,  whereas  with  a  potassium  bronze  the  color  is 
yellowish  white.  After  a  part  of  the  ammonium  sulphate  has 
been  volatilized,  the  mass  in  the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool, 
another  gram  of  ammonium  sulphate  is  added  and  1  c.c.  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  whereupon  the  contents  of  the  crucible 
are  once  more  heated  as  before  until  sulphuric  acid  fumes  come  off 
thickly;  the  crucible  is  then  allowed  to  cool. 

The  greenish  or  yellowish-white  fusion  is  softened  by  treat- 
ment with  water  and  rinsed  into  a  porcelain  dish.  After  adding 
50  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  the  contents  of  the  evaporating 
dish  are  digested  on  the  water-bath  for  three  or  four  hours,  and 

*  Inaug.  Dissert,  Zurich,  1903. 

t  If  ammonium  persulphate  is  used  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  U 
unnecessary.  The  only  objection  to  the  use  of  the  persulphate  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  commercial  salt  often  contains  some  potassium  penulphate. 
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then,  after  diluting  with  water,  the  residue  of  pure  yellow  tungstic 
acid  is  filtered  off. 

In  order  to  recover  the  small  amount  of  tungstic  acid  remain- 
ing in  the  filtrate,  it  is  evaporated  as  far  as  possible  on  the  water- 
bath,  allowed  to  cool,  diluted  with  a  little  water,  carefully 
treated  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  again  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath  and  treated  as  described  on  p.  254. 

The  final  filtrate  from  the  tungstic  acid  determination  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  ammonium  salts  expelled  by  ignition 
and  the  residue  of  alkali  sulphate  weighed  (cf.  pp.  41  and  42), 

Separation  of  Tungsten  from  Tin.    Augenot's  Method.* 

One  gram  of  the  finely  powdered  mineral  is  intimately  mixed 
in  an  iron  crucible  with  8  gms.  of  sodium  peroxide,  and  the 
mixture  is  carefully  fused  over  the  Bunsen  burner  for  about 
fifteen  minutes.  After  cooling,  the  melt  is  softened  with  water 
and  transferred  into  a  250-c.c.  flask  (if  lead  is  present,  carbon 
dioxide  is  conducted  into  the  solution  for  a  few  minutes),  the 
solution  is  diluted  to  the  mark,  well  mixed  and  filtered  through  a 
dry  filter,  rejecting  the  first  few  c.c.  of  the  filtrate. 

For  the  determinatian  of  the  tungstic  add,  Augenot  proceeds 
according  to  H.  Bomtrager.f  100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  allowed 
to  flow  into  a  mixture  of  15  c.c.  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  45  c.c. 
of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  the  dry  residue  treated  with  50  c.c.  of  a  solution 
prepared  by  mixing  equal  weights  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  and  ammonium  chloride,  filtered  and  washed  with 
the  same  solution.  The  precipitate,  which,  besides  the  tungstic 
acid  also  contains  silicic  acid  and  stannic  oxide,  is  dissolved  in 
warm  ammonia  water,  the  filter  well  washed  with  the  same  reagent, 
and  the  ammoniacal  solution  allowed  to  flow  into  15  c.c.  of  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  and  45  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  This  time  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  complete  dryness, 
is  taken  up  with  the  above  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
ammonium  chloride,  filtered  and  washed  finally  with  dilute  nitric 


♦  Z.  angew.  Chem.,  19,  140  (1906). 
t  Z.  anai.  Chem.,  39,  361  (1900). 
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acid  (using  preferably  a  Munroe  crucible),  and  ignited  in  an  electric 
oven;  or  in  case  the  latter  is  not  available,  the  crucible  is  placed 
inside  a  larger  one  of  platinum  and  ignited  over  a  Teclu  burner 
to  constant  weight.  The  resulting  tungstic  acid  is  said  to  be 
free  from  silica  and  stannic  oxide. 

For  the  determination  of  the  tin)  a  second  100  c.c.  of  the  original 
alkaline  solution  is  used.  It  is  treated  with  45  c.c.  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  tungstic  acid  and  stannic  acid  are 
precipitated.  At  this  point  2  or  3  gms.  of  pure  zinc  are  added 
whereby  the  tungstic  acid  is  changed  to  the  blue  oxide  and  the 
stannic  acid  is  reduced  to  metallic  tin.  The  mixture  is  allowed 
to  stand  quietly  for  an  hour  at  a  temperature  between  50** 
and  60°.  The  tin  then  goes  into  solution  as  stannous  chloride, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  tungsten  remains  undissolved  in  the 
form  of  the  blue  oxide.  The  lattei  is  filtered  off,  and  washed. 
In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  tin  is  obtained  in  an  acid  solution, 
in  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  tungsten,  which  does  no 
harm.  The  blue  oxide  on  the  filter,  however,  is  dissolved  in  hot, 
dilute  ammonia  solution  in  order  to  make  sure  that  it  contains 
no  trace  of  metallic  tin.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  the  small 
particle  of  tin  is  dissolved  in  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  the 
resulting  solution  added  to  the  main  solution  of  the  tin. 

The  solution  is  now  diluted  with  water  and  the  tin  precipitated 
as  stannous  sulphide  by  the  introduction  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
gas.  The  precipitate  is  filtered,  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible 
and  weighed  as  Sn02  (see  p.  198).  Or,  the  moist  precipitate  of 
stannous  sulphide  may  be  dissolved  in  acid  ammonium  oxalate 
and  the  tin  determined  by  electrolysis  (see  p.  199). 

According  to  Donath  and  Miiller  *  a  mixture  of  stannic  oxide 
and  tungstic  acid  may  be  separated  as  follows:  The  mixture  is 
ignited  with  powdered  zinc  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  covered 
porcelain  crucible.  After  cooling,  the  spongy  contents  of  the 
crucible  are  heated  in  a  beaker  with  hydrochloric  acid  (1:2)  imtil 
there  is  no  more  evolution  of  hydrogen  perceptible.  The  solution 
is  then  allowed  to  cool  somewhat  and  some  powdered  potassium 

*  Wiener  Monatshefte,  8,  647  (1887). 
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chlorate  is  added  little  by  little  until  the  blue  tungsten  oxide  is 
completely  transformed  to  yellow  tungstic  acid,  when  the  liquid 
no  longer  shows  any  blue  tinge.  It  is  diluted  with  one  and  one- 
half  times  as  much  water,  and  after  standing  twenty-four  hours 
the  tungstic  acid  is  filtered  off,  washed  first  with  dilute  nitric  acid 
and  then  with  one  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed  as  WO3. 

The  tin  is  determined  in  the  filtrate  as  above. 

Separation  of  Tungstic  Acid  from  Silica. 

When  a  mixture  of  tungstic  and  silicic  acid  is  at  hand,  such  as 
is  obtained  by  evaporation  with  nitric  acid,  the  silicic  acid  may  be 
removed  by  treating  the  ignited  residue  with  hydrofluoric  acid 
and  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  separation  does  not 
succeed,  however,  in  the  mixture  of  oxides  as  obtained  after 
precipitation  with  mercurous  nitrate;  for  in  this  case  the  silicic 
acid  is  so  enveloped  with  tungstic  acid  that  some  of  the  former  is 
not  volatilized  as  fluoride.  In  such  cases,  as  Friedheim  *  has 
shown,  excellent  results  may  be  obtained  by  the 

Method  of  Perillon,^ 

The  mixture  of  the  ignited  oxides  is  introduced  into  a  plati- 
num boat  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  dry  hydrogen 
chloride.  Thereby  the  tungsten  is  volatilized,  probably  as  an 
acid  chloride,  which  can  be  recovered  in  a  receiver  containing 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  the  silica  remains  behind  in  the  com- 
bustion tube. 

Frequently  the  tungtsen  is  reduced  to  a  blue  lower  oxide,  which 
is  not  volatile  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  In  such  cases, 
after  the  apparatus  has  been  allowed  to  cool,  the  hydrogen 
chloride  is  replaced  by  air,  and  the  contents  of  the  boat  are  heated 
in  a  current  of  air.  The  tube  is  again  allowed  to  cool,  the  air 
replaced  by  hydrogen  chloride,  and  the  tube  once  more  heated 

*Z.  anorg.  Chem.,  45,  398  (1905). 
t  Bull.  80C.  rindustrie  miner.,  1884. 
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to  redness.  The  process  is  repeated  if  necessary  until  finally  a 
residue  of  pure  white  Si02  is  obtained.  The  molybdenum  acid 
chloride  in  the  receiver  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  nitric  acid, 
and  the  precipitated  WO3  is  filtered,  ignited  and  weighed.  Unless 
the  current  of  hydrogen  chloride  gas  is  perfectly  free  from  air,  the 
platinum  boat  will  be  strongly  attacked. 

The  bisulphate  method  of  effecting  the  separation  is  less 
accurate  (See  Vol.  I). 


Vanadium,  V.    At.  Wt.  51.2. 

Vanadium  is  determined  as  the  pentoxide,  V^O^. 

The  most  convenient  method  for  determining  vanadium  ia  a 
volumetric  process,  and  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  volu- 
metric analysis. 

If  vanadium  is  present  as  ammonium  or  mercurous  vanadate, 
it  can  be  easily  changed  to  the  pentoxide  by  ignition;  the  latter 
is  a  reddish-brown  fusible  substance  which  solidifies  as  a  radiating, 
crystalline  mass.  If  vanadic  sulphide  is  carefully  roasted  in  the 
air,  it  is  also  changed  quantitatively  to  the  pentoxide. 

In  the  analysis  of  most  minerals  containing  vanadium,  the 
vanadium  is  separated  from  the  other  metals  present  by  fusing  with 
a  mixture  of  six  parts  sodium  carbonate  and  one  part  potassium 
nitrate.  After  cooling,  the  melt  is  extracted  with  water,  whereby 
the  sodium  vanadate  goes  into  solution  while  most  of  the  metals 
are  left  behind  in  the  form  of  oxides  or  carbonates.  If  phosphorus, 
arsenic  (molybdenum,  tungsten),  and  chromium  are  present, 
these  elements  also  dissolve  on  treating  the  melt  with  water  in 
the  form  of  the  sodium  salts  of  the  corresponding  acids. 

In  practice,  therefore,  the  vanadium  is  usually  met  with  as 
the  sodium  salt  of  vanadic  acid,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  separating  it 
from  the  aqueous  solution  obtained  after  fusing  with  sodium 
carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate,  and  of  separating  it  from  the 
other  acids  which  are  likel}'  to  accompany  it  (phosphoric,  arsenic, 
and  chromic  acids). 
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Precipitation  of  Vanadic  Acid  from  the  Solution  of 

Sodium  Vanadate. 

There  are  two  good  methods  for  the  separation  of  vanadic 
acid  from  a  solution  of  an  alkali  vanadate:  the  Rose  method, 
according  to  which  the  vanadium  is  precipitated  as  mercurous 
vanadate,  and  that  of  Roscoe,  by  which  it  is  precipitated  as  lead 
vanadate.  The  Berzelius-Hauer  method,*  in  which  the  vanadium 
is  precipitated  as  ammonium  metavanadate,  was  found  by  Holver- 
scheidt  f  to  give  always  too  low  results,  but  Gooch  and  Gilbert,} 
as  well  as  E.  Champagne,  §  obtained  correct  results  by  working 
in  an  ammoniacal  solution,  which  was  saturated  with  ammonium 
chloride. 

1.  The  Mercurous  Nitrate  Method  of  Rose. 

The  alkaline  solution  is  nearly  neutralized  with  nitric  acid 
and  to  it  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  a  nearly  neutral  solution  of  mer- 
curous nitrate  II  until,  after  the  precipitate  has  settled,  a  further 
addition  of  the  reagent  causes  no  precipitation.  The  liquid  is  then 
heated  to  boiling,  the  gray-colored  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle 
and  is  filtered  and  washed  with  water  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
mercurous  nitrate  solution  have  been  added.  The  precipitate  is 
dried,  ignited  under  a  good  hood,  and  the  residue  of  VjOj  is  w^eighed. 

Remark, — In  neutralizing  the  alkaline  solution  of  the  vanadate 
with  nitric  acid,  the  solution  must  on  no  account  be  made  acid, 
for  in  this  case  nitrous  acid  (from  the  nitrate  fusion)  will  be  set 
free  and  the  latter  reduces  some  of  the  vanadate  to  a  vanadyl 
salt  and  the  latter  is  not  precipitated  b}'  mercurous  nitrate.  In 
order  to  avoid  passing  over  the  neutral  point,  Hillebrand  recom- 
mends fusing  with  a  weighed  amount  of  sodium  carbonate  and 
adding  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  that  has  been  found  necessary 
by  a  blank  test  to  neutralize  this.     The  metliod  gives  good  results. 

♦  Pogg.  Ann.,  22,  54  and  J.  prakt.  Chem.,  09,  388. 

t  Dissertation,  Beriin,  1890. 

}  Z.  anorg.  Chem.,  32,  175  (1902). 

{  Berichte,  1903,  ^164. 

II  The  mercurous  nitrate  used  should  leave  no  residue  on  being  ignited. 
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2.   The  Lead  Acetate  Method  of  Roscoe* 

Principle. — If  a  solution  weakly  acid  with  acetic  acid  is  treated 
with  lead  acetate,  orange-yellow  lead  vanadate  is  quantitatively 
precipitated.  The  lead  vanadate,  however,  does  not  possess  a 
constant  composition,  so  that  the  amount  of  vanadium  present 
cannot  be  determined  by  weighing  the  precipitate.  After  being 
washed,  it  is  dissolved  in  as  little  nitric  acid  as  possible,  the  lead 
precipitated  as  lead  sulphate,  and  the  vanadium  determined  in 
the  filtrate  by  evaporating  the  latter,  driving  off  the  exc^s  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  weighing  the  residual  VaO^. 

Procedure. — ^The  solution  from  the  sodium  carbonate  and 
potassium  nitrate  fusion  is  nearly  neutralized  as  before  with  nitric 
acid,  an  excess  of  lead  acetate  solution  is  stirred  into  it,  when  the 
voluminous  precipitate  will  collect  together,  rapidly  settle  to  the 
bottom  of  the  beaker,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  will  appear 
absolutely  clear.  The  precipitate  is  at  first  orange-colored,  but  on 
standing  it  gradually  becomes  yellow  and  finally  perfectly  white. 
It  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  water  containing  acetic  acid  until 
half  a  cubic  centimeter  of  the  filtrate  will  leave  no  residue  on 
evaporation.  The  precipitate  is  now  washed  into  a  porcelain 
dish,  the  part  remaining  on  the  filter  is  dissolved  in  as  little  as 
possible  of  hot  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  added  to  the 
main  part  of  the  precipitate,  to  which  enough  nitric  acid  is  added 
to  completely  dissolve  it.  An  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added 
to  tb.e  solution,  and  it  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  as  far  as 
possible,  finally  heating  over  the  free  flame  until  dense  fumes  of 
sulphuric  acid  are  evolved.  After  cooling,  from  50  to  100  c.c.  of 
water  are  added,  the  lead  sulphate  is  filtered  off  and  washed  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  until  1  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  will  show  no  yellow 
color  with  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  lead  sulphate  should  be 
white  nnd  free  from  vanadium ;  it  will  be  so  provided  enough  sul- 
phuric acid  was  used  and  the  ma.ss  was  not  heated  until  absolutely 
dr}'  bofr.re  diluting  with  water.  The  filtrate  containing  all  the 
vrnalic  acid  is  evaporated  in  a  porcelain  dish  to  a  small  volume, 
transferred  to  a  weighed  platinum  crucible,  evaporated  further 
on  the  water-bath,  and  finally  in  an  air-bath  until  all  the  sulphuric 

*  .Vim.  ('hem.  Phann.,  Suopl.,  8.  102  (1872). 
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acid  is  removed.  The  open  crucible  is  then  ignited  for  some  time  • 
at  a  faint-red  heat  and  its  contents  finally  weighed  as  V3O5. 

Remark. — ^Instead  of  decomposing  the  lead  vanadate  by  means 
of  sulphm-ic  acid,  Holverschsidt  recommends  precipitating  the  lead 
as  sulphide^  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  determining  the 
vanadium  in  the  filtrate.  For  this  purpose  the  blue-colored  filtrate 
from  the  lead  sulphide  precipitate  (which  contains  some  vanadyl 
salt)  is  boiled  to  expel  the  excess  of  hydrt)gen  sulphide  and  the 
depojited  sulphur  is  filtered  ofif.  A  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  are 
added,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  reddish-yellow 
hydrate  of  vanadic  acid  is  changed  by  gentle  igmtion  into  the 
pentoxide  of  vanadium. 

Lead  may  also  be  separated  from  the  vanadic  acid  as  lead 
chloride.  In  this  case  the  procedure  reconmiended  in  the  analysis 
of  vanadinite  (p.  271)  is  followed. 

The  separation  of  vanadiiun  as  the  sulphide  by  acidifying  a 
solution  of  an  alkali  vanadate  that  has  been  treated  with  an  excess 
of  cmmonium  sulphide  is  not  admissible,  for  only  a  part  of  the 
vanadium  is  precipitated  as  the  brown  sulphide,  the  rest  remaining 
in  solution  in  the  form  of  vanadyl  salt.  H.  Rose  called  the  attention 
of  chemists  to  the  inaccuracy  of  this  method,  but  this  has  not  pre- 
vented its  being  recommended  in  some  of  the  most  recent  works 
on  analytical  chemistry.  The  author  has  carefully  tested  ,  the 
method  and  found  it  useless. 

Separation  of  Vanadium  from  Arsenic  Acid* 

Most  minerals  containing  vanadium  also  contain  arsemc, 
and  after  extracting  the  melt,  obtained  by  fusion  with  sodium 
carbonate  and  nitre,  wUh  watery  both  elements  go  into  solution. 
For  their  separation,  the  solution  is  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  sulphur  dioxide  is  passed  into  the  hot  liquid,  whereby  the 
vanadic  acid  is  reduced  to  vanadyl  salt  and  the  arsenic  to  arsenious 
acid.  After  boiling  to  remove  the  excess  of  sulphur  dioxide,  the 
solution  is  saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  precipitate 
cf  arsenic  trisulphide  5s  filtered  off.    The  filtrate  is  freed  from 

*  On  expelling  the  sulphuric  acid,  there  is  finally  formed  some  green  and 
brown  crystals  of  a  compound  of  vanadic  acid  with  sulphuric  acid;  these  are 
decomposed  only  at  a  faint-red  heat. 
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hydrogen  sulphide  by  boiling,  evaporated  with  nitric  acid  in  ordet 
to  form  vanadic  acid  again,  the  solution  is  then  made  alkaline  with 
sodium  carbonatCi  and  the  vanadium  determined  by  one  of  the 
above  methods. 

Separation  of  Vanadium  from  Phosphoric  Acid. 

If  the  solution  of  the  soda-nitre  fusion  contains  phosphoric  as 
well  as  vanadic  acid,  both  are  precipitated  by  mercurous  nitrat^, 
the  precipitate  washed  with  dilute  mercurous  nitrate  solution  and 
weighed.  In  this  way  the  sum  of  the  VjOn+PaOj  is  obtained. 
When  PjO^  is  present  the  VjOj  does  not  melt,  but  only  sinters 
together.  The  ignited  oxides  are  fused  with  an  equal  weight  of 
sodium  carbonate,  the  melt  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  made 
acid  with  sulphuric  acid  and  boiled  with  sulphurous  acid  in  order 
to  reduce  the  vanadic  acid  to  vanadyl  sulphate;  the  latter  will  be 
recognized  by  the  pure  blue  color  which  the  solution  assumes. 
Carbon  dioxide  is  passed  into  the  boiling  solution  until  the 
excess  of  sulphurous  acid  is  removed,  when  it  is  allowed  to 
cool.  To  the  cold  solution,  now  about  100  c.c.  in  volume,  20  c.c. 
of  a  75  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  50  c.c.  of 
ammonium  molybdate  solution  are  added  (cf.  Remark,  below),  the 
solution  is  warmed  to  about  60®  C,  set  aside  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  one  hour.  The  clear  liquid  is  then  decanted  through  a  filter, 
washed  three  times  by  decantation  with  50  c.c.  of  the  proper  wash 
liquid  (see  p.  397),  after  which  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  by 
passing  10  c.c.  of  8  per  cent,  ammonia  through  the  filter  into  the 
the  beaker  containing  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate  and  the  filter 
is  finally  washed  with  30  c.c.  of  water.  To  this  solution  20  c.c.  of 
a  34  per  cent,  ammonium  nitrate  solution  and  1  c.c.  more  of  ammo- 
nium molybdate  are  added,  the  solution  heated  until  it  begins  to 
boil,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  reprecipitated  by  the  addition  of 
20  c.c.  of  hot  25  per  cent,  nitric  acid.  The  phosphoric  acid  is 
determined  by  the  method  of  Woy  (page  400).  The  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  found  is  deducted  from  the  sum  of  the  oxides  and 
the  difference  gives  the  amount  of  VjOj. 

Remark, — A.  Gresslv  tested  this  method  in  the  author's  labora- 
tory  and  made  the  interesting  observation  that  if  about  0  15  gm. 
of  VjOj  was  present  vA\h  0.1  gm.  PjOj,  no  trace  of  the  latter  could 
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be  detected  according  to  the  procedure  of  Woy,  not  even  on  boiling 
the  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  an  immediate  precipitation  was 
produced  if  a  stronger  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate  were  used 
(75  gms.  of  ammonium  molybdate  dissolved  in  500  c.c.  of  water) 
and  this  solution  poured  into  500  c.c.  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1:2. 

The  above-described  separation  gives  correct  results  only  when 
the  vanadium  is  present  as  vanadyl  sulphate;  if  vanadic  acid  is 
present  it  is  precipitated  with  the  phosphoric  acid.  If  the  solu- 
tion is  allowed  to  stand  after  the  addition  of  the  ammonium  molyb- 
date, the  vanadyl  sulphate  is  gradually  oxidized  to  vanadic  acid; 
the  precipitate  therefore  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  long 
before  filtering. 

Separation  of  Vanadium  from  Molybdenum. 

The  solution  containing  the  alkali  salts  of  the  two  acids  is 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  molybdenum  precipitated 
in  a  pressure-flask  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and^  the  pre- 
cipitate filtered  off  through  a  Gooch  crucible,  as  described  on 
pp.  251  and  252),  and  weighed  as  M0O3.  After  removing  the  excess 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  from  the  filtrate,  the  vanadium  is  oxidized 
with  nitric  acid  and  determined  as  described  under  the  Separation  of 
Vanadium  from  Arsenic  Acid,  p.  269. 

Analysis  of  Vanadinite,  (Pbs(VO0,Cl). 

Besides  lead,  vanadic  acid,  and  chlorine,  the  mineral  often  con* 
tains  arsenic  and  phosphoric  acids. 

Determination  of  Chlorine. 

About  1  gm.  of  the  finely  powdered  mineral  is  dissolved  in 
dilute  nitric  acid  (in  order  to  avoid  loss  of  chlorine  the  solution  is 
kept  cold),  and  the  solution  is  diluted  with  considerable  water. 
The  chlorine  is  precipitated  with  silver  nitrate  and  the  weight  of 
the  silver  chloride  determined  as  described  on  p.  2S0. 

Determination  of  Lead, 

The  filtrate  from  the  silver  chloride  is  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  in  order  to  precipitate  the  excess  of  silver,  and  the  solu- 
tion thus  freed  from  silver  is  evaporated  to  dryness  to  remove  the 
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nitric  acid.  The  dry  mass  is  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
95  per  cent,  alcohol  is  added  in  order  to  precipitate  completely  the 
lead  chloride,  and  the  latter  is  filtered  through  a  Gooch  crucible^ 
washed  with  alcohol,  dried  at  110^  C.  and  weighed  as  PbC!,. 

Determination  of  Vanadium,  Phosphoric  Acid,  and  Arsenic. 

The  filtrate  from  the  lead  chloride  contains  the  vanadium 
as  vanadyl  salt.  The  alcohol  is  driven  off  by  careful  heating 
on  the  water-bath,  nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution,  and 
the  latter  is  repeatedly  evaporated  in  order  to  oxidize  the  blue 
vanadyl  salt  to  brown  vanadium  pentoxide.  The  dry  mass  is 
washed  by  means  of  as  little  water  as  possible  into  a  weighed  plati- 
num crucible,  the  residue  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  dish  is  dis- 
solved in  a  little  ammonia  and  added  to  it.  The  crucible  is  then 
heated,  at  first  gradually  to  expel  the  ammonia,  and  afterward 
more  strongly  with  ready  access  of  air  (uncovered  crucible)  until 
the  reduced,  dark-colored  oxide  is  changed  over  to  the  brownish- 
red  pentoxide.  The  temperature  is  then  raised  until  the  vanadium 
oxide  begins  to  melt.  If  phosphoric  acid  is  present,  its  anhydride 
is  weighed  with  the  vanadium  and  the  amount  of  PjO^  is  deter- 
mined as  described  on  p.  270;  this  amount  is  deducted  from  the 
weight  of  the  two  oxides. 

The  determination  of  arsenic  is  best  carried  out  in  a  separate 
portion.  For  this  purpose  the  mineral  is  dissolved  in  hot  nitric 
acid,  the  greater  part  of  the  excess  of  the  acid  is  removed  by 
evaporation,  the  solution  is  diluted  with  water,  and  the  lead 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  From  the  filtrate, 
the  last  portions  of  lead  and  arsenic  are  precipitated  by  hydro- 
gen sulphide,  after  previous  reduction  with  sulphurous  acid. 
The  filtered  precipitate  is  digested  with  sodium  sulphide  and  the 
arsenic  precipitated  from  the  solution  thus  obtained  by  the  addi- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  arsenic  sulphide  is  then  changed  to 
arsenic  acid,  preferably  by  dissolving  in  ammoniacal  hydrogen 
peroxide,  and  is  precipitated  as  magnesium  ammonium  arsenate 
and  determined  according  to  p.  182. 
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of  Vanadium  and  Chromium  in  Iron  Ores 
and  Rocks. 

Method  of  W.  F.  Hillebrand* 

As  vanadium  often  occurs  in  many  ores  of  iron  and  in  rocks^ 
although  in  very  small  amounts,  it  is  often  of  interest  and  of  im- 
portance to  be  able  to  determine  it  in  such  cases.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  best  to  proceed  as  follows: 

Five  gms.  of  the  finely  powdered  mineral  are  mixed  with  20  gms. 
sodium  carbonate  and  3  gms.  potassium  nitrate  and  fused  over  the 
blast-lamp.  The  green  fusion  (containing  manganese)  is  extracted 
with  water,  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  are  added  to  reduce  the  man- 
ganese, and  the  residue  is  filtered  off  .f 

The  aqueous  solution  contains  sodium  vanadate  and  often  phos- 
phate, chromate,  molybdate,  aluminate,  and  considerable  silicate  as 
well.  First  of  all,  the  aluminium  and  the  greater  part  of  the  silicic 
acid  are  removed  by  nearly  neutralizing  the  alkaline  solution  with 
nitric  acid.  J  It  is  very  important  that  the  solution  is  not  made 
acid  at  this  point  on  account  of  the  reducing  action  of  the  nitrous 
acid  set  free  from  the  nitrite  formed  during  the  fusion.  The 
almost  neutral  solution  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dr>- ness,  taken  up 
in  water,  and  filtered.§ 

The  cold  alkaline  solution  is  now  treated  with  an  almost  neutral 
solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  until  no  further  precipitation  takes 
place.  The  somewhat  voluminous  precipitate  contains,  besides 
mercurous  carbonate,  also  its  chromate,  vanadate,  molybdate, 
arsenate,  and  phosphate,  if  the  corresponding  elements  arc  present 
in  the  mineral.  If  the  precipitate  is  too  bulky,  a  little  nitric  acid 
is  cautiously  added,  and  then  a  drop  of  mercurous  nitrate  in 
order  to  see  if  the  precipitation  is  complete. 

The  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling,  filtered,  the  precipitate  washed 

*  ■       - 

♦  Amer.  Joum.  Science,  [4]  VI,  p.  209,  and  Chem.  News,  78,  216. 

t  If  considerable  vanadium  is  present,  the  insoluble  residue  always  con- 
tuns  vanadium  and  must  be  fused  with  soda-nitre  again. 

X  The  amount  of  nitric  acid  necessary  to  neutralize  20  gms.  of  soda  is 
determined  by  a  blank  test. 

i  The  residue  of  aluminium  hydroxide  and  silicic  acid  almost  never  con- 
tains vanadium,  but  contains  chromium.  If  it  is  desired  to  determine  the 
latter,  the  residue  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  hydrofluoric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  the  dry  mass  is  fused  with  soda  and  nitre  again,  and  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  melt  added  to  the  main  solution. 
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with  water  containing  ainmonium  nitrate,  dried,  and  ignited  in  a 
platinum  crucible  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible.  The  ignited 
residue  is  fused  with  a  little  sodium  carbonate,  the  melt  extracted 
with  water  and,  if  yeUow-colored,  it  is  filtered  into  a  25-c.c.  flask 
and  the  amount  of  chromium  determined  colorimetrically  by  com- 
paring its  color  with  a  carefully  prepared  solution  of  potassium 
chromate. 

The  solution  is  then  slightly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  molybdenum,  arsenic,  and  traces  of  platinum  precipitated  by 
hydrogen  sulphide  in  a  pressure-flask.  The  precipitated  sulphides 
are  filtered  off,  the  filter  together  with  the  precipitate  is  carefully 
ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are 
added  and  the  crucible  heated  again  until  the  acid  is  almost  com- 
pletely removed.  On  cooling  the  mass  is  colored  a  beautiful  blue  if 
molybdenum  is  present. 

The  filtrate  from  the  above  precipitate  is  freed  from  the  ex- 
cess of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  by  boiling  and  passing  a  stream  of 
carbon   dioxide  through  it,  and  the  hot  solution  is  then  titrated 

N 
to  a  pink  color  with  r^j^  potassium  permanganate  solution  (cf .  Vol. 

lUU 

Anal.).  In  order  to  obtain  absolutely  accurate  results,  the  solu- 
tion is  now  reduced  by  means  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  the  titration 
repeated.  The  mean  of  the  two  experiments  gives  the  vanadium 
value. 

V204-hO  =  V205. 

This  method  gives  correct  results  only  when  the  amount  of  chro- 
mium present  is  very  small,  which  is  true  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

In  case  more  than  5  mgm.  of  chromium  are  present  a  correction 
must  be  made,  for  a  measurable  amount  of  permanganate  is 
used  up  in  oxidizing  the  chromium.  This  is  determined  by  tak- 
ing a  solution  containing  the  same  amount  of  chromate  as  the 
analyzed  solution,  reducing  it  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  titrat- 
ing with  permanganate.  The  amount  of  permanganate  now  used 
must  be  subtracted  from  the  amount  used  in  the  analysis,  and  from 
the  difference  the  amount  of  vanadium  present  is  calculated. 

Determination  of  Vanadium  and  Chromium  in  Pig  Iron. 

From  5  to  10  gms.  of  the  iron  are  dissolved  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  a  flask,  meanwhile  passing  a  current  of  carbon  diox- 
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ide  through  the  liquid.  For  each  gram  of  iron  taken,  5  c.c.  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.12  and  10  c.c.  of  water  are  used.  The 
solution  is  hastened  by  warming,  finally  boiling  it  until  there  is  no 
more  evolution  of  gas.  It  is  now  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water,  allowed  to  cool,  and,  without  filtering  off  the  slight  residue, 
an  excess  of  barium  carbonate  is  added  and  the  mixture  allowed  to 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours  with  frequent  shaking.  The  residue 
is  filtered  oflF,  rapidly  washed  with  cold  water,  dried  and  ignited  in 
a  platiniun  crucible  in  order  to  bum  ofif  the  carbon.  Five  parts  of 
sodium  carbonate  and  one  part  of  nitre  are  then  added  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  crucible  and  the  mixture  is  heated  to  quiet  fusion. 

The  fusion  is  leached  with  water  and  the  solution  thus  obtained 
contains  all  the  chromium  as  chromate,  and  the  vanadium  as  vana- 
date in  the  presence  of  alkali  silicate  and  phosphate.  The  aque- 
ous solution  is  now  nearly  neutralized  with  nitric  acid,  being  care- 
ful not  to  make  the  solution  acid  as  the  nitrous  acid  set  free  will 
reduce  some  of  the  vanadium  and  chromium.  The  barely  alkaline 
solution  is  then  treated  with  an  almost  neutral  solution  of  mercu- 
rous  nitrate  until  no  further  precipitation  takes  place,  the  liquid  is 
heated  to  boiling,  filtered  and  washed  with  water  containing  a  little 
mercurous  nitrate.  After  drying,  as  much  of  the  precipitate  as 
possible  is  transferred  to  a  platinum  crucible,  the  filter  burned  by 
itself  and  its  ash  added  to  the  main  portion  of  the  precipitate,  which 
is  ignited  to  remove  the  mercury.  The  residue  is  fused  with  a  little 
sodium  carbonate,  the  melt  extracted  with  water,  and  the  solution 
filtered.  In  case  the  filtrate  is  colored  yellow,  the  amount  of 
chromium  present  is  determined  colorimetrically  *  by  placing  the 
solution  in  a  graduated  cylinder  and  comparing  its  color  with  a  potas- 
sium-chromate  solution  containing  a  known  amount  of  chromium. 
The  solution  is  then  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  and  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  conducted  into  the  boiling  solution  to  precipitate  arse- 
nic and  platinum.    After  filtering,  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  re- 


*  The  colorimetric  determination  is  only  suitable  when  small  amounts  are 
present.  When  considerable  chromium  is  present  (chrome  steel)  the  results 
obtained  by  the  colorimetric  determination  may  be  as  much  as  2  per  cent,  too 
high.  In  such  cases  the  chromic  acid  is  titrated  with  ferrous  sulphate  (see 
Vol.  AnaL). 
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N 
moved  and  the  hot  solution  titrated  with  ^kr  potassium  pennan- 

ganate  solution  (cf.  Volumetric  Analysis). 


Determination    of   Vanadium,    Molybdenum,    Chromium,    and 
Nickel  in  Steel.    Method  of  A.  A.  Blair.* 

The  method  is  given  in  this  edition  of  the  book  as  illustrating 
the  removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  from  a  ferric  chloride 
solution  by  shaking  with  ether.  Although  it  is  difficult  to 
effect  a  perfect  separation  in  this  way,  still  when  the  conditions 
are  right,  almost  all  of  the  iron  can  be  removed  so  that  a  large 
sample  of  steel  can  be  taken  for  analysis.  This  particular 
method  has  not  been  tested  in  the  author's  laboratory  and 
is  not  given  in  the  German  edition.  The  ether  separation, 
however,  is  discussed  in  many  other  text-books  and  deserves 
mention. — (Translator.) 

Molybdenum,  in  this  analysis,  follows  the  iron  so  that  when  a 
small  amount  of  the  former  is  present,  as  is  the  case  in  steels, 
the  ether  solution  may  be  regarded  as  containing  all  of  the 
molybdenum,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  iron. 

Procedure. — ^Two  grams  of  the  steel  are  dissolved  in  nitric  acid 
with  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  if  necessary.  The  resulting 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  dissolved  by 
treatment  with  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  If  silica  is 
present,  the  solution  is  diluted  and  filtered.  The  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  is  evaporated  to  a  sirup,  the  latter  dissolved  in  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.1, f  and  transferred  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  more  of  the  same  acid  to  a  separatory  funnel  of  about  250 
c.c.  capacity  which  is  provided  with  tightly  fitting  stop-cock 
and  glass-stopper.  About  80  c.c.  of  ether  are  added  to  the  cold 
solution  X  and  the  mixture  is  shaken  vigorously  for  half  a  minute. 


*  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  30,  1228. 

t  The  separation  works  best  with  acid  o'  this  concentration 
-:( The  warm  solution  would  result  in  the  reduction  of  some  of  the  iron 
by  the  ether. 
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When  the  two  liquids  are  in  equilibrium,  the  lower  layer  is 
transferred  to  a  second  separatory  funnel.  The  stopper  of  the 
first  funnel  is  carefully  rinsed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr. 
1.1,  the  contents  of  the  funnel  once  more  shaken,  and  the 
lower  layer  added  to  the  contents  of  the  second  funnel.  The 
solution  in  the  latter  is  shaken  with  50  c.c.  more  of  ether,  and  the 
acid  solution  containing  all  the  vanadium,  chromium,  nickel, 
manganese  and  copper,  is  run  into  a  beaker  and  freed  from 
dissolved  ether  by  evaporating  on  the  water  bath  nearly  to  dry- 
ness. An  excess  of  nitric  acid  is  added  and  the  solution  again 
evaporated  to  remove  all  the  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the  solu- 
tion is  almost  sirupy,  20  c.c.  of  hot  water  are  added  and  the 
solution  is  heated  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphurous  acid  to 
reduce  any  chromic  acid  that  may  have  been  formed.  The  hot 
solution  is  slowly  poured,  while  stirring  vigorously,  into  a  boiling 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  After  boiling  a  few 
minutes,  the  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle,  is  washed  twice  by 
decantation,  and  finally  on  the  filter  until  the  volume  of  the 
filtrate  is  about  300  c.c.  The  precipitate  contains  the  hydrated 
oxides  of  chromium,  nickel  and  iron  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
manganese  and  any  copper  that  may  have  been  in  the  sample. 
The  filtrate  contains  the  vanadium,  some  silicate  and  aluminate 
(from  the  reagents)  and  sometimes  a  little  chromium.  It  is 
made  barely  acid  with  nitric  acid,  once  more  made  alkaline  with 
a  few  drops  of  sodium  hydroxide,  boiled  and  filtered. 

The  vanadium  is  determined  in  this  last  filtrate.  It  is  pre- 
cipitated as  lead  vanadate  by  the  addition  of  10  c.c.  of  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  lead  nitrate,  eventually  adding  enough  acetic 
acid  to  make  the  solution  decidedly  acid  and  boiling  for  several 
minutes.  The  lead  vanadate  is  filtered  and  washed  with  hot 
water.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  hot,  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  solution  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  treated  with  50 
c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  again,  cooled,  treated  with 
10  c.c.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated  until  fumes 
of  sulphuric  anhydride  are  evolved.  'WTien  cold  150  c.c.  of  water 
are  added,  the  solution  heated  to  between  60  and  70°  and  titrated 
with  permanganate.  The  evaporation  of  the  vanadate  solution 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  subsequent  treatment  with  sulphuric 
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acid  results  in  the  reduction  of  the  vanadium  from  the  pcntavalent 
to  the  tetravalent  condition,*  and  the  titration  with  permanganate 
makes  the  vanadium  pentavalent  again.  Consequently  2  atoms 
of  V  are  equivalent  to  1  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  titration.  The 
presence  of  a  little  iron  does  not  interfere  when  the  vanadium  is 
reduced  in  the  above  manner. 

The  two  precipitates  obtained  by  the  sodium  hydroxide  treat- 
ment contain  chromium,  nickel  and  copper  besides  iron  and 
manganese.  The  two  filters  are  ignited  and  the  precipitates 
fused  with  about  2  gms.  of  sodium  carbonate  and  half  a  gram  of 
potassium  nitrate.  The  fused  mass  is  treated  with  water  and 
the  solution  filtered.  The  residue  contains  the  nickel,  copper, 
iron  and  part  of  the  manganese;  the  filtrate  contains  the  chromium 
and  the  rest  of  the  manganese.  To  the  filtrate,  enough  ammonium 
nitrate  is  added  to  convert  all  the  sodium  salts  to  nitrates,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  to  small  volume  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia  from  time  to  time.  The  evaporated  solution 
is  diluted  to  50  c.c.  and  filtered.  The  precipitate  consists  of 
hydrated  manganese  dioxide  (alumina  and  silica  from  the 
reagents).  Boil  the  filtrate  to  drive  off  the  ammonia,  add  sul- 
phurous acid  to  reduce  any  chromic  acid,  boil  off  the  excess  of 
reducing  agent,  and  precipitate  the  chromium  by  the  careful 
addition  of  ammonia  to  the  boiling  solution.  Filter,  wash  and 
weigh  as  Cr203. 

The  filter  containing  the  insoluble  residue  from  the  above 
fusion  is  returned  to  the  same  crucible  in  which  the  fusion  was 
made  and  ignited.  The  ignited  oxides  are  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  solution  diluted  and  the  copper  precipitated  by 
hydrogen  sulphide.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  with  sulphuric 
acid  until  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  all  expelled,  whereupon  it  is 
diluted  and  treated  with  a  large  excess  of  ammonia  and  the 
nickel  determined  by  electrolysis  (see  p.  122). 

The  ether  solution  from  the  two  separatory  funnels  is 
shaken  with  water,  which  causes  the  separation  of  an  ether 
layer  from  the  solution  containing  the  iron  and  molybdenum 
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The  lower  layer  is,  therefore,  drawn  oflf;  the  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  containing  all  the  molybdenum  is  evaporated  nearly  to 
dryness,  the  cold  solution  treated  with  10  c.c.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  evaporated  until  the  sidphuric  acid  fumes 
freely.  The  cold  sulphuric  acid  solution  is  diluted  with  100  c.c. 
of  water,  reduced  by  the  careful  addition  of  ammonium  acid 
sulphite,  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  boiled  off,  and  the  cold 
solution  saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  in  a  200  c.c.  pressure 
bottle.  The  bottle  is  stoppered  and  heated  on  the  water  bath  for 
several  hours.  After  slowly  cooling,  the  precipitate  is  filtered  into 
a  Gooch  crucible  and  washed  with  water  containing  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid  and  finally  with  alcohol.  The  Gooch  crucible  is 
placed  within  a  larger  porcelain  crucible  so  that  the  bottom  of  the 
former  does  not  touch  that  of  the  latter,  covered  with  a  watch- 
glass  and  heated  gradually  until  there  is  no  more  odor  of  sulphur 
dioxide.  The  watch-glass  is  then  replaced  by  a  porcelain  crucible 
cover  and  the  heating  is  continued  until  the  ignited  precipitate 
becomes  bluish  white  in  color. 

The  Gooch  crucible  is  then  heated  to  faint  redness,  cooled  and 
weighed.  The  heating  and  weighing  is  repeated  until  the  pre- 
cipitate ceases  to  lose  in  weight.  The  crucible  is  then  placed  in 
the  suction  bottle  and  washed  with  ammonia  until  the  washings 
are  free  from  molybdenum.  The  crucible  is  again  heated  and 
weighed.  The  difference  in  weight  corresponds  to  the  amount 
of  molybdenum  trioxide.  A  small  amount  of  ferric  oxide  always 
remains  on  the  felt. 

METALS  OF  GROUP  I. 
SILVER,  LEAD,  MERCUROUS  MERCURY   (AND   THALLIUM). 
The  determination   of  lead   and   mercury   has   already  been 
considered;  it  remains  for  us  to  discuss  the  determination  of  silvrr. 

SILVER,  Ag.    At.  Wt.  107.88. 

Forms:  AgCl  and  Ag. 

Detennination  as  Silver  Chloride,  Ag.CL 

The  solution,  slightly  acid  with  nitric  acid,  is  heated  to  boiling 
and  the  silver  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
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drop  by  drop,  until  no  more  precipitate  is  formed.  The  precipitate 
is  allowed  to  settle  in  a  dark  place,  filtered  through  a  Gooch  cruci- 
ble and  washed,  first  with  water  containing  a  little  nitric  acid  until 
the  chloride  test  can  no  longer  be  obtained,  then  twice  with  alcohol 
or  water  in  order  to  remove  the  nitric  acid.  The  precipitate  is 
dried  first  at  100°  C.  and  finally  at  130®  C.  till  a  constant  weight  is 
obtained.  If  it  is  not  desired  to  use  a  Gooch  crucible  for  this 
determination,  the  silver  chloride  can  be  filtered  upon  an  ordinary 
washed  filter,  washed  as  before  and  dried  at  100*^  C.  As  much 
of  the  precipitate  as  possible  is  transferred  to  a  weighed  porcelain 
crucible,  the  filter  burned  (as  described  on  page  21)  in  a  platinum 
spiral  whereby  some  of  the  silver  chloride  adhering  to  it  will  be 
reduced  to  metal.  The  ash  of  the  filter  is  added  to  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  precipitate.  It  is  moistened  with  a  little  nitric  acid  and  a 
drop  or  two  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  dried  on  the  water- 
bath  and  then  heated  over  a  free  flame  until  the  silver  chloride 
begins  to  melt.    After  cooling  in  a  desiccator  it  is  weighed. 

Determination  as  Metal,  Ag. 

Metallic  silver  is  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  silver  oxide,  car- 
bonate, cyanide  or  the  salt  of  an  organic  acid.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  substance  must  be  heated  very  cautiously  at  first  in  a  covered 
crucible.  When  the  organic  substance  is  completely  charred, 
the  cover  is  removed  from  the  crucible  and  the  contents  are  ignited 
until  the  carbon  is  ( ompletely  biumed,  and  the  crucible  then  weighed. 

From  the  chloride,  bromide  (but  not  the  iodide)  and  sulphide, 
the  metal  may  be  obtained  by  igniting  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 
The  reduction  of  the  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  may  be  effect- 
ed very  conveniently  by  passing  the  electric  ciurent  through 
the  substance  after  it  has  been  melted  together.  The  porcelain 
crucible  containing  the  silver  halide  is  placed  in  a  crystallizing 
dish  and  near  it  is  placed  a  second  crucible  containing  a  little 
mercury  and  a  small  piece  of  zinc.  Upon  the  silver  salt  is  placed 
a  small  disk  of  platinum  foil,  which  is  fastened  to  a  platinum  wire; 
the  other  end  of  the  wire  dips  in  the  mercury  in  the  other  crucible. 
The  crystallizing  dish  is  filled  with  dilute  SJilphuric  acid  (1:20) 
so  that  the  crucible  is  entirely  covered  with  the  acid  and  it  is  then 
allowed  to  stand  over  night.  Next  morning  all  of  the  silver  salt 
will  be  found  to  be  reduced.    The  crucible  is  removed  from  the 
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acid,  washed  with  water,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  By  this 
simple  method,  E.  Lagutt  obtained  excellent  results.  If  the 
silver  halide  has  not  been  fused  to  a  compact  mass  small  particles 
of  the  silver  precipitate  are  likely  to  float  around  during  the  opera- 
tion, and  escape  reduction. 

Silver  can  abo  be  deposited  electrol3rtically,  but  this  method 
will  not  be  described  in  this  book,  for  it  offers  no  particular  advan- 
tages over  the  determination  as  silver  chloride  with  a  Gooch  cru- 
cible. 

Separatum  of  Silver  from  Other  Metah. 

As  almost  all  metal  chlorides  are  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid;  silver  is  separated  from  the  other  metals  by  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution.  If  the  solution  contains  mer- 
curous  salts  these  are  oxi(Uzed  before  the  addition  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid. 

For  the  separation  of  silver  from  gold  and  platinum  in  a!lo3rs 
consult  pages  225  and  236. 
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METALLOIDS   (ANIONS). 

GROUP  I. 

HYDROCHLORIC,  HYDROBROMIC,  HIDRIODIC,   HYDROCYANIC, 
HYDROFERROCYANIC,     H\T)ROFERRICYANIC,      SULPHOCY- 
ANIC,  AND  HYPOCHLOROUS   ACIDS. 

Hydrochloric  Acid,  HCL    Mol.  Wt.  36.47. 

Form :  Silver  Chloride^  AgCl. 

We  can  distinguish  between  two  cases: 

A.  The  chloride  solution  is  present  either  as  free  hydrochloric 
acid  or  as  a  chloride  soluble  in  water. 

B.  It  is  present  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  chloride. 

A.  The  Chloride  is  Present  in  Aqueous  Solution. 

If  only  metals  of  the  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  groups  are  present, 
the  cold  solution  is  made  slightly  acid  with  nitric  acid,  and  silver 
nitrate  is  slowly  added  with  constant  stirring  mitil  the  precipitate 
collects  together  and  further  addition  of  the  reagent  produces  no 
more  precipitation.  The  liquid  is  now  heated  to  boiling,  the  pre- 
cipitate allowed  to  settle  in  the  dark,  filtered  through  a  Gooch 
crucible  and  then  treated  exactly  as  described  in  the  determina- 
tion of  silver,  page  280. 

If  the  aqueous  solution  contains  a  chloride  of  a  heavy  metal, 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  follow  the  above  procedure.  If,  for 
example,  substances  are  present  which  on  boiling  are  changed  to 
insoluble  basic  salts,  it  is  evident  that  the  precipitate  of  silver  chlo- 
ride would  be  contaminated  with  these  substances  and  too  high 
results  would  be  obtained.  This  is  particularly  true  of  stannic 
and  ferric  salts.    Ferrous  salts,  on  the  other  hand,  in  case  only  little 
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nitric  acid  is  present,  reduce  silver  nitrate  to  metallic  silver  on 
heating  the  solution;  if  enough  nitric  acid  is  present  to  prevent 
the  reduction  to  silver,  the  danger  of  forming  basic  salts  still 
remains  to  be  feared.  In  such  cases  the  precipitation  is  effected 
as  before  from  a  cold  solution  and  the  subsequent  heating  is 
omitted. 

In  all  cases,  however,  it  is  better  to  first  remove  the  heavy 
metal  by  precipitation  with  ammonia,  caustic  soda  or  sodium 
carbonate. 

Example :  Analysis  of  Commercial  Tin  Chloride. 

Tin  chloride  is  obtained  either  as  a  solid  salt  corresponding 
to  the  formula  SnCl^+SHjO,  or  as  a  concentrated  aqueous  solu- 
tion. 

As  both  the  solid  salt  and  its  concentrated  solution  are  very 
hygroscopic,  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  out  the  portion  for  analysis 
from  a  stopp3red  vessel.     It  is  best  to  proceed  as  follows: 

A  large  sample  of  the  substance  (about  10  gm.)  is  placed  in  a 
tared  weighing  beaker,  closed  and  weighed.  About  10  c.c.  of  water 
are  added,  the  salt  is  completely  dissolved  to  a  homogeneous 
syrup  by  shaking,  and  the  beaker  is  again  weighed.  Four  more 
weighing  beakers  are  now  tared  and  into  each  is  placed  about 
2  c.c.  of  the  syrup.  Each  beaker  is  quickly  stoppered  and  then 
weighed. 

DeiermiruUion  of  Tin. — ^The  contents  of  one  of  the  weighing 
beakers  is  washed  into  a  400-500-c.c.  beaker,  diluted  to  about 
300  c.c.  and  a  few  drops  of  methyl  orange  are  added,  whereby  the 
liquid  is  colored  red.  .\mmonia  solution  (free  from  chloride)  is 
now  added  until  the  color  of  the  solution  is  changed  to  yellow  (an 
excess  of  ammonia  must  be  carefully  avoided  for  tin  hydrox- 
ide is  somewhat  soluble  in  ammonia).  The  solution  is  then  treated 
with  anunonium  nitrate  (5  c.c.  of  concentrated  ammonia  exactly 
neutralized  with  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.2),  boiled  for  one  or  two  min- 
utes, filtered,  and  washed  with  water  containing  ammonium  nitrate, 
and  weighed  as  SnO,. 

Determination  of  Chlorine. — The  filtrate  from  the  tin  hydroxide 
precipitate  is  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and  precipitated  in  the  cold 
with  silver  nitrate.    The  solution  is  then  heated  to  boiling  and. 
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after  the  precipitate  has-  settled,  it  is  filtered  through  a  Gooch 
crucible,  washed  with  cold  water  containing  a  little  nitric  acid, 
then  with  cold  water  or  alcohol,  dried  at  130^  C,  and  weighed. 
The  amount  of  tin  and  chlorine  present  is  computed  as  follows: 

Weight  of  Solid  Salt=A. 

Weight  of  the  Solid  Salt + Waters  B. 

Weight  of  the  Solution  taken  for  Analysis  »<>  a. 

Weight  of  the  SnO,  found  =  p. 

Weight  of  the  AgQ  found=p'. 

Since  B  gm.  of  the  solution  contain  A  gm.  of  the  solid  salt, 
then  the  amount  a  of  the  solution  taken  for  analysis  will  contain: 

B:A=^a:x 
x=  '-^=^  wt.  of  substance  taken. 

This  amount  of  substance  yielded  p  gm.  SnO,,  corresponding 
to: 

Sn03:Sn=p:x' 


and  in  percentage: 


^_Snj) 
SnO, 


B  'SnO, 
,,     lOOSn  p'B    ^  ^ 

bnO,   a- A     '^ 


In  the  same  way  the  amount  of  chlorine  present  is  found  to  be: 

lOOCl  p'.J5 


AgCl    a-A 


=  %C1. 


/o 


This  analysis  may  be  accomplished  much  more  rapidly  by  a 
volumetric  process.     (Consult  Vol.  Anal.) 

If  antimony  or  stannous  compounds  are  present,  the  above 
procedure  cannot  be  used.  It  has  been  proposed  to  add  tartaric 
acid  to  the  solution,  then  dilute  with  water  and  precipitate  the 
chlorine  with  silver  nitrate.  It  is  better,  however,  to  proceed  as 
follows:  The  antimony  is  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  as  its 
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sulphide,  the  excess  of  the  latter  is  removed  by  passing  carbon 
dioxide  through  the  solution,  after  which  the  precipitate  is  filtered 
and  washed.  The  filtrate  containing  all  the  chlorine  is  made 
slightly  ammoniacal,  a  little  hydrogen  peroxide  or  potassium  per- 
carbonate  is  added  (both  reagents  must  be  free  from  chloride)  and 
the  solution  boiled  imtil  the  excess  of  the  peroxide  is  destroyed. 
By  this  treatment  traces  of  hydrogen  sulphide  remaining  in  the 
solution  are  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid.  After  cooling,  the  solu- 
tion is  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  chlorine  determined  as 
silver  chloride  as  described  above. 

According  to  this  method,  chlorine  may  be  determined  in  the 
presence  of  large  amounts  of  hydrogen  sulphide  without  difficulty. 

It  is  less  practical  to  proceed  as  follows:  The  solution  is  satu- 
rated with  ammonia  and  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  precipitated  by 
the  addition  of  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  solution,  the  deposited 
silver  sulphide  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  ammonia,  and  the  silver 
chloride  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  acidifying  with  nitric 
acid. 

B.  Analysis  of  an  Insoluble  Chloride. 

The  substance  is  boiled  with  sodium  carbonate  solution  *  (free 
from  chloride),  and  the  chlorine  determined  in  the  filtrate  as  before. 

Many  chlorides,  e.g.  silver  chloride,  many  minerals  such  as 
apatite,t  sodalite,  and  rocks  containing  the  latter,  are  not  decom- 
posed by  boiling  them  with  sodium  carbonate.  In  such  cases,  the 
substance  must  be  fused  with  sodium  carbonate. 

Silver  chloride  should  be  mixed  with  three  times  as  much 
sodium  carbonate  and  heated  in  a  porcelain  crucible  until  the 
mass  has  sintered  together.  The  mass  is  treated  with  water,  the 
insoluble  silver  filtered  off,  and  the  chlorine  determined  in  the  fil- 
trate as  under  (a). 

For  the  determination  of  chlorine  in  rocks,  1  gm.  of  the  finely- 

♦  Mercurous  chloride  is  decomposed  only  slowly  by  sodium  carbonate 
solution,  but  readily  acted  upon  by  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide. 

t  Accoiding  to  Jannasch,  chlorine  in  apatite  may  be  determined  by  treat- 
ing the  finely  powdered  mineral  with  nitric  acid  and  silver  nitrate  on  the 
water-bath.  Ever3rthing  goes  into  solution  with  the  exception  of  silver 
chloride,  which  is  filtered  off  and  weighed.  (This  does  not  apply  to  a  sample 
of  apatite  contaminated  with  silica  or  silicates.) 
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powdered  material  is  fused  with  four  or  five  times  as  much  sodium 
carbonate  (or  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  sodium  and  potassium 
carbonates)  at  first  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  afterward  over  a  Teclu 
burner  or  the  blast-lamp.  The  melt  is  extracted  with  hot  water. 
After  cooling,  methyl  orange  is  added,  the  solution  is  acidified 
with  nitric  acid  and  allowed  to  stand  overnight.  If  silicic  acid 
has  precipitated  out  by  the  next  morning,  a  little  ammonia  is 
added,  the  solution  is  boiled,  filtered,  and  washed  with  hot  water. 
The  cold  filtrate  is  acidified  with  nitric  acid  and  the  chlorine 
determined  as  above. 

If  there  is  no  separation  of  silicic  acid  on  acidif3dng  the  water 
extraction  of  the  fusion  with  nitric  acid,*  the  chlorine  is  precipi- 
tated at  once  from  the  cold  solution. 

Free  Chlorine. 

If  it  is  desired  to  determine  gravimetrically  the  amount  of 
chlorine  in  a  sample  of  chlorine  water,  it  is  not  feasible  to  simplify 
add  silver  nitrate,  for  all  of  the  chlorine  is  not  precipitated  as  silver 
chloride;  a  part  of  it  remains  in  solution  as  soluble  silver  chlorate: 

6C1+  3H3O+  GAgNO, = 5AgCl+  AgC103+  6HXO3. 

The  chlorine,  therefore,  must  be  changed  to  hydrochloric  acid 
or  to  one  of  its  salts  before  attempting  to  precipitate  with  silver 
nitrate.    This  may  be  accomplished  in  several  ways: 

1 .  A  definite  amount  of  the  chlorine  water  is  transferred  bv  means 
of  a  pipette  to  a  flask  containing  ammonia  and  after  mixing  the  solu- 
tion is  heated  to  boiling.  After  cooling  the  liquid  is  acidified  with 
nitric  acid  and  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate.  The  ammonia  con- 
verts the  chlorine  partly  to  ammonium  chloride  and  partly  to  am- 
monium hypochlorite.  The  latter  is  decomposed  partly  in  the  cold 
and  quantitatively  on  warming  into  ammonium  chloride  and 
nit  rogen : 

(a)  2XH4OH  +2C1  =  XH4CI  +  XH4OCI  +  H2O; 

{J})  3XH40C1  +  2XH3  =  3H20  +  N2+3XH4C1. 

*  According  \o  W.  F.  Hillebrand,  there  is  no  separation  of  silicic  acid  to 
be  feared  from  1  g:m.  of  the  substance. 
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2.  Tlie  chlorine  water  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  sulphurous 
acid,  the  solution  is  made  ammoniacal,  hydrogen  peroxide  is  added, 
and  the  liquid  boiled  until  the  excess  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  re- 
moved. After  cooling  the  solution  is  acidified  with  nitric  acid, 
diluted  with  water,  and  the  chlorine  precipitated  by  means  of  silver 
nitrate. 

3.  The  chlorine  water  is  treated  with  dilute  caustic  soda  solu- 
tion, an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  arsenite  is  added  (arsenic 
trioxide  dissolved  in  sodium  carbonate)  imtil  a  drop  of  the  liquid 
will  not  turn  a  piece  of  iodo-starch  paper  blue.  It  is  then  acidi- 
fied with  nitric  acid  and  the  chlorine  precipitated  by  a  soluble 
silver  salt. 

If  the  solution  contains  both  free  chlorine  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  total  chlorine  is  determined  by  one  of  the  above  methods, 
while  the  free  chlorine  is  determined  in  a  separate  sample  by  a 
volumetric  process  (see  lodimetry). 

Determination  of  Chlorine  in  Non-electroljrtes  (Organic 

Compounds). 

A,  Method  of  Cariusj^ 

Principle. — ^The  method  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  all  organic 
compounds  are  decomposed  by  heating  with  concentrated  nitric 
acid  at  a  high  temperature  under  pressure.  If  the  substance  con- 
tains halogen  (sulphur,  phosphorus,  or  arsenic,),  it  is  first  set 
free  as  such,  but  on  account  of  the  reducing  action  of  the  nitrous 
acid  formed  it  is  then  changed  over  into  its  hydrogen  compound. 
The  latter,  however,  is  partly  oxidized  by  the  nitric  acid.  The 
reaction  is  therefore  a  reversible  one.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
substance  is  heated  under  the  same  conditions  with  nitric  acid  in 

« 

the  presence  of  silver  nitrate,  the  halogen  hydride  is  converted  into 
silver  halide  as  fast  as  it  is  formed  and  the  halogen  is  in  this  case 
quantitatively  changed  into  its  silver  salt.  Sulphur,  phosphorus, 
and  arsenic  are  oxidized  in  the  same  way  to  sulphuric,  phosphoric, 
and  arsenic  acids  and  any  metals  present  form  nitrates. 

*  Ann.  d.  Chexn.  u.  Phann.  (1865),  136,  p.  129,  and  Zelt.  f.  anaL  Chem. 
4,  p.  451. 
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Procedure  for  the  Halogen  Determinatum. 

A  glass  tube  made  of  difficultly  fusible  glass  (about  50  cm. 
loiig,  2  cm.  in  diameter,  with  walls  about  2  mm.  thick)  is  sealed  at 
one  end,  thoroughly  cleaned  and  dried  by  sucking  air  through  it. 

About  0.5  gm.  of  powdered  silver  nitrate  (or  in  the  case  of 
substances  rich  in  halogen  as  much  as  1  gm.  may  be  used)  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  tube  by  pouring  the  powder 
through  a  cylinder  made  by  rolling  up  a 
piece  of  glazed  paper  and  shoving  the  paper 
into  the  tube  until  it  reaches  about  the 
middle  of  it.  About  40  c.c.  of  pure  nitric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1.5)  free  from  chlorine  arc 
poured  into  the  tube  through  a  funnel 
whose  stem  is  about  40  cm.  long.  In  this 
way  only  the  lower  half  of  the  tube  is  vet 
with  the  acid.  The  tube  is  then  inclined 
f1  to  one  side  and  from  0.15-0.2  gm.  of  the 
substance  contained  in  a  small  glass  tube 
closed  at  one  end  is  introduced  into  it  (this 
smaller  tube  should  be  about  5  cm.  long 
and  5  mm.  wide).  As  soon  as  the  tube 
containing  the  substance  has  reached  the 
acid,  it  remains  suspended  (Fig.  45,  a).  It 
is  very  important  that  the  substance  should  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  acid  before  the  tube  is  closed  at  the  upper  end,  as  other- 
wbe  there  is  likelihood  of  some  halogen  escaping. 

The  upper  end  of  the  tulw  is  now  heated  very  cautiously  in 
the  flame  of  the  blast^lamp  until  the  tube  begins  to  soften  and 
thicken  (Fig.  45,  ft).  It  is  then  drawn  out  into  a  3-5  cm,  long, 
tiiick-walled  capillary  and  the  end  fused  together  (Fig.  45,  c). 

After  the  tube  has  become  cold,  it  is  enveloped  in  asbestos 
paper,  carefully  shoved  into  the  iron  mantle  of  a  "bomb  furnace," 
and  gradually  heated.  Aliphatic  substances  are  usually  decom- 
posed by  heating  four  hours  at  150-200°  C;  substances  of  the 
aromatic  series  usually  require  from  eight  to  ten  hours'  heating  at 
250-300°  C,  while  in  some  cases  an  even  longer  heating  at  a  higher 
temperature  is  necessary.    The  time  and  temperature  must  be 


Fio.  45. 
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found  out  for  each  substance  by  experiment.    The  decomposition 

is  co'nplet3  when  on  cooling   the  contents  of  the  tube   neither 

crystals  nor  drops  of  oil  are  to  be  recognized  *    The  heating  is  so 

regulated  that  after  three  hours  the  temperature  of  about  200®  C. 

is  reached,  after  three  hours  more  250-270**  C,  and  finally  after 

another  three  hours  a  temperature  of  about  300**  C.  is  attained.f 

After  the  heating  is  finished,  the  tube  is  allowed  to  cool  completely 

in  the  furnace,  the  iron  mantle  together  with  the  tube  is  then 

removed,  and  by  slightly  inclining  the  mantle  the  capillary  of  the 

tube  is  brought  out  into  the  open  air.    In  most  cases  a  drop  of 

liquid  will  be  found  in  the  point  of  the  latter.    In  order  not  to  lose 

this,  the  out3r  point  of  the  capillary  is  carefully  heated  with  a 

free  flame,  and  by  this  means  the  liquid  is  driven  back  into  the 

other  part  of  the  tube.    The  point  of  the  capillary  is  now  more 

strongly  heated  %  until  the  glass  softens,  when  it  will  be  blown  out 

in  consequence  of  the  pressure  within  the  tube.    The  gas  escapes 

with  a  hissing  sound.    When  the  contents  of  the  tube  are  at  the 

atmospheric  pressure,  a  scratch  is  made  upon  it  with  a  file  just 

below  the  capillary,  and  this  is  touched  with  a  hot  glass  rod,  whereby 

the  tube  usually  breaks  and  the  upper  part  can  be  removed.    The 

contents  of  the  tube  are  then  carefully  poiu-ed  into  a  fairly  large 

beaker  without  breaking  the  little  tube  in  which  the  substance  was 

weighed  out,  and  the  inner  part  of  the  tube  as  well  as  its  capillary 

is  washed  out  with  water.     The  liquid  in  the  beaker  is  diluted  to 

about  300  c.c.  and  heated  to  boiling.    After  cooling,  the  insoluble 

silver  halide  is  filtered  off  through  a  Gooch  crucible,  and  after 

washing  and  drying  at  130°  C.  its  weight  is  determined. 

If  it  is  thought  that  the  precipitate  is  contaminated  by  frag- 
ments of  broken  glass,  as  is  often  the  case  even  with  careful  work, 
the  clear  liquid  is  decanted  through  a  filter,  the  residue  washed  by 

*  Sometimes,  with  substances  rich  in  sulphur,  crystals  of  nitrosyl  sulphuric 
acid  are  formed  and  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  tube.  They  are  easily  distin- 
guished from  crystals  of  the  undeconiposed  substance. 

t  Such  a  high  pressure  is  often  attained  that  the  tube  bursts  as  soon  as  it 
is  heated  very  hot.  In  such  cases  it  should  be  heated  to  only  200°  Q.,  allowed 
to  cool,  the  capillary  opened  and  the  gas  set  free.  It  is  then  fused  together 
again  and  heated  to  the  desired  temperature. 

%  Before  heating,  the  tube  and  the  hand  should  be  wrapped  in  a  towel  to 
avoid  accidents. 
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decantation  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  silver  reaction,  and  the  residue  (except  when  it  is  silver  iodide) 
is  dissolved  in  warm  ammonia  water.  The  solution  is  filtered 
through  the  same  filter,  but  the  filtrate  is  this  time  collected  in  a 
fresh  beaker.  After  washing  the  filter  with  dilute  ammonia,  the 
filtrate  is  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  heated  to  boiling,  and  after 
allowing  the  silver  chloride  or  bromide  to  settle  in  the  dark,  it  is 
filtered  through  a  Gooch  crucible,  dried  at  130®  C,  and  weighed. 

In  the  case  of  silver  iodide,  it  cannot  be  dissolved  in  ammonia 
and  in  this  way  separated  from  splinters  of  glass.  In  this  case  the 
substance,  together  with  the  glass,  is  filtered  through  an  ordinary 
washed  filter  (not  a  Gooch  crucible),  completely  washed  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  then  once  with  alcohol  in  order  to  remove  the  nitric 
acid,  and  dried  at  100®  C.  A&  much  of  the  precipitate  as  possible 
is  transferred  to  a  watch-glass,  the  filter  burned,  and  its  ash  placed 
in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible.  A  little  dilute  nitric  acid  is  added 
(in  order  to  change  any  reduced  silver  into  the  nitrate),  the  liquid  is 
evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  a  few  drops  of  water  and  a  drop  of 
pure  hydriodic  acid  are  added,  and  the  contents  of  the  crucible  are 
again  evaporated  to  dryness,  when  the  main  part  of  the  precipitate  is 
added,  heated  until  it  begins  to  fuse,  and  then  weighed.  The  mass 
in  the  crucible  is  then  covered  with  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a 
piece  of  chemically  pure  zinc  is  added,  and  the  crucible  allowed  to 
stand  overnight.  After  this  time  the  silver  iodide  will  be  com- 
pletely reduced  to  metallic  silver.  The  zinc  is  removed,  and  the 
residue  washed  by  decanting  several  times  with  water  until  the 
iodine  reaction  can  no  longer  be  detected.  The  residue  is  then 
warmed  with  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  the  water-bath,  in  order  to 
dissolve  the  silver,  the  solution  is  filtered  through  a  small'filter; 
and  the  latter  is  washed  with  water  and  dried.  This  filter  is  ig- 
nited in  a  crucible  and  the  residue  (the  glass)  is  weighed.  This 
second  weight  deducted  from  the  former  gives  the  amount  of  silver 
iodide  present. 

This  method  is  also  suitable  for  obtaining  lead  and  mercury 
from  organic  compounds  in  a  form  which  can  be  precipitated  by 
hydrogen  sulphide. 

The  method  of  Carius  is  by  far  the  best  for  the  determination  of 
halogens  in  organic  substances  when  only  one  of  the  halogens  is 
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present.     If  two  or  three  of  them  are  present  at  the  same  time, 
the  "  lime  method  "  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  Lime  Method. 
Into  a  glass  tube  made  of  difficultly  fusible  glass  (about  40  cm. 
long,  1  cm.  wide  and  closed  at  one  end),  a  layer  of  lime  (free 
from  chloride)  from  5  to  6  cm.  long  is  introduced,  then  about  0.5 
gm.  of  substance,  and  finally  5  cm.  more  of  lime.   The  substance  is 
then  mixed  thoroughly  with  the  lime  by  means  of  a  copper  wire 
whose  end  is  wound  into  a  spiral.     The  tube  is  nearly  filled 
with  lime,  placed  on  its  side,  and  gently  tapped  so  that  a  small 
canal  is  formed  above  the  lime.    The  tube  is  then  placed  in  a  small 
combustion  furnace  (cf .  Carbon)  and  heated.    First  of  all  the  front 
end  of  the  tube,  free  from  substance,  is  heated  to  a  dull  redness, 
then  the  back  end,  and  afterward  the  other  burners  are  lighted  one 
after  another  until  finally  the  whole  tube  is  at  a  dull-red  heat.   After 
cooling,  the  contents  of  the  tube  are  transferred  to  a  large  beaker 
and  the  lime  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid  free  from  chlorine.     The 
carbon  is  filtered  off,  and  the  halogen  precipitated  with  silver  nitrate. 
If  the  lime  contains  calcium  sulphate,  this  is  reduced  to  sul- 
phide, so  that  some  silver  sulphide  is  likely  to  be  precipitated  with 
the  silver  halide.    In  this  case  the  solution  is  treated  with  hydrogen 
peroxide  (free  from  halogen)  before  enough  nitric  acid  has  been 
added  to  make  the  solution  acid,  the  liquid  is  boiled  to  remove 
the  excess  of  the  reagent,  then  acidified,  filtered,  and  precipitated 
with  silver  nitrate.*     In  the  analysis  of  substances  rich  in  nitrogen, 
it  is  possible  that  some   soluble  calcium  cyanide  will  be  formed. 
In  this  case  care  must  be  taken  that  the  silver  precipitate  con- 
tains no  silver  cyanide  (cf.  Separation  of  Cyanogen  from  Chlorine- 
Bromine,  and  Iodine,  p.  301). 

HYDROBROMIC  ACID,  HBr.     Mol.  Wt.  80.93. 
Form:  Silver  Bromide,  AgBr. 
Hydrobromic  acid  is  determined  exactly  the  same  as  hydro- 
chloric acid.     This  is  also  true  of  the  determination  of  free  bro- 
mine, and  bromine  in  non-electrolytes. 

*  W.  Biltz  (Chem.Ztg. ,  1903, Hep.  142),  separates  the  halides  from  sulphide 
by  treating  the  precipitated  silver  salts  with  an  ammoniacal  sodium  thiosul- 
phate  solutioii,  whereby  the  silver  halide  goes  into  solution,  from  which  the 
silver  is  precipitated  as  silver  sulphide,  by  adding  ammonium  sulphide,  and 
determined  as  silver. 
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Hydriodic  Acid,  HI.    Mol.  Wt.  127.93. 

Forms:  Silver  Iodide,  Agl,  and  Palladous 

Iodide,  Pdl,. 

(a)  Determination  as  Silver  Iodide. 

The  determination  of  hydriodic  acid  is  carried  out  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  the  analysis  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  filter  the  silver  iodide  through  an  ordinary  washed  filter 
instead  of  through  a  Gooch  crucible,  the  procedure  described  on 
p.  290  is  used,  converting  the  reduced  metal  to  iodide  by  dissolv- 
ing in  nitric  acid  and  adding  hydriodic  acid.  In  case  there  is  no 
hydriodic  acid  at  our  disposal,  the  main  portion  of  the  precipitate 
is  placed  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible  and  heated  until  it  b^ns 
to  melt  and  then  weighed.  The  filter  ash  is  placed  in  another 
crucible,  and  treated  with  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  whereby 
the  silver  and  any  unreduced  iodide  are  changed  to  silver  chloride. 
The  silver  chloride  is  weighed  and  the  equivalent  amount  of  silver 
iodide  is  added  to  the  weight  of  the  main  part  of  the  precipitate. 

Example. — Suppose  a  grams  substance  gave  p  grams  silver 
iodide  and  p^  grams  silver  chloride,  then 

AgCl:AgI=»p':af, 

Agl 
We  have,  therefore,  in  a  grams  substance  p+  t^ZniP'  grams  silver 

iodide,  and  the  amount  of  iodine  present  may  be  calculated  in  the 
usual  manner. 

(b)  Determination  as  PaUadoiLS  Iodide. 

This  important  method  for  the  separation  of  iodine  from 
bromine  and  chlorine  is  carried  out  as  follows; 

The  solution  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid^  and  palladous 
chloride  solution  is  added  until  no  more  precipitate  is  formed. 
After  standing  one  or  two  days  in  a  warm  place,  the  brownish- 
black  precipitate  of  palladous  iodide  is  filtered  through  a  Gooch 
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crucible,  or  through  a  tared  filter  that  has  been  dried  at  100**  C, 
washed  with  wann  water,  dried  at  100°  C,  and  weighed  as  Pdl,. 

According  to  Rose,  the  Pdlj  may  be  changed  to  palladium  by 
igniting  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  from  the  weight  of  the  palla- 
dium the  amount  of  iodine  calculated. 


Separatiok  of  the  Halogens  from  Ore  Another. 

I*  Separation  of  Iodine  from  Chlorine, 

(a)  The  Palladous  Iodide  Method, 

The  iodine  is  determined  as  above  as  palladous  iodide,  and  in  a 
second  sample  the  sum  of  the  chlorine  and  iodine  is  determined 
from  the  weight  of  their  insoluble  silver  salts. 

(6)  Method  of  Gooch. 

This  method  depends  upon  the  fact  that  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
the  three  halogens,  nitrous  acid  sets  free  iodine  alone: 

2KI + 2KN0,+  4H3SO, = 4KHS0,+  2N0+  2H,0+ 1,, 

which  escapes  from  the  solution  on  boiling.  In  one  sample,  there- 
fore, the  halogens  are  precipitated  together  in  the  form  of  their 
silver  salts,  in  a  second  sample  the  amount  of  the  chlorine  is  deter- 
mined after  setting  free  the  iodine  by  means  of  nitrous  acid,  and 
the  amount  of  iodine  determined  by  difference.  In  order  to  obtain 
correct  results  by  this  method,  the  solution  must  be  very  dilute 
when  it  is  boiled  to  expel  the  iodine;  otherwise  some  chlorine 
escapes. 

Procedure. — ^The  mixture  of  the  halogen  salts  (about  0.5  gm. 
of  the  substance  should  be  dissolved  in  600-700  c.c.  water  in  a 
liter  flask)  is  treated  with  2-3  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
0.5-1  gm.  of  solid  potassium  nitrite  (free  from  halogen)  is  added, 
and  the  solution  is  boiled  until  entirely  colorless;  in  most  cases  this 
is  accomplished  in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  contents 
of  the  flask  are  now  treated  with  silver  nitrate  solution,  and  the 
resulting  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle.  It  is  filtered  through  a 
Gooch  crucible,  and  weighed. 
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(c)  Method  of  Jannasch.* 

Jannasch  proceeds  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Gooch,  but  in- 
stead of  letting  the  iodine  escape,  he  collects  in  it  a  mixture  of 
caustic  soda  and  hydrogen  peroxide,  whereby  it  is  transformed  to 
sodium  iodide  and  is  subsequently  determined  as  silver  iodide. 
In  the  other  solution  the  chlorine  is  determined  in  the  usual  way. 

Procedure, — ^The  solution  containing  the  two  halogens  is  placed 
in  a  li-liter  round-bottomed  flask  and  diluted  to  a  volume  of  600-700 
c.c.  Like  a  wash-bottle,  this  flask  is  provided  with  one  glass  tube 
reaching  to  the  bottom,  through  which  vapor  can  be  conducted 
into  the  flask,  and  with  another  shorter  tube  for  the  escape  of  gas. 
This  second  tube  is  connected  with  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  for  a  re- 
ceiver, and  this  is  in  turn  connected  with  a  P61igot  tube.  About 
50  c.c.  of  pure  5  per  cent,  caustic  soda  solution  are  placed  in  the 
Erlenmeyer  flask,  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen  peroxide  free  from 
chlorine  is  added,  and  the  mixture  cooled  by  surrounding  the  flask 
with  ice  or  snow.  The  P61igot  tube  is  likewise  filled  with  a  suitable 
amount  of  caustic  soda  and  hydrogen  peroxide.  From  5-10  c.c. 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1:5)  and  10  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  sodium 
nitrite  solution  are  now  added  to  the  solution  containing  the  halo- 
gens, the  flask  is  immediately  closed,  and  the  contents  of  the  flask 
are  heated  over  a  free  flame  while  water  vapor  is  at  the  same  time 
conducted  into  it.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  begins  to  boil,  the  space 
above  is  filled  with  violet  vapors  of  iodine,  which  are  graduaUy 
driven  over  into  the  Erlenmeyer  flask,  where,  with  evolution  of 
oxygen,  they  are  completely  absorbed  by  the  hydrogen  peroxide 
solution.  The  iodine  is  changed  into  sodium  iodide  and  sodium 
hypoiodite  by  means  of  the  dilute  alkali : 

21+ 2NaOH  =  Nal+  NaOI+  H,0. 

The  sodium  hypoiodite.  however,  is  reduced  by  the  hydrogen 
peroxide  to  sodium  iodide: 

NaOI  +  Ufii  =  H,0  +  0, + Nal. 

When  all  the  iodine  is  driven  over  into  the  receiver  (which  is 
always  the  case  after  the  solution  in  the  flask  has  become  colorless 

*  Zeit.  fiir  anorg.  Chem.  I,  p.  144,  and  Prakt.  Leit.  der  Gewichts-analyae, 
p.  182  et  seq. 
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and  has  been  boiled  for  twenty  minutes  longer),  the  delivery-tube 
between  the  distilling-flask  and  the  Erlenmeyer  flask  is  removed, 
the  liquid  within  it  is  washed  with  hot  water  into  the  Erlenmeyer 
and  the  current  of  steam  is  stopped.  The  contents  of  the  P^Ugot 
tube  are  added  to  the  Erlenmeyer  flask  and  the  solution  heated  to 
boiling  in  order  to  remove  the  excess  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  After 
cooling,  the  liquid  is  acidified  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid;  this  always 
causes  a  yellow  coloration  due  to  free  iodine.*  The  solution,  there- 
fore, is  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphurous  acid,  whereby  it  is 
completely  decolorized.  An  excess  of  silver  nitrate  and  a  little 
nitric  acid  are  then  added,  the  liquid  is  boiled,  and  the  silver 
iodide  filtered  through  a  Gooch  crucible  and  weighed. 

For  the  chlorine  determination,  the  contents  of  the  distiUing- 
flask  are  transferred  to  a  beaker  and  the  chlorine  determined  as 
silver  chloride. 

Remark, — This  method  has  been  carefully  tested  in  the  author's 
laboratory  by  O.  Brunner,  and  in  the  above  form  has  been  found 
to  give  very  exact  results. 

Jannasch  recommends  a  slightly  different  procedure.  He 
adds  silver  nitrate,  directly  to  the  alkaline  solution  in  the  Erlen- 
meyer flask.  In  this  way  accurate  results  are  obtained  provided 
there  is  no  iodate  formed  by  the  absorption  of  the  iodine.  In 
the  latter  case,  due  to  insufficient  cooling  of  the  contents  of  the 
receiver,  the  addition  of  silver  nitrate  results  in  the  formation  of 
some  silver  iodate,  and  this  amount  of  iodine  escapes  determination, 
for  silver  iodate  is  soluble  (though  difficultly  so).  In  such  cases 
the  results  obtained  are  too  low.  If  the  solution  is  acidified,  how- 
ever, the  presence  of  the  iodate  is  shown  by  the  separation  of  a 
little  iodine,  and  this  can  be  changed  by  sulphurous  acid  to  iodide, 
and  accurate  results  will  be  obtained. 


*  If  the  above  directions  are  closely  followed,  there  should  not  be  much 
separation  of  iodine.  It  may  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  small  amount 
of  nitrous  acid  which  is  not  oxidized  to  nitric  acid  by  hydrogen  peroxide  or 
if  the  contents  of  the  Erlenmeyer  flask  are  not  kept  cool,  appreciable  amounts 
of  sodium  iodate  (NalO,)  are  formed,  and  the  latter  is  not  reduced  by  hydro- 
gen peroxide.  In  this  case  there  is  a  separation  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
iodine  on  acidifying  the  solution,  but  the  addition  of  sulphurous  acid  changes 
it  to  iodide  without  loss. 
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Determination  of  the  Halogens  by  Indirect  Analysis. 

(a)  Determination  of  Bromine  together  with  Chlorine. 

Principle. — In  this  method  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  silver 
salts  of  the  two  halogens  is  first  determined  and  afterwards  the 
silver  bromide  converted  to  silver  chloride  by  heating  in  a  current 
of  chlorine. 

Procedure, — ^The  solution  containing  about  0.5  gm.  of  the 
halogen  salt  is  acidified  with  a  little  nitric  acid  (free  from  chlorine) 
and  precipitated  in  the  cold  by  the  addition  of  a  slight  excess  of 
silver  nitrate.  The  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling,  with  frequent  stir- 
ring, and  after  cooling  again,  the  precipitate  is  filtered  through 
a  15  cm.  long,  asbestos  filter-tube  made  of  difficultly  fusible  glass. 
The  precipitate  is  dried  at  150**  C.  and  weighed  after  cooling. 

For  the  transformation  of  the  bromide  into  chloride,  the  asbes- 
tos is  shoved  forward  a  little  in  the  tube  by  means  of  a  glass  rod 
(in  order  that  the  gas  may  pass  through  it  more  readily),  the  tube 
is  fastened  in  a  slightly  inclined  position,  and  a  current  of  dry 
chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  it.  At  the  same  time  the  tube  b 
heated  cautiously  by  moving  a  small  flame  back  and  forth.  During 
the  first  half  hour  the  precipitate  should  not  be  heated  hot 
enough  to  melt  it;  finally,  however,  the  temperature  is  raised 
until  it  begins  to  melt,  after  which  the  chlorine  is  replaced  by  air, 
and  after  cooling  the  residue  is  again  weighed. 

If  p  represents  the  combined  weight  of  the  two  silver  salts, 
.and  q  the  weight  after  the  silver  has  been  completely  changed 
to  chloride,  then 

AgQ       AgBr 

1.  a;    +    y    «p 

2.  X    -h  my   ^  q  (AgCl) 

and  from  this  it  follows: 

In  this  equation  m=^^^  =0.7633. 

If  this  value  is  substituted  in  equation  (3),  we  obtain 

(AgBr)y-4.224  (p-g) 
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and 

(AgCl)  a?«p-y 

from  which  the  amount  of  bromine  and  chlorine  may  be  calculated. 

(6)  Determination  of  Iodine  together  with  Chlorine. 

The  same  procedure  is  used  as  above  described 
If  p  represents  the  weight  of  silver  iodide + silver  chloride  and 
q  the  weight  after  the  silver  has  been  converted  to  chloride,  then 

AgQ     Agl 

1.  X  +    y  =  p 

2.  X  •{-  my  ^  q  (AgCl) 

and  from  this  it  follows: 

m=:^^= 0.6105. 
Agl 

If  this  value  is  substituted  in  equation  (3),  we  obtain 

(Agl)    y=2.567(p-3) 

and 

(AgCa)  x^p-y. 

(c)  Determination  of  Bromine  in  the  Presence  of  Iodine. 

In  this  case  p  represents  the  weight  of  the  silver  bromide  and 
silver  iodide,  and  q  as  before  the  corresponding  weight  of  silver 
ehloride; 

Agl    AgBr 

1.  X  +    y  =  p 

2.  mx  +  ny  =  ^(AgCl) 

and 

«  n  1 

O.   X*^ -p — ' flf, 

n^m'^    n—rn^ 
in  which 

m-^-0.6105     and    n-^^ -0.7633. 
Agl  AgBr 
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If  these  values  for  m  and  n  are  substituted  in  equation  (3X 
we  obtain 

(Agl)  x=4.996-p-6.545-3 
and 

(AgBr)  y=^p-x. 

(d)  Determinalion  of  Iodine,  Bromine,  and  Chlorine  in  the  Presence 

of  One  Another. 

In  one  portion  of  the  substance  the  total  weight  (P)  of  the 
halogen  salts  is  determined,  and  this  is  changed  over  into  chloride 
whose  weight  (Q)  is  obtained.  In  a  second  portion  of  the  substance, 
the  iodine  is  determined  as  palladous  iodide,  whose  weight  is  (t). 

If  (0  is  multiplied  by  1.303,  the  corresponding  weight  of  silver 
iodide  is  obtained  (p). 

If  (p)  is  subtracted  from  (P),  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the 
silver  bromide  and  silver  chloride  is  obtained  (P— p). 

Again,  if  (t)  is  multiplied  by  0.7951,  the  corresponding  weight 
of  silver  chloride  is  obtained  (q),  and  if  this  is  subtracted  from  (Q), 
the  amount  of  silver  chloride  (Q—q)  will  be  obtained  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  amount  that  would  be  obtained  from  the  weight 

(p-p). 

If,  then,  the  amount  of  silver  chloride  is  designated  by  x  and 
the  amount  of  silver  bromide  by  y,  we  have: 

Aga    AgBr 

1.  X  +     t/  =  (P-p) 

2.  X  +  my  r^  (Q—q) 
from  which  follows  from  p.  297,  (a) : 

(AgBr)  y=4.224[(P-p)-(Q-3)] 

and 

(AgQ)  x«(P-p)-y. 

Instead  of  determining  the  iodine  as  palladous  iodide  it  may 
be  removed  as  on  page  293,  b,  by  treatment  with  nitrous  acid 
and  the  weight  of  the  silver  bromide  +  silver  chloride  obtained. 
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The  amount  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  follows  from  the 
above  calculation. 

For  the  determination  of  bromine  and  iodine  volumetrically 
consult  Part  II,  lodimetry. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid,  HCN.    Mol.  Wt.  27.02. 

Forms:  Silver  Cyanide,  AgCN,  and  Metallic 

Silver,  Ag. 

Free  hydrocyanic  acid  as  well  as  the  cyanides  of  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths  are  decomposed  quantitatively  by  silver  nitrate 
with  the  formation  of  insoluble  silver  cyanide. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  desired  to  determine  gravimetrically  the 
amount  of  cyanide  present  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  or  of  an  alkaline  cyanide,  the  cold  solution  is  treated  with  an 
excess  of  silver  nitrate,  stirred,  a  little  dilute  nitric  acid  is  added, 
the  precipitate  allowed  to  settle  and  it  is  then  filtered  through  a 
weighed  filter,  dried  at  100^  C.  and  weighed.  To  confirm  the 
result,  the  silver  cyanide  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  the  filter 
biuned  in  a  platinum  spiral,  its  ash  added  to  the  main  portion 
of  the  precipitate,  and  the  contents  of  the  crucible  ignited,  at 
first  gently  and  finally  imtil  the  silver  begins  to  melt;  it  is  then 
weighed. 

By  the  decomposition  of  the  silver  cyanide,  difficultly  volatile 
paracyanide  is  formed,  but  this  is  giadually  burned  away  by 
igniting  the  contents  of  the  open  crucible. 

Example :  Determination  of  Hydrocyanic  acid  in  Bitter-almond 
Water. — ^Bitter-almond  water  contains  cyanogen  as  free  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  as  ammonium  cyanide,  but  the  greater  part  is  present  as 
mandelic  acid  nitrile,  CaH5CH(0H)CN.  The  latter  compound  is  not 
decomposed  in  aqueous  solution  by  means  of  silver  nitrate,  but  is 
readily  acted  upon  by  the  latter  if  the  solution  is  made  ammoniacal 
after  the  addition  of  the  silver  nitrate  and  then  made  acid. 

The  gravimetric  determination  of  the  cyanogen  present  is  per- 
formed according  to  the  method  of  Feldhaus  *  as  follows: 

100  gms.  of  bitter-almond  water  are  treated  with  10  c.c.  of  a  10 
per  cent,  silver  nitrate  solution,  2-3  c.c.  of  concentrated  ammonia 

♦  Zeit.  fiiranal.  Chem.  Ill  (1864),  p.  34. 
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are  added,  the  solution  is  immediately  acidified  with  nitrie  acid^ 

the  precipitate  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  HON  determined  as 

described  above. 

Liebig's  volumetric  method  is  much  more  satisfactory  for  this 

determination  (see  Part  II,  Precipitation  Analyses). 

If  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  amoimt  of  cyanogen  in  a  solid 

alkali  cyanide,  a  weighed  amount  of  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  water 

containing  silver  nitrate,  and  the  solution  then  acidified   with 

nitric  acid  and  the  precipitate  treated  as  above. 

If  the  cyanide  is  dissolved  in  water  before  the  addition  of  the 

silver  nitrate,  there  is  alwa5rs  a  slight  loss  of  hydrocyanic  acid- 
Some   complex   cyanides   are   quantitatively  decomposed  by 

silver  nitrate,  e.g.  those  of  nickel,  zinc,  and  copper  (the  latter 

only  slowly) ;  while  others  such  as  the  ferro-  and  ferricyanides  ol 

the  alkalies  (and  mercm-ic  cyanide)  are  not. 

Determination  of  Cyanogen  in  Mercuric  Cyanide,  Method  of  Rose. 

Mercuric  cyanide  is  a  non-electrolyi;e  and  is  consequently  not 
precipitated  by  silver  nitrate,  but  it  is  acted  upon  by  hydrogen 
sulphide  with  the  formation  of  insoluble  merciu-ic  sulphide  and 
hydrocyanic  acid: 

Hg(CN),+H,S=>HgS+2HCN. 

This  reaction,  however,  cannot  take  place  in  neutral  or  add 
isolutions  on  account  of  the  volatility  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid;  it 
must  be  performed  in  an  alkaline  solution.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  introduction  of  an  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide  into  the  solu- 
tion, the  following  procedure  is  necessary: 

The  solution  of  the  mercuric  cyanide  is  treated  with  about 
twice  as  much  zinc  sulphate  dissolved  in  ammonia.  If  this  should 
cause  a  turbidity,  enough  ammonia  is  added  to  dear  it  up  and 
hydrogen  sulphide  water  is  then  slowly  poured  in.  This  causes  at 
first  a  brown  precipitate  which  becomes  black  on  stirring.  The 
hydrogen  sulphide  water  is  added  until  the  upper  liquid  shows 
a  jnire  white  precipitate  of  zinc  sulphide.  The  zinc  sulphate, 
therefore,  serves,  as  it  were,  as  an  indicator,  inasmuch  as  the 
pure  white  precipitate  will  not  be  formed  until  the  mercury  is 
completely   precipitated.    The    precipitated   sulphides    are   now 
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filtered  ofT  and  washed  with  dilute  ammonia.  The  filtrate  eon- 
tains  all  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  and  is  treated  with  an  excess  of 
silver  nitrate,  acidified  with  nitric  acid  filtered  and  the  weight  of 
the  silver  cyanide  determined  as  described  on  page  299. 

Determination  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  and  Halogen  Hydride  in  the 
Presence  of  One  Another,  according  to  Neubauer  and 
Kemer.* 

The  solution  is  treated  with  silver  nitrate  in  the  cold,  the 
precipitate  filtered,  dried  at  100**  C.  and  in  this  way  the  total 
weight  of  the  silver  salts  is  determined.  A  definite  amount  of 
the  precipitate  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  heated  imtil  it 
is  completely  melted,  and  then  reduced  with  zinc  and  sulphuric 
acid  as  described  on  page  290.  The  metallic  silver  and  para* 
cyanogen  are  filtered  off  and  the  halogen  determined  in  the  fil« 
trate  according  to  page  282  et  seq. 

The  above  separation  can  be  more  satisfactorily  effected  by 
means  of  a  volumetric  process  (See  Precipitation  Analyses). 


SULPHOCYAHIC  AaD,  HCNS.     Mol.  Wt.  59.09. 

Forms:  Cu2(CNS)2,  Ag(CNS),  BaS04. 

I.  Determination  as  Cuprous  Sulphocyanate,  Cu2(CNS)2. 

The  solution  of  the  alkali  sulphocyanate,  which  is  neutral  or 
slightly  acid  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  is  treated  with 
20  to  50  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  copper 
sulphate  solution  is  introduced  with  constant  stirring  until  a 
slightly  greenish  tint  is  imparted  to  the  liquid.  After  standing 
a  few  hours,  the  precipitate  is  filtered  into  a  Munroe  crucible, 
^veashed  with  cold  water  containing  sulphurous  acid,  then  once 
with  alcohol,  and  dried  at  130^  to  140®  to  constant  weight.  The 
results  are  good. 

*  Ann.  d.  Chcm.  u.  Pharm.  (1857),  101,  p.  344. 
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2.  Determination  as  Silver  Sulphocyanate,  Ag(CNS). 

This  excellent  method  for  estimating  sulphocyanic  acid  is  only- 
applicable  in  the  absence  of  the  halogen  acids,  or  hydrocyanic 
acid. 

The  dilute  solution  of  the  alkali  sulphocyanate  is  treated  in 
the  cold  with  a  slight  excess  of  silver  nitrate  solution,  which  has 
been  slightly  acidified  with  nitric  acid.  After  stirring  well,  the 
precipitate  is  filtered  into  a  Munroe  crucible,  washed  with  water^ 
then  with  a  little  alcohol,  dried  at  130°  to  150°  and  weighed. 

R.  Philipp  obtain  d  good  results  by  this  method. 

3.  Determination  as  Barium  Sulphate. 

In  the  absence  of  all  other  compoimds  containing  sulphur^ 
thiocyanic  acid  may  be  determined  with  accuracy  by  oxidizing 

it  and  precipitating  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  as  barium  bul- 
phate.  Bromine  water  is  the  most  suitable  oxidizing  agent  for 
this  purpose.  The  alkali  sulphocyanate  solution  is  treated  with, 
an  excess  of  bromine  water,  heated  for  from  thirty  minutes  to  an 
hour  on  the  water-bath,  the  solution  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  (according  to  the  direc- 
tions on  p.  424  et  seq.)  by  means  of^  barium  chloride,  and 
weighed  as  barium  sulphate. 

Instead  of  bromine,  nitric  acid  may  be  employed  as  the 
oxidizing  agent. 

It  will  not  do  at  all,  however,  to  treat  a  solid  alkali  sulpho- 
cyanate with  strong  nitric  acid  in  an  open  vessel,  for  on  account  of 
the  violent  action  some  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  volatilized  and 
escapes  oxidation.  It  is  better,  as  E.  Heberlein  found  in  the 
author's  laboratory,  to  dissolve  the  alkali  sulphocyanate  in  water 
(Heberlein  used  20  c.c.  of  a  one-tenth  normal  potassium  sulpho- 
cyanide  solution)  and  add  10  c.c.  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  keeping  the 
beaker  surrounded  with  ice.  The  solution  is  at  first  colored  yellow, 
then  deep  red,  reddish  brown,  and  finally  becomes  colorless.  The 
sulphur  is  then  by  no  means  entirely  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid; 
to  accomplish  this  the  solution  must  be  kept  boiling  gently 
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for  two  hours.  It  is  then  evaporated  almost  to  dryness,  taken 
up  in  200  c.c.  of  water,  precipitated  hot  with  barium  chloride 
solution  and  the  barium  sulphate  filtered  off  and  weighed.  Heber* 
lein  found  99.79 — 99.94  per  cent,  of  the  potassium  sulphocyanate 
taken.  The  oxidation  is  more  certain,  if  the  solution  of  the  alkali 
sulphocyanate  is  placed  in  a  flask  connected  with  a  return-flow 
condenser,  treated  with  an  excess  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  boiled 
two  hours  and  then  treated  as  above.  In  this  way  Heberlein 
found  100.1  and  100.2  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount  of  sul- 
phocyanic  acid.  The  oxidation  of  the  sulphocyanic  acid  is  still 
better  effected  by  first  precipitating  the  acid  in  the  form  of  its 
silver  salt*  and  filtering  it  off  (it  is  only  necessary  to  wash  the 
precipitate  when  a  sulphate  is  also  present).  The  funnel  contain- 
ing the  precipitate  is  then  placed  over  a  small  flask,  the  apex  of 
the  filter  is  broken  with  a  glass  rod  and  the  precipitate  washed 
into  the  flask  by  means  of  a  stream  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.37-1.40). 
In  this  way  there  is  no  violent  reaction  and  no  loss  of  sulphocyanic 
acid  to  be  feared.  The  contents  of  the  flask  are  heated  to  boil- 
ing for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  If  at  the  end  of  this  time,  red 
vapors  are  still  evolved  from  the  flask  (usually  due  to  small  par- 
ticles of  filter  paper)  it  makes  no  difference;  the  oxidation  of  the 
•sulphocyanic  acid  is  sure  to  have  been  complete.  The  contents  of 
the  flask  are  evaporated  to  a  small  volume  in  order  to  remove  the 
^excess  of  nitric  acid,  taken  up  with  water  and  the  silver  precipitated 
as  chloride  and  filtered  off.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated  in 
the  filtrate  as  barium  sulphate  and  the  latter  is  weighed.f 

Hydrogen  peroxide  in  ammoniacal  solution  also  oxidizes  sulpho- 
cyanic acid  completely  to  sulphuric  acid  but  the  oxidation  requires 
more  time  than  in  the  case  of  nitric  acid.  By  this  method,  accord- 
ing to  Heberlein,  the  alkali  sulphocyanate  is  treated  with  a  large 
excess  of  3  to  4  per  cent,  hydrogen  peroxide  (for  20  c.c.  of  one-tenth 
normal  sulphocyanate  solution,  120  c.c.  of  3  to  4  per  cent,  hydrogen 
peroxide  are  used),  the  solution  made  ammoniacal,  allowed  to  stand 
twenty-four  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  then  heated  two 

♦  W.  Borchers,  Repertorium  der  anal.  Chemie,  1881,  p.  130. 
t  Borchera  precipitates  the  sulphuric  acid  without  removing  the  silver 
hy  meaDS  of  barium  nitrate.    The  procedure  given  here  is  better. 
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hours  on  the  water-bath,  and  finally  boiled.  After  acidifying  with 
hydrochloric  acid  the  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated  with  barium 
chloride  and  the  barium  sulphate  formed  is  weighed. 

The  oxidation  is  effected  even  more  slowly  by  potassium  pep- 
carbonate. 

Determination  of  Sulphocyanic  and  Hydrocyanic  Acids  in  the 

Presence  of  One  Another  (Borchers).* 

The  amount  of  silver  nitrate  necessary  to  precipitate  both  of 
the  acids  is  determined  volumetrically  in  one  sample  of  the  substance 
(see  Precipitation  Analysis)  and  in  a  second  portion  the  weight  of 
the  barium  sulphate  formed  after  the  oxidation  of  the  sulpho- 
cyanic acid  is  determined.  From  the  latter  weight  the  amoimt 
of  sulphocyanic  acid  present  can  be  computed  and  also  the  amount 
of  silver  nitrate  that  would  be  required  to  precipitate  it.  If  this 
amount  is  subtracted  from  the  amount  of  silver  nitrate  required 
to  precipitate  both  of  the  acids,  the  amount  of  silver  nitrate 
equivalent  to  the  hydrocyanic  acid  present  is  obtained. 

Determination   of   Sulphocyanic   Acid   together   with  Halogen 

Hydrides  (Volhard). 

In  one  portion  the  amount  of  sulphocyanic  acid  present  is  deter- 
mined as  barium  sulphate  after  oxidation  with  nitric  acid.  A 
second  portion  is  heated  in  a  closed  tube  with  concentrated  nitric 
acid  and  silver  nitrate  (Carius  Method,  page  287)  after  which  the 
halogen  silver  salts  are  filtered  off,  weighed,  and  subsequently 
changed  to  silver  chloride  as  described  on  page  2%.  A  third  por- 
tion is  fused  with  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate  and 
the  iodine  determined  from  the  melt  as  palladous  iodide  (see 
page  292).  From  the  data  thus  obtained,  the  three  halogens  are 
computed  (see  page  298). 

Hydroferrocyakic  Acid,  H4Fe(CN),.    Mol.  Wt.  215.9. 

Form:  Silver  Cyanide,  AgCN. 

The  most  accurate  procedure  for  the  analysis  of  cyanides  is 
to  determine  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  by  elementary  analysis 
(which  see). 

*  Loc.  cit. 
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Determination  as  Silver  Cyanide  (Rose-Finkener). 

This  method  depends  upon  the  fact  that  all  salts  of  hydroferro- 
cyanic  acid  on  being  heated  with  yellow  mercuric  oxide  give  up 
their  cyanogen  to  the  mercury,  forming  soluble  mercuric  cyanide, 
while  the  iron  is  changed  to  insoluble  ferric  hydroxide.  Thus^ 
Prussian  blue  is  decomposed  as  follows: 

FenFe''(CN)j3+9HgO+9H,0= 

=9Hg(CN),+4Fe(OH),+3Fe(OH),. 

A  weighed  amount  of  the  substance  is  treated  with  an  excess 
of  mercuric  oxide  and  the  liquid  is  boiled  imtil  the  blue  color  has- 
oompletely  disappeared,  when  the  precipitate  is  filtered  off. 

On  filtering  off  the  insoluble  oxides,  at  first  a  clear  filtrate  is- 
obtained,  but  on  washing  some  of  the  precipitate  usually  passes 
through  the  filter.  By  washing  with  a  solution  containing  a  dis- 
solved salt,  preferably  mercuric  nitrate,  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  how-^ 
ever,  a  clear  filtrate.  Even  then  the  operation  is  tedious,  so  that 
the  attempt  has  been  made  to  avoid  the  washing  of  the  precipitate- 
by  diluting  the  liquid  containing  the  precipitate  suspended  in  it. 
to  a  definite  volume,  filtering  through  a  dry  filter,  measuring  off 
a  definite  volume  of  the  filtrate,  and  subsequently  determining* 
the  cyanogen  as  silver  cyanide  after  first  precipitating  out  the 
mercury  as  sulphide  (see  p.  300).  The  amount  of  cyanide  found 
is  then  calculated  over  into  the  amount  that  would  have  been 
obtained  in  case  the  whole  of  the  solution  had  been  used  for  the- 
analysis.  In  this  way  an  error  is  introduced  which  in  some^ 
cases  is  considerable.  Let  us  assume  that  the  Prussian  blue  was- 
decomposed  in  a  100-c.c.  flask  and  after  the  decomposition  was^ 
complete,  the  liquid  was  diluted  up  to  the  mark;  and  that  in 
50  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  p  gms.  of  cyanide  were  found. 

The  amount  of  cyanide  in  the  portion  weighed  out  is  not  2  p  gms.,. 
for  the  volume  of  the  liquid  before  filtering  was  not  100  c.c,  but 
109—17  c.c,  where  v  is  the  volume  of  the  suspended  oxides. 
This  volume  v  can  be  determined  only  approximately,  so  that  the^ 
cyanogen  determination  by  this  method  will  never  be  abso- 
lutely certain.  In  order  to  obtain  exact  results,  the  first-men- 
tioned procedure  should  be  followed;  or,  better  still,  the  amount 
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of  carbon  and  nitrogen  should  be  determined  by  elementary 
analysis. 

Soluble  ferrocyanides  may  be  satisfactorily  determined  by 
titration  with  potassium  permanganate  (cf.  Part  II,  Oxidation 
and  Reduction  Methods).  For  the  determination  of  the  iron 
and  other  metals,  the  substance  is  heated  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  residue  after  evaporation  is  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  solution  analyzed  as  usual. 

Hydroferricyanic  Acid,  H,Fe(CN)e.    Mol.  Wt.  214.9. 

The  ferricyanides  are  analyzed  in  the  same  way  as  the  ferro- 
•cyanides. 

Hypochlorous  Acid,  Hao.    Mol.  Wt.  52.47. 

Hypochlorous  acid  is  always  determined  volumetrically  and 
will  be  discussed  in  Part  II  of  this  book,  under  Oxidation  Methods. 

GROXJP  n. 

NITROUS,  HYDROSULPHURIC,  ACETIC,  CYANIC,  AND  HYPO- 
PHOSPHOROUS  ACIDS. 

HITROUS  ACID,  HNO2.     Mol.  Wt.  47.02. 

Nitrous  acid  is  either  determined  volumetrically,  gasometrie* 
Ally,  or  colorimetrically.  The  two  former  methods  will  be  dis- 
eussed  in  Parts  II  and  III  of  the  book. 

Colorimetric  Determination,  of  Peter  Griess. 

This  method  serves  only  for  the  determination  of  extremely 
small  amounts  of  nitrous  acid  (e.g.,  in  drinking-waters),  and 
depends  upon  the  formation  of  intensively  colored  azo-dyes. 

Inasmuch  as  azo-compounds  are  formed  only  when  nitrous 
acid  is  present,  they  can  all  be  used  in  testing  for  this  acid,  but 
the  different  substances  do  not  prove  equally  sensitive  as  reagents. 
Thus  in  the  production  of  tri-amido-azo-benzene  (Bismarck  brown) 
not  less  than  jj^  mgm.  of  nitrous  acid  in  a  liter  can  be  detected, 
while  according  to  the  following  procedure  j^t  nigm.  in  a  liter 
can  be  detected  with  certainty.  To  carry  out  the  determination 
two  solutions  are  necessary,  one  of  sulphanilic  acid  and  one  dt 
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a-naphthylamine.    Both  substances  are  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  * 
and  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  Ilosvay  f  as  follows: 

1.  0.5  gm.  of  sulphanilic  acid  is  dissolved  in  150  c.c.  of  dilute 
acetic  acid. 

2.  0.1  gm.  of  solid  a-naphthylamine  is  boiled  with  20  c.c.  of 
water,  the  colorless  solution  is  poured  off  from  the  bluish-violet 
residue,  and  150  c.c.  of  dilute  acetic  acid  are  added. 

These  two  solutions  are  now  mixed.J  It  is  not  necessary  to 
protect  the  reagent  from  the  action  of  light,  but  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  impure  air  away  from  it.  As  long  as  the  solution  remains 
colorless  it  can  be  used.  If  it  comes  in  contact  with  nitrous  acid, 
which  is  often  present  in  the  air,  the  reagent  becomes  red,  and  in 
this  case  it  must  be  decolorized  by  shaking  with  zinc-dust  before 
using. 

Besides  the  above  reagent,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  a  solution 
of  sodium  nitrite  of  known  strength.  For  this  purpose  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  commercial  potassium  nitrite  is  treated  with 
silver  nitrate  solution,  the  precipitated  silver  nitrite  is  filtered  off 
and  washed  a  few  times  with  cold  water.  In  order  to  obtain  abso- 
lutely pure  silver  nitrite  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  as  little  hot 
water  as  possible  and  quickly  cooled .  The  mass  of  crystals  is  placed  in 
a  funnel  provided  with  a  platinum  cone,  and  after  being  sucked  free 
from  mother-liquor,  it  is  washed  with  a  small  amount  of  distilled 
water.  The  silver  nitrite  is  placed  in  a  calcium  chloride  desiccator 
and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  dark.  As  soon  as  it  has  become  dry 
(shown  by  its  having  assumed  a  constant  weight)  exactly  0.4047  gm. 
of  it  is  weighed  out  into  a  liter  flask  and  dissolved  in  hot  distilled 
water.  About  0.2  to  0.3  gm.  of  pure  sodium  chloride  is  added  (i.e., 
a  little  more  than  the  theoretical  amount)  in  order  to  convert  the 
silver  nitrite  into  silver  chloride  and  sodium  nitrite.  After  becom- 
ing cold,  the  solution  is  diluted  to  exactly  one  liter  with  pure 
water,  then  thoroughly  shaken,  and  the  precipitate  allowed  to  settle. 
After  this,  100  c.c.  of  the  clear  liquid  are  pipetted  into  a  second 


*  P.  Griess  used  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  set  free  the  nitrous  acid.     Ilosvay 
showed  that  if  acetic  acid  were  used  the  reaction  was  much  more  sensitive, 
t  Bull.  chim.  [2]  2,  p.  317. 
X  Lunge,  Zeitschr.  f.  angew.  Chem.  1899,  Heft  23. 
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liter  flafik  and  diluted  up  to  the  mark  with  water  free  from  nitrous 
acid.    1  c.c.  of  this  solution  contains  0.01  mgm.  N,0,. 

Procedure  for  the  Determination, 

50  c.c.  of  the  water  to  be  examined  are  placed  in  a  cylinder, 
such  as  is  shown  on  p.  61,  treated  with  5  c.c.  of  the  reagait, 
and  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  mixed  with  the  aid  of  the 
stirrer  shown  in  Fig.  26;  the  cylinder  is  placed  in  water  at 
about  70-80®  C.  If  as  much  as  xuW  nigm.  of  nitrous  acid  is  pres- 
ent in  a  liter  of  the  water  tested,  the  red  coloration  will  appear 
within  one  minute;  with  relatively  larger  amounts  (e.g.,  as  much 
as  1  mgm.  per  liter)  the  solution  is  simply  colored  yellow,  unless 
a  concentrated  solution  of  naphthylamine  is  used.  Meanwhile 
in  three  other  cylinders  are  placed  respectively  0.1  c.c,  0.5  c.c,  and 
1  c.c.  of  the  solution  containing  a  known  amount  of  sodium  nitrite; 
each  is  diluted  with  water  up  to  the  mark  and  treated  with  the 
reagent  in  the  same  way.  As  soon  as  a  distinct  red  coloration  is 
apparent,  the  colors  are  compared  with  that  produced  by  the  water 
to  be  analyzed.  If  the  color  of  the  unknown  water  lies  between 
two  of  the  standards — e.g.,  between  that  produced  with  0.1  and  0.5 
c.c  of  the  standard — ^then  three  more  standards  are  prepared  con- 
taining, say,  0.2,  0.3,  and  0.4  c.c.  of  the  known  solution.  When 
the  color  of  the  unknown  solution  is.matched,  then  the  water  con- 
tains the  same  amount  of  nitrous  acid  as  the  standard. 

If  the  water  contains  considerable  nitrous  acid  (e.g.,  over  0.3 
mgm.  per  liter),  then  the  red  coloration  will  be  so  dark  that  the 
colorimetric  determination  cannot  be  performed  with  certainty. 
In  this  case  a  definite  volume  of  the  water  is  diluted  with  distilled 
water  and  the  nitrous  acid  present  in  this  diluted  water  is  deter- 
mined as  before. 

Tromsdorff  reconmiends  for  the  determination  of  nitrous  acid 
in  drinking-water  the  use  of  zinc  iodide  of  starch,  and  comparing 
the  blue  color  produced  by  the  nitrous  acid  (cf.  Vol.  I,  p.  287).  If 
■^  mgm.  of  nitrous  acid  is  present  in  a  liter,  the  blue  color  produced 
can  be  distinctly  seen;  with  ^  mgm.  per  liter,  however,  the  color 
is  so  intense  that  it  is  unsuited  for  a  colorimetric  determination. 
This  method  is  not  to  be  recommended  because  in  the  first  place 
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it  19  far  less  sensitive  than  the  Griess  method;  and  second  because 
it  can  easily  lead  to  error  inasmuch  as  a  blue  color  will  be  often 
produced  when  there  is  no  nitrous  acid  present.  Traces  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  or  ferric  salts,  which  are  likely  to  be  present  in  a  drinking- 
water,  will  also  cause  the  solution  of  zinc  iodide  of  starch  to  turn 
blue. 

HYDROSULPHURIC  kCLD^  H3S.     Mol.  Wt.  34.09. 

Forms:  Barium  Sulphate,  BaS04y  Hydrogen  Sulphide,  H|S» 

and  colorimetrically. 

There  are  four  cases  to  be  considered: 

I.  The  determinatioa  of  free  hydrogen  sulphide. 
II.  The  determination  of  sulphur  in  sulphides  soluble  in  water. 
III.  The  determination  of  sulphur   in  sulphides   insoluble   in 
water  but  decomposable  by  dilute  acids  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide. 

rV.  The  determination  of  sulphur  in  insoluble  sulphides. 

I.  Determinatioii  of  Free  Hydrogen  Sulphide. 

(a)  Determination  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide  in  Gas  Mixtures. 

In  case  it  is  desired  to  know  the  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
present  in  a  mixture  of  gases,  the  analysis  is  best  made  volumetri- 
cally  (see  Part  II,  lodimetry),  but  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  the 
same  end  by  a  gravimetric  process. 

The  source  of  the  gas  is  connected  by  means  of  rubber  tubing 
with  the  ten-bulb  absorption-tube  shown  in  Fig.  48,  page  321,*  which 
contains  a  solution  of  anmioniacal  hydrogen  peroxide  free  from  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  other  end  of  the  absorption-tube  is  connected  with 
an  aspirator,  i.e.  a  large  bottle  of  about  4-5  liters  capacity  filled 
with  water  and  closed  by  means  of  a  double-bored  stopper.  Through 
one  hole  of  the  stopper  is  passed  a  right-angled  glass  tube  which 
reaches  just  below  the  bottom  of  the  stopper  in  the  bottle,  and  its 
other  end  is  connected  with  the  absorption-tube.  Through  the  other 
hole  in  the  stopper  is  placed  a  glass  tube  reaching  to  the  bottom 

*  Usually  two  of  these  tubes  are  used  in  order  to  make  sure  that  none  of 
the  gas  escapes  absorption. 
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of  the  bottle.  The  upper  end  of  this  tube  is  likewise  bent,  and  is 
connected  with  a  rubber  tube  to  serve  as  a  siphon;  onthelowei 
end  of  the  rubber  tube  is  a  screw-cock. 

Before  beginning  the  experiment,  the  air  in  the  rubber  tubing 
between  the  source  of  gas  and  the  absorption-tube  is  removed 
by  conducting  the  gas  to  be  analyzed  through  it.  When  this  is 
accomplished  the  tubing  is  connected  with  the  absorption-tube. 
Water  is  now  allowed  to  run  slowly  from  the  aspirator  into  a 
vessel  graduated  in  liters;  after  from  2-5  liters  of  the  water  have 
run  out,  the  aspirator  is  closed  by  screwing  up  the  cock  on  the 
siphon  arm.  The  contents  of  the  absorption-tube  are  poured  into 
a  beaker,  slowly  heated  to  boiling,  and  kept  at  this  temperature 
for  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  on 
the  water-bath  to  a  small  volume,  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added,  the  solution  filtered  if  necessary,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  pre- 
cipitated at  a  boiling  temperature  with  a  boiling  solution  of 
barium  chloride.  After  the  precipitate  has  settled,  it  is  filtered 
off,  ignited  wet  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  weighed  as  barium 
sulphate. 

Both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  experiment  it  is  necessary 
to  note  the  temperature  of  the  room  and  the  barometer  reading. 
The  mean  of  these  readings  is  used  for  the  calculation.  The 
amount  of  hydrogen  sulphide  present  in  the  gas  is  computed  as 
follows : 

The  volume  of  water  which  has  flowed  out  of  the  aspirator 
represents  the  volimie  of  the  gas  that  has  been  sucked  through 
the  apparatus  less  the  amount  absorbed  by  the  ammoniacal  hy- 
drogen peroxide  solution.  Let  V  represent  the  volume  of  water  in 
liters  which  has  flown  from  the  aspirator  and  p  the  weight  of 
barium  sulphate  found. 

Since  one  gram  molecule  of  barium  sulphate  corresponds  to 
one  gram  molecule  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  latter  assumes  at 
{p  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure  a  volume  of  22.159  liters,*  we  have: 

BaS04:22.159:jD:Fi; 

22  159  •» 
^1  —  p  ryr\     =  ^^^  volume  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  absorbed. 

*  According  to  Leduc,  Comptes  rendus,  125,  571  (1897)  the  density  of  H,S 
(referred  to  aires  1)  is  1.1895,  from  which  the  molecular  volume  ia  computed 
as  22.159  liters. 
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Now  the  volume  ( V)  of  the  gas  that  passed  through  the  apparatus 
was  at  f^  and  B  mm.  pressure,  while  Vi  is  measured  at  0®  C.  and 
760  mm.  pressure.    It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  reduce  7  to  0^  C 
and  760  mm.  pressure. 

V     ^'(B-t£?)273 
•*  760(273+0  ' 
The  volimie  of  the  gas  drawn  through  the  apparatus  is  then; 

aiul  we  have: 

(n+^i):^i-»100:a:, 

X  «  y^     y  =»  the  per  cent,  by  volume  of  hydrogen  sulphide  present. 

(b)  Determination  of  the  Amount  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide  Present 

in  SolvJtUm. 

By  means  of  a  pipette  a  definite  volume  of  the  solution  is 
measured  out  and  allowed  to  run  into  ammoniacal  hydrogen  per- 
oxide with  constant  stirring  of  the  latter  by  means  of  the  pipette 
itself.  After  heating  to  boiling  and  acidifying  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  formed  is  determined  as  barium 
sulphate. 

n.  Detennination  of  Salphur  in  Sulphides  Soluble  in  Water. 

(a)  The  solution  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  ammoniacal 
hydrogen  peroxide  water,  slowly  heated  to  boiling  and  kept  at 
that  temperature  until  the  excess  of  the  reagent  is  destroyed,  when 
the  sulphuric  acid  ]&  precipitated  with  barium  chloride  and  weighed 
as  barium  sulphate. 

(P)  The  solution  is  treated  with  bromine  water  until  a  perma- 
nent brown  color  is  obtained,  when  it  is  warmed,  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  determined  as  barium 
sulphate. 

If  the  solution  contains  thiosulphate,  sulphide,  and  sulphate, 
as  is  likely  to  be  the  case  after  standing  in  the  air  for  some  time, 
the  sulphide  sulphiu:  is  precipitated  by  means  of  cadmium  acetate 
and  the  sulphur  in  the  precipitate  is  determined  as  under  III,  or 
the  cadmiiun  sulphide  is  oxidized  with  either  bromine  water  or 
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fuming  nitric  acid,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  determined  as 
barium  sulphate. 

The  determination  of  thiosulphate,  sulphide,  and  sulphite 
sulphur  will  be  discussed  in  Part  II  of  this  book  under  lodimetiy. 

in.  The  Determination  of  Sulphur  in  Sulphides  Soluble  in 

Dilute  Acids. 

Principle, — ^The  hydrogen  sulphide  is  evolved  by  treatment 
of  the  sulphide  with  dilute  acids,  and  absorbed  in  ammoniacal  hydro- 
gen peroxide  solution  as  imder  I;  or  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is 
absorbed  in  caustic  soda  solutioa  and  the  sodium  sulphide  formed 
analyzed  according  to  II;  or  finaUy  the  gas  may  be  alssorbed  in  a 
weighed  tube  containing  pmnice  soaked  with  copper  sulphate 
solution,  in  which  case  the  gain  in  weight  represents  the  amount  of 
gas  absorbed. 

Evolution  and  Absorption  of  the  Hydrogen  Sulphide. 

In  the  case  of  sulphides  rich  in  sulphur  0.25-0.50  gm.  of  the 
substance  should  betaken  for  the  analysis,  whereas  of  those  contain- 
ing less  sulphur  a  correspondingly  larger  amount  should  be  taken. 
The  substance  is  placed  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  (Fig.  46,  o)  the  con- 
nection between  the  flask  and  the  receiver  is  broken  and  the  air  is 
expelled  from  K  by  conducting  hydrogen  gas  through  the  delivery 
tube  and  out  through  the  open  stop-cock  of  T.  After  a  rapid 
current  of  hydrogen  has  passed  through  the  apparatus  for  about 
five  minutes,  the  receivers  V  and  P  are  partly  filled  with  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  ♦  (about  3-4  per  cent. 
H,0,) ;  placing  about  100  c.c.  of  the  solution  in  V  and  about 
10-20  c.c.  in  P. 

The  receiver,  F,  is  now  connected  with  the  delivery-tube  from 
the  evolution-flask  K,  and  hydrogen  is  conducted  from  T  throughout 
the  whole  apparatus  for  five  minutes  more  in  order  to  remove  as 

*  In  case  hydrogen  peroxide  La  not  at  hand,  the  receivers  should  contain 
100  c.c.  of  dilute  sodium  hydroxide  solution  (250  gm.  to  1  liter).  After  the 
decomposition  is  complete  the  contents  of  the  receiver  are  transferred  to  a 
beaker,  30-50  c.c.  of  bromine  water  are  added,  the  solution  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.19)  and  boiled  while  carbon  dioxide  is  passed 
through  it  until  the  excess  of  bromine  is  completely  expelled.  The  sulphuric 
acid  formed  is  then  precipitated  with  a  hot  solution  of  barium  chloride. 
Instead  of  oxidising  the  sodium  sulphide  to  sodium  sulphate  it  can  be 
titrated  with  iodine  (cf.  lodimetry). 
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much  as  poesible  of  the  air  from  the  receivers.  After  this,  about 
20  c.c.  of  boiled  water  are  introduced  intoX  through  T  so  that  the 
Hubstacce  is  entirely  covered,  then  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1  vol. 
concentrated  acid  +  1  vol,  of.  boiled  water)  is  slowly  added  to  the 
coQtentB  of  the  fiask  and  the  decompodtion  is  promoted  by  warm- 


ing somewhat.  When  the  evolution  of  the  gas  has  ceased,  the 
contents  of  K  &re  heated  to  a  gentle  boiling  and  a  slow  current 
of  hydrogen  *  is  conducted  through  the  apparatus  from  T  for 
twenty  minutes,  when  the  flame  is  removed  and  the  current  of 
hydrogen  is  continued  for  fifteen  minutes  longer.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  the  hydrt^en  sulphide  will  surely  completely  be  driven 
over  into  V.t 

*  The  hydrogen  is  evolved  from  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  in  &  Kipp  gener- 
ator, lite  gas  ia  washed  first  with  an  alkaline  lead  solution  in  order  to  remove 
traces  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  then  with  water. 

t  Dy  the  absorption  of  Uie  hydrogen  aulplude  in  the  ammoniacal  solulitm 
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The  contents  of  the  two  receivers  are  washed  into  a  beaker 
and  slowly  heated  to  boiling  in  order  to  effect  the  complete  oxi- 
dation of  the  thiosulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids  and  to  expel  the 
excess  of  the  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  solution  is  finally  acidi 
fied  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  sulphuric  acid  determined  as 
barium  sulphate. 

This  method  yields  excellent  results  and  can  be  applied 
to  the 

Determination  of  Sulphur  in  Iron  and  Steel. 

As  Phillips  and  Blair  have  shown,*  the  sulphur  present  in 
different  kinds  of  iron  and  steel,  especially  cast  iron,  may  be 
present  in  four  different  conditions: 

1.  By  far  the  greater  part  is  evolved  as  hydrogen  sulphide 
when  the  metal  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

2.  Another  part  is  evolved  probably  as  methyl  sulphide 
(0113)28,  an  extremely  stable  sulphur  compound  which  is  not 
very  much  affected  by  ammoniacal  hydrogen  peroxide,  bromine 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  aqua  regia.  The  sulphur  in  this  compound 
is  changed  completely  into  hydrogen  sulphide  on  being  passed 
through  a  tube  heated  to  redness,  in  which  hydrogen  is  also 
present. 

3.  Another  part  of  the  sulphur  present  is  not  volatilized  by 
the  action  of  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  can  be  oxidized  to 
sulphuric  acid  by  treating  the  contents  of  the  evolution  flask  with 
nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia. 

4.  Another  very  small  part  of  the  sulphur  may  be  present  in 
the  form  of  an  insoluble  sulphide  which  is  not  oxidized  by  nitric 
acid  or  aqua  regia  and  can  only  be  obtained  in  solution  after 
fusion  with  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate. 

of  hydrogen  peroxide  the  latter  is  always  colored  somewhat  yellow  owing  to 
the  formation  of  a  little  ammonium  disulphide.  Thia  yellow  color  can  be 
distinctly  seen  in  the  delivery -tube,  where  it  dips  into  the  solution  in  the 
receiver  and  later  disappears  owing  to  further  oxidation: 

(NH.)A-*(NH,)^,0,-*(NH,),SO,->(NH,)^,. 

When  the  color  can  no  longer  be  detected,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  has  been  driven  over. 
*  Cf.  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc  ,  19,  114  (1897). 
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Inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  sulphur  present  is  so  small,  a  large 
amoimt  of  the  substance  must  be  taken  for  the  analysis.  For 
pig  iron  2-5  gms.  are  sufficient,  while  with  steel  5  gms.,  and  with 
wrought  iron  .as  much  as  10  gms.  should  be  used. 

The  determination  is  carried  out  in  the  same  way  as  before,, 
except  in  this  case  a  stronger  acid  should  be  used  (HCl  sp.  gr.  1.12) ;. 
this  is  allowed  to  act  upon  the  iron  at  once  without  first  cover- 
ing it  with  water,  and  the  boiling  is  continued  for  at  least  twenty 
minutes  after  the  gas  evolution  has  ceased. 

Remark. — The  sulphur  present  in  steel  or  cast  iron  made  by 
the  Thomas-Gilchrist,  or  basic  Bessemer,  process  can  as  a  rule  be 
determined  accurately  by  this  method.  In  the  case  of  certain 
other  steels  and  cast  irons,  however,  the  results  are  likely  to  be 
low.  In  order  to  carry  out  an  accurate  determination  in  such 
cases,  a  tube  made  of  difficultly  fusible  glass  (about  30  cm.  long  and 
1  cm.  wide)  is  inserted  between  the  evolution  fiask  K  and  the- 
absorption  flask  V  (Fig.  46).  After  the  air  has  been  replaced  by 
hydrogen,  this  tube  is  heated  to  dark  redness  by  means  of  a  small 
furnace  of  from  four  to  six  burners,  whereby  the  sulphur  in  the 
methyl  sulphide  passing  through  the  tube  is  converted  completely 
into  hydrogen  sulphide. 

When  the  use  of  this  tube  is  adopted,  care  must  be  taken  that 
no  drops  of  water  enter  the  red-hot  tube.  To  this  end,  the  liquid, 
in  the  flask  K  should  only  be  boiled  very  gently,  or  what  is  better,, 
the  flask  should  be  connected  with  a  return  flow  condenser.  (Cf  .. 
p.  343). 

The  insoluble  residue  which  is  obtained  especially  in  the  case 
of  irons  containing  considerable  silicon,  often  contains  considerable 
amounts  of  sulphur.  The  residue  is,  therefore,  filtered  off,  washed, 
dried,  fused  with  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate  (cf. 
p  319),  the  melt  extracted  with  water,  the  resulting  solution  evap- 
orated with  hydrochloric  acid,  any  deposited  silicic  acid  filtered 
off,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  fiinal  filtrate  determined  as  bariunt 
sulphate  in  the  usual  way. 
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Bamber  Method  for  Determining  Sulphur  in  Iron  and  Steel. 

On  account  of  the  uncertainty  in  obtaining  all  the  sulphur 
present  in  Iron  or  steel  by  the  above  evolution  method,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standard  Methods  for  the  Analysis  of  Iron — American 
Poundrymen's  Association,  have  recommended  the  following 
method,  which  is  that  proposed  by  Bamber. 

A  3-gm.  sample  of  drillings  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  nitric 
acid.  After  the  iron  is  completely  dissolved,  2  gms.  of  potassium 
nitrate  are  added,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  drjiiess  in  a 
platinum  dish  and  the  dry  residue  is  ignited  over  an  alcohol 
lamp  at  a  red  heat.  After  the  ignition,  50  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  are  added,  the  liquid  boiled  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  filtered,  w^ashing  the  precipitate  with  hot 
1  per  cent,  sodium  carbonate  solution.  The  filtrate  containing 
all  the  sulphur  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  residue  thus  obtained  is  taken  up  in  50  c.c.  of  water  and  2  c.c. 
of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  resulting  solution  is 
filtered.  The  filtrate  is  diluted  to  a  volume  of  about  100  c.c.  and 
precipitated  hot  with  barium  chloride  solution. 

During  the  determination  great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  absorption  of  fumes  containing  sulphur.  For  this  reason  a 
gas  flame  should  not  be  used  at  any  stage  in  the  process. 

Colorimetric  Determination  of  Sulphur  in  Iron  and  Steel.* 

Principle. — The  hydrogen  sulphide  evolved  from  a  weighed 
Amount  of  iron  is  passed  into  a  flask  containing  cadmium  acetate 
whereby  the  latter  is  colored  yellow  owing  to  the  formation  of 
cadmium  sulphide;  the  intensity  of  the  color  is  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 

If  a  grams  of  substance  produce  a  certain  shade  then  it  would 
take  2a  grams  of  a  substance  containing  half  as  much  sulphur  to 
duplicate  it,  or,  in  other  words,  the  relations  holds,  as  =  a V,  where 
c  and  a'  represent  the  amount  of  substance  taken  for  the  analysis 


*  J,  Wiborgh;  Stahl  und  Eisen,  6  (1866),  p.  240. 
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and  8  and  s*  the  percentage  of  sulphur  present.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  a  scale  must  be  prepared  of  different  shades  representing 
different  percentages  of  sulphur,  t'or  this  purpose,  Wiborgh 
uses  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  47.  It  consists  of  a  250-300-c.c. 
Erlenmeyer  flask  ^  with  a  side- 
arm  funnel  T  and  with  a  ground- 
glass  connection  between  the  cylin- 
der B.  The  latter  is  about  20  cm. 
long,  and  is  from  5.5-6.0  era.  wide 
at  the  top  and  about  8  nun,  at  the 
bottom.  The  upper  edge  of  the 
cylinder  is  rounded  over  and  ground 
perfectly  smooth.  Upon  tliLs  upper 
edge  are  placed  two  rubber  rings 
of  the  same  inner  diameter  as  the 
glass  cylinder.  Between  these  two 
rings  is  laid  a  circular  piece  of  elith 
C  that  has  been  dippeii  in  a  solution 
of  cadmium  acetate,  and  upon  the 
upper  rubber  ring  is  placed  a  wooden 
ring  B  which  is  held  firmly  against 
the  edge  of  the  cylinder  by  means 
J,      ._  of  three  clamps  K  (only  two  are 

shown  in  the  illustration). 
The  flask  A  is  filled  not  quite  half  full  with  distilled  water,  the 
contents  boiled  a  few  minutes  to  remove  the  air,  the  flame  is  re- 
moved, and  a  weighing-tube  containing  a  definite  amount  of  a 
substance  whose  sulphur  content  is  known  is  thrown  into  the 
flask.  The  cylinder,  with  the  cadmium  acetate  cloth  in  position, 
is  placed  upon  the  flask,  and  the  gentle  boiling  is  continued  until 
the  cloth  ia  uniformly  moistened  with  the  aqueous  vapor  which 
18  Been  to  pass  through  it.  The  water  must  not  be  boiled  too 
strongly  and  the  cloth  must  not  be  allowed  to  puff  up,  for  in  that 
case  it  will  become  distorted  and  afterward  an  unevenly  colored 
surface  will  be  obtained.  After  boiling  for  three  or  four  minutes 
sulphuric  acid  (1:5)  is  cautiously  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  the 
contents  of  the  flask  (3  e.c.  for  each  0.1  gm.  of  iron)  through  the 
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funnel  T.  The  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  begins  at  once 
and  is  recognized  by  the  cadmium  acetate  cloth  becoming  yeUow. 
After  the  acid  has  all  been  added,  the  boiling  is  continued  until 
there  is  no  more  gas  evolved  from  the  substance,  and  then  for 
ten  minutes  more  in  order  to  completely  expel  it  from  the  solu- 
tion. 

The  piece  of  cloth  is  now  removed  and  placed  upon  a  piece  of 
white  filter-paper,  so  that  the  side  which  was  toward  the  flask  is  on 
top.  In  the  same  way  a  scale  of  six  different  shades  is  prepared 
corresponding  to  the  following  table: 


Tint  No.  1. 

Amount 

Weighed 

Out. 

Per  Cent 
Sulphur 
Present. 

0-8 

0. 

0025 

0*4 

0- 

005 

0-2 

0 

010 

01 

0 

020 

008 

0 

025 

004 

0 

050 

002 

0 

100 

Tint  No.  2. 
0-8 

0- 

005 

0-4 

0 

010 

0-2 

0 

020 

01 

0 

040 

008 

0 

050 

004 

0- 

100 

0-02 

0 

200 

Tint  No.  3. 
0-8 

0 

■01 

0-4 

0. 

02 

0-2 

0 

04 

0-1 

0 

08 

008 

0 

10 

004 

0 

20 

002 

0' 

40 

Tint  No, 

4. 

Amount 

Weighed 

Out. 

Per  Cent 
Sulohur 
Present. 

0-8 

0015 

0-4 

0030 

0-2 

0060 

01 

0120 

003 

0150 

004 

0-300 

0-02 

0-600 

Tint  No. 

6. 

0-8 

0025 

0-4 

0050 

0-2 

0100 

01 

0-200 

0-08 

0250 

004 

0-500 

0-02 

1-000 

Tint  No- 

6. 

0-8 

0035 

0-4 

0-070 

0-2 

0140 

0-1 

0-2^0 

0*08 

0-350 

0-04 

0-700 

0-02 

1.400 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  this  table,  suppose  we  wish  to  prepare 
the  scale  f'-om  a  sample  of  steel  containing  exactly  0.17  per  cent, 
of  sulphur.  How  much  of  it  should  be  weighed  out  in  order  to 
prepare  Tint  No.  1? 

From  the  table  we  know  that  this  shade  can  be  prepared  by 
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^weighing  out  0.8  gm.'of  an  iron  containing  0.0025  per  cent,  sul- 
phur, and  it  follows  from  what  has  been  said : 

0.8X  0.0025  =  xX  0.017 
0.8X0.0025     ^  ^,  -  Q 

^-^  .  0.017      -Q'Q^^^g^' 

We  must,  therefore,  weigh  out  0.0118  gm.  of  the  steel  in  order 
lo  prepare  Tint  No.  1. 

In  the  same  way  the  amount  necessary  to  produce  Tint  No,  2 
will  be  found  to  be  0.0235  gm.,  etc.  For  the  determination  proper, 
from  0.1-0.8  gm,  of  the  substance  (according  to  its  supposed  sul- 
phur content)  is  weighed  out  and  treated  in  the  same  way.  If 
with  a  sample  of  0.2  gm.  a  shade  corresponding  to  Tint  No.  5  is 
•obtained,  the  table  shows  us  that  0.1  per  cent,  of  sulphur  is  present. 

Remark, — The  above  process  is  very  simple  and  to  be  recom- 
mended in  case  a  large  number  of  sulphur  determinations  are  to  be 
made,  as  is  the  case  in  iron  and  steel  laboratories.  For  a  single 
-determination,  however,  it  is  quicker  to  use  one  of  the  other  methods 
tinless  a  scale  is  already  at  hand.  These  standard  shades,  how- 
ever, can  be  purchased  from  dealers  in  chemicals. 

IV.  Determination  of  Sulphur  in  Insoluble  Sulphides. 

For  this  analysis  the  sulphur  is  either  oxidized  to  sulphuric 
acid  and  determined  as  barium  sulphate,  or  the  sulphide  is  acted 
upon  in  a  suitable  apparatus  with  nascent  hydrogen,  whereby  the 
■sulphur  is  evolved  as  hydrogen  sulphide  and  is  absorbed  by  one  of 
the  above-described  methods. 

The  oxidation  of  the  sulphide  can  take  place: 

(a)    In  the  Dry  Way, 
(6)   In  the  Wei  Way. 

(a)  oxidation  in  the  dry  way. 

1.  Fresenius^  Method:  Fusion  with  Sodium  Carbonate  and 

Potassium  Nitrate. 

About  0.5  gm.  of  the  extremely  finely  powdered  sulphide  is 
intimately  mixed  in  a  spacious  nickel  crucible  with  twelve  times 
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as  much  of  a  mixture  of  four  parts  sodium  carbonate  and  one  part 
potassium  nitrate,*  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  the  mixture  and 
heated  at  first  gently,  then  gradually  increasing  the  temperature 
until  the  contents  of  the  crucible  are  melted;  it  is  then  kept  at  this 
temperature  for  fifteen  minutes.  After  cooling,  the  melt  is 
extracted  with  water,  filtered,  the  residue  boiled  with  pure  dilute 
sodium  carbonate  solution  and  finally  washed  with  water  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  alkaline  reaction.  The  filtrate  is  treated  in  a 
covered  beaker  with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  boiled  to 
expel  the  carbon  dioxide,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  In  order 
to  remove  all  of  the  nitric  acid,  the  dry  mass  is  treated  with  10  c.c. 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  again  evaporated  to  dryness* 
This  last  residue  is  moistened  with  1  c.c.  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  treated  with  100  c.c.  water,  and  filtered  if  necessary. 
The  filtrate  is  diluted  to  450  c.c,  heated  to  boiling  and  precipitated 
with  24  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  boiling-hot,  barium  chloride  solution 
which  is  diluted  to  100  c.c.  and  added  as  quickly  as  possible  while 
stirring  vigorously  (cf.  sulphuric  acid). 

Remark. — ^This  is  the  most  reliable  method  for  determining 
the  total  amount  of  sulphur  in  insoluble  sulphides  and  serves  for 
testing  values  obtained  by  other  methods. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  conduct  the  fusion  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  none  of  the  combustion  products  of  the  sulphur  in  the 
illimiinating-gas  comes  in  contact  with  the  contents  of  the  crucible. 
This  is  accomplished,  as  suggested  by  L()we,t  by  placing  the  cruci- 
ble in  an  inclined  position  within  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  asbestos  board. 

2.  Method  of  Bockmann, 

In  order  to  avoid  the  tedious  operation  of  destroying  the  nitrate 
which  is  necessary  in  the  method  of  Fresenius,  Bockmann  fuses  0.5 
gm.  of  the  substance  with  25  gms.  of  a  mixture  of  six  parts  sodium 
carbonate  and  one  part  potassium  chlorate.  The  contents  of  the 
crucible  are  heated  gently  at  first  and  finally  untU  there  is  no  more 

*  Glaser  recommends  sodium  peroxide.  See  Chem.  Ztg.,  18,  1448,  and 
Z.  anal.  Chem.  64,  594  (1S95). 

t  Zeit.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  XX  (1881),  p.  224. 
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evolution  of  oxygen.  After  cooling  the  melt  is  extracted  with 
water,  the  filtrate  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitated 
at  a  boiling  temperature  with  barium  chloride. 

This  method  is  held  to  be  less  accurate  than  that  of  Fresenius, 
but  according  to  the  author's  experience  it  is  equally  good. 

3.  Oxidation  by  Chlorine  {Rose), 

This  very  important  method  is  used  less  to  determine  the  amount 
of  sulphur  present  in  insoluble  sulphides  than  it  is  to  effect  the 
solution  of  the  sulphide  for  the  separation  and  determination 
of  the  metals.  As  an  example  of  this  sort  of  an  analysis  we  will 
consider  the 

Analysis  of  Tetrahedrite  (Fahlerz). 

Tetrahedrite  is  a  sulphoHsalt  corresponding  to  the  general  for- 
mula 4MS*B^g  in  which  M  is  Cu,,  Ag,,  Fe,  Zn,  or  Hg,,  and  R  is 
As,  Sb,  or  Bi. 

From  0.5-1  gm.  of  the  finely-powdered  mineral  is  introduced 
by  means  of  a  long  weighing-tube  into  the  bulb  of  the  tube  iJ,  Fig.  48, 
which  is  30  cm.  long  and  1^  cm.  wide  and  made  of  difficultly  fusible 
glass. 


Fig.  48. 

In  the  receivers  V  and  Z  are  placed  about  100  c.c.  of  hydrochloric 
acid  (1 : 4)  to  which  3.5  gms.  of  tartaric  acid  have  been  added,  and  a 
slow  but  steady  stream  of  chlorine  *  is  conducted  through  the  appa- 
ratus. 

*  The  chlorine  is  generated  in  a  Kipp  apparatus  from  chloride  of  lime  and 
hydrochloric  acid.  In  order  to  purify  the  gas  it  is  passed  through  the  wash* 
bottles  A,  Bf  and  C    The  first  contains  water  and  the  other  two  contain  con- 
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As  soon  as  the  chlorine  reaches  the  substance  in  R,  the  decom* 
position  begins.  The  contents  of  R  become  heated  and  the  volatile 
chlorides  collect  in  the  front  part  of  the  tube.  When  the  action 
begins  to  diminish,  the  decomposition  is  assisted  by  heating  R 
with  a  small  flame  kept  in  constant  motion.  The  heating  is  con- 
tinued until  only  brown  vapors  of  ferric  chloride  are  given  off;  as 
little  as  possible  of  these  should  pass  into  the  receiver.  The  easUy 
volatile  chlorides,  however,  are  driven  over  into  V  as  much  as 
possible  by  carefully  heating  with  the  flame.  After  allowing  to 
cool  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  the  tube  R  is  broken  by  first 
scratching  with  a  file  near  the  drawn-out  part  and  then  touch- 
ing it  with*  a  hot  glass  rod.  Over  each  of  the  open  ends  of  the 
tube  a  clean,  moist  test-tube  is  placed  and  allowed  to  stand  this 
way  overnight;  in  this  way  the  sublimate  absorbs  water  and  can 
be  easily  washed  off  in  the  morning.  The  contents  of  V  and  Z 
are  poured  into  a  beaker  and  the  drawn-out  part  of  J?  is  washed  out 
with  hydrochloric  acid  containing  tartaric  acid. 

The  Residue  A 

consists  of  silver,  lead,  and  copper  chlorides,  almost  all  of  the  zinc, 
lead,  considerable  amounts  of  iron,  and  the  gangue. 

The  SoluLum  B 

contains  all  of  the  sulphur  as  sulphuric  acid,  the  bismuth  as  chloride, 
the  arsenic  and  antimony  as  their  pentoxide  compounds,  a  part 
of  the  iron  and  zinc  and  often  small  amounts  of  lead. 

Treatment  of  the  Residue  A, 

This  is  warmed  for  a  long  time  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
diluted  with  water,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  residue  consisting  of 
silver  chloride  and  the  gangue  is  filtered  off,  washed  thoroughly 
with  hot  water  in  order  to  make  sure  that  all  lead  chloride  is  re- 
moved, treated  with  ammonia  on  the  filter  and  the  silver  precipi- 
tated from  the  ammoniacal  filtrate  by  acidifying  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  determined  as  the  chloride.  The  residue,  insoluble  in 
ammonia,  is  ignited  wet  in  a  platinum  crucible  and  weighed. 

centrated  sulphuric  acid.     It  is  also  well  to  introduce  a  calcium  chloride  tube 
filled  with  pieces  of  calcite  between  C  and  R  in  order  to  remove  traces  of  acid. 
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Into  the  filtrate  from  the  silver  chloride,  hydrogen  sulphide  is 
passed  until  the  solution  is  saturated  with  the  gas,  the  precipitate 
consisting  of  copper  and  lead  sulphides  is  filtered  off ,  and  the  lead 
separated  from  the  copper  as  sulphate  according  to  p.  176.  The 
filtrate  from  the  hydrogen  sulphide  precipitate  is  combined  with 
that  obtained  from  Solution  B  after  hydrogen  sulphide  has  been 
passed  into  it. 

Treatment  of  Sdviion  B, 

A  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  through  the  solution  for 
some  time  in  order  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  excess  of  chlo- 
rine, and  hydrogen  sulphide  is  then  passed  into  it  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water-bath.  The  precipitate,  consisting  of  sulphides 
of  arsenic,  antimony,  mercury,  and  possibly  bismuth,  is  filtered 
oft  after  standing  twelve  hours,  and  the  arsenic  and  antimony 
separated  from  the  mercury  and  bismuth  by  means  of  ammonium 
sulphide  as  described  on  p.  201.  From  the  anmionium  sulphide 
solution  the  arsenic  and  antimony  are  precipitated  by  acidifying 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  precipitated  sul- 
phides filtered  off  and  the  arsenic  separated  from  the  antimony  as 
described  on  p.  206  et  seq. 

The  precipitate  insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide  usually  consists 
almost  entirely  of  mercuric  sulphide  and  sulphur,  in  which  case 
it  is  washed  first  with  alcohol,  then  a  few  times  with  carbon 
bisulphide,  then  with  alcohol  again,  dried  at  100°  C.  (preferably 
in  a  Paul's  drying-oven)  and  weighed.  If  bismuth  is  present,  how- 
ever, the  mixture  of  the  two  sulphides  is  treated  with  nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.2-1.3,  boiled,  an  equal  volume  of  water  added, 
the  residue  filtered  and  the  bismuth  determined  in  the  filtrate 
according  to  p.  157,  while  the  mercury  is  determined  as  above 
described. 

The  filtrate  from  the  hydrogen  sulphide  precipitate  contains 
iron  and  zinc  and  is  combined  with  the  corresponding  filtrate 
from  the  Residue  A,  which  likewise  contains  these  metals.  These 
are  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  and  anmionium 
sulphide,  filtered  off,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution 
oxidized  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  iron  separated  from  the  zinc, 
preferably  by  the  barium  carbonate  method  (see  p.  134). 
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It  is  best  to  detennine  the  sulphur  in  a  separate  portion  by 
fusion  with  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate  as  described 
on  p.  320. 

The  determination  of  the  sulphur  in  an  aliquot  part  of  the 
Solution  B  is  not  to  be  recommended  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  metals  present  are  likely  to  contaminate  the  precipitate  of 
barium  sulphate. 

(b)  oxidation  op  sulphur  in  the  wet  way. 

For  this  purpose  aqua  regia,  fuming  nitric  acid,  bromin? 
hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  and,  in  some  cases, 
ammoniacal  hydrogen  peroxide  have  been  proposed. 

Aqua  regia  is  most  frequently  used  in  practice  and  in  the  pro- 
portion first  recommended  by  J.  Lefort,*  viz.,  3  volumes  of  nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.4  and  1  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.2. 
As  an  example  we  will  cite  the 

Determination  of  Sidphur  in  Pyrite,  G,  Lungers  Method.f 

First  of  all,  the  sample  must  be  ground  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  or  sulphur  will  separate  out  during  the  solution  of  the 
sample.  Of  the  fine  powder,  0.5  gm.  is  treated  with  10  c.c.  of  a 
mixture  consisting  of  3  parts  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.42,  and  1  part 
hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.2,  in  a  300  c.c.  beaker  which  is  covered 
with  a  watch-glass.  At  first  the  acid  is  allowed  to  act  upon  the 
pyrite  in  the  cold,  but  at  the  last  the  reaction  is  completed  by 
heating  upon  the  water-bath.  Then  the  solution  is  transferred 
to  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
residue  is  treated  with  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
and  again  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  dry  mass  is  now  treated 
with  1  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  100  c.c.  of  hot 
water,  the  solution  filtered  through  a  small  filter  and  the  residue 
washed  first  with  cold  water  and  then  with  hot  water.     The  hot 

♦  J.  dc  Pharm.  et  de  ("himie  [IV],  Vol.  0,  p.  99,  and  Zeit.  fiir  anal.  Cliem.^ 
IX,  p.  SI. 

t  The  procedure  is  given  here  as  recommended  by  the  Report  of  the  Sixth 
International  Congress  of  Applied  C/hemists,  Rome,  1906|  Vol.  VI,  p.  15. 
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filtrate,  of  not  more  than  150  c.c.  at  the  most,  is  treated  with 
20  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  ammonia  and  kept  at  about  70^  for  fifteen 
minutes.  The  ferric  hydroxide  precipitate  is  filtered  and  washed 
with  hot  water  until  a  volume  of  about  450  c.c.  is  reached.  The 
filtrate  is  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  using  methyl  orange 
as  indicator,  and  1  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  added 
in  excess.  Thereupon  the  solution  is  heated  until  it  begins  to 
boil,  when  it  is  treated  with  a  boiling-hot  solution  made  by  taking 
of  24  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  barium  chloride  solution  and  diluting  to 
100  c.c.  The  reagent  is  added  as  quickly  as  possible  at  one  time, 
while  stirring  the  solution  vigorously. 

The  barium  sulphate  precipitate  is  washed  three  times  by 
decantation  with  boiling  water,  then  transferred  to  a  filter  and 
washed  free  from  chlorides,  dried,  ignited  and  weighed. 

To  test  the  ammonia  precipitate  for  sulphur,  transfer  it  from 
the  filter  into  a  beaker  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water  from  the 
wash  bottle  and  dissolve  it  by  the  addition  of  as  little  hydrochloric 
acid  as  possible.  The  resulting  solution  is  precipitated  with 
ammonia,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  and  washings  treated  as  in  the 
case  of  the  main  analysis.  Should  any  barium  sulphate  be 
obtained  in  this  way,  it  should  be  filtered  off  and  weighed  with  the 
main  part  of  the  barium  sulphate  precipitate. 

Remark, — It  is  still  better  to  filter  the  precipitate  through  a 
Munroe  crucible.  After  washing,  the  precipitate  is  dried  as  much 
as  possible  by  suction,  the  crucible  placed  within  a  larger  porcelain 
or  platinum  crucible,  heated  gently  and  weighed. 

The  above  method  gives  excellent  results,  which  as  a  rule  agree 
closely  with  those  obtained  by  the  Fresenius  method.  If  the 
pyrite,  however,  contained  barium  or  any  considerable  amount  of 
lead,  some  sulphate  will  always  remain  undissolved  with  the 
gangue.  In  such  cases  the  Lunge  method  will  give  lower  results 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  represents  more  nearly  the  quantity  of 
sulphur  in  the  pyrite  which  is  available  for  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid.  In  spite  of  the  strong  oxidizing  power  of  the  above 
mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
permit  the  determination  of  sulphur  in  roasted  pyrite,  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  losing  some  sulphur  as  hydrogen  sulphide.    Such 
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products  are  fused  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  sodium  carbonate 
and  one  part  potassium  nitrate  and  the  analysis  carried  out  as 
described  under  the  Fresenius  method. 

DeUrminaJtion  of  Sulphur  in  Cast  Iron  and  Sted,     {Noyes  and 

Helmer*). 

About  5  gms.  of  iron  or  steel,  in  the  form  of  fine  borings,  are 
introduced  gradually  into  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  containing  a  cooled 
mixture  of  200  c.c.  water  and  8  c.c.  bromine,  free  from  sulphur. 
As  soon  as  all  the  metal  has  dissolved,  the  contents  of  the  flask  are 
heated  to  boiling,  in  order  to  expel  the  slight  excess  of  bromine, 
and  the  solution  is  filtered  from  any  residue.  Inasmuch  as  the 
latter  frequently  contains  an  appreciable  amount  of  sulphur,  it  is 
dried,  transferred  to  a  platinum  crucible,  the  ash  of  the  filter  paper 
added,  and  a  fusion  is  made  with  2  gms.  sodium  carbonate. 
The  crucible  should  be  inclined  within  an  asbestos  shield  to  pro- 
tect its  contents  from  being  contaminated  with  any  sulphur 
from  the  gas  flame.  After  the  sodium  carbonate  has  melted,  the 
crucible  is  allowed  to  cool  somewhat,  a  crystal  of  potassium  nitrate 
is  added,  and  the  heating  is  continued.  After  cooling,  the  melt 
is  dissolved  in  water,  the  resulting  solution  filtered,  the  filtrate 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heated  to  boiling,  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  5  c.c.  barium 
chloride  solution.  In  the  following  calculation,  the  weight  of  this 
precipitate  is  called  p. 

The  original  solution  of  the  iron,  containing  the  greater  part  of 
the  sulphur,  is  poured,  while  constantly  stirring,  into  130  c.c.  of 
10  per  cent,  ammonia  water  which  is  contained  in  a  50D-c.c. 
calibrated  flask.  The  contents  of  the  flask  are  well  shaken, 
diluted  with  water  up  to  the  mark,  mixed  by  pouring  back  and  forth 
several  times  into  a  dry  beaker,  and  then  filtered  through  a  dry 
filter,  rejecting  the  first  few  c.c.  of  the  filtrate.  From  the  strongly 
ammoniacal  filtrate,  300  c.c.  are  transferred  by  a  pipette  into  a 
new  beaker,  evaporated  to  100  c.c,  while  avoiding  any  contamina- 
tion from  a  gas  flame,  treated  with  five  or  six  drops  of  dilute 


*  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  23,  675  (1901). 
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hydrochloric  acid  and  the  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  5  c.c.  of  hot,  normal  barium  chloride  solution.  The 
weight  of  this  precipitate  is  taken  as  p\  in  the  following  computa* 
tion. 

The  sulphur  content  of  the  sample  of  iron  or  steel,  weighing  a 
gms.,  is  then  found  to  be 

Remark. — ^This  method  is  accurate  and  easily  carried  out.  All 
the  sulphur  is  obtained  with  the  exception  of  that  small  amount 
which  is  combined  with  an  organic  radical.  A  great  advantage 
is  gained  by  not  having  to  wash  the  ferric  hydroxide  precipitate. 
A  very  slight  error  is  introduced  by  neglecting  the  volume  of  the 
ferric  hydroxide  precipitate,  but  this  is  negligible  in  the  deter- 
mination of  such  small  amounts  of  sulphur.  The  iron  must  be 
introduced  into  the  bromine  in  very  small  portions  in  order  to 
prevent  overheating  which  would  result  in  the  formation  of  a 
basic  salt  that  is  hard  to  get  back  into  solution. 


DetermimUion  of  Sulphur  in  Iron  and  Sted.    Method  of  Krug* 

Procedure. — 5  gms.  of  borings  are  treated  in  a  500-c.c.  round- 
bottomed  flask  with  50  c.c.  concentrated  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.4 
and  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  gently  heated.  After  the  reddish- 
brown  vapors  cease  to  form,  the  acid  is  gradually  heated  up  to  the 
boiling  point.  When  at  the  end  of  an  hour  or  two  the  solution  of 
the  iron  is  complete,  0.25  gm.  of  potassium  nitrate,  dissolved  in  a 
little  water,  are  added,  the  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  ignited  until  no  more  brown  fumes  are  evolved.  After 
cooling,  the  ferric  oxide  is  dissolved  by  heating  with  50  c.c. 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  nearly 
to  dryness,  and  the  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evapora- 
tion repeated  until  no  more  chlorine  is  evolved.     The  hydro- 


*  Stahl  und  Eisen,  25,  887  (1905). 
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chloric  acid  solution  is  then  rinsed  into  a  beaker,  and  any  residue 
of  silica,  carbon,  etc.,  is  filtered  oflf  into  a  porcelain  evaporatmg 
dish.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  until  a  film  of  ferric  chloride 
forms  on  the  solution,  which  is  redissolved  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  After  cooling  the  ferric  chloride 
solution  is  introduced  into  a  double  separatory  funnel,  washing 
out  the  dish  with  hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.1,  but  keeping  the 
volume  below  60  c.c.  30  c.c.  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  and 
ether  mixture  (prepared  by  graduallv  pouring  ether  into  cold  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.2,  solution  until  a  little  layer 
of  ether  is  formed  on  top)  and  100  c.c.  of  ether.  The  mixture  is  well 
cooled  under  the  water  tap  and  thoroughly  shaken.  The  upper 
olive-green  ether  layer  contains  nearly  all  of  the  iron,  the  lower 
light  yellow  solution  contains  all  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  lower  layer 
is  carefully  withdrawn  into  the  other  separatory  funnel  and  the 
ether  solution  is  washed  once  with  a  few  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  sp.  gr.  1.1  which  has  been  saturated  with  ether.  The  ether 
solution  is  shaken  with  this  last  mixture  and  after  standing  imtQ 
two  layers  again  separate,  the  lower  one  is  added  to  the  contents 
of  the  other  separatory  funnel.  75  c.c.  of  pure  ether  are  now 
introduced  into  the  second  separatory  funnel  and  the  contents 
well  shaken,  this  time  the  cooling  is  unnecessary.  The  upper 
layer  will  contain  an  ether  solution  of  practically  all  the  remaining 
iron,  whereas  the  lower  hydrochloric  acid  layer  will  contain  all  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  some  dissolved  ether.  The  lower  layer  is 
withdrawn  to  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish,  and  the  ether  contained 
in  it  is  removed  by  evaporating  on  the  water  bath  to  dryness.  To 
the  residue,  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  little  water 
are  added.  The  solution  is  filtered  and  the  hot  filtrate  treated 
with  hot  barium  chloride  solution. 

Remark. — In  testing  this  method.  Dr.  Krug  established  the 
fact  that  a  mixture  of  pure  ferric  chloride,  corresponding  to  5  gms. 
iron,  could  be  treated  with  10  c.c.  of  tenth-normal  sulphiu'ic  acid, 
and  all  of  the  latter  recovered  after  the  ether  separation.  Further- 
more, the  results  were  compared  with  the  bromine  method  of 
Johnston  and  found  to  be  more  accurate. 
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(C)   EXPULSIOI>r  OF  HYDROGEN  SULPHIDE  FROM  INBOLUBUB 

SULPHIDES. 

(a)  Tfi€  Iran  Method* 

.In  1881,  M.  Groger  showed  that  by  heating  pyrite  with  iron 
out  of  contact  with  the  air  the  former  is  quantitatively  changed 
into  ferrous  sulphide, 

FeS3+Fe=2FeS, 

and  from  the  latter  all  of  the  sulphur  will  be  given  ofF  as  hydrogen 
sulphide  on  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid.  In  1891  the  author 
independently  came  to  the  same  conclusion  and  worked  out  a 
method  which  permits  of  the  determination  of  sulphur  not  only 
in  P3rrite  but  in  all  other  insoluble  sulphides. 

Procedure. — ^First  of  all  the  finely  powdered  sulphide  is  heated 
out  of  contact  with  the  air  with  iron  powder.  In  this  way 
part  of  the  sulphur  is  usually  given  up  to  the  iron,  and  the  com- 
pound itself  is  reduced  to  compounds  which  are  acted  upon  by 
hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide;  the  latter 
is  absorbed  in  ammoniacal  hydrogen  peroxide  solution,  as  de- 
scribed on  p.  309.  The  heating  with  iron  is  accomplished  in  a 
small  glass  crucible  about  30  mm.  long  and  10  mm.  in  diameter 
(Fig.  46,  b),  which  can  be  easily  made  from  an  ordinary  piece  of 
combustion  tubing.  About  3  gms.  of  iron  powder  that  has  been 
previously  ignited  in  hydrogen  is  placed  in  the  crucible,  from  0.3- 
0.5  gm.  of  the  sulphide  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  it,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  finally  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  iron  powder.  The  cru- 
cible is  now  placed  in  the  opening  of  the  piece  of  asbestos  board  A 
(Fig.  46,  b)  and  upon  it  is  placed  the  gasnlelivery  tube  B  which  has 
been  prepared  from  difiicultly  fusible  glass.  A  stream  of  dry 
carbon  dioxide  f  is  passed  through  the  apparatus  for  a  few  min- 

♦  Bcrichte,  XXIV,  p.  1937. 

t  The  carbon  dioxide  is  prepared  from  maible  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  a 
Kipp  generator.  To  purify  the  gas  it  is  passed  through  a  wash-bottle  con« 
taining  water,  theh  through  one  containing  potassium  permanganate,  then 
through  a  tube  filled  with  pumice  soaked  in  copper  sulphate  solution,  and 
finally  through  a  calcium  chloride  tube.  Potassium  permanganate  and  cop- 
per milphate  serve  to  remove  traces  of  hydrogen  sulphide  that  the  carbon 
dioxide  might  contain. 
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utes  and  the  crucible  is  gently  heated  with  a  small  flame.  Usu- 
ally there  is  a  distinct  glowing  visible,  but  no  trace  of  the  sulphur 
is  lost  by  volatilization.  As  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  crucible 
have  ceased  to  glow,  the  temperature  is  raised  until  a  dull-red  heat 
is  obtained,  and  the  crucible  is  kept  at  this  temperature  for  ten 
minutes. 

After  cooling  in  the  carbon  dioxide,  the  crucible  together  ^ith 
its  contents  is  placed  in  the  400-c.c.  flask  K  and  is  connected  with 
the  absorption  vessels  V  and  P  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  rest 
of  the  procedure  is  carried  out  as  described  on  p.  312. 

Remark. — Commercial  iron  powder  always  contains  a  small 
amount  of  sulphur,  so  that  a  blank  experiment  is  first  made  with 
a  weighed  amount  of  the  same,  and  for  the  experiment  proper  the 
same  amount  of  iron  is  used.  The  amount  of  sulphur  foimd  to 
be  present  in  the  iron  is  subtracted  from  the  amount  found  in 
the  analysis. 

The  author  was  disappointed  in  not  being  able  by  this  method 
to  distinguish  between  the  sulphur  present  in  insoluble  sulphides 
as  sulphide  and  that  present  as  sulphate  (barium  sulphate).  If 
the  amount  of  sulphate  present  is  small,  it  is  completely  reduced 
to  sulphide  by  this  method,  while  if  a  large  amount  of  sulphate 
is  present,  it  is  often  only  partially  reduced.  As,  however,  the 
amount  of  barium  sulphate*  present  in  insoluble  sulphides  is 
usually  small,  this  method  serves  for  the  determination  of  the 
total  amount  of  sulphur. 

(6)  The  Tin  Method.^ 

Principle. — ^Almost  all  insoluble  sulphides  on  being  treated 
with  metallic  tin  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  give  off  all 
their  sulphur  as  hydrogen  sulphide.  Harding,  %  who  first  studied 
this  method,  used  tin  and  hydrobromic  acid. 

Procedure. — Into  the  evolution  tube  (Fig.  49),  which  is  20  cm. 
long  and  2.5  cm.  wide,  is  placed  a  layer  of  finely-powdered  tin  {g) 
about  0.5  cm.  thick.  Upon  this  the  substance  is  placed  enclosed 
in  tinfoil  (s)  and  then  a  layer  of  granulated  tin  about  6  cm.  deep 

*  Only  barium  sulphate  is  reduced  with  difficulty,  the  sulphates  of  the 
heavy  metals  are  easily  reduced, 
t  Berichte,  XXV,  p.  2377. 
t  Berichte,  XIV,  p.  2085. 
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(Z)  is  added.    A  current  of  pure  hydrogen  is  conducted  tlirou^ 
the  apparatus  for  about  five  minutes,  after  which  the  stop-cock 


r 


u 


Fifi.  49. 

is  closed  and  the  tube  connected  with  the  receivers  P  and  V,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  The  fiaak  V  contains  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  hydrogen  peroxide,  while  P  contains  2  to  3  cm.  of  water  in  order 
to  remove  any  stannous  chloride  that  may  be  carried  over  with 
the  gas.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  now  added  through 
ti>e  drop-funnel  until  the  tin  is  at  the  most  half  covered  with  the 
acid.  The  contents  of  the  tube  are  then  warmed  slightly,  prefer- 
ably by  placing  it  in  a  small  paraffin  bath.  The  capsule  of  tin 
Boon  dissolves,  and  the  substance  is  seen  to  be  floating  in  the  acid. 
It  dissolves  after  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  acid  becomes 
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perfectly  clear.  The  heating  is  now  continued  until  there  is  no 
more  yellow  coloration  to  be  detected  in  the  delivery-tube  which 
dips  into  the  receiver  V.  More  acid  is  then  added  to  the  contents 
of  the  tube,  until  the  tin  is  completely  covered  with  it  and  the 
heating  is  continued  for  half  an  hour,  meanwhile  first  heating 
the  contents  of  P  to  boiling  and  passing  a  current  of  hydrogen 
through  a.  By  this  means  all  of  the  sulphur  wiU  be  driven  over 
into  V  *  and  is  there  held  in  solution  as  ammonium  sulphate  and 
analyzed  as  described  on  p.  312. 

Remark. — ^This  method  affords  an  accurate  means  for  deter- 
mining the  sulphur  present  in  insoluble  sulphides  as  sulphide  in 
the  presence  of  sulphate.  Thus  the  amoimt  of  pjrrite  in  clay-slate 
that  contains  gypsum  can  be  determined  by  this  method,  although 
usually  the  treatment  with  aqua  regia  or  fusion  with  soda  and 
nitre  is  used.  By  these  last  two  methods,  however,  the  total  sulphur 
is  determined.  More  accurate  values  for  the  pyrite  present  in  such 
cases  may  be  obtained  by  decomposition  in  a  current  of  chlorine 
(see  p.  321),  in  which  case  only  the  sulphide  sulphur  is  determined. 

Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  arsenic  sulphide  may  be  de- 
composed by  the  above  method,  although  a  longer  time  is  required 
than  is  the  case  with  pyrite,  copper,  chalcopyrite,  galena,  cinnabar, 
etc.  Arsenopyrite,  on  the  other  hand,  is  either  imacted  upon  o! 
only  decomposed  with  difficulty,  while  the  iron  method  effects  the 
decomposition  with  ease. 

Determination  of  Sulphur  in  Non-electrolytes. 

In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  sulphur  present  in  organic 
compounds,  it  is  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid  and  determined  as 
barimn  sulphate. 

The  oxidation  is  effected 
(a)  In  the  Wet  Way. 
(6)  In  the  Dry  Way. 

(a)  Oxidation  in  the  Wet  Way  {Cfxriue). 

This  operation  is  conducted  in  precisely  the  same  manner  aa 
was  described  on  p.  287  for  the  determination  of  halogens,  except 

♦With  large  amounts  of  sulphur,  one  receiver  is  often  insufficient.  In 
Buch  cases  the  tube  h  b  connected  with  a  P41igot  tube  containing  ammoniacal 
hydrogen  peroxide  as  shown  in  Fig.  46,  p.  313. 
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this  case  there  is  no  silver  nitrate  added  to  the  contents  of  the 
tube.  After  the  closed  tube  has  been  heated  and  opened,  its 
contents  are  transferred  to  a  beaker,  hydrochloric  acid  is  added, 
and  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  a  small  volume  in  order  to  remove 
the  nitric  acid;  it  is  then  diluted  with  water  to  a  volume  of  about  200 
c.c.  and  precipitated  hot  with  a  boiling  solution  of  barium  chloride 
and  weighed  as  barium  sulphate. 

(6)  Oxidation  in  the  Dry  Way  (lAebig). 

A  mixture  of  eight  parts  potassium  hydroxide  (free  from  sul- 
phate) and  one  part  of  potassium  nitrate  is  melted  in  a  large  silver 
erucible  with  the  addition  of  a  little  water.  After  cooling,  a  weighed 
amount  of  the  substance  is  added  and  the  contents  of  the  crucible 
again  heated  very  gradually,  frequently  stirring  the  mixture  with 
a  silver  wire  until  the  organic  substance  is  completely  decomposed. 
After  cooling,  the  melt  is  dissolved  in  water,  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  is  precipitated  and 
weighed  as  barium  sulphate. 

This  method  is  particularly  suited  for  the  determination  of  sul- 
phur present  in  difficultly  volatile  substances,  e.g.,  in  wood-cements. 

CH, 

Acetic  Acid,  |        .   Mol.  Wt.  60.03. 

CX)OH 

Free  acetic  acid  is  always  determined  volumetrically.  For 
the  analysis  of  acetates,  the  substance  is  heated  with  phosphoric 
acid  when  the  free  acetic  acid  distils  over  and  is  then  titrated 
(cf.  Part  II,  Acidimetry).  The  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  acetate 
can  be  determined  by  Elementary  Analysis  (which  see). 

Cyanic  Acid,  HOCN.    Mol.  Wt.  43.02. 

The  only  method  for  examining  cyanates  consists  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  present  by  a  combus- 
tion (see  Elementary  Analysis). 

Determination  of  Cyanic  Acid,  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  and  Carbonic 
Acid  in  a  Mixture  of  their  Potassium  Salts. 

In  one  portion  of  the  substance  the  carbonic  acid  is  deter- 
mined by  the  addition  of  calcium  chloride  to  the  ammoniacal  solu* 
tion  and  weighing  the  ignited  precipitate  as  calcium  oxide. 
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perfectly  clear.  The  heating  is  now  continued  until  there  is  no 
more  yellow  coloration  to  be  detected  in  the  delivery-tube  which 
dips  into  the  receiver  V.  More  acid  is  then  added  to  the  contents 
of  the  tube,  imtil  the  tin  is  completely  covered  with  it  and  the 
heating  is  continued  for  half  an  hour,  meanwhile  first  heating 
the  contents  of  P  to  boiling  and  passing  a  current  of  hydrogen 
through  a.  By  this  means  all  of  the  sulphur  will  be  driven  over 
into  V  *  and  is  there  held  in  solution  as  ammonium  sulphate  and 
analyzed  as  described  on  p.  312. 

Remark, — ^This  method  affords  an  accurate  means  for  deter- 
mining the  sulphur  present  in  insoluble  sulphides  as  sulphide  in 
the  presence  of  sulphate.  Thus  the  amount  of  p3rrite  in  clay-slate 
that  contains  gypsum  can  be  determined  by  this  method,  although 
usually  the  treatment  with  aqua  regia  or  fusion  with  soda  and 
nitre  is  used.  By  these  last  two  methods,  however,  the  total  sulphur 
is  determined.  More  accurate  values  for  the  pyrite  present  in  such 
cases  may  be  obtained  by  decomposition  in  a  current  of  chlorine 
(see  p.  321),  in  which  case  only  the  sulphide  sulphur  is  determined* 

Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  arsenic  sulphide  may  be  de- 
composed by  the  above  method,  although  a  longer  time  is  required 
than  is  the  case  with  p3nite,  copper,  chalcopyrite,  galena,  cinnabar, 
etc.  Arsenop3nite,  on  the  other  hand,  is  either  unacted  upon  ol 
only  decomposed  with  difficulty,  while  the  iron  method  effects  the 
decomposition  with  ease. 

Determination  of  Sulphur  in  Non-electrolytes. 

In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  sulphur  present  in  organic 
compounds,  it  is  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid  and  determined  as 
barium  sulphate. 

The  oxidation  is  effected 
(a)  In  the  Wet  Way. 
lb)  In  the  Dry  Way. 

(a)  Oxidation  in  the  Wet  Way  (Carius). 

This  operation  is  conducted  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
was  described  on  p.  287  for  the  determination  of  halogens,  except 

♦With  large  amounts  of  sulphur,  one  receiver  is  often  insufficient.  In 
such  cases  the  tube  h  is  connected  with  a  P^ligot  tube  containing  ammoniacal 
hydrogen  peroxide  as  shown  in  Fig.  46,  p.  313. 
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in  this  case  there  is  no  silver  nitrate  added  to  the  contents  of  the 
tube.  After  the  closed  tube  has  been  heated  and  opened,  its 
contents  are  transferred  to  a  beaker,  hydrochloric  acid  is  added, 
and  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  a  small  volume  in  order  to  remove 
the  nitric  acid;  it  is  then  diluted  with  water  to  a  volume  of  about  200 
C.C.  and  precipitated  hot  with  a  boiling  solution  of  barium  chloride 
and  weighed  as  barium  sulphate. 

(6)  Oxidation  in  the  Dry  Way  {Liebig). 

A  mixture  of  eight  parts  potassium  hydroxide  (free  from  sul- 
phate) and  one  part  of  potassium  nitrate  is  melted  in  a  large  silver 
erucible  with  the  addition  of  a  little  water.  After  cooling,  a  weighed 
amount  of  the  substance  is  added  and  the  contents  of  the  crucible 
again  heated  very  gradually,  frequently  stirring  the  mixture  with 
a  silver  wire  until  the  organic  substance  is  completely  decomposed. 
After  cooling,  the  melt  is  dissolved  in  water,  acidified  with  hydros 
chloric  acid  and  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  is  precipitated  and 
weighed  as  barium  sulphate. 

This  method  is  particularly  suited  for  the  determination  of  sxil- 
phur  present  in  difficultly  volatile  substances,  e.g.,  in  wood-cements. 

CH, 

Acetic  Acid,  |        .   MoL  Wt.  60.03. 

(X)OH 

Free  acetic  acid  is  always  determined  volumetrically.  For 
the  analysis  of  acetates,  the  substance  is  heated  with  phosphoric 
acid  when  the  free  acetic  acid  distils  over  and  is  then  titrated 
(cL  Part  II,  Acidimetry).  The  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  acetate 
can  be  determined  by  Elementary  Analysis  (which  see). 

Cyanic  Acid,  HOCN.    Mol.  Wt.  43.02. 

The  only  method  for  examining  cyanates  consists  of  deter- 
jiining  the  amount  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  present  by  a  combus- 
tion (see  Elementary  Analysis). 

Determination  of  Cyanic  Acid,  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  and  Carbonic 
Acid  in  a  Mixture  of  their  Potassium  Salts. 

In  one  portion  of  the  substance  the  carbonic  acid  is  deter- 
mined  by  the  addition  of  calcium  chloride  to  the  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion and  weighing  the  ignited  precipitate  as  calcium  oxide. 
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perfecth  ^^^^^/;«J«        ^^^ogen  of  the  cyanide  is  deter* 

more  y  ^,y        ,j  po^^^^^  [iT^ting  the  aqueous  solution  with  an 

"^P®  ^'  jjj  s  ^^  f'.^'^^^^then  aeidiiy ing  with  nitric  acid  and  deter- 

^,h^^\f^ri^^^^^Laivet  cyanide  as  described  on  p.  299. 

,,iyv^  '    ^■eJg^\    ^^pofcassium  is  determined  by  evaporating 

th  ^^^^^^i  thiJ^  ^^ ^d  Tfcighing  the  residue  of  potassium  sulphate 

^  •hsuJp^^^^'  ^^-    ^^  ^^"^  *^®  ^^^  amount  of  potassium 

^^!des^^  ^^untp^^^^^  ^  potassium  carbonate  and  potassium 

^^nt  ^^^^jjcted,  t^^  difference  gives  the  amount  of  potassium 

cy^^^j^th  tiie  cyanic  acid. 

combined  ^^ 

^PHOSPHOROUS  ACID,  H^Oj.     Mol.  Wt.  66.02. 
tfercurous  Chloride,  HgsClj;  Magnesium  Pyrophosphate, 

(a)  Determination  as  Mercurous  Chloride. 

-j^e  solution  of  the  salt,  which  is  slightly  acid  with  hydro- 
hJoric  acid,  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  mercuric  chloride;  by 
this  means  insoluble  mercurous  chloride  is  precipitated.  After 
standing  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  warm,  dark  place  the  precip- 
itate is  filtered  through  a  Gooch  crucible,  washed  with  water 
dried  at  110®  C,  and  from  the  weight  of  the  mercurous  chloride  the 
mnount  of  hypophosphorous  acid  present  is  calculated  as  follows: 

HjPO, + 2H,0  +  4HgCl,  =  2Hg,Cl,  +  4Ha + H^O^ 

2HgA:H3PO,=  p:x 
H3P0^ 
^^  2HgA 
in  which  p  is  the  weight  of  the  Hg^Clj  obtained  in  the  analysis. 

(b)  Determination  as  Magnesitmi  Pyrophosphate. 

First  of  all,  the  phosphorous  acid  is  converted  into  phosphoric 
acid  by  adding  5  c.c,  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  to  the  aqueous 
solution  of  from  0.5-1  gm.  of  the  substance  in  about  100  c.c.  of 
water,*  evaporating  on  the  water-bath  to  a  small  volume,  adding 
a  few  drops  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and  again  heating.  After  this  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  by  magnesia  mixture  and  the  pre- 

♦  If  the  hypophosphite  were  at  once  treated  with  nitric  acid,  metaphor 
phoric  acid  would  be  obtained;  by  the  addition  of  water  the  ortho-salt  is 
formed. 
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cipitate  is  weighed  as  magnesiuni  pyrophosphate  as  deBoribed 
under  Phosphoric  Acid. 

GROITP  m. 

SULPHUROUS.  8ELEN0US,  TELLUROUS,  PHOSPHOROUS,  CAR- 
BONIC,  OXALIC,  IODIC,  BORIC,  MOLYBDIC,  TARTARIC,  META- 
AND  PYROPHOSPHORIC  ACIDS. 

Sulphurous  Acid,  HjSO,.    Mol.  Wt.  82.09. 

Form:  Barium  Sulphate,  BaSO^. 

The  sulphite  or  free  sulphurous  acid  is  first  oxidized  to  sul- 
phuric acid  and  then  precipitated  with  barium  chloride. 

The  oxidation  can  be  accomplished  by  means  of  chlorine, 
bromine,  hydrogen  peroxide,  or  potassium  percarbonate. 

Oxidation  with  Chlorine  or  Bromine. 

Chlorine  or  bromine  water  is  allowed  to  flow  gradually  into 
the  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  or  of  a  sulphite,  the  excess 
of  the  reagent  is  subsequently  removed  by  boiling  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  is  precipitated  with  barium  chloride. 

Oxidation  vnth  Hydrogen  Peroxide  * 

The  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  or  of  a  sulphite  is  treated 
with  an  excess  of  ammoniacal  hydrogen  peroxide,  heated  to  boil^ 
ing  in  order  to  remove  the  excess  of  the  peroxide,  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitated  with  barium  chloride  after 
making  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

With  potassium  percarbonate  a  similar  procedure  is  used. 
The  alkaline  solution  of  the  sulphite  is  treated  in  the  cold  with 
solid  potassium  percarbonate,  gently  heated,  after  which  the  tem- 
perature is  gradually  raised  till  the  boiling-point  is  reached. 
The  solution  is  then  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  pre- 
cipitated with  barium  chloride. 

*  The  hydrogen  peroxide  must  always  be  tested  to  see  if  it  contains  sul- 
phuric acid;  if  it  is  found  to  be  present,  the  amount  is  determined  and 
afterward  an  accurately  measured  quantity  is  used  for  the  oxidation.  The 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid  from  the  peroxide  is  deducted  from  the  total  value 
foimd  in  the  analysis. 
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In  a  second  portion  the  cyanogen  of  the  cyanide  is  deter- 
mined as  silver  cyanide  by  treating  the  aqueous  solution  with  an 
excess  of  silver  nitrate,  then  acidifying  with  nitric  acid  and  deter- 
mining the  weight  of  the  silver  cyanide  as  described  on  p.  299. 

In  a  third  portion  the  potassium  is  determined  by  evaporating 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  weighing  the  residue  of  potassiiun  sulphate 
OS  described  on  p.  41.  If  from  the  total  amount  of  potassium 
present  the  amount  present  as  potassium  carbonate  and  potassium 
cyanide  is  deducted,  the  difference  gives  the  amoimt  of  potassiiun 
combined  with  the  cyanic  acid. 

Htpophosphorous  Acid,  H^Oj.    Mol.  Wt.  66.02. 

Forms:  Mercurous  Chloride,  Hg^Cl,;  Magnesium  Pyrophosphate, 

Mg,PA- 
(a)  Determination  as  Mercurous  Chloride. 

The  solution  of  the  salt,  which  is  slightly  acid  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  mercuric  chloride;  by 
this  means  insoluble  mercurous  chloride  is  precipitated.  After 
standing  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  warm,  dark  place  the  precip- 
itate is  filtered  through  a  Gooch  crucible,  washed  with  water 
dried  at  110®  C,  and  from  the  weight  of  the  mercurous  chloride  the 
amount  of  hypophosphorous  acid  present  is  calculated  as  follows: 

HjPO, + 2H,0  +  4Hga,  =  2Hg,Cla  +  4Ha + H^O^ 

2HgA:H3PO,=  p:x 
,    H,PO,-p 
2Hg3Cl, 

in  which  p  is  the  weight  of  the  HgjCl,  obtained  m  the  analysis. 

(b)  Determination  as  Magnesium  Pyrophosphate. 

First  of  all,  the  phosphorous  acid  is  converted  into  phosphoric 
acid  by  adding  5  c.c,  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  to  the  aqueous 
solution  of  from  0.5-1  gm.  of  the  substance  in  about  100  c.c.  of 
water,*  evaporating  on  the  water-bath  to  a  small  volume,  adding 
a  few  drops  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and  again  heating.  After  this  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  by  magnesia  mixture  and  the  pre- 

*  If  the  hypophosphite  were  at  once  treated  with  nitric  acid,  metaphos- 
phoric  acid  would  be  obtained;  by  the  addition  of  water  the  ortho-salt  is 
formed. 
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cipitate  is  weighed  as  magnesiuni  pyrophosphate  as  deBdibed 
under  Phosphoric  Acid. 

GROITP  m. 

SULPHUROUS,  SELENOUS.  TELLUROUS,  PHOSPHOROUS,  CAR- 
BONIC,  OXALIC,  IODIC,  BORIC,  MOLYBDIC,  TARTARIC,  META- 
AND  PYROPHOSPHORIC  ACIDS. 

Sulphurous  Acid,  H,S0,.    MoL  Wt.  82.09, 

Form:  Barium  Sulphate,  BaSO^. 

The  sulphite  or  free  sulphurous  acid  is  first  oxidized  to  sul- 
phuric acid  and  then  precipitated  with  barium  chloride. 

The  oxidation  can  be  accomplished  by  means  of  chlorine, 
bromine,  hydrogen  peroxide,  or  potassium  percarbonate. 

Oxidation  rviUi  Chlorine  or  Bromine. 

Chlorine  or  bromine  water  is  allowed  to  flow  gradually  into 
the  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  or  of  a  sulphite,  the  excess 
of  the  reagent  is  subsequently  removed  by  boiling  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  is  precipitated  with  barium  chloride. 

Oxidation  with  Hydrogen  Peroxide  * 

The  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  or  of  a  sulphite  is  treated 
with  an  excess  of  ammoniacal  hydrogen  peroxide,  heated  to  boil^ 
ing  in  order  to  remove  the  excess  of  the  peroxide,  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitated  with  barium  chloride  after 
making  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

With  potassiiun  percarbonate  a  similar  procedure  is  used. 
The  alkaline  solution  of  the  sulphite  is  treated  in  the  cold  with 
solid  potassium  percarbonate,  gently  heated,  after  which  the  tem- 
perature is  gradually  raised  till  the  boiling-point  is  reached. 
The  solution  is  then  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  pre- 
cipitated with  barium  chloride. 

*  The  hydrogen  peroxide  must  always  be  tested  to  see  if  it  contains  sul- 
phuric acid;  if  it  is  found  to  be  present,  the  amount  is  determined  and 
afterward  an  accurately  measured  quantity  is  used  for  the  oxidation.  The 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid  from  the  peroxide  is  deducted  from  the  total  value 
found  in  the  analysis. 
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Sulphurous  acid  may  be  determined  very  accurately  by  a  voltt- 
metric  analysis  (cf.  Part  II,  lodimetry). 

Selenous  and  Tellurous  Acids. 

The  analydsof  these  acids  was  discussed  under  Selenium  and 
Tellurium. 

Phosphorous  Acid,  HjPO,.    MoLWt.  82.02. 

Forms:  Mercurous  Chloride,  T^gjCln  ^^^  Magnesium  Pyro- 
phosphate, Mg^P.O,. 

This  determination  is  effected  exactly  as  that  of  h3rpophos- 
phorous  acid  (cf.  page  334). 

In  this  case,  however,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  1  mol.  Hg^Cl,  cor- 
responds to  1  mol.  H3PO,: 

H3PO,+2HgCa,+H,0-H,PO^+2Ha+Hg,Caa. 

Determination  of  Phosphorous  and  Hypophosphorous  Adda. 

In  this  case  an  indirect  analysis  must  be  made.  After  oxidizing 
one  portion  of  the  substance  to  phosphoric  acid,  the  total  amount 
of  magnesium  pyrophosphate  is  found;  mercuric  chloride  is  allowed 
to  act  upon  a  second  portion  and  the  weight  of  the  mercurous 
chloride  formed  is  determined.  From  these  data  the  amount  of 
each  acid  present  can  be  calculated  as  follows: 

Suppose  we  have  a  solution  containing  the  two  acids.  Let  us 
denote  by  x  the  amount  of  hypophosphorous  acid  present  in  V  c.c. 
of  the  solution,  and  let  ox  represent  the  amount  of  mercurous 
chloride  produced  from  it  and  mx  the  amount  of  magnesiimi  pyro- 
phosphate. Further,  let  y  represent  the  amount  of  phosphorous 
acid  present  in  the  same  volume  of  the  solution  and  vy  the  cor- 
responding amount  of  mercurous  chloride  and  ny  that  of  mag- 
nesium pyrophosphate.  The  total  amount  of  the  mercurous 
chloride  is  g,  while  the  total  amount  of  magnesimn  pyrophosphate 
is  p.    We  have  then 

mx+nr/=p 

ox-\-vy^q 
from  which  it  follows 

a:-g — v—^ — =g.  0.1402 -p.  0.5929 
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and 

y=p — q     *"      =p- 1.4733 -qO.1742. 

In  these  equations,  m,  n,  o,  and  v  have  the  following  values: 

CARBOiac  Acid,  H,C0,.    Mol.  Wt.  62.02. 

Carbonic  acid  is  determined  gravimetrically  as  COj;  but  a 
more  accurate  determination  is  effected  by  expelling  this  gas  and 
measuring  its  volume. 

I.  Gravimetric  Determination  of  Carbon  Dioxide. 

This  analysis  may  be  accomplished  in  two  ways.  First,  we 
may  weigh  the  substance,  expel  the  carbon  dioxide  and  then  weigh 
it  again,  when  the  difference  will  represent  the  amount  of  gas. 
Second,  the  carbon  dioxide  may  be  expelled  from  a  weighed 
amount  of  the  substance  and  then  absorbed  in  a  suitable  appa^ 
ratus;  in  this  case  the  carbon  dioxide  is  weighed  directly. 

A.   DETERMINATION   OF  CARBONIC  ACID  BY  DIFFERENCE. 

(a)  Determination  in  the  Dry  Way. 

For  the  analysis  of  a  carbonate,  or  a  mixture  of  carbonates 
which  contains  no  volatile  constituent  other  than  the  carbon 
dioxide,  1  gm.  of  the  substance  is  weighed  into  a  platinum 
crucible  and  gradually  heated  to  a  high  temperature.*  In  case 
calcium,  strontium,  or  magnesium  is  present  a  final  heating  over 
the  blast-lamp  is  necessary,  while  with  other  carbonates  the  heat 
of  a  good  Teclu  burner  is  sufficient;  even  the  difficultly  decom- 
posable cadmium  carbonate  can  be  analyzed  by  this  method.  The 
carbonates  of  barium  and  the  alkalies,  on  the  other  hand^  do  not 
lose  their  carbon  dioxide  on  ignition. 

*  Carbonic  acid  canDot  be  determined  by  this  method  when  the  residual 
oxide  suffers  change,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  FeCOg  and  MnCOs  where 
an  oxidation  would  take  place. 
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If  the  substance  cont^s  water  besides  carbon  dioxide  then 
the  sum  of  the  water+  carbon  dioxide  is  determined  by  the  loss  on 
ignition,  and  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  ia  determined  in  a  sec- 
ond portion  by  (6). 

(6)  Dderminaiifm  in  ike  Wet  Way. 

Prindpte. — ^The  weighed  carbonate  is  placed  in  an  apparatus 
containing  acid,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  former  does  not  at  first 
come    in   contact  with  the  latter.    The 
whole  apparatus   b  then  weighed,  after 
which  the  acid  is  allowed  to  act  upon  the 
Bubstance,  when  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved  ^ 
and  escapes  from  the  apparatus.     (Care 
must  be  taken  that  no  moisture  escapes 
with  the  gas.)     By  afterward  weighing 
the  apparatus  and  subtracting  this  weight 
from  that  first  obtained,  the  weight  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  is  ascertained. 

Procedure. — This  analysis  is  easily 
accomplished,  and  a  large  number  of 
diSerent  fonns  of  apparatus  have  been 
devised  for  this  purpose.  In  thb  book, 
however,  only  one  of  these  so-called  alka- 
limeters  will  be  described,  namely,  that 
of  Mohr,  which  in  an  improved  form  is 

shown  in  Fig.  50,  although  it  must  be  |i 

stated  that  many  other  forms  (e.g.,  those 
of  Bunsen,*  Shrotter,  Geissler,  Frese- 
niua-Will,  etc.)  answer  the  purpose  equal- 
ly well. 

The  alkalimeter  consists  of  the  small,  wide-mouthed,  flat-bot- 
tomed flask  F,  which  has  a  ground-glass  connection  with  the  tubes 

*  In  the  German  edition  of  thla  book,  Bunsea's  alkalimeter  it  deocribed 
instead  of  Mohr's.  The  above  apparatus  haa  the  advantage  of  having  a  stop- 
cock to  separate  the  acid  compartment  from  the  flask,  besides  having  a  flat 
bottom,  upon  which  it  will  rest  unsupported.  It  is  all  made  of  veiy  thin 
glass  and  weighs  comparatively  little. 


Fio.  50. 
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A  and  B.  At  the  bottom  of  B  is  placed  a  loose  wad  of  cotton;  a 
cylinder  of  glazed  paper  about  3  cm.  wide  is  introduced  into  the 
neck  of  the  tube,  and  through  this  cylinder  some  pieces  of  sifted 
calcium  chloride*  are  poured.  The  paper  cylinder  is  removed 
after  the  tube  is  about  three-quarters  full  of  calcium  chloride,  and 
care  is  taken  to  see  that  none  of  the  latter  adheres  to  the  glass 
above  the  filled  portion.  Another  wad  of  cotton  is  then  placed 
in  the  tube,  the  top  is  placed  upon  it,  and  the  tube  is  closed  tempo- 
rarily at  d  by  means  of  a  piece  of  stirring-rod  within  rubber  tubing. 
The  tube  should  be  kept  closed  when  not  in  use  to  prevent  the 
gradual  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air.  Two  ordinary  cal- 
cium chloride  tubes  are  filled  in  the  same  way  about  two-thirds 
full,  but  in  this  case  softened  cork  stoppers  are  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  tubes  after  the  second  wad  of  cotton.  Through  a  hole  in 
each  stopper  a  short  piece  of  glass  tubing  with  rounded  ends  is 
introduced,  and  the  cork  is  shoved  far  into  the  tube  with  the  help 
of  a  stirring-rod,  leaving  the  outer  2  or  3  mm.  empty.  This  space 
in  the  tube  is  filled  with  molten  sealing-wax,  so  that  a  perfectly 
air-tight  connection  is  made.  These  tubes  are  also  closed,  when 
not  in  use,  by  stirring-rod  within  rubber  tubing. 

Before  beginning  the  determination  the  apparatus  must  be 
clean  and  dry.  It  is  not  advisable  to  dry  the  flask  by  washing 
with  alcohol  and  ether,  but  it  should  be  gently  heated  while  a  cur- 
rent of  dry  air  is  sucked  through  it.  As  aspirator  an  inverted 
wash-bottle  may  be  used,  from  which  the  water  is  allowed  to  run 
out  slowly  through  the  shorter  tube.  During  the  aspiration  the 
small  calcium  chloride  tubes  are  connected  with  c  and  d  respect- 
ively, so  that  no  moisture  can  enter  the  flask. 

When  all  is  ready  the  finely-powdered  substance,  which  has 
been  dried  at  100°  C.  and  cooled  in  a  desiccator,  is  placed  in  a 
weighing-tube,  from  1  to  1.5  gms.  are  transferred  to  the  flask  and 
a  little  water  is  added.f    The  tube  A  is  now  filled  two-thirds  full 

*  As  commercial  calcium  chloride  always  contains  a  little  free  lime,  some 
carbon  dioxide  will  be  absorbed  by  it  and  consequently  low  results  obtained 
in  the  analysis,  unless  the  calcium  chloride  is  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide 
before  the  analyns  is  made  (see  foot-note,  page  342). 

t  Thb  method  is  often  used  for  the  determination  of  the  carbonic  acid 
in  baking-powders.  Such  substances  are  decomposed  by  water  so  that  they 
should  be  kept  dry  until  after  the  apparatus  has  been  weighed. 
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with  hydrochloric  acid  (1  part  concentrated  acid  to  4  of  water)  by 
means  of  a  small  funnel  or  thistle  tube,  and  the  stop-cock  T 
must  be  turned  so  that  none  of  the  acid  will  run  into  the  flask. 
The  whole  apparatus,  as  shown  in  Fig.  50,  is  now  placed  upon 
the  balance-pan  and  accurately  weighed.  The  stop-cock  T  is  then 
opened  so  that  the  acid  in  A  slowly  drops  into  the  flask.  As  soon 
as  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  begins  to  take  place  quietly,  the 
apparatus  is  allowed  to  stand  without  watching  for  about  half  an 
hour.  At  the  end  of  this  time  all  of  the  acid  will  have  passed  into 
the  flask,  and  the  decomposition  will  be  nearly  complete  in  most 
cases.  It  now  remains  to  remove  all  carbon  dioxide  absorbed  by 
the  liquid  and  contained  in  the  apparatus.  This  is  effected  by 
gently  heating  the  solution  by  means  of  a  small  flame  until  the  acid 
just  begins  to  boil,  meanwhile  aspirating  a  current  of  dry  air  through 
c  and  out  at  d.  Not  more  than  three  or  four  bubbles  of  air  per 
second  should  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  flask.  As  soon  as 
the  boiling  begins,  the  flame  is  removed  and  the  slow  current  of 
air  is  still  passed  through  the  apparatus  until  it  is  cold.  It  is  then 
stoppered  and  allowed  to  stand  near  the  balance  for  half  an  hour 
or  more,  after  which  it  is  again  weighed  without  the  stoppers.  The 
loss  in  weight  represents  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  originally 
present  in  the  substance  as  carbonate. 

Remark, — ^This  method  affords  excellent  results  in  the  esti- 
mation of  large  amounts  of  carbonic  acid,  but  it  is  unreliable  for 
the  analysis  of  small  amounts  such  as  are  present  in  cements, 
etc.  In  such  cases  the  Fresenius-Classen  or  Limge-Marchlewski 
method  is  better.     (See  pp.  342  and  350.) 

The  objection  to  this  method  lies  in  the  fact  that  owing  to 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  apparatus,  there  is  likely  to  be  an 
error  in  making  the  two  weighings.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
unquestionably  true  that  it  is  easier  to  expel  carbon  dioxide 
from  a  solution  than  it  is  to  absorb  it  quantitatively. 

B.   DIRECT  DETERMINATION  OF  CARBON  DIOXIDE. 

Here  again  the  determination  can  be  carried  out  both  in  the 
dry  and  wet  ways. 

*  There  is  some  danger  of  losing  a  little  hydrochloric-acid  gas  during  the 
operation.  To  prevent  this  the  calcium  chloride  may  be  replaced  by  pumice 
impregnated  with  anhydrous  copper  sulphate,  or  the  carbonate  may  be 
decomposed  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 
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(a)  Determination  in  the  Dry  Way, 

From  one  to  two  grams  of  the  substance  are  weighed  out  into  a 
porcelain  boat,  and  the  latter  is  shoved  into  the  middle  of  a  horizon- 
tally held  glass  tube  which  is  about  20  cm.  long  and  1-1.5  cm.  wide, 
and  made  of  difficultly  fusible  glass.  Both  ends  of  the  tube  are 
provided  with  calcium  chloride  tubes  connected  with  it  by  means  of 
tightly-fitting  rubber  stoppers.  Through  one  of  th^  calcium  chloride 
tubes  a  slow  stream  of  air  (free  from  carboii  dioxide)*  is  conducted 
and  the  other  is  connected  with  two  weighed  soda-Ume  tubes  (cf. 
p.  342).  The  substance  is  heated  gradually  until  it  glows  strongly, 
meanwhile  passing  a  slow  but  steady  current  of  air  through  the 
apparatus.  When  there  is  no  further  heat  effect  to  be  detected 
in  the  soda-lime  tubes,  the  substance  is  allowed  to  cool  in 
the  current  of  air  and  the  soda-lime  tubes  are  subsequently 
weighed.  The  increase  of  weight  represents  the  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide. 

Remark. — This  method  can  be  employed  for  the  analysis  of 
all  carbonates  with  the  exception  of  those  of  barium  and  the 
alkalie8,t  though,  of  course,  no  other  volatile  acid  can  be  present 
at  the  same  time.  Water  is  kept  back  by  the  calcium  chloride 
tube. 

Example:  Analysis  of  White  Lead. — White  lead,  provided  it  is 
free  from  acetate  (which  must  be  shown  by  a  qualitative  test), 
can  be  accurately  and  expeditiously  analyzed  by  the  above 
method.  It  is  a  basic  carbonate  of  lead  and  contains,  therefore, 
lead  oxide,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water,  while  it  is  often  contami- 
nated with  sand. 

The  analysis  is  conducted  as  above  described  except  that  in 
this  case  the  calcium  chloride  tube  which  is  connected  wath  the 
soda-Ume  tubes  is  weighed.  The  gain  in  weight  of  the  former  repre- 
sents the  amount  of  water  in  the  substance,  the  gain  in  weight  of 
the  latter  shows  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  present,  while  if  the 


*  The  air  is  passed  through  two  wash-bottles  containing  caustic  potash 
solution. 

t  Even  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  and  of  barium  can  be  analyzed  in 
this  way  if  they  are  mixed  with  potassium  bichromate. 
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residue  in  the  porcelain  boat  is  weighed  the  amount  of  lead  oxide 
is  determined.  After  weighing  the  latter  the  lead  oxide  is  treated 
with  hot,  dilute  nitric  acid,  when  it  will  dissolve  to  a  clear  solution 
if  pure,  while  any  sand  will  remain  behind  as  an  insoluble  residue. 
If  there  is  a  residue  it  is  filtered  off,  ignited,  and  weighed.  By 
deducting  the  latter  from  the  original  weight  of  the  residue  in  the 
porcelain  boat,  the  weight  of  the  pure  lead  oxide  is  obtained. 

(6)  Determination  in  the  Wet  Way,  after  Fresenius-Claasen, 

The  apparatus  necessary  for  this  determination  is  shown  in 
Fig.  51.  It  consists  of  a  decomposition-flask  of  about  400  c.c. 
capacity  provided  with  a  condenser  and  connected  with  the  drying- 
tubes  a,  6,  and  c  and  with  the  weighed  soda-lime  tubes  d  and  e;  *  /  is 
a  protection  tube  whose  left  arm  is  filled  with  calcium  chloride  and 
whose  right  arm  contains  soda-lime.  The  first  drying-tube,  a, 
contains  glass  beads  wet  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  while 
b  and  c  contain  granular  calcium  chloride.f 

Procedure. — ^The  substance  is  weighed  out  into  the  dry  flask, 
covered  with  a  little  water  in  order  to  prevent  loss  of  the  substance 
and  a  slow  current  of  air  (free  from  carbon  dioxide)  is  conducted 
through  the  apparatus  in  order  to  remove  any  carbon  dioxide 
that  may  be  present  in  the  flask  or  in  the  three  drying-tubes. 
While  the  air  is  being  led  through  the  apparatus,  the  soda-lime 
tubes  are  carefully  wiped  with  a  linen  cloth  and  weighed.  The 
current  of  air  is  now  stopped,  the  weighed  tubes  are  connected  with  c 


*  The  right  arm  of  the  last  soda-lime  tube  is  one-third  filled  with  calcium 
chloride  in  order  to  absorb  the  water  set  free  by  the  absorption  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  by  the  soda-lime,  2NaOH  +  C0,=  Na,CO, -f  H/). 

t  As  commercial  calcium  chloride  always  contains  lime  which  will  absorb 
carbon  dioxide,  it  must  be  saturated  with  this  gas  before  the  determination 
is  made  For  this  purpose  a  dry  current  of  the  gas  is  conducted  through 
the  tubes  for  one  or  two  minutes,  the  outer  end  of  the  tube  is  then  closed 
by  means  of  a  glass  rod  within  a  piece  ot  rubber  tubtng  and  the  other  end 
is  kept  connected  with  the  Kipp  generator  tor  twelve  hours  At  the  end 
of  that  time  the  excess  of  carbon  dioxide  is  removed  by  passing  air  through 
the  tubes  for  twenty  minutes.  The  air  is  freed  from  carbon  dioxide  and 
dried  by  pEissing  through  two  bottles  containing  concentrated  caustic  potash 
solution  and  then  through  a  Jong  tube  filled  with  calcium  chloride. 
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on  the  one  hand  and  with  /  on  the  other,  after  which  a  slow  stream 
of  hydrochloric  acid  (I; 3)  is  allowed  to  flow  upon  the  substance 
from  the  fumiel  T,  causing  an  immediate  evolution  of  carboa 
dioxide  gas.  The  stream  of  acid  is  regulated  so  that  not  more 
than  3-4  bubbles  per  second  of  gas  pass  through  a.  When  all  of 
the  acid  has  been  added,  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  slowly  heated 
to  boiling  and  while  the  solution  is  boiling  gently,  a  slow  current  of 
tar  is  passed  through  the  apparatus  so  that  not  more  than  2-3 


Fia.  61. 

bubbles  per  second  pass  through  a.  During  the  whole  operation, 
cold  water  is  allowed  to  flow  through  the  condenser;  in  this  way 
the  water  vapor  is  condensed  and  flows  back  into  the  flask  instead 
of  reaching  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a;  consequently  the  contents  of 
the  latter  tube  seldom  have  to  be  renewed.  Almost  alt  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  absorbed  in  the  first  soda-lime  tube,  as  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  heat  effect  there.  The  second  tube,  e,  should  remain 
perfectly  cold  provided  not  more  than  0.5-1  gm.  of  the  carbonate 
was  taken  for  the  analysis.  When  all  of  the  carbon  dioxide  has 
been  absorbed  the  tube  d  quickly  cools.  As  soon  aa  this  has 
taken  place,  the  flame  is  removed  and  a  somewhat  more  rapid 
current  of  air  is  conducted  through  the  apparatus  for  twenty 
minutes  more.  The  soda-lime  tubes  are  then  removed,  stoppered, 
and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  balance  case  for  twenty  minutes,  in 
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order  to  acquire  the  temperature  of  the  balance;  they  are  then 
weighed. 

Remark. — ^The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  perfectly 
satisfactory.  For  the  analysis  of  substances  containing  small 
amounts  of  carbonate,  from  3-10  gms.  are  taken  for  the 
analysis. 

If  the  substance  contains  besides  the  carbonate  a  sulphidi" 
which  is  decomposable  with  acid,  a  tube  containing  pumice 
impregnated  with  copper  sulphate*  is  introduced  between  a 
and  6,  and  this  seires  to  absorb  all  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide 
evolved.  ; 

The  Fresenius-Classen  method  is  suitable  not  only  for  the 
determination  of  carbon  dioxide  in  solid  substainces,  but  also  for 
the  analysis  of  carbonates  in  solution  provided  little  or  no  free 
carbonic  acid  is  present.  In  case  considerable  amounts  of  the 
latter  are  to  be  estimated,  as  in  the  case  of  many  mineral  waters, 
the  analysis  is  conducted  as  follows: 

DeteTTnination  of  the  Total  Amount  of  Carbonic  Acid  in 

Mineral  Waters, 

From  3  to  4  gms.  of  freshly-burnt  lime  f  and  the  same  amount 

*  Sixty  gms.  of  pumice  in  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  pea  are  placed  in  a 
porcelain  dish  and  covered  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  30-35  gms.  of 
copper  sulphate.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dr3me88  with  constant  stirring 
and  the  residue  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hot  closet  at  150-160^  C.  for  four 
or  five  hours.  At  this  temperature  the  copper  sulphate  is  partly  dehydrated 
and  in  this  condition  it  absorbs  hydrogen  sulphide  more  readily  than  when 
in  the  hydrous  condition.  It  cannot  be  heated  higher  than  the  above  tem- 
perature as  otherwise  some  sulphur  dioxide  is  formed  which  would  be  absorbed 
by  the  soda-lime. 

t  To  prepare  this  lime  absolutely  free  from  carbonate,  the  lime  is  placed 
in  a  tube  of  difficultly  fusible  glass  and  heated  in  a  small  combustion  furnace, 
meanwhile  passing  a  current  of  dry  air  free  from  carbon  dioxide  over  it. 
In  this  way  4  gms.  of  commercial  lime  can  be  freed  from  carbonate  in 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  That  the  carbon  dioxide  is  actually 
removed  can  be  shown  at  the  end  of  that  time  by  passing  the  escaping  air 
through  baryta  water;  there  should  be  no  turbidity.  A  blank  experiment 
should  alwavs  be  made  with  this  lime.  If  it  is  desired  to  use  commercial  lime 
for  the  determination,  the  amount  of  carbonate  present  is  determined  and 
an  accurately  weighed  amount  is  used  for  the  analysis. 
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of  ciystallized  calciiun  chloride  *  are  placed  in  each  of  from  four 
to  six  Erlenmeyer  flasks  whose  necks  are  of  such  a  size  that 
they  will  each  fit  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  51.  The  flasks  are 
closed  by  means  of  tightly-fitting  rubber  stoppers  and  accurately 
weighed.  A  double-bored  rubber  stopper  is  taken  of  such  a  size 
that  it  will  fit  into  the  neck  of  each  of  the  above  flasks  and  through 
one  of  the  holes  is  fitted  a  short  glass  tube  which  reaches  about  3  cm. 
above  the  stopper  and  the  same  distance  below,  while  through  the 
other  hole  a  glass  tube  about  50  cm.  long  is  passed  which  likewise 
reaches  about  3  cm.  below  the  stopper.  To  fill  the  weighed  flasks 
with  the  water  to  be  analyzed,  they  are  taken  to  the  spring  and 
are  treated  one  after  another  as  follows:  The  solid  rubber  stopper 
is  quickly  replaced  by  the  one  fitted  with  the  two  tubes,  the  thumb 
is  placed  over  the  shorter  of  the  tubes,  and  the  flask  is  dipped  well 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  so  that  the  longer  tube  still 
reaches  into  the  air  above.  The  thumb  is  now  removed  from  the 
shorter  tube,  when  the  spring-water  will  pass  into  the  flask  and  the 
replaced  air  will  escape  through  the  long  tube.  As  soon  as  the 
flask  is  almost  full,  the  shorter  tube  is  again  closed  with  the  thumb, 
the  flask  is  removed  from  the  water,  and  the  stoppers  are  once 
more  quickly  interchanged.  To  make  sure  that  the  solid  stopper  is 
not  loosened  while  carrying  the  flask  back  to  the  laboratory,  it  is 
covered  by  a  piece  of  parchment  paper,  and  fastened  by  means  of 
string  to  the  neck  of  the  flask.  The  flasks  are  then  allowed  to 
stand  several  da)rs  with  frequent  shaking,  when  the  precipitate  is 
allowed  to  settle  and  the  flask  and  contents  are  weighed.  The  gain 
in  weight  represents  the  amount  of  water  taken  for  the  analysis. 
The  supernatant  liquid  is  quickly  poured  off  through  a  folded  filter, 
the  filter  is  immediately  thrown  into  the  flask,  and  the  latter  is 
now  connected  with  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  51.  The  carbon 
dioxide  is  determined  as  in  the  previous  process. 

This  method  is  capable  of  yielding  excellent  results  provided 
the  flasks  can  be  filled  as  above  described.  Often,  however,  the 
spring  is  not  easily  accessible,  so  that  the  flasks  must  be  filled  by  a 


*  The  addition  of  calcium  chloride  serves  to  decompose  any  alkali  car- 
tx>nate.  This  is  not  quantitatively  decomposed  by  lime  alone,  particularly 
^en  magnesium  carbonate  Is  present. 
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different  method  and  usually  a  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is 
lost  during  the  operation.  A  much  more  expeditious  and  accurate 
procedure  which  can  be  performed  within  one  hour  at  the  spring, 
consists  in  the  determination  of  the  total  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  present  in  mineral  waters  by  measuring  the  volume  of  the 
gas* 

2.  Gas-volumetric  Determination  of  Carbonic  Acid. 

(a)  Method  of  0.  Petterson,^ 

This  excellent  method,  upon  which  the  two  following  pro- 
cedures are  based,  consists  of  evolving  carbon  dioxide  from 
carbonates  by  the  action  of  acid,  collecting  the  gas  over  mercury 


Fia.  52. 


and  computing  its  weight  from  its  volume.  Patterson's  apparatus 
is  shown  in  Fig.  52,  and  was  used  by  him  for  the  determmation 
of  the  carbonic  acid  in  soa-water  (Skagerrak),  in  carbonates,  and 
also  for  the  determination  of  carbon  in  iron  and  steel.    The  method 


*  Cf .  the  modified  method  of  Petterson  on  p.  353. 
t  Berichte,  23  (ISOO),  p.  1402. 
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of  detennining  the  carbonic  acid  in  a  water  containing  small 
amounts  of  free  carbonic  acid  but  considerable  carbonate  will  suffice 
to  show  how  the  apparatus  is  used.  The  decomposition-flask  K 
is  filled  with  distilled  water  up  to  the  mark  just  below  the  side- 
arm  (the  mark  is  not  shown  in  the  illustration).  By  weighing  the 
flask  both  empty  and  with  this  amount  of  water,  the  volume  of  the 
flask  when  filled  to  the  mark  is  obtained.  The  flask  is  now  filled 
up  to  this  mark  with  the  water  to  be  examined,  a  small  piece  of 
aluminium  wire  is  thrown  in,  and  the  flask  is  connected  with  the 
rest  of  the  apparatus  as  shown  in  the  figure.  All  of  the  rubber 
tubing  should  be  firmly  fastened  to  the  glass  by  means  of  wire. 
The  cocks  a,  &,  and  d  are  closed,  c  is  opened,  and  the  air  in  the 
measuring-tube  is  removed  by  raising  M  until  the  mercury  rises 
in  the  capillary  up  to  the  crossing  point.  After  this  c  is  closed, 
a  is  opened,  M  is  brought  very  low,  and  the  screw-cock  d  is 
slowly  opened.  By  this  means  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  iV  is  intro- 
duced into  the  flask  K.  The  acid  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  flask 
until  the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus  is  reached,  when  d  is  closed 
and  then  a.  The  air  in  the  measiu-ing-tube  (which  does  not  con- 
tain an  appreciable  amount  of  carbon  dioxide)  is  removed  by 
opening  c  and  raising  ilf ,  after  which  c  is  again  closed.  Now  a  is 
once  more  opened,  M  is  lowered,  and  the  liquid  in  X  is  heated  by 
means  of  a  flame. 

A  lively  evolution  of  gas  at  once  ensues.  As  soon  as  the  meas- 
uring-tube is  almost  filled  with  the  gas,  o  is  closed,  the  flame  is 
removed  from  X,  Af  is  raised  until  the  mercury  within  it  stands 
level  with  that  in  the  measuring-tube,  and  its  position  in  the  latter 
is  then  read.  At  the  same  time  the  barometer  reading  must  be 
noted  as  well  as  the  temperature  of  the  cold  water  which  surrounds 
the  measuring-tube.  After  this  h  is  opened  and  M  is  raised, 
whereby  the  gas  passes  into  the  Orsat  tube  0  which  contains 
caustic  potash  solution  (1:2).  As  soon  as  the  mercury  has  reached 
the  juncture  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  tubes,  6  is  closed  and 
the  gas  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Orsat  tube  for  three  minutes. 
The  unabsorbed  gas  is  once  more  brought  into  the  measuring- 
tube,  taking  care  that  none  of  the  caustic  potash  solution  comes 
with  it  (the  latter  should  not  quite  reach  the  stop-cock  6).  After 
bringing  the  gas  once  more  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  its  volume 
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as  well  as  the  temperature  and  barometer  reading  is  noted.  As  a 
rule,  these  readings  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  remain 
constant,  otherwise  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  gas  volirnies  in 
each  case  to  0*^  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure.  The  difference  between 
the  two  volumes  represents  the  amount  of  the  carbonic  acid 
gas.  The  unabsorbed  gas  is  removed  through  c  and  this  whole 
operation  of  collecting  the  gas  and  absorbing  the  carbon  dioxide 
is  repeated  until  finally  no  more  gas  is  given  off  from  the  liquid 
inK. 

In  case  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  amount  of  carbonate  in 
a  solid  substance,  a  smaller  decomposition-flask  should  be  used. 
The  aluminium  wire  is  added  to  the  weighed  substance  and  the 
apparatus  is  exhausted  by  repeatedly  lowering  3/,  closing  a, 
opening  c,  and  then  raising  Af .  Finally  the  acid  is  allowed  to 
act  upon  the  substance  and  the  determination  is  carried  out  exactly 
as  described  above. 

Computation  of  the  Analysis. — ^Let  us  assume  that  from  a 
gms.  of  substance  V  c.c.  of  carbon  dioxide  were  obtained,  which 
was  measured  moist  at  t^  C.  and  B.  mm.  pressure.  First  of  all 
the  volume  is  reduced  to  0^  C.  and  760  nam.  pressure  by  the 
following  formula : 

^""^  760(273+0  • 

In  this  formula,  w  represents  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  ex- 
pressed in  millimeters  of  mercury. 

In  order  to  compute  the  weight  of  the  carbon  dioxide  from  this 
volume,  we  start  with  the  fact  that  the  density  of  carbon  dioxide 
is  1.529  *  referred  to  air  as  unity.  1  c.c.  of  air  at  0**  and  760  mm. 
pressure  weighs  0.001293  gm.f  consequently  at  0**  and  760  mm. 

1  c.c,  CO2  weighs  0.001293X1.529  =  0.1977  gm. 

and  Vq  c.c.  weigh  7x0.001977  gm.  The  percentage  of  CO2  in 
the  original  substance  is  then 

FoXO.1977  .    „ 

—^ =per  cent.  CO2. 

a 

*  Cf.  Lord  Rayleigh,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  62,  204  (1897). 
t  Landolt-Bdrnstein,  Phya.  chem.  Tabellen. 
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Remark. — ^The  addition  of  aluminium  is  absolutely  necessary. 
By  boiling  an   acid  solution,  carbonic  acid  is  not  completely 


Fig.  53. 


expelled;  this  is  only  effected  when  a  different  gas  simultane- 
ously passes  through  the  solution.    Formerly  it  was  customary 
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to  pass  air  through  the  apparatus,  but  Pettereon  accomplished 
the  same  purpose  by  generating  hydrogen  within  the  liquid 
itfielf. 

(&)  Method  of  Lunge  and  Marchlewski* 

Limge  and  Marchlewski  carry  out  the  determination  according 
to  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  above  process;  i.e.,  by  simiil- 
taneously  evolving  hydrogen  (aluminium  and  hydrochloric  acid), 
measuring  the  gas,  and  absorbing  the  carbon  dioxide  by  means  of 
caustic  potash  in  an  Orsat  tube. 

The  apparatus  which  they  recommend  is  shown  in  Fig.  53,  6. 
It  consists  of  the  40-c.c.  decomposition-flask  N,  the  140-c.c. 
measuring-tube  A,  the  compensation-tube  C,  and  the  levelling- 
tube  B;  the  three  last  are  connected  together  as  shown  in  the 

figure. 

In  the  case  of  all  gas-volumetric  methods,  the  volimie  of  the 
measured  gas  must  be  reduced  to  0®  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure, 
which  ordinarily  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  temperature  and  the 
barometric   pressure.    In  this  method   the  reduction  is  accom- 
plished without  paying  any  attention  to  the  actual  reading?  of 
the  thermometer  and  barometer  by  means  of  the  compensation- 
tube  C,  which  contains  a  known  amount  of  air,  viz.,  that  amount 
of  air  which,  in  a  dry  condition  assumes  a  volume  of  100  c.c.  at 
0®  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure.    If,  therefore,  this  amount  of  air  has 
a  volume  of  7'  at  t°  and  atmospheric  pressure  P'  (with  the  mer- 
cury at  the  same  level  in  B  and  C),  we  know  that  this  volume  of 
any  gas  would  be  equal  to  100  c.c.  at  O*'  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure. 
By  raising  the  levelling-tube  B  so  high  that  7'  c.c.  is  compressed  to 
100  c.c,  we  have  accomplished  the  reduction  in  a  mechanical  way. 
If,  however,  there  is  a  gas  volume  7"  in  the  measuring-tube  A 
under  the  same  pressure  as  that  in  the  compensation-tube  (this  is 
the  case  when  the  mercury  level  is  the  same  in  A  and  C),  we  can 
reduce  this  volume  to  the  standard  conditions  by  simply  raising 
B  until  the  volume  of  the  gas  in  C  is  just  100  c.c,  taking  care  that 
the  mercury  remains  at  the  same  height  in  the  tubes  A  and  C. 
The  volume  of  the  gas  7/'  in  A  corresponds,  therefore,  to  the  vol- 

*  Zeit8chr.  f.  angew.  Chem.,  1891,  p.  229. 
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ume  of  this  gas  at  0^  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure,  for  it  has  been  com 
pressed  to  the  same  degree  as  the  gas  in  C    This  is  apparent  when 
we  remember  that  at  a  constant  temperature  the  product  of  the 
pressure  into  the  volume  remains  a  constant  for  any  gas. 

In  the  compensation-tube  we  have  the  volume  V  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure  P',  and  after  compression  the  volmne  becomes 
Fj>'  =  100  c.c.  and  the  pressure  is  P^y  from  which  it  follows: 

1.  V'P'^V.'P^. 

In  the  measuring-tube  A,  we  have  the  volume  V"  at  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  P',  and  after  compression  this  volume  becomes 
V^',  and  the  pressure  P^,  so  that 

By  dividing  equation  1  by  equation  2  we  have: 

V'P'  _V,'P^ 

or 

7':F"  =  yo':^o" 

and  Fo"  ^>  therefore,  the  reduced  gas  volume  that  is  desired. 

Before  using  the  apparatus  for  the  determination,  it  is  necessary 
to  fill  the  compensation-tube  with  the  correct  amount  of  air;  this 
is  accomplished  as  follows: 

First  of  all  a  calculation  is  made  to  determine  what  would  be 
the  volume  of  100  c.c.  of  dry  air  measured  at  0®  C.  and  760  mm. 
pressing  when  measured  moist  at  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory 
and  the  prevailing  barometric  pressure.  To  illustrate,  let  us 
assume 

t=17.5®C.;  J5— 731  mm.;   i£?=14.9  (tension  of  aqueous  vapor), 

then 

^,_^  100X760X290.5     j^o  9  c  c 
^273(731-14.9)  -^^^•^^•^• 

Accordingly  112.9  c.c.  of  air  are  introduced  into  the  tube 
C  by  removing  the  stopper  and  lowering  the  levelling-tube  until 
the  mercury  in  the  compensation-tube  stands  at  exactly  112.9  c.c. 
A  drop  of  water  is  added  by  means  of  a  pipette,  the  tube  is  im- 
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mediately  stoppered,  and  an  air-tight  seal  is  made  by  covering  the 
latter  with  mercury,  A  rubber  stopper  containing  a  glass  tube  is 
then  pressed  down  into  D.  After  this  the  temperature  and  pres- 
sure may  vary  as  much  as  it  will;  the  reduced  volume  of  the  air 
in  C  will  always  be  equal  to  100  c.c. 

Procedure  for  the  Analysis. — About  0.08  gm.  of  aluminium  wire, 
i.e.,  enough  to  furnish  approximately  100  c.c.  of  hydrogen,  ia 
weighed  out  into  the  decomposition- 
flask.  Such  an  amount  of  the  substance 
to  be  analyzed  is  added,  that  at  the 
most  30  c.c.  of  carbon  dioxide  will  be 
generated,  and  the  flask  is  connected 
with  the  funnel  tube  M,  and  capillary  n. 
Connection  is  also  made  with  the  tube  A 
'  after  it  has  been  completely  filled  with 
mercury  by  raising  B.  The  air  from  N  is 
now  exhausted  by  lowering  B,  opening  h 
so  that  e  is  connected  with  A,  then  clos- 
ing A  by  turning  it  90°,  and  carefully 
rabing  B  until  the  mercury  stands  at 
an  equal  height  in  A  and  B;  after  thb 
k  is  turned  so  that  A  is  connected 
with  the  capillary  d.  and  the  air  in 
A  is  expelled.  After  repeating  this 
process  three  or  four  times  until  finally 
only  two  or  three  centimeters  of  air  re- 
main in  A,  B  is  lowered,  the  hydro-  yiq  &i 
chloric  acid  (1:3)  is  added  to  Af,  A  is 

carefully  opened,  then  m  until  10  c.c.  of  the  add  have  run 
into  the  flask  .V,  when  m  is  once  more  closed.  The  carbon 
dioxide  evolution  begins  at  once  and  the  mercury  level  quickly 
falls  in  A.  The  contents  of  the  flask  are  heated  to  boiling  over  a 
flame  and  kept  at  this  temperature  until  all  of  the  ahmiinium  has 
dissolved.  During  the  whole  operation  the  mercurj'  level  in  B 
must  be  kept  lower  than  that  in  A.  In  order  to  transfer  the  gas 
remaining  in  the  flask  N  into  the  tube  A,  M  is  filled  with  distilled 
water,  m  is  slowly  opened  and  the  water  is  allowed  to  run  into  JV 
until  the  stop-eock  h  is  reached,  when  the  latter  is  immediately 
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closed.  The  gas  is  then  compressed  by  raising  the  tube  B  until 
the  mercury  stands  at  the  same  height  in  A  and  C  and  so  that  the 
level  in  tlie  latter  tube  is  exactly  at  the  100-c.c.  mark.  The  reduced 
volume  is  then  read.  After  this  the  capillary  d  is  connected 
with  an  Orsat  tube  filled  with  caustic  potash  (1:2)  (Fig.  54),  the 
gas  in  A  is  driven  over  into  the  latter,  allowed  to  stand  there  for 
three  minutes,  and  again  transferred  to  A,  where  its  volume  at 
0°  C.  and  760  nun.  pressiu'e  is  determined  as  before.  The  difference 
in  the  two  readings  represents  the  volume  of  the  carbon  dioxide, 
and  the  per  cent,  can  be  computed  according  to  the  formula 

Per  cent.  CO, =0.1977.—, 

a 

in  which  V  is  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  absorbed  in  the  Orsat 
tube  and  a  represents  the  amount  of  substance  taken  for  the 
analvsis. 

Remark, — ^This  is  the  most  exact  of  all  methods  for  the  deter- 
mination of  carbon  dioxide  in  solid  substances  and  is  accom- 
plished most  quickly.  It  is  particularly  to  be  recommended 
where  carbon  dioxide  determinations  must  be  made  daily,  as,  for 
example,  in  cement  factories.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  test 
the  volume  of  the  gas  in  the  compensation-tube  from  time  to  time 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  it  really  corresponds  to  100  c.c.  of  air 
tinder  the  standard  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure. 

For  a  single  determination  the  author  prefers  to  dispense 
with  the  compensation-tube.  In  this  case,  however,  the  col  ected 
gas  must  be  kept  surrounded  by  water  at  a  definite  temperature, 
as  in  the  Petterson  method,  and  the  temperature  and  pressure 
must  be  observed.  It  is  also  well  to  make  these  readings  in  the 
above-described  procedure,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  volume  in 
the  compensation-tube  has  remained  constant. 

For  the  determination  of  carbon  dioxide  in  mineral  waters 
this  apparatus  is  not  suited;  for  this  purpose  the  author  has  modi- 
fied the  Petterson  apparatus  as  shown  in  Fig.  55. 

(c)  The  Modified  Method  of  Petterson. 

For  decomposition-flasks,  Erlenmeyers  of  from  70-200  c.c. 
capacity  are  used  (according  to  the  suppose<l  amount  of  carbonic 
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acid)  and  the  exact  capacity  of  each  flask  ia  etched  upon  it.  Tu 
determine  this,  each  flask  is  provided  with  a  tightly-fitting  stopper 
of  gray  (not  red)  rubber  containing  one  hole,  through  frtiich  the 
small  tube  R  is  introduced.  The  bottom  of  £  is  fused  together, 
but  near  the  bottom  a  small  opening  is  blown. 


The  tube  R  is  shoved  into  the  stopper  until  the  small  opening 
can  be  seen  just  below  the  bottom  of  the  rubber  stopper,  and  the 
latter  is  pressed  as  far  as  possible  into  the  Erlenmeyer  flask  full  of 
water.  By  this  means  some  of  the  water  passes  from  the  flask 
into  the  tube  R.  The  latter  is  then  rdsed  as  is  shown  in  Fig. 
."lo.  b,  and  in  this  way  an  air-tight  seal  is  made. 

The  water  in  ii  is  now  removed  by  filter-paper  and  the  fladc 
ami   contents  wt-ighcd  to  the  nearest  centigram.     By  deducting 
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from  this,  the  weight  of  the  empty  flask  together  with  the  rubber 
stopper  and  R,  the  weight  of  the  water,  i.e.  the  volume  of  the 
flask,  is  obtained.  By  means  of  a  piece  of  gummed  paper  fast- 
ened to  the  flask,  the  position  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  rubber 
stopper  is  noted.  The  flask  is  emptied,  dried,  and  the  neck  of  the 
flask  as  well  as  the  paper  strip  is  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of 
wax.  Along  the  edge  of  the  paper  where  the  bottom  of  the  rubber 
stopper  came  on  the  flask,  a  sharp  line  is  cut  in  the  wax  by  means 
of  a  knife  and  the  capacity  is  written  upon  the  wax  with  a 
pointed  file.  These  lines  are  etched  upon  the  flask  by  exposing 
them  to  the  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  for  two  minutes.  The 
excess  of  the  latter  is  then  washed  off,  the  flask  dried,  and  the  wax 
melted  and  wiped  off  with  filter-paper.  The  flask  is  now  ready  to 
be  used  for  the  analysis. 

About  0.08  gm.  df  almninium  is  placed  in  the  flask,  which  is 
then  filled  by  dipping  into  the  spring.  When  this  is  not  possible, 
a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  is  placed  in  the  bottle  containing  the 
water  to  be  analyzed  so  that  it  reaches  to  the  bottom  and  the  water 
is  siphoned  off  into  the  flask  for  two  or  throe  minutes.  After  this 
the  filled  flask  is  closed  by  the  rubber  stopper  with  the  tube  R  so 
that  the  bottom  of  the  stopper  reaches  just  to  the  mark  again. 
The  tube  R  is  raised  (Fig.  55,  b)  and  the  spring-water  within  the 
tube  is  washed  out  by  a  stream  of  water  from  a  wash-bottle.* 
The  flask  is  then  connected  with  the  bulb-tube  P  (of  about  40  c.c. 
capacity),  which  in  turn  is  connected  with  the  measuring-tube  B, 
The  latter  is  placed  in  a  condenser  through  which  a  stream  of  ordi- 
nary water  constantly  flows.  The  reservoir  N'  is  now  connected 
with  the  flask  as  shown  in  the  figure  and  the  screw-cock  H  is 
closed.    All  rubber  connections  must  be  tightly  fastened  with  wire. 

The  bulb  P  is  exhausted  by  lowering  N  so  that  the  air  passes 
into  B,  from  whence  it  is  driven  into  the  Orsat  tube  0  by  turning 
the  stop-cock  M  and  raising  N.  This  operation  is  repeated  four 
times.  The  air  is  then  removed  from  the  Orsat  tube  by  suction 
through  the  right-hand  capillary  and  the  stop-cock  is  changed  to 
its  original  position  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  tube  R  is  now  pressed  into  the  flask  so  that  the  small 
opening  reaches  below  the  lower  surface  of  the  stopper. 

*  With  water  containing  much  carbonic  acid,  the  flask  and  its  contents 
are  cooled  by  ice  in  order  to  prevent  the  glass  breaking. 
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Usually  carbon  dioxide  is  immediately  evolved  and  the  mercury 
in  £  at  once  begins  to  sink  slowly.  The  evolution  of  the  gas  is 
hastened  by  gently  heating  the  contents  of  the  flask.  As  soon  as 
the  measuring-tube  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  gas,  the  flame 
is  removed,  M  is  closed,  and  the  contents  of  B  are  brought  imder 
atmospheric  pressure  by  raising  N  until  the  mercury  in  the  two 
tubes  is  at  the  same  height,  after  which  its  position  in  jB  is  noted. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  surrounding  B  is  taken,  the  barometer 
is  read,*  and  the  gas  is  driven  over  into  the  Orsat  tube  and  allowed 
to  remain  there.  This  boiling,  measuring,  and  driving  over  of 
the  gas  is  repeated  until  only  a  slight  gas  evolution  can  be  made 
to  take  place.  In  this  way  all  the  free  carbon  dioxide  and  a  part 
of  that  present  as  bicarbonate  is  driven  oflf,  while  that  present  as 
normal  carbonate  together  with  the  rest  of  the  bicarbonate  remains 
in  the  flask;  the  liquid  in  the  latter  is  usually  turbid  at  this  point 
owing  to  the  precipitation  of  alkaline-earth  carbonates.  The 
reservoir  JV'  is  now  filled  with  hydrochloric  acid  (1:2)  and  the 
air  removed  from  the  rubber  tubing  by  raising  N'  high  and  pinch- 
ing the  tubing  with  the  fingers.  The  levelling-tube  N  is  placed  in 
a  low  position,  H  is  opened,  and  a  small  amount  of  acid  is  allowed 
to  run  into  X,  after  which  H  is  again  closed.  As  soon  as  the  acid 
reaches  the  contents  of  K,  a  livelv  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide 
ensues,  which  is  afterward  hastened  by  gentle  warming.  When 
the  measuring-tube  B  is  nearly  filled,  its  contents  are  read  and 
driven  over  into  the  Orsat  tube  as  before.  The  addition  of  the 
acid,  etc.,  is  repeated  until  finally  the  liquid  in  K  clears  up  and 
the  almninium  begins  to  evolve  a  steady  stream  of  hydrogen,  when 
the  contents  of  the  flask  are  heated  to  boiling;  but  care  is  taken  that 
none  of  the  liquid  in  the  flask  is  carried  over  with  the  escaping 
gas.  As  soon  as  the  aluminium  has  completely  dissolved,  N  is 
lowered,  H  is  opened,  so  that  the  flask  is  filled  with  the  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  and  the  last  portions  of  the  gas  are  carried  over 
into  the  measuring-tube  B,  As  soon  as  the  acid  has  reached 
the  stop-cock  Af ,  this  is  closed,  and  after  reading  the  volume  of 
the  gas  as  before  it  is  led  into  the  Orsat  tube.    After  remaining 

*  If  this  analysis  is  made  at  the  spring,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  sensitiye 
aneroid  barometer  at  hand. 
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there  three  minutes  the  imabsorbed  gas  is  once  more  transferred 
UyB  and  its  volume  subtracted  from  the  total  amount  of  gas  which 
has  been  expelled  from  the  water  that  was  analyzed.  This  differ- 
ence represents  the  volume  of  the  carbon  dioxide  gas.  By  cor- 
rectly adjusting  the  current  of  water  flowing  through  the  condenser, 
the  temperature  at  which  the  gas  is  measured  will  remain  constant 
during  the  entire  experiment. 

From  the  volume  of  the  absorbed  carbon  dioxide  the  per  cent, 
present  is  computed  as  was  shown  under  the  Petterson  method. 

Remark. — ^By  this  method  the  author  has  determined  success- 
fully at  the  spring  the  amount  of  carbonate  in  a  great  many  of  the 
most  important  waters  of  Switzerland.  For  a  single  determination 
more  than  one  hour  is  seldom  required.  The  apparatus  *  can 
be  readily  transported.  The  author  has  travelled  with  an  outfit 
during  the  last  six  years  over  the  highest  mountain  passes  under 
many  disadvantages  of  weather,  both  in  winter  and  summer, 
without  its  meeting  with  any  accident.  In  order  to  maintain 
the  tube  N  at  any  desired  height  it  is  well  to  fasten  it  to  a  ring- 
stand. 


I ' 


Determination  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  the  Air. 

See  Part  II,  Acidimetry. 


Determination  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  the  Presence  of  Other 

Volatile  Substances. 

(a)  Determination  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  the  Presence  of  Chlorine. 

If  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  amount  of  carbonate  present 
in  commercial  chloride  of  lime,  chlorine  will  be  evolved  with  the 
carbonic  acid  on  treatment  of  the  solid  substance  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  so  that  neither  the  direct  nor  the  indirect  method  will  give 
correct  results.  The  determination  can  easily  be  effected  by  the 
following  procedure: 

The  chloride  of  Ume  is  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
the  gases  evolved  (CO3+CI2)  are  passed  into  an  ammoniacal  solu- 

*  It  can  be  purchased  from  Bender  and  Hobein  of  Zurich. 
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tion  containing  calcium  chloride.'*^  After  standing  several  hours 
in  a  warm  place,  the  precipitate  is  filtered  off  quickly,  washed  with 
water,  and  the  carbonate  determined  in  the  precipitated  calcium 
carbonate  by  one  of  the  usual  methods. 

Remark, — On  conducting  the  mixture  of  chlorine  and  carbon 
dioxide  into  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  the 
chlorine  is  changed  into  ammonium  chloride  with  evolution  of 
nitrogen : 

4NH,+  3C1«  aNH^CH-  N, 

while  the  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  by  the  ammonia  forming 
ammonium  carbonate,  and  the  latter  ia  precipitated  by  the  calcium 
chloride  as  calcium  carbonate. 

(6)   Determination  of  Carbon  Dioxide  in  the  Presence  of  Alkali 

Sulphides,  Sulphites,  or  Thiosulphates. 

The  solution  to  be  analyzed  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  a  solu- 
tion of  hydrogen  peroxide  containing  potassium  hydroxide,  but 
free  from  carbonate.  It  is  heated  to  boiling  to  destroy  the  excess 
of  the  hydrogen  peroxide,  concentrated,  and  the  carbonate  deter- 
mined preferably  by  the  Fresenius-Classen  method  (p.  342). 

Determination  of  Carbon. 

(1)  In  Iron  and  SteeL 

(2)  In  Organic  Compounds. 

(1)    DETERMINATION  OP  CARBON  IN  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Carbon  exists  in  two  forms  in  iron  and  steel  if 

(a)  As  Carbide  Carbon, 

(6)  As  Graphite. 
On  treating  an  iron  containing  carbide  carbon  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid,  only  a  part  of  it  is  evolved  in  the  form  of 


^  One  part  of  crystallized  calcium  chloride  is  diawlved  in  five  parts  of 
water,  ten  parts  of  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0.96)  are  added,  and  the  mixture  allowed 
to  stand  at  least  four  weeks  before  using. 

t  Hardening  Carbon  and  Graphitic  Temper  Carbon  have  alao  been  recce* 
Dised  as  definite  forms. — [Translator.] 
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characteristic  smelling  hydrocarbons.  This  carbon  is  called  by 
Ledebur*  '^ hardening  carbon''  to  distinguish  it  from  ''ordinary 
carbide  carbon"  which  is  left  behind  as  a  brown  or  gray  mass  when 
the  iron  is  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid;  but 
on  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  the  latter  is  also  changed 
to  volatile  hydrocarbons. 

Graphite  is  unattacked  by  acids  under  all  circumstances. 

In  the  anal3^s  of  iron  and  steel  it  is  customary  to  determine 
directly  the  total  carbon  and  the  graphite,  in  which  case  the  differ- 
ence represents  the  carbide  carbon. 

Determination  of  Total  Carbon. 

Prindpie, — The  carbon  is  oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide,  and  the 
latter  is  either  absorbed  in  a  suitable  apparatus  or  its  volume 
is  measured. 

For  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  a  great  many  methods  have 
been  proposed;  they  can  be  classified  as  follows: 

(a)  Those  in  which  the  oxidation  is  effected  with  the  un- 
changed substance  itself. 

(fi)  Those  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  is  removed, 
and  the  residue  subjected  to  combustion. 

The  Chromic-Siilphuric  Acid  Method. 

In  this  method  the  borings,  which  should  be  as  fine  as  possible 
and  free  from  grease,  are  treated  with  a  mixture  of  chromic  and 
sulphuric  acids  and  heated  to  boiling.  Thereby,  the  iron  goes 
into  solution  and  the  carbon  is  oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide.  In 
spite  of  a  large  excess  of  chromic  acid,  however,  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  carbon  is  likely  to  escape  in  the  form  of  hydro- 
carbons and  carbon  monoxide,  unless  precautions  are  taken. 
To  prevent  such  losses,  SamstrOm  f  recommended  leading  the 

*  Stahl  und  Eisen,  1888,  p.  742. 

t  S&mstrdm,  Berg-  und  Huttenin.  Ztg.,  1885,  52,  and  Corleis,  Stahl  u. 
Eisen,  1894,  581.  With  ferromanganese  the  loss  amounts  to  22.5  per  cent. 
oi  the  total  carbon,  with  steel  9  per  cent.  With  ferromanganese  the  escaping 
gases  contain,  besides  carbon  dioxide  and  traces  of  heavy  hydrocarbons,  18 
per  cent,  methane,  76  per  cent,  hydrogen,  3  per  cent,  oxygen,  and  2  per 
cent,  carbon  monoxide. 
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escaping  vapors  over  copper  oxide  in  a  combustion  tube,*  80  cm. 
long,  which  \s  heated  in  a  combustion  furnace.  Many  experiments 
have  shown  that  the  method  of  Sametrdm  gives  exact  results, 
although  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  long  combustion  tube 

that  is  required. 

Corieia  has  succeeded  in  simplifying  the  method  by  showing 
that  a  verj'  short  combustion  tube,  fiUed  with  copper  oxide,  heated 
by  a  single  Bunsen  flame,  suffices  if  the  sample  is  covered  with  a 
coating  of  copper  during  the  treatment  with  chromic  and  sulphuric 


Fio.  56. 

acids.  In  fact  the  use  of  the  combustion  tube  is  unnecessary  in  an 
ordinary  steel  anlaysis,  because  only  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount 
of  carbon  present  is  lost  in  this  case.  In  the  analysis  of  ferro- 
manganese,  and  similar  alloys,  however,  the  use  of  the  hot  tube  is 
to  be  recommended. 

Lcdebur  \  even  found  that  the  results  obtained  with  irons  rich 
in  graphite  were  a  little  too  high  on  account  of  the  formation  of 
some  sulphur  dioxide,  but  this  error  can  be  overcome  by  passing 
the  gases  through  chromium  trioxide  just  before  they  enter  the 
combustion  tube. 

The  apparatus  required  is  shown  in  Fig.  56  and  consists  of  a 
Corleis  decomposition  fiask  A  with  condenser. 


*  A  small  platinum  tube  heated  to  glowing  abo  mfficea. 
t  Leitfaden  fiir  Eiseahiitten-Laborat. 
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The  Sask  is  connected;  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  on  one  side 
with  a  soda-lime  tower,  PT,  at  the  bottom  of  which  it  placed  a 
little  concentrated  caustic  potash  solution,  and  on  the  other  side 
with  a  system  of  tubes.  The  tube  B  is  about  10  cm.  long  and 
contains  chromium  trioxide  between  two  asbestos  plugs.  The 
tube  C  is  15  cm.  long,  is  made  of  difficultly  fusible  glass,  and 
filled  with  granular  cupric  oxide.  It  is  placed  in  a  little  box  made 
of  asbestos  paper.  The  tubes  a,  6,  c,  d,  e,  and  /  are  filled  exactly 
as  described  on  p.  342.  Tubes  a,  6,  and  c  are  drying  tubes,  the 
first  containing  glass  beads  wet  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
the  other  two  containing  calcium  chloride;  d  and  e  are  glass- 
stoppered  soda  lime  tubes,  the  upper  third  of  the  right-hand  arm 
of  each  containing  calcium  chloride.  The  tube  /  is  a  safety  tube 
which  is  not  weighed,  but  is  used  to  avoid  any  chance  of  carbon 
dioxide  or  moisture  entering  the  weighed  tubes  from  the  air. 

Reagents, — 1.  A  saturated  solution  of  ordinary  chromic  acid 
containing  some  sulphate.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use  chemically- 
pure  chromic  acid  for  this  purpose,  for  the  latter  often  contains 
organic  substances. 

2.  A  solution  of  copper  sulphate  made  by  dissolving  200  gms. 
of  the  salt  in  1  liter  of  water. 

Procedure, — ^The  ground-glass  stopper  a  is  removed,  and 
through  the  opening  25  c.c.  of  chromic  acid  solution,  150  c.c.  of 
copper  sulphate  solution  and  200  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  are  poured  into  the  flask,  A,  and  mixed.  The  mixture  in  the 
flask  is  heated  to  boiling  and  kept  at  this  temperature  for  ten 
minutes.  The  flame  is  then  removed  and  a  current  of  air  free 
from  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  through  the  apparatus  for  ten 
minutes  at  the  rate  of  about  three  bubbles  per  second.  The  flask  is 
then  connected  with  the  tube  S,  the  red-hot  copper  oxide  tube, 
and  with  the  U  tubes,*  while  the  current  of  air  is  continued  for  five 
minutes  more.  The  soda-lime  tubes  d  and  e  are  removed,  closed, 
and  allowed  to  stand  ten  minutes  in  the  balance  room.  They  are 
opened  for  a  moment,  quickly  closed,  rubbed  off  with  a  piece  of 
chamois  skin  or  a  clean  linen  cloth,  allowed  to  stand  five  minutes 
in  the  balance-case,  and  then  weighed. 

*  Corleis  used  phosphorus  peatoxide  for  a  drying  agent,  but  calcium 
chloride  is  satisfactory. 


^ 
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By  means  of  this  preliminary  boiling,  traces  of  organic  matter 
contained  in  the  apparatus  are  removed. 

After  weighing  the  soda-lime  tubes,  they  are  connected  with 
the  apparatus  again,  the  decomposition-flask  is  opened,  and  the 
weighed  substance  (from  0.5  to  5  gms.  according  to  the  amount  of 
carbon  present)*  is  introduced  quickly  from  a  glass-stoppered 
weighing  tube,  which  is  subsequently  weighed  again  to  determine 
the  amount  of  sample.  The  flask  is  immediately  closed  and  the 
copper  oxide  tube  heated  to  glowing,  after  which  the  contents  of 
the  flask  are  slowly  heated  so  that  after  from  15-20  minutes  the 
liquid  begins  to  boil.  The  solution  is  kept  boiling  for  one  or  two 
hours  while  a  slow  current  of  air  is  conducted  through  the  apparatus. 
The  flame  is  then  removed,  and  about  two  liters  more  of  air 
are  passed  through  the  apparatus,  when  the  soda-lime  tubes  are 
removed  and  subsequently  weighed  as  before. 

Since  the  use  of  the  copper  sulphate  solution  prevents  the  loss 
of  more  than  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  carbon  pres- 
ent, it  is  evident  that  the  combustion-tube  can  be  dispensed  with 
for  technical  purposes. 

Combustion  of  Carbon  in  the  Wet  Way  and  Measuring  the 

Volume  of  the  Carbon  Dioxide. 

This  operation  is  best  carried  out  by  means  of  the  Limge- 
Marchlewski  method. 

The  apparatus  necessary  is  shown  in  Fig.  53.  In  this  case^ 
however,  the  decomposition-flask  is  larger  and  there  should  be 
a  ground-glass  connection  between  the  flask  and  a  condenser. 
Furthermore,  a  funnel-tube  is  fused  into  the  neck  of  the  flask, 
and  runs  along  the  side  of  the  flask  on  the  inside  ending  in  a 
quite  fine  point  near  its  bottom.  The  upper  end  of  the  condenser  is 
connected  with  the  measuring-tube  by  means  of  a  capillary  tube 
about  36  cm.  long,  ground  to  fit  the  condenser-tube. 

Reagents. — 1.  A  saturated,  neutral  solution  of  copper  sulphate, 

2.  A  chromic  acid  solution  (100  gms.  CrO,  in  100  c.c.  of  water). 

3.  Sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1.65  and  saturated  with 

chromic  acid. 

"- -  - 

^  For  cast  iron  0.5  gms.  suffices  but  for  steel  f nmi  1  to  2  gm.  and  for  wrought 
iron  5  gms.  should  be  used. 
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4.  Sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1.71,  also  saturated  with 
chromic  acid. 

5.  Pure  sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1.10. 

6.  Commercial  hydrogen  peroxide  solution. 

Procedure, — ^The  amount  of  iron  or  steel  to  be  weighed  out 
and  the  necessary  quantities  of  the  reagents  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Bbt  Cent.  C 

Weigh 

Out. 

Grams. 

e.e. 

Copper 

Sulphate 

Solution. 

e.e. 
Chromie 

Acid 
Solution. 

e.e. 

Acid 

80.  Gr. 

1.66. 

CO. 

Acid 

Sp.  Gr. 

1.71. 

e.e. 
Acid 
8n.  Gr. 
1.10. 

o.c. 
H,0^ 

Over  1.5 
0.8-1.5 
0.5-0.8 
0.25-0.5 
Tiem  than  0.25 

0.4-0.5 
1 
2 
3 
5 

5 
10 
20 
60 
60 

6 
10 
20 
46 
60 

135 
130 
130 

75 

..  70 

30 

26 

5 

5 

5 

1 

2 

2 

2 
2 

The  substance  is  treated  with  the  copper  sulphate  solution  in 
the  decomposition-flask  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Malleable 
iron  is  allowed  to  stand  for  at  least  one  hour,  while  pig  iron  re- 
quires at  least  six  hours.  The  flask  is  then  connected  with  the 
measuring-tube,  which  is  filled  with  mercury,  and  the  air  in  the 
flask  is  exhausted  as  was  described  on  p.  852.  After  this  is  ac- 
complished, the  levelling-tube  is  placed  in  a  low  position  and  the 
proper  amount  of  the  chromic  acid  solution  is  added  through  the 
funnel,  followed  first  by  the  proper  amount  of  the  stronger  acid  and 
then  by  that  of  the  weaker  acid,  after  which  the  stop-cock  in  the 
funnel  is  quickly  closed.  The  communication  between  the  meas- 
uring-tube and  the  flask  remains  open.  With  the  leveUing-tube 
remaining  in  its  low  position,  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  heated 
to  gentle  boiling,  which  is  continued  for  one  hour,  and  the  flame 
is  then  removed.  Now,  in  order  to  remove  the  last  traces  of 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  solution,  the  prescribed  amount  of  hydro- 
gen peroxide  is  added  to  the  contents  of  the  flask  and  the  flask 
is  afterwards  completely  filled  with  hot  water  until  all  of  the  gas  is 
driven  over  into  the  measuring-tube.  The  stop-cock  6  is  then 
closed,  the  gas  is  reduced  to  the  volrnne  corresponding  to  QP  C. 
and  760  mm.  pressure  as  described  on  p.  350  and  this  volume 
read.  It  is  then  driven  over  into  the  Orsat  tube  and  the  volume 
of  the  imabsorbed  gas  is  determined  as  before.  The  difference 
between  the  two  readings  represents  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide 
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measured  vinder  the  standard  conditions  of  temperature  and 
pressure.  If  this  b  multiplied  by  the  factor  0.0005392  the  amount 
of  carbon  present  wUl  be  obtained. 

After  the  analysis  has  been  completed,  a  blank  determination 
must  be  made,  using  the  same  amounts  of  each  reagent,  in  order 
to  determine  small  amounts  of  organic  matter  which  are  invariably 
present  in  them.  The  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  found  under 
-these  conditions  must  be  subtracted  from  that  obtained  in  the 
analysis  proper. 

Method  of  Hempel* 
Hempel  objects  to  the  above  procedure  on  the  ground  that  by 
<iissolving  the  iron  in  the  mixture  of  chromic  and  sulphuric  acids 
■some  hydrocarbon  is  likely  to  escape  oxidation.  He  found  that 
by  dissolving  iron  in  chromic-sulphuric  acid  under  diminished  pres- 
sure in  the  presence  of  mercury  all  of  the  carbon  would  be  readily 
oxidized  to  its  dioxide.     Fig.  57  represents  the  apparatus  used. 

ReagerUs  Required. 

1.  Chromic  acid  solution.  100  gms.  of  chromic  acid  are  di^ 
solved   in    300   c.c.    of   water   and 

30  gms.  of  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr. 
1.704,  are  added.  The  resulting 
solution  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.2. 

2.  Sulphuric  acid.  1000  c.c.  of 
<oncentrated  sulphuric  acid  are 
mixed  with  500  c.c,  of  water  and 
10  gms.  of  chromic  acid  and  heated 
for  an  hour  in  a  large  flask  upon 
a  sand-bath  in  order  to  completely 
destroy  any  dust,  etc.,  that  may 
be  present.  The  flame  is  then 
taken  away  and  a  current  of  air  is 
slowly  conducted  through  the  solu- 
tion in  order  to  remove  any  carbon  pro.  57. 
dioxide  that  may  have  been  formed. 

After  cooling  the  solution  Is  diluted  with  water  until  it  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.704, 

*  Verhandlg.  d.  Verans  s,  Beff)rd.  d.  G«werbefleiaaes,  1893. 
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Procedure, 

About  0.5  gm.  of  the  iron  or  steel  is  placed  in  the  decomposi- 
tion-fliask  B,  about  2.3  gms.  of  mercury  are  added  by  means  of 
fi  small  pipette,  and  the  apparatus  is  connected  together  as  is 
fhown  in  the  drawing. 

By  raising  the  levelling-bulb  iV,  the  measuring-tube  M  is  entirely 
filled  with  mercury,  the  stop-cock  is  closed,  and  the  apparatus  is 
connected  at  p  with  a  suction-pump,  by  means  of  which  the  air  in  the 
flask  B  is  exhausted  as  completely  as  possible.  In  order  to  make 
sure  that  the  ground-glass  connection  between  the  flask  and  the 
<5ondenser  is  perfectly  air-tight,  a  little  water  is  poured  into  the 
cup  there.  Into  the  funnel  C  are  placed  30  c.c.  of  chromic 
acid  solution,  the  stop-cock  at  p  is  closed,  and  by  carefully  lifting 
the  latter  a  Uttle  the  chromic  acid  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  flask, 
which  is  inmiediately  heated  to  boiling  over  a  small  flame.  After 
boiling  for  half  an  hour^  120  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added  through 
C  the  stop-cock  at  3f  is  now  opened  for  the  first  time  and 
the  contents  of  the  flask  boiled  for  half  an  hour  longer.  (At  the 
start  only  carbon  dipxide  is  generated,  in  proportion  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  solution,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  operation  there 
is  a  fairly  lively  evolution  of  oxygen.)  The  flame  is  removed,  the 
gas  in  the  flask  is  carried  over  into  M  by  poming  water  into  C  and 
lifting  the  tube  p  until  the  gas  in  the  flask  is  entirely  expelled. 
The  total  volume  of  the  gas  is  read,  after  which  the  carbon  dioxide 
is  absorbed  in  a  Hempel's  potash  pipette  and  the  volume  of  the 
unabsorbed  gas  is  determined.  The  difference  represents  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  formed  by  the  oxidation.  From  this 
the  amoimt  of  carbon  present  can  be  computed. 

The  measuring  of  the  gas  in  this  apparatus  will  be  described 
more  in  detail  in  Part  III,  Gas  Analysis. 

Other  methods  for  the  determination  of  the  volume  of  the  car- 
bon dioxide  formed  from  the  carbon  in  iron  or  steel  are  those  of  J, 
Wiborgh,*  Otto  Petterson  and  August  Smitt.f 


♦  Zeit.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  XXIX  (1890),  p.  198. 
t  Bnd.y  XXXII  (1893),  p.  385. 
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The  methods  already  described  are  suitable  for  the 
determination  of  carbon  in  wrought  iron,  cast  iron,  steel, 
etc.,  but  not  in  alloys  such  as  ferro-«ilicon,  ferro-chrome  or 
tungsten  steel.  For  such  materials,  the  following  method  ia 
used. 


Wohler's  Chlorine  Process.'i^ 

Principle. — ^The  sample  of  iron  or  steel  is  heated  in  a  stream 
of  pure  chlorine  gas  whereby  iron,  silicon,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur 
are  volatilized  while  the  carbon  remains  behind  in  the  presence  of 
small  amounts  of  non-volatile  chlorides.  The  silicon  present 
as  silica,  due  to  inclosed  slag,  is  not  affected  by  the  treatment. 
The  residue  is  filtered  through  asbestos,  the  chlorides  washed  out 
by  water,  and  the  carbon  burned  to  carbon  dioxide  either  in  the 
wet  or  in  the  dry  way. 

The  principal  requisite  for  the  success  of  the  process  is  pure 
chlorine.  This  must  not  contain  oxygen,  water,  nor  carbon 
dioxide,  because  these  substances  all  tend  to  convert  a  part  of 
the  carbon  into  carbon  monoxide,  whereby  low  results  are  ob- 
tained in  the  carbon  determination. 

Procedure. — ^The  specimen  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine 
in  an  apparatus  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  58. 

B  is  the  liter  flask  in  which  the  chlorine  is  generated;  it 
contains  about  200  gms.  of  pyrolusite  and  500  c.c.  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  contents  of  the  flask  are  heated  over  a 
very  low  flame  and  in  this  way  a  continuous  stream  of  chlorine 
is  evolved.  When  the  current  begins  to  slacken,  more  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  needed  which  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  flask  through 
a  Bulk's  t  dropping  funnel. J    To  regulate  the  current  of  gas,  the 

*  Z.  anal.  Chem.,  8,  401  (1869),  cf.  A.  Ledebur,  Leitfaden  fOr  EisenhQtten 
Laboratorien . 

t  Z.  anal.  Chem.,  16, 467  (1892). 

%  The  flow  of  the  acid  is  regulated  by  raising  the  tube  &.  Instead  of  S 
a  glafis  rod  covered  with  rubber  tubing  may  be  used. 
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flask  is  connected  with  the  right-angled  tube,  h,  which  is  provided 
with  a  stop-cock  and  leads  to  a  cylinder,  A,  containing  caustic 
soda  solution.  If  the  stream  of  chlorine  becomes  too  strong,  the 
stop-cock  is  opened  a  little  so  that  the  excess  of  chlorine  is  absorbed 
by  the  sodium  hydroxide.  The  chlorine  is  purified  by  means  of 
the  tubes  a,  b,  c,  C,  and  d;  a  contains  water,  b  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  c  glass  beads,  or  pumice,  moistened  with  sulphuric 
acid.     C  is  a  tube  40  cm.  long  and  1  cm,  wide,  made  of  difficultly- 


Fifl.  58. 

fusible  glass.  It  contains  a  layer,  15  cm.  long,  of  coarse  charcoal 
which  has  previously  been  well  ignited  and  cooled  in  a  desiccator. 
The  charcoal  is  placed  in  the  tube  between  two  loose  plugs  of 
ignited  asbestos.  The  tube  is  heated  to  dark  redness  in  a  small 
combustion  furnace.  If  the  chlorine  gas  contains  small  amounts 
of  oxygen  (air)  or  carbon  dioxide,  these  are  changed,  on  coming 
in  contact  with  the  hot  charcoal,  to  carbon  monoxide,  which  is 
unaffected  by  the  carbon  in  the  iron  or  steel.  The  last  traces  of 
moisture  are  removed  by  passing  the  gas  through  the  tube  d 
containing  glass  beads  moistened  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
-id. 

^8  chlorine  gas  is  next  passed  into  the  combustion  tube  D. 
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This  IS  about  40  cm.  long  by  1.5  cm.  wide,  is  bent  into  a  right 
angle  and  leads  into  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  the  flask  e. 
The  sulphuric  acid  serves  as  a  seal  and  prevents  air  from  getting 
into  the  tube. 

The  substance,  which  should  be  as  fine  as  possible,  is  sprinkled 
as  a  thin  layer  *  upon  a  previously  ignited  porcelain  boat.  Of 
ferro-chrome  about  0.5  gm.  should  be  taken,  and  of  ferro- 
sllicon  about  1  gm.  The  boat  is  shoved  into  the  combustion  tube 
and  the  evolution  of  chlorine  is  started  as  described  above.  The 
tube  is  not  heated  at  all  until  after  about  twenty  minutes,  when 
the  air  will  have  all  been  expelled;  then  the  heating  is  begun  very 
gradually,  lighting  the  burners  one  at  a  time  from  right  to  left. 
The  formation  and  volatilization  of  the  ferric  chloride  takes  place 
at  a  relatively  low  temperature. 

As  soon  as  no  more  brown  vapors  escape  from  the  tube,  the 
heat  is  gradually  raised  until  the  tube  begins  to  get  red  and  then 
the  residue  in  the  tube  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the 
stream  of  chlorine. 

The  boat  is  removed  from  the  combustion 
tube,  and,  in  the  case  of  ferro-silicon,  the  con- 
tents are  rinsed  with  cold  water  into  a  beaker. 
From  the  beaker  the  insoluble  residue  is  washed 
into  an  asbestos  filter  prepared  as  follows:  In 
the  funnel  jB,  Fig.  59,  which  is  about  1  cm.  wide 
and  5  cm.  long,  is  placed  a  little  glass  wool, 
and  upon  this  a  suspension  of  ignited  asbestos 
fibers  in  water  is  poured  imtil,  with  the  aid  of  yiq,  59. 

light  suction,  the  filtrate  comes  through  perfectly 
free  from  asbestos  fibers.    The  residue  is  washed,  on  such  a  filter^ 
with   cold  water  until   no   chloride   can    be    detected   in    the 
filtrate. 

The  carbonaceous  residue  can  be  oxidized  in  the  apparatus 

^^^^^MI^^p^^i^^^^^^H^^^^^^^^^^i^^^^H^^^^^^i^H^i^Hi^^— «iB^^^^^"^"^"^^^i^>i^^^"^^^BBW^i>^^i^i^'^'«ii^^>"MB^^^M«— ^Mi^H«^^H^Ma«aM^a^^lB^k^^Mi^^^»^^i^»aH^^a^^H^^i^^H^i^^Bi^^^Hft 

*  This  is  especially  important  in  the  case  of  ferro-chrome,  because 
otherwise  the  metal  will  become  covered  with  a  coating  of  non-volatiie 
chromic  chloride  which  prevents  it  from  being  acted  upon  by  the 
chlorine. 
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shown  in  Fig.  56,  p.  360  but  in  this  case  the  flask  A  should  contain' 
5  c.c.  of  a  saturated,  aqueous  solution  of  chromic  acid,  and  60  c.c. 
of  sulphuric  acid,  sp;  gr.  1.71  which  is  likewise  saturated  with 
chromic  acid. 

In  the  analysis  of  ferro-chrome,  there  is  always  some  insoluble 
chromic  chloride  in  the  boat  which  cannot  be  removed  by  washing. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  the  substance  after  being  heated  in  a  stream 
of  chlorine,  is  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  whereby  the 
insoluble  chromic  chloride  is  converted  into  soluble  chromous 
chloride.  The  contents  of  the  boat  are  then  treated  exactly  as^ 
described  above. 


Combustion  of  Carbon  in  the   Dry   Way,* 

(a)  SoliUion  of  the  Iron. 

A  number  of  methods  have  been  proposed  for  dissolving 
away  the  iron  and  leaving  the  carbon  behind  in  the  form  of 
an  insoluble  residue.  For  this  purpose  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium-cupric  chloride  containing  300  gms.  of  the  double  salt 
(2KCl.CuCl2.2H2O)  and  75  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  to  the  liter  has  proved  most  satisfactor}\  Before  using, 
the  solution  is  filtered  through  ignited  asbestos  and  preserved 
in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle.  The  solution  of  the  borings  takes 
place  very  slowly  unless  the  solution  is  stirred,  which  is  best 
accomplished  by  means  of  a    mechanical    stirrer.      Warm  ng 


*  The  dry  combustion  methods  are  much  used  in  the  steel  laboratories  of 
the  United  States  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
analyzing  special  samples  of  iron  and  steel  which  are  available  for  distribution 
and  serve  as  standard  samples  of  known  chemical  composition.  Further- 
more, the  Committee  on  Standard  Methods  of  the  American  Foimdrymen's 
Association  (Chemical  Engineer,  5,  416  (1097) )  have  recommended  the  use 
of  a  diy  combustion  method  for  settling  aU  cases  of  dispute. 
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the  solution  also  helps,  but  it  should  never  be  heated  above 
&Q^  to  70®.     The  following  reactions  take  place: 

Fe+CuCl2  =  FeCl2+Cu, 
2Cu+2CuCl2  =  2Cu2Cl2. 

The  presence  of  potassium  chloride  aids  the  solution  of 
the  copper,  probably  on  account  of  the  formation  of  a  double 
^alt. 

The  residue  is  filtered,  dried  and  usually  burned  in  a  current 
of  oxygen,  the  carbon  dioxide  being  absorbed  in  a  weighed  bulb 
containing  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  To  make  sure  that 
the  oxygen  used  contains  no  carbon  in  any  form,  it  is  advbable  to 
make  use  of  a  preheating  tube,  such  as  for  example  a  short  porce- 
lain tube  filled  with  copper  oxide;  this  serves  to  convert  any 
carbon  to  carbon  dioxide  which  is  then  absorbed  in  potassium 
hydroxide  solution  before  coming  in  contact  with  any  of  the 
.carbon  from  the  sample. 

The  combustion  may  take  place  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum 
tube,  or  in  a  special  form  of  crucible,  such  as  the  jacketed  crucible 
devised  by  Shimer,  or  the  tubulated  one  of  Gooch.  These,  how- 
ever, are  made  of  platinum  and  are  expensive  but  Ruppel  *  has 
shown  that  one  of  nickel  answers  the  purpose  equally  well. 

The  following  directions  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  the 
CJommittee  on  Standard  Methods  of  the  American  Foundrymon's 
Association  and  corresponds  closely  to  the  method  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  preparing  standard 
samples  for  distribution.  They  apply  equally  well  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  total  carbon  in  steel  except  that  in  the  latter 
case  usually  3  gms.  of  the  sample  and  200  c.c.  of  the  potassium- 
cupric  chloride  solution  are  used. 


*  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  1,  415  (1909). 
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Determination  of  Total  Carbon  in  Cast  Iron. 

The  train  used  consists  of  a  pre-heating  furnace  containing 
copper  oxide,  followed  by  a  bulb  containing  potassium  hydroxide 
solution  (sp.  gr.  1.27),  then  one  containing  granular  calcium 
chloride;  the  latter  is  connected  with  a  ten-burner  combustion 
furnace  in  which  either  a  porcelain  or  platinum  tube  is  placed. 
This  combustion  tube  contains  four  or  five  inches  of  copper  oxide 
between  plugs  of  platinum  gauze.  The  plug  at  the  front  end  * 
of  the  furnace  should  be  at  about  the  point  where  the  tube  leaves 
the  furnace.  A  roll  of  silver  foil,t  about  two  inches  long,  is  placed 
in  front  of  this  plug.  The  combustion  tube  is  connected  at  this 
end  with  a  tube  connecting  anhydrous  cupric  sulphate,  one  of 
anhydrous  cuprous  chloride,  and  one  of  granular  calcium  chloride. 
A  Geissler  or  Liebig  bulb  is  connected  with  this  last  tube  and 
contains  potassium  hydroxide  solution  (sp.  gr.  1.27)  with  a  pro- 
long of  calcium  chloride.  A  calcium  chloride  tube  is  used  between 
this  last  tube  and  the  aspirator  bottle  to  prevent  any  moisture 
working  backward. 

In  filling  the  calcium  chloride  tubes,  especially  the  prolong  of 
the  absorption  bulb,  care  must  be  taken  to  press  down  the  calcium 
chloride  lumps  well  against  one  another,  as  when  the  tube  is 
loosely  filled,  some  moisture  is  likely  to  get  by.  A  negative 
blank  is  often  obtained  by  beginners  for  this  reason. 

Before  using  the  apparatus,  the  contents  of  the  tube  should 
be  heated  for  half  an  hour  in  a  stream  of  oxygen,  then  the  weighed 
absorption  bulb  should  be  connected  with  the  train  and  a  blank 
determination  made.  The  bulb  should  not  gain  in  weight  more 
than  0.5  mgm. 

One  gram  of  the  well-mixed  drillings  are  meanwhile  dissolved 
in  100  c.c.  of  the  double  chloride  solution,  and  the  solution  event- 
ually filtered  on  ignited  asbesots.      The  beaker  in  which  the 

*  In  describing  a  combustion  train  it  is  customary  to  follow  the  direction 
of  the  flow  of  gas.  The  back  or  rear  end  is  considered  the  end  toward  the  gas 
reservoir,  and  the  front  or  forward  end  is  that  nearest  to  the  weighed  potash 
bulb. 

t  The  silver  foil  is  unnecessary  if  the  carbonaceous  residue  is  washed 
free  from  hydrochloric  acid. 
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solution  took  place  is  washed  thoroughly  with  20  c.c.  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  (1:1),  and  transferred  to  the  filter  by  means  of 
more  of  the  same  acid  from  a  wash-bottle.  Finally  the  residue  is 
washed  on  the  filter  with  hot  water  until  free  from  chlorides. 
The  filter  is  then  dried  at  a  temperature  between  95°  and  100**. 

Blair  recommends  the  use  of  a  perforated  platinum  boat  for 
the  filtering.  This  unquestionably  works  well,  but  where  many 
determinations  are  being  made  it  involves  considerable  expense. 
An  excellent  substitute  can  be  prepared  from  a  funnel  such  as 
was  described  for  use  with  a  Gooch  crucible,  although  it  is  well 
to  shorten  the  sides  somewhat.  A  tight  coil  of  copper  wire  is 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  with  a  long  free  end  of  wire 
reaching  down  below  the  bottom  of  the  stem.  Loose  ignited 
asbestos  is  placed  upon  the  coil  of  wire,  followed  by  a  suspension  of 
the  same  asbestos  in  water.  After  applying  suction,  the  asbestos 
is  gently  tamped  down  with  the  flattened  end  of  a  stirring  rod. 
The  finished  pad  is  about  0.75  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  0.25 
of  an  inch  thick. 

The  dried  asbestos,  with  the  carbon  upon  it,  is  pushed  into 
back  end  of  the  furnace  and  the  funnel  wiped  out  with  dry,  ignited 
asbestos.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  carbon  on  the  asbestos 
reaches  far  enough  into  the  tube  to  get  the  full  heat  from  the 
furnace.  The  burners  under  the  pre-heating  furnace  are  now 
lighted,  the  oxygen  turned  on  and  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
absorption  bulb  at  the  rate  of  three  bubbles  per  second,  but  no 
faster.  The  two  forward  burners  under  the  combustion  tube  are 
lighted,  at  first  turning  them  low  and  gradually  raising  the  heat 
until  the  tube  is  hot.  As  soon  as  this  end  of  the  tube  is  hot,  the 
third  burner  from  the  forward  end  is  lighted  and  a  few  minutea 
later  the  fourth  burner,  which  should  be  near  the  forward  end 
of  the  carbon  residue.  Light  each  burner  in  succession  until 
finally  all  are  lighted  and  turned  high  enough  to  heat  the  tube  red 
hot.  After  twenty  minutes  have  elapsed  from  the  time  the  last 
burner  is  turned  on  full,  the  oxygen  is  stopped  and  a  current  of 
air  swept  through  the  tube  at  the  same  rate  for  twenty  minutes 
longer,  gradually  turning  down  the  burners  under  the  com- 
bustion tube.  The  potassium  hydroxide  bulb  at  the  front  of 
the  train  is  then  detached  and  weighed  with  the  usual  precautio 
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When  the  Shimer  or  similar  crucible  is  used  for  the  combustion, 
it  should  be  followed  by  a  copper  tube  ^  of  an  inch  inside  diameter 
and  10  inches  long  with  its  ends  cooled  by  water  jackets.  In  the 
center  of  this  tube  is  placed  a  disc  of  platinum  gauze  and  for  three 
or  four  inches  in  the  side  toward  the  crucible  a  roll  of  silver 
foil;  and  for  the  same  distance  on  the  other  side  some  copper  oxide. 
The  ends  of  this  tube  are  plugged  with  glass  wool  and  the  tube 
heated  with  a  fish-tail  burner  before  the  aspiration  of  air  is 
started. 

b.  Direct  Combustion  of  the  Sample. 

In  most  cases  it  is  possible  to  effect  the  combustion  by  heating 
the  finely  divided  substance  itself  in  a  current  of  oxygen.  In 
fact,  according  to  Blair,*  this  is  true  not  only  of  ordinary  steels 
and  pig  iron,  but  experiments  have  shown  that  with  chrome- 
tungsten  steels  the  direct  method  is  capable  of  giving  exact 
results,  whereas  those  obtained  by  dry  combustion  after  solution 
of  the  iron  in  potassium-cupric  chloride  are  from  10  to  40  per 
cent,  too  low. 

It  has  been  claimed,  however,  that  there  is  difficulty  in  burn- 
ing all  of  the  carbon  on  account  of  the  sample  becoming  coated 
superficially  with  oxide,  but  according  to  Schneider  f  this  may 
be  overcome  by  mixing  the  finely  divided  sample  with  three  parts 
of  lead  and  one  of  copper. 

The  combustion  may  be  carried  out  in  a  platinum  tube,  in 
one  of  the  special  forms  of  crucible,  J  in  a  porcelain  tube,  or  in 
one  of  fused  quartz.  When  platinum  is  used  it  is  advisable  to 
place  the  drillinjgs  in  a  little  depression  of  sand,  the  layer  of  which 
being  not  less  than  0.25  in.  deep. 

According  to  Campbell  and  Gott,§  if  a  combustion  boat  con- 
taining the  borings  of  sample  is  placed  in  a  cold,  platinum-lined 

*  A.  A.  Blair,  The  Chemical  Analysis  of  Iron,  7th  ed.  (1908). 

t  Oesterr.  Zeitschr.,  1894,  No.  21. 

t  P.  W.  Shimer,  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1,  738. 

{  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1,  739. 
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porcelain  tube  and  then  heated  at  a  temperature  of  about  900^, 
complete  combustion  will  take  place  without  endangering  the 
platinum  by  any  spattering  of  the  oxides  formed. 

It  is  very  convenient  to  heat  the  tube  by  means  of  an  electric 
furnace.*  Such  a  furnace  can  be  constructed  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  $30. 

Determination  of  Graphite. 

One  gram  of  pig  iron  is  treated  with  35  c.c.  of  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1.13)  in  a  300-c.c.  beaker  and  heated  gently  until  there 
is  no  further  evolution  of  gas.  By  this  means  the  carbide  carbon 
is  dissolved  while  the  graphite  is  not  attacked.  The  solution  is 
filtered  through  an  ignited  asbestos  filter  and  the  residue  washed 
with  hot  water,  then  with  a  hot  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide 
(sp.  gr.  1.1),  followed  by  hot  water,  dilute  hydrocohloric  acid, 
and  finally  with  hot  water  again  until  free  from  chloride.  After 
drying  at  110*^,  the  asbestos  and  graphite  are  transferred  to  a 
combustion-tube  and  the  carbon  burned  in  a  current  of  pure 
oxygen  as  described  above.  From  the  weight  of  carbon  dioxide 
absorbed,  the  amount  of  graphite  is  calculated. 


Determination  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen  in  Organic  SubstanceSi 

according  to  Liebig. 

(Elementary  Analysis.) 

Principle, — The  organic  substance  is  burned  in  air  or  in  oxygen 
and  the  products  of  the  combustion  are  passed  over  glowing  cop- 
per oxide,  which  oxidizes  all  of  the  carbon  to  carbon  dioxide 
and  the  hydrogen  to  water.  The  latter  is  collected  in  a  weighed 
calcium  chloride  tube,  the  former  in  a  weighed  vessel  which  con- 
tains either  caustic  potash  solution  or  dry  soda-lime. 

The  combustion  is  performed. 

(a)  In  an  open  tube; 

(b)  In  a  closed  tube, 

*  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1,  741.    Campbell  and  Gott,  loc.  cit.    W.  H.  Keen, 
J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1,  741. 
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(a)  Combustion  in  an  Open  Tvbe, 

By  far  the  greater  majority  of  all  combustions  are  carried  out 
in  this  way. 

Requirements. — 1.  An  open  tube  made  of  difficultly-fusible  glass 
which  is  from  12-15  mm.  wide.  The  length  of  the  tube  depends 
upon  that  of  the  combustion-furnace;  it  must  be  10  cm.  longer 
than  the  furnace. 

2.  350  gms.  of  coarse  and  50  gms.  of  fine  copper  oxide. 

3.  A  drying  apparatus  (Fig.  60,  on  the  left). 

4.  A  calcium  chloride  tube  (Fig.  62). 

5.  A  Geissler  potash  bulb  (Fig.  61)  or  two  soda-lime  tubes  (see 
p.  342,  d  and  e). 

6.  A  screw-cock. 

7.  Dry  ruTbber  tubing. 

8.  Two  plates  of  asbestos  board  to  protect  the  rubber  stoppers 
in  the  two  ends  of  the  tube  from  the  heat  of  the  furnace. 


Fig.  60. 

Procedure  for  the  Combustion  of  Organic  Substances  Free  from 

Nitrogen,  Halogen,  Sulphur,  and  Metals. 

Preparation  and  Combustion, 

1.  The  calcium  chloride  tube  (Fig.  62)  is  filled  from  the  left 
side  as  was  described  on  p.  339,  closed  with  a  plug  of  glass-wool 
and  the  end  of  the  tube  fused  together,  as  shown  in  the  figure.* 
It  is  more  practical  to  use  a  calciiun  chloride  tube  fitted  with 
ground-glass  stoppers.  After  filling  the  tube,  its  contents  are  satu- 
rated with  carbon  dioxide,  as  described  on  p.  342,  in  the  foot-note. 

The  outside  of  the  tube  is  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  chamois  skin 
or  old  linen,  and  the  two  ends  are  stoppered  with  short  pieces 
of  rubber  tubing  each   containing  a  piece  of  stirring-rod.    It  is 

*0r  the  tube  is  stoppered  and  an  air-tight  seal  made  by  covering  it 
neatly  with  sealing-wax. 
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allowed  to  stand  in  the  balance-case  for  fifteen  aunutes   and  is 
then  weighed  without  the  stoppers. 

2.  The  Geissler  bulb  (Fig,  61)  b  filled  with  cauatio  potash  solu- 
tion (two  parts  solid  KOH  in  three  parta  of  water)  as  follows: 
The  small  soda-lime  tube  d  is  replaced  by  apiece  of  rubber  tubing, 
c  is  dipped  into  the  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  the  bulbs  are 
filled  two-thirds  full  by  sucking  through  the  rubber  tubing.     The 


Fio.  61. 


Fis.  62. 


end  of  the  tube  c  is  then  cleaned  by  means  of  a  piece  of  filter^ 
paper,  the  soda-lime  tube  d  is  again  connected  (its  right  half  is 
filled  with  soda-lime  and  the  outer  half  with  calcium  chloride), 
and  the  two  ends  are  closed  with  pieces  of  rubber  tubing  each 
containing  a  piece  of  stirring-rod  with  rounded  ends.  The  apparatus 
is  wiped  with  wash-leather  and  weighed  wUkotU  the  stoppers, 
after  taking  the  same  precautions  as  with  the  weighing  of  the 
large  calcium  chloride  tube. 

3.  The  drying  apparatus  (Fig.  60,  on  the  left),  which  serves  to 
free  the  air  and  oxygen  used  for  the  combustion  from  carbon  diox- 
ide and  water  vapor,  consists  of  a  wash-bottle,  D,  containing  con- 
centrated caustic  potash  solution,  the  soda-lime  tube  a,  and  the 
two  calcium  chloride  tubes  b  and  c. 


Fia.  63. 

4.  The  Combustion-lvhe   (Fig.   63),   both   ends  of  which  are 

rounded  by  heating  in  the  blast-lamp;   after  cooling,  the  tube  is 

washed,  dried,  and  filled  as  follows:  First  a  short  roll,  k,  of  copper 

gauze  is  introduced  into  the  right-hand  end  of  the  tube  so  that 
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5-6  cm.  of  the  latter  are  left  empty.  This  roll  serves  as  a  plug  and 
must,  therefore,  fit  tightly  in  the  tube.  A  layer  of  coarse  copper 
oxide,  K,  about  45  cm.  long,  is  next  added,  and  after  this  is  placed 
another  plug  of  copper  gauze,  V,  Finally  another  roll  of  copper 
gauze,  dy  about  10  cm.  long  and  large  enough  to  fill  the  tube  loosely 
is  placed  so  that  a  space  of  about  10  cm.  is  left  on  the  right  and 
about  5  cm.  on  the  left.  The  tube  is  now  placed  in  a  combus- 
tion-fiu-nace,  so  that  about  5  cm.  extend  beyond  the  furnace 
at  each  end,  as  shown  in  Fig.  60.  The  left  end  of  the  tube  is  closed 
with  a  tightly-fitting  rubber  stopper  through  which  a  glass  tube 
passes,  and  is  connected  with  the  drying  apparatus  by  means  of 
a  short  piece  of  rubber  tubing.  (The  tube  should  be  provided 
with  a  glass  stop-cock,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  63,  a,  but  which  is 
lacking  in  Fig.  60.)  The  right  end  of  the  tube  is  left  open  for  the 
time  being. 

A  slow  current  of  oxygen  *  is  passed  through  the  apparatus 
and  the  furnace  is  lighted.  At  first  the  flame  is  turned  low  and 
the  whole  tube  is  heated  equally.  Gradually  the  temperature 
is  raised,  until,  with  the  tiles  covering  the  tube,  the  copper  oxide 
is  at  a  dull-red  heat. 

Usually  some  water  condenses  in  the  right-hand  end  of  the 
tube;  this  is  expelled  by  carefully  holding  a  hot  tile  under  the  tube. 
When  all  the  water  is  removed,  and  when  the  presence  of  oxygen 
can  be  detected  at  the  right  end  of  the  tube  (by  its  igniting  a 
glowing  splinter),  this  end  of  the  tube  is  closed  with  a  rubber 
stopper  through  which  an  open  calcium  chloride  tube  is  placed. 
The  burners  are  now  turned  down  and  the  oxygen  current  dis- 
continued. All  of  the  flames  are  extinguished  after  some  time 
except  those  under  the  right  half  of  the  tube. 

While  the  tube  is  cooling,  the  calcium  chloride  tube  and  the 
potash  bulb  (or  soda-lime  tubes)  are  weighed  (the  stoppers  being 
replaced  immediately  after  the  weighing)  and  from  0.15-0.2  gm.  of 
the  substance  is  weighed  into  a  porcelain  or  platinum  boat. 

If  the  substance  is  a  difficultly-volatile  oil  it  is  weighed  into  a 


*  The  oxygen  must  be  free  from  hydrogen.  Commercial  oxygen  often 
contains  the  latter,  in  which  case  it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  gas  through  a 
''preheating"  furnace  before  using  it.  The  gas  should  come  from  a  gas^ 
ometer,  never  from  the  bomb  itself. 
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small  glass  tube  open  at  one  end.    If  it  is  readily  volatile^  a  bulb 
is  blown  into  a  small  capillary  tube;  this  is  weighed,  the  bulb  is 
warmed,  and  the  capiDary  is  introduced  into  the  liquid  to  be  ana- 
lyzed, so  that  the  liquid  rises  in  the  bulb  as  it  cools.    The  bulb  is 
then  turned  so  that  the  capillary  lies  in  a  horizontal  position,  the 
latter  is  warmed  slightly  to  expel  a  little  liquid  that  adheres  to  the 
sides  of  the  tube,  the  end  is  melted  together,  and  the  tube  is  again 
weighed.    Care  must  be  taken  that  there  is  no  liquid  in  the  capil- 
lary.   Everything  is  now  ready  for  the  combustion.    The  stopper 
is  removed  from  the  left  (and  now  cold)  end  of  the  combustion- 
tube,  the  long  copper  roll  is  removed  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wire 
with  a  hook  in  the  end  of  it,  the  boat  with  the  substance  in  it  is 
placed  in  the  tube  and  the  copper  roll  right  after  it.    Connection 
is  made  with  the  drying  apparatus  on  the  left  and  with  the  absorp- 
tion-tubes on  the  right,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  60.     In  case  the  sub- 
stance is  a  liquid,  the  tube  containing  it  is  placed  so  that  its  capillary 
is  pointed  towards  the  left,  and  in  the  case  of  a  volatile  liquid  the 
end  of  the  capillary  is  broken  off  with  a  file  just  before  introducing 
it  into  the  combustion-tube.    The  stop-cock  between  the  tube  and 
the  dr3dng  apparatus  is  closed,  the  latter  is  connected  with  an  air- 
gasometer,  and  the  stop-cock  in  the  drying  apparatus  is  wholly 
opened,  while  that  between  the  drying  apparatus  and  the  com- 
bustion-tube is  opened  just  enough  to  permit  two,  or  at  the  most 
three,  bubbles  of  gas  per  second  to  pass  through  the  apparatus. 
The  two  outer  burners  on  the  left  are  now  lighted  and  the  copper 
oxide  spiral  d  (the  copper  was  changed  to  the  oxide  by  the  ignition  in 
oxygen)  is  slowly  heated  just  to  redness.    The  tube  is  now  gradu- 
ally heated  from  right  to  left,  taking  care  that  the  gas  evolution  is 
never  greater  than  four  bubbles  per  second  through  the  potash 
bulb;  this  can  be  easily  regulated  by  means  of  the  stop-cock  or  by 
turning  the  gas-burners.     When  the  contents  of  the  entire  tube 
have  been  brought  to  redness,  with  the  tiles  in  place,  and  the  boat 
is  empty,  the  combustion  is  usually  complete.    It  is  well,  however, 
to  pass  oxygen  through  the  hot  tube  until  the  gas  can  be  detected 
at  the  right-hand  end  of  the  combustion  train  (a  glowing  splinter 
ignites  at  n).*    The  flames  are  then  turned  down  and  a  current  of 

*  To  prevent  moisture  from  getting  into  thii  tube  from  the  air,  it  is  well  to 
connect  it  with  an  unweighed  calcium  chloride  tube. 
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air  passed  through  the  apparatus  until  the  oxygen  is  completely 
expelled.  A  Kttle  water  always  collects  in  the  front  (right)  end 
of  the  tube,  and  this  must  be  driven  over  into  the  calcium  chloride 
tube  by  holding  a  hot  tile  under  it.  The  calcium  chloride  tube 
and  the  potash  bulbs  are  now  removed,  wiped  off  with  a  piece  of 
chamois  skin  or  a  clean  linen  cloth,  allowed  to  stand  in  the  balance- 
room  for  twenty  minutes,  after  which  time  they  are  weighed 
without  the  stoppers.  The  gain  in  weight  represents  the  amount, 
of  water  and  carbon  dioxide  respectively,  and  from  this  the  amount 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon  can  be  calculated  as  follows: 

If  a  represents  the  weight  of  the  substance,  p  that  of  the  water„ 
and  j/  that  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  then 

HjOiHj   =p:x     and      COjiG  ^p'la;' 
18.02:2.02=p:x  44:12=p':a;'. 

2.02  ^    12    ,     3    , 

and  in  per  cent. 

101   p  .  „  300  p'  .  ^ 

-—- .  £1=  per  cent.  H  -^^r '  —  ==  per  cent.  C 

9.01  a    ^  11     a     '^ 

Determination  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen  in  Nitrogenous  Organic 

Substances. 

By  the  combustion  of  many  organic  substances  containing  nitro- 
gen, especially  nitroso-  and  nitro-compounds,  oxides  of  nitrogen  are- 
formed  which  are  partly  absorbed  in  the  calcium  chloride  tube  and 
partly  in  the  potash  bulb,  so  that  if  such  substances  were  analyzed 
according  to  the  previous  process,  both  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
results  wiD  be  too  high.  If,  however,  an  unreduced  copper  spiral 
is  introduced  in  the  front  (right)  end  of  the  combustion-tube,, 
this  serves  to  reduce  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  to  nitrogen  itself,  and,, 
as  the  latter  is  not  absorbed,  correct  results  will  be  obtained. 

The  copper  spiral  is  prepared  by  rolling  together  a  piece  of 
copper  gauze  about  10  cm.  wide,  making  it  as  large  as  will  con- 
veniently pass  into  the  combustion-tube.  The  spiral  is  heated 
till  it  glows  by  holding  it  in  a  large  gas  flame,  and  while  still  hot 
it  is  thrown  into  a  test-tube  containing  one  or  two  cubic  centi- 
meters of  methyl  alcohol.    The  alcohol  quickly  boils  away,  but 
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some  of  it  is  oxidized  to  aldehyde  by  the  hot  copper  oxide,  and 
the  latter  is  reduced  completely  to  bright  metallic  copper.  The 
spiral  is  taken  out  with  a  pair  of  crucible  tongs  and  dried  by 
quickly  passing  it  through  a  flame  a  few  times,  and  while  still 
warm  it  is  introduced  into  the  front  end  of  the  combustion-tube, 
which  has  been  previously  burned  out  as  described  in  the  pre- 
vious analysis. 

To  carry  out  the  combustion,  the  stop-cock  between  the  com- 
bustion-tube and  the  drying  apparatus  (Fig.  60)  is  closed,  the 
substance  introduced  into  the  tube,  and  the  copper  oxide  spiral  at 


Fig.  64. 


u 


M 


Fig.  65. 


d  is  first  heated  and  then  the  reduced  spiral  at  the  other  end  of  the 
tube.     Then  beginning  at  d  (Fig.  63),  one  burner  is  lighted  after 
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another,  until  finally  the  entire  contents  of  the  tube  are  heated  to 
dull  redness  and  no  more  bubbles  escape  through  the  potash 
bulb.  Now  for  the  first  time  the  stop-cock  is  opened  somewhat 
and  oxygen  is  passed  through  the  tube  until  it  can  be  detected  at 
n,  by  a  test  with  a  glowing  splinter.  The  flames  are  then  gradually 
turned  down,  the  oxygen  replaced  by  air,  and  the  analysis  com- 
pleted as  in  the  previous  case. 

Substances  hard  to  bum  are  treated  somewhat  differently. 
First  of  all  the  left  end  of  the  combustion  tube  (Fig.  63)  is  filled 
with  the  aid  of  the  funnel  T  (Fig.  64),  with  finely  granular,  but 
not  pulverized,  copper  oxide,  and  this  is  ignited  in  a  stream  of 
oxygen.  The  oxygen  is  then  replaced  by  air  and  the  tube  allowed 
to  cool  until  it  can  be  held  in  the  hand.  The  finely  granular 
copper  oxide  is  next  transferred  to  the  small  flask  K,  Fig.  65,  and 
the  flask  closed  by  inserting  a  tin-foil  covered  cork  which  is  fitted 
with  a  calcium  chloride  tube.  \\Tiile  the  copper  oxide  in  the 
flask  is  becoming  perfectly  cold,  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  is 
weighed  into  the  glass-stoppered  mixing  tube  M,  Fig.  65.  From 
one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of  the  copper  oxide  in  the  flask  is  transferred 
to  the  mixing  tube,  which  is  then  stoppered  and  its  contents  well 
shaken,  whereby  the  substance  becomes  intimately  mixed  with 
the  copper  oxide  to  which  it  adheres.  The  mixture  is  then 
transferred  to  the  combustion  tube,  and  the  mixing  tube  is 
shaken  repeatedly  with  small  portions  of  the  remaining  copper 
oxide  in  the  flask  until  finally  it  can  be  assumed  that  all  of  the 
substance  has  been  transferred  to  the  combustion-tube.  The 
combustion  is  then  carried  out  in  the  usual  manner.* 

Combustion  of  Organic  Substances  Containing  Halogens. 

The  analysis  is  conducted  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
nitrogenous  substances,  except  instead  of  a  reduced  copper  spiral 
one  of  silver  is  used  to  keep  back  any  halogen  set  free.  The 
silver  spiral  should  not  be  heated  to  redness,  but  only  to  about 
180-200°  C.  In  case  a  silver  spiral  is  not  at  hand,  a  long  copper 
spiral  is  used,  its  end  reaching  outside  the  furnace. 


*  For  another  method  of  conducting  a  combustion  in  an  open  tube,  consult 
M.  Dennstedt,  Z.  anal.  Chem.  40,  611  (1903). 
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Combustion  of  Organic  Substances  Containing  Sulphur. 

Sulphur  compounds  cannot  be  burned  in  a  tube  containing^ 
copper  oxide,  for  the  sulphur  dioxide  escapes  and  is  partly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  water  in  the  calcium  chloride  tube  and  partly  in 
the  potash  bulb,  so  that  absolutely  worthies?  results  are  obtained. 
Instead  of  the  long  layer  of  copper  oxide,  one  of  ignited  lead  chro- 
mate  is  used.  The  latter  oxidizes  the  sulphur  dioxide  to  sulphur 
trioxide,  forming  difficultly-volatile  lead  sulphate  which  remains 
in  the  tube.  When  lead  chromate  is  used,  the  combustion  must 
take  place  at  a  lower  temperature  than  with  copper  oxide,  for 
the  former  melts  easily,  and  by  adhering  to  the  glass  is  likely  to 
cause  the  tube  to  break. 

Combustion  of  Organic  Substances  Containing  Metals. 

If  the  substance  contains  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  or  cadmium, 
a  part  of  the  carbon  will  remain  in  the  tube  as  carbonate.  In 
this  case  the  substance  is  mixed  in  the  boat  with  a  mixture  of  ten 
parts  of  powdered  lead  chromate  and  one  part  of  potassium  chro- 
mate; and  the  combustion  is  conducted  as  is  the  case  when  sul- 
phur is  present. 

Dumas'  Method  for  Determining  Nitrogen  in  Organic 

Substances. 

This  determination  should  really  be  discussed  under  Part  III, 
but  it  will  be  described  here  on  account  of  its  being  an  analysis 
by  combustion. 

Principle, — ^The  substance  is  burned  in  a  combustion-tube, 
free  from  air,  which  contains  copper  oxide  and  copper  spirals 
exactly  as  in  the  determination  of  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  in 
substances  containing  nitrogen,  but  in  this  case  the  nitrogen 
evolved  is  measured. 

Procedure. — This  determination  may  be  carried  out  in  dther 
a  closed  or  open  tube. 
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(a)  Determination  in  a  Closed  Tvbe. 

The  necessary  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  66.  The  combus- 
tion-tube  is  closed  at  one  end  and  is  about  75  cm.  long.  It 
<^ontains  at  ilf  a  layer  of  magnesite  15  cm.  long,  in  pieces  about  the 
«ize  of  a  pea,  followed  by  a  loose  plug  of  ignited  asbestos  and 
then  a  10-cm.  layer  of  coarse  copper  oxide,  S,  The  substance 
is  added  at  a  in  a  boat  and  mixed  with  powdered  copper  oxide 
by  means  of  a  spiral  wire  (cf.  p.  380),  after  which  a  layer  of 
coarse  copper  oxide  *  about  40  cm.  long  is  added,  and  finally 
the  reduced  copper  spiral  (prepared  as  described  on  p.  379).  The 
tube  is  then  placed  in  a  combustion-furnace  and  connected  with 
an  azotometer,t  as  shown  in  the  figure,  which  is  filled  with  mer- 
cury to  a  little  above  the  lower  end  of  r,  and  upon  this  rests  a 
liberal  amount  of  caustic  potash  solution  (300  gms.  KOH  dis- 
solved in  a  liter  of  water). 

The  exp)eriment  is  begun  (with  the  levelling-bulb  low  and  the 
•stop-cock  of  the  azotometer  open)  by  heating  the  left  half  of  the 
magnesite  layer,  whereby  the  air  in  the  tube  is  expelled  by  the 
carbon  dioxide  and  passes  through  the  azotometer.  From  time 
to  time  a  test  is  made  to  see  whether  the  air  has  all  been  expelled. 
The  levelling-bulb  is  raised,  and  the  stop-cock  closed  with  the 
azotometer  tube  completely  filled.  If  all  the  air  has  been  replaced 
by  carbon  dioxide  gas,  the  bubbles  of  gas  will  all  be  absorbed  by  the 
•caustic  alkali.  When  this  is  the  case  the  flame  is  put  out  under  Af . 
The  tube  is  heated  first  at  -B  and  the  burners  are  lighted  one  after 
another  toward  the  left  until  about  three-quarters  of  the  layer  of 
coarse  copper  oxide  is  heated  to  a  dull  redness.  The  tube  is  then 
heated  at  S  and  the  process  is  continued  as  in  an  ordinary  com- 
bustion until  the  whole  tube  (with  the  exception  of  the  part  where 
ihe  magnesite  is  found)  is  heated  to  a  uniform  temperature  and 
finally  no  more  nitrogen  is  evolved. 

The  heating  must  be  accomplished  so  that  there  will  bie  a  slow 
but  steady  evolution  of  nitrogen.  When  the  combustion  is  com- 
plete, the  magnesite  layer  is  once  more  heated  and  the  nitrogen 


♦  The  copper  oxide  must  be  previously  ignited,  as  described  on  p.  380. 
t  H.  Schiff,  Beiichte,  XIII,  p.  885. 
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remaining  in  the  tube  is  completly  driven  over  into  the  azotom- 
eter  by  the  carbonic  acid  set  free.  As  soon  as  the  volume  of 
the  gas  in  the  azotometer  remains  constant,  the  experiment  is 
ended  and  it  remains  only  to  measure  the  nitrogen. 

For  this  purpose  the  azotometer  together  with  the  connecting 
piece  of  rubber  tubing  is  removed  from  the  combustion-tube  and 


Fio.  66. 

the  tubing  closed  by  means  of  a  pinch-cock.  The  apparatus  is  then 
set  aside  for  at  least  thirty  minutes  at  a  place  where  a  uniform 
temperature  prevails,  after  which  the  gas  levelling-tube  is  raised 
until  the  solution  in  it  stands  at  exactly  the  same  height  as  that 
in  the  tube,  when  the  volume  is  read.  At  the  same  time  the 
barometer  and  thermometer  *  readings  are  noted. 

The  weight  of  the  nitrogen  present  is  computed  as  follows: 
Let  us  assume  that  a  gms.  of  the  substance  were  used  for  the 


*  An  accurate  thennometer  should  hang  at  the  side  of  the  aiotometer. 
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analysis  and  V  c.c.  of  nitrogen  were  obtained  at  f^  C.  and  B  mm. 
barometric  pressure.  In  order  to  obtain  the  weight  of  the  nitrogen, 
its  volimie  must  be  first  reduced  to  0®  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure. 
If  the  gas  had  been  measured  over  pure  water  the  formula 


y  _  7(^0-11?) -273 
^      760  (273+0 


would  hold  in  which  Bq  represents  the  observed  barometer 
reading  reduced  to  a  temperature  of  0°  and  w  is  the  tension  of  water 
vapor  measured  in  millimeters  of  mercury.  The  nitrogen,  how- 
ever, was  not  measured  over  pure  water  but  over  a  solution  of 
potassium  hydroxide,  and  the  vapor  tension  of  this  solution  ia 
less  than  that  of  pure  water.  In  fact,  with  potassium  hydroxide 
of  the  concentration  used,  the  diminution  of  the  vapor  tension  as 
compared  with  pure  water  almost  exactly  compensates  the 
correction  which  would  be  applied  in  reducing  the  barometer 
reading  to  0°.  (Consequently  the  following  formula  holds  with 
sufficient  accuracy: 

y      ViB-w) '273 
^     760(273+0  ' 

As  1  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  0^  and  760  mm.  has  been  found  to  weigh 
0.0012506  gm.,*  then  Vo  c.c.  of  nitrogen  will  weigh 

0.0012606  xFogms. 

and  in  per  cent., 

a=0.0012506.7o  =  100:x 

0.12606- Fo 


X 


a 


*  Cf .  Nitrogen  under  Gas  Analysis. 
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If  the  value  for  Vq  is  inserted  in  this  last  equation,  and  the 
constant  values  are  united,  it  becomes 


X  =  0.04493  ^^f^    ^[^  =  per  cent.  N. 


(6)    Determination  of  Nitrogen  in  an  Open  Tube. 

The  determination  is  carried  out  in  practically  the  same  way 
as  before,  except  that  in  this  case  the  carbon  dioxide  is  generated 
outside  of  the  tube.  If  the  combustion-tube  of  Fig.  66  is  imag- 
ined to  be  cut  off  at  M  and  connected  by  means  of  the  two-bulbed 
tube  with  a  long  test-tube,  as  shown  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fig- 
ure, the  apparatus  necessary  for  this  determination  will  be  seen. 

The  long  test-tube  contains  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  it  is  cov- 
ered with  a  piece  of  copper  gauze  in  order  that  it  may  be  heated 
more  uniformly. 

At  S  is  a  long  copper  oxide  spiral,  this  is  followed  by  a  copper 
boat  containing  the  substance  mixed  with  powdered  copper  oxide, 
then  the  long  layer  of  coarse  copper  oxide,  and  finally  the  reduced 
copper  spiral.  After  the  connection  with  the  azotometer  has  been 
made,  the  tube  containing  the  sodium  bicarbonate  is  heated  and 
the  air  removed  from  the  combustion-tube  by  means  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  evolved.  The  greater  part  of  the  water  that  is  simul- 
taneously set  free  collects  in  the  two-bulbed  tube.  Otherwise 
the  procedure  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  former  case. 

Remark. — ^The  advantage  of  this  method  over  the  former  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  combustion-tube  can  be  used  for  a  laige  niun- 
ber  of  nitrogen  determinations  without  refilling  it  each  time. 

With  difficultly-combustible  substances  the  author  prefers  to 
work  with  the  closed  tube,  for  in  this  way  it  is  possible  to  get 
a  very  intimate  mixture  of  the  substance  with  the  powdered 
copper  oxide. 
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Oxalic  Acid,  HjCjO^.    Mol.  Wt.  90.02. 

Forms:  Calcium  Oxide,  CaO,  and  Carbon  Dioxide, 

CO,. 

Determination  as  Calcium  Oxide. 

The  neutral  solution  of  an  alkali  oxalate  is  treated  with  a  few 
drops  of  acetic  acid,  heated  to  boiling,  and  precipitated  with  boil- 
ing calcium  chloride  solution.  After  standing  twelve  hours  the 
precipitate  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  hot  water,  ignited  wet  in 
a  platinum  crucible,  and  from  the  weight  of  the  calcium  oxide  the 
amount  of  oxalic  acid  is  calculated  as  follows: 

CaO:HjCj04=p:a; 
HAO4  , 

Determination  as  Carbon  Dioxide, 

Principle. — ^The  method  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  oxalic  acid 
on  being  heated  with  manganese  dioxide  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  is  quantitatively  oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide: 

HAO4+  MnO,+ H^04 = MnS04+  2H3O+  2C0j. 

Procedure, — A  weighed  amount  of  the  oxalate  is  treated  with 
one  and  a  half  times  as  much  manganese  dioxide  (free  from  car- 
bonate) either  in  the  apparatus  shown  on  page  338, (Fig.  50)  or 
in  that  of  Fresenius-Classen  (Fig.  51,  p.  343).  The  procedure  is 
exactly  the  same  as  was  described  for  the  determination  of  carbon 
dioxide.    If  p  gm.  of  carbon  dioxide  were  found,  this  corresponds  to 

p.  1.023  gm.  =  Oxalic  Acid,  HjCjO^. 

Remark, — ^Both  methods  give  good  results,  but  oxalic  acid 
can  be  much  more  conveniently  determined  by  a  volumetric 
process  (see  Part  II,  Volumetric  Analysis). 
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The  free  acid  crystallizes  with  two  molecules  of  water  and  its 
molecular  weight  is  then  126.05.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
determining  the  purity  of  a  commercial  sample. 


BORIC  ACID,  HBOj.*    Mol.  Wt.  44.01. 

Detennination  as  Boron  Trioxide,  B^O,,  by  the  Method  of 

Rosenbladt-Gooch.t 

Principle, — ^Alkali  and  alkaline-earth  borates^  on  being  dis* 
tilled  with  absolute  methyl  alcohol  (free  from  acetone)  and  acetic 
acid,  give  up  all  their  boron  in  the  form  of  methyl  borate,  a  liquid 
which  boils  at  65®  C.  If  the  methyl  borate  is  passed  over  a 
weighed  amount  of  lime  in  the  presence  of  water,  it  is  completely 
saponified: 

B(OCH,),+  3H,0 = 3CH,0H+ B(OH),. 

The  boric  acid  set  free  combines  with  the  lime  to  form  calcium 
borate.  If  the  paste  of  water  and  lime  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  gain  in  weight,  therefore,  represents  the  amount  of  BjO,. 

Procedure. — ^About  1  gm.  of  the  purest  lime  obtainable  is  ig- 
nited to  a  constant  weight  over  the  blast-lamp,  and  as  much 
of  it  as  possible  is  transferred  to  the  dry  Erlenmeyer  flask  (Pig.  67) 
which  serves  as  a  receiver.  The  crucible,  "with  some  of  the  lime 
adhering  to  it,  is  placed  in  a  desiccator  and  set  aside  for  the  present. 

The  lime  in  the  flask  is  slaked  by  the  careful  addition  of  about 
10  c.c.  of  water,  and  the  flask  is  connected  with  the  distillation- 
flask  as  shown  in  the  figure.  { 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  alkali  borate  (containing  not  more 
than  0.2  gm.  B2O3)  is  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  either  litmus  or 
lackmoid  solution,  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  drop  by  drop 
until  the  solution  turns  red.  A  drop  of  dilute  sodium  hydroxide 
is  added  and  then  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid.  The  slightly  acid 
solution,  prepared  in  this  way,  is  added  by  means  of  the  funnel  T  to 
the  pipette-shaped  retort,  /?,  of  about  200  c.c.  capacity.  The  funnel 

*  This  is  the  formula  of  meta-boric  acid, 
t  Zeit.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  XXVI  (1887),  pp.  18,  364. 

X  To  permit  the  escape  of  air  from  the  flask,  a  cut  is  made  in  the  side  of  the 
cork  stopper,  at  «. 
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is  washed  three  times  by  the  addition  of  2  or  3  cubic  centimeters 
of  water  and  the  stop-cock  is  closed.  The  liquid  is  distilled 
by  placing  ft  in  a  paraffin  bath  at  not  over  140°  C,  and  the 
distillate  collected  in  the  Erlenmeyer  flaak  containing  the  lime 
When  all  of  the  liquid  has  distilled  over,  the  paraffine  bath  is  lowered, 
and  after  R  has  cooled  somewhat,  10  c.c.  of  methyl  alcohol  (free 
from  acetone)  are  added  through  the  funnel  and  the  contents 
of  R  are  again  distilled  off.     This  procesB  is  repeated  three  times. 


Then  2-3  c.c.  of  water  are  added  to  the  retort,  also  a  few  drops 
of  acetic  acid  until  the  liquid  becomes  distinctly  red  again," 
and  the  distillation  with  10  c.c.  of  methyl  alcohol  is  repeat- 
ed three  times  more.    At  the  end  of  this  time  all  of  the  boric 

*  By  the  repeated  diatillatioD,  tbe  contentB  of  the  retort  b«com«  aUcafine, 
■a  ihown  hy  the  blue  color  of  the  aolution. 
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acid  will  be  found  in  the  receiver.  The  stoppered  flask  is  thoroughly 
shaken  and  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  two  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  all  of  the  methyl  borate  is  saponified.  The  contents 
of  the  receiver  are  then  poured  into  a  platinum  dish  of  about 
200  c.c.  capacity  and  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  dryness  at 
as  low  a  temperature  as  possible.  During  this  process  the  alcohol 
must  not  \fQ  allowed  to  boil  under  any  circumstances.  Then, 
in  order  to  remove  the  small  amount  of  lime  that  remained  adher- 
ing to  the  sides  of  the  flask,  a  few  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid  are 
added  to  the  receiver,  and,  b}'  carefully  inclining  the  flask,  its  entire 
inner  surface  is  wet  by  the  acid,  after  which  the  contents  are  washed 
into  the  platinum  dish  and  evaporated  to  dryness  again.  This 
time  the  water  in  the  bath  may  boil,  as  there  is  now  no  danger  of 
losing  the  boric  acid,  the  alcohol  being  all  removed  by  the  first 
evaporation.  The  residue  in  the  dish  ia  then  gently  ignited  over 
a  small  flame  in  order  to  destroy  the  calcium  acetate  *  present; 
it  is  allowed  to  cool  and  is  transferred  by  means  of  a  little  water 
to  the  crucible  in  which  it  was  originally  weighed.  The  dark-colored 
lime  and  carbon  remaining  on  the  sides  of  the  dish  are  dissolved 
in  a  little  nitric  or  acetic  acid  and  washed  into  the  crucible. 
The  contents  of  the  latter  are  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water- 
bath,  and,  with  the  cover  upon  it,  the  crucible  is  ignited  at  first 
gently  and  finally  more  strongly  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained. 
The  increase  in  weight  represents  the  amount  of  BjOj. 

Remark, — ^This  method  affords  faultless  results,  even  in  the 
presence  of  considerable  amounts  of  other  salts.  Free  halogen 
hydride  or  sulphuric  acid  must  not  be  present,  for  these  acids 
form  compound  ethers  with  the  methyl  alcohol  and  distil  over 
with  the  boric  acid,  with  which  they  would  be  weighed.  Instead 
of  using  lime  in  the  receiver,  the  methyl  borate  can  be  distilled 
into  a  dilute  solution  of  anunonium  carbonate,  and  the  latter 
evaporated  with  slaked  lime  in  a  platinum  dish  immediately  after 
the  distillation.    The  author,  however,  prefers  the  above  method. 

If  one  possesse."^  a  large  platinum  crucible  (with  a  capacity 
of  from  80  to  100  c.c),  the  first  evaporation  can  take  place  in  this, 
and  it  is  then  advisable  to  place  the  crucible  within  a  ring-fihaped 


*  Due  to  the  excess  of  the  acetic  acid  added. 
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copper  or  tin  tube  through  which  steam  passes  (Fig.  17,  page  32). 
In  this  way  the  calciiim  acetate  does  not  creep  up  over  the  sides 
of  the  dish,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  any  bumping. 

Determination  of  Boric  Acid  in  Silicates,  Enamel,  etc. 

The  finely-powdered  substance  is  fused  with  four  times  as 
much  sodium  carbonate,  the  melt  is  extracted  with  water,  and 
the  aqueous  solution  containing  the  boric  acid*  is  evaporated 
to  a  small  volimie,  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and,  without  regard 
to  any  separation  of  silica,  the  solution  is  transferred  to  the  Gooch 
retort  and  analyzed  as  above  directed. 

Remark. — ^This  determination  can  be  performed  in  the  presence 
of  fluorine  provided  acetic  and  not  nitric  acid  is  used  to  set  free 
the  boric  acid;  but,  for  that  matter,  it  is  in  no  case  advisable 
to  use  nitric  acid  and  it  is  not  peimissible  when  chlorides  are 
present 

Detennination  of  Boric  Acid  in  Mineral  Waters. 


If  the  water  contains  considerable  boric  acid  (0.1  gm.  or  more 
of  BjO,  in  a  liter),  a  weighed  amoimt  (from  200  to  300  c.c.)  is  evap- 
orated to  a  small  volume,  f  the  precipitated  calcium  and  magnesium 
carbonates  are  filtered  oflF,  the  filtrate  concentrated,  slightly  acidi- 
fied with  acetic  acid,  and  analyzed  as  described  on  page  388. 

If  the  water  contains  only  a  little  boric  acid,  as  is  true  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  a  large  amount  must  be  taken  for  the 
determination.  From  10  to  15  liters  are  evaporated  in  a  large 
porcelain  dish  to  about  1  liter,*  the  deposited  salts  are  filtered 
off  (these  never  contain  any  borate),  washed  thoroughly  with 
hot  water,  and  the  filtrate  and  washings  are  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath  until  a  moist  residue  is  obtained.  If  this  residue  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  5  or  6  gms.  it  is  redissolved,  acidified 
with  acetic  acid,  transferred  to  the  Gooch  retort,  and  distilled  as 
described  on  page  388.  Usually  a  larger  residue  is  obtained,  such 
that  it  cannot  be  conveniently  analyzed  directly,  in  which  case  the 

*  Sometimes  the  insoluble  residue  contains  appreciable  amounts  of  boric 
acid,  In  the  method  given  under  Volumetric  Analysis,  this  fact  will  be 
taken  irito  consideration. 

t  If  the  water  reacts  alkaline,  it  is  at  once  evaporated;  otherwise  enough 
sodium  carbonate  solution  is  added  to  make  it  so. 
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boric  acid  is  extracted  from  it.  For  this  purpose  the  residue  is 
acidified  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  thoroughly  stirred  with 
absolute  alcohol,  and  by  means  of  more  of  the  latter  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  flask,  corked  up,  and  allowed  to  stand  twelve  hours  with 
frequent  shaking.  The  boric  acid  will  then  be  found  in  the  alco- 
holic solution.  The  residue  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  96  per  cent, 
alcohol,  diluted  largely  with  water,  1  gm.  of  sodium  hydroxide  is 
added,  the  alcohol  distilled  off  (see  Remark),  and  the  liquid  evap- 
orated until  a  moist  residue  is  obtained.  This  is  again  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  above  extraction  with  alcohol,  and 
subsequent  distillation  of  the  alcohol,  after  the  addition  of  water 
and  1  gm.  of  sodium  hydroxide,  is  repeated.  If  the  residue  now  ob- 
tained is  not  too  large,  it  is  gently  ignited  in  order  to  destroy  the  or- 
ganic matter;  after  extracting  with  water,  the  carbonaceous  residue 
filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is 
then  made  slightly  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide,  after  which  just 
enough  acetic  acid  is  added  to  make  the  solution  react  acid  again. 
The  solution  thus  prepared  is  analyzed  as  described  on  page  388. 

Remark, — ^Unless  a  large  amount  of  water  and  the  sodium 
hydroxide  are  added,  some  of  the  boric  acid  will  be  volatilized 
with  the  alcohol.  It  is  always  best  to  test  the  alcoholic  distillate 
for  boric  acid  as  follows :  A  few  pieces  of  turmeric  root  are  extracted 
with  alcohol,  2-3  drops  of  the  yellow  solution  are  placed  in  a  porce- 
lain dish,  the  alcoholic  solution  to  be  tested  for  boric  acid  and  a  few 
drops  of  acetic  acid  are  added,  after  which  the  solution  is  diluted 
with  water  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath.  Accord- 
ing to  F.  Henz,  if  as  much  as  ^^^^  mgm.  of  boric  acid  is  present, 
a  faint  but  distinct  coloration  will  be  evident,  while  the  presence 
of  yly  mgm.  will  cause  a  strong  reddish-brown  coloration,  which 
en  being  treated  with  sodium  hydroxide  is  turned  to  the  charac- 
teristic blue-black  color. 

If  boric  acid  is  found  in  the  alcoholic  distillate,  it  must  be 
again  treated  with  water  and  sodium  hydroxide,  and  the  alcohol 
once  more  distilled  off. 

MOLYBDIC  Acid,  H,MoO,.     Mol.  Wt.  162.02. 

The  determination  of  molybdic  acid  has  already  been  con. 
sidered  on  page  250. 
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Tartaric  Acid,  nfi^f)^,    Mol.  Wt.  150.05. 

The  composition  of  free  tartaric  acid  as  well  as  that  of  the  tar- 
trates is  determined  by  an  elementary  analysis,  see  page  374  et  seq. 

META-  AND  PTROPHOSPHORIC  AcIDS. 

These  acids  are  changed  to  phosphoric  acid  and  determined 
as  described  on  page  394. 

IODIC  ACID,  HIO3.    Mol.  Wt.  175.93. 
Form :  Silver  Iodide,  Agl. 

For  the  determination  of  iodic  acid  as  silver  iodide,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  alkali  iodate  is  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  sul- 
phurous acid  is  added  until  the  solution,  which  at  first  becomes 
yellow  on  account  of  the  separation  of  iodine,  is  again  colorless. 
After  this  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
nitric  acid  are  added.  The  solution  is  heated  to  boiling  and  the 
precipitated  silver  iodide  determined  as  described  on  page  292. 

It  is  not  permissible  to  change  the  iodate  to^iodide  by  ignition, 
for  the  decomposition  takes  place  at  a  temperature  above  that 
at  which  the  iodide  itself  begins  to  volatilize.  The  transforma- 
tion is  therefore  not  quantitative.  This  is  especially  true  of 
sodium  iodate,  which  is  only  changed  to  iodide  upon  heating  to  a 
white  heat.  Potassium  and  silver  iodates  are  much  more  readily 
decomposed,  but  even  then  some  iodide  is  lost.  Both  iodic  and 
periodic  acids  may  be  more  accurately  determined  by  a  volumetric 
process  (see  Part  II,  lodimetry). 

For  the  determination  of  the  metal  present  in  an  iodate  it  is 
first  changed  to  the  chloride  by  repeated  evaporation  with  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid: 

KIO,+  6Ha  -  Ka+  3HjO+  2C1,+  la 
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GROUP  IV. 

PHOSPHORIC,  ARSENIC,  ARSENIOUS,  THIOSULPHURIC^ 
CHROMIC,  VANADIC,  AND  PERIODIC  ACIDS. 

Phosphoric  acid,  H^PO^.    Mol.  Wt.  98.02. 

Forms :  Magnesium  Pyrophosphate,  Mg^P^O^ ;  Ammomuin 
Phosphomolybdate,  (NHJ^PO^^iiMoO,;  Phosphomolybdic 
Anhydride,  P3O5  •  24M0O,. 

I.  Determination  as  Magnesium  Pyrophosphate,  according  to 

B.  Schmitz. 

Until  recently,  it  was  the  usual  practice  to  precipitate  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  cold  with  "  magnesia  mixture  *'  and  ammonia^ 
but  according  to  the  experiments  of  Neubauer  *  and  of  Gooch  f 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  pure  precipitate  of 
magnesium  ammonium  phosphate  in  this  way ;  sometimes  it  is  con- 
taminated with  Mg3(P04)2  and  sometimes  with  Mg(NH4)4(P04)2. 
If,  however,  the  precipitation  takes  place  in  a  hot  solution,  as 
recommended  by  Schmitz,  J  Jarvincn,§  and  J6rgensen,||  a  very 
pure,  coarsely  crystalline  precipitate  of  Mg(NH4)P04 -61120  is 
obtained. 

Procedure, — The  solution  of  alkali  phosphate  is  treated  with 
a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  a  considerable  excess  of  "  magnesia 
mixture,"  t  and  10-20  c.c.  of  a  saturated  sohition  of  ammonium 
chloride.  After  heating  the  mixture  to  boiling,  some  2.5  per  cent, 
ammonia  is  added  very  slowly,  while  constantly  stirring,  until  a 
precipitate  begins  to  form,  and  then  the  addition  of  the  ammonia 
is  regulated  so  that  about  four  drops  arc  added  in  a  minute.  If 
a  milky  turbidity  appears,  it  must  be  redissolved  in  hydrochloric 

"*  H.  Neubauer,  Z.  angew.  Chem.,  1896,  439. 
t  F.  A.  Gooch,  Z.  anorg.  Chem.,  20,  135. 

I  B.  Schmitz,  Z.  anal.  Chem.,  45,  512  (1906). 

i  K.  K.  J&rvinen,  Z.  anal.  Chem.,  43,  279  (1904),  44,  333  (1905).' 

II  G.  Jdrgensen,  Z.  anal.  Chem.  45,  278  (1906). 

1  The  "magnesia  mixture"  is  prepared,  according  to  Schmiti,  by  diamlT* 
ing  55  gms.  of  crystallized  magnesium  chloride  and  105  gms.  of  ^mynnniiim 
chloride  in  water  adding  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  diluting'to  a  volume 
of  one  liter. 
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acid.  It  is  important  that  the  precipitate  which  first  forms- 
shall  be  crystalline.  As  the  precipitate  increases  in  amount,  the 
addition  of  the  ammonia  may  be  quickened,  until  finally  the 
liquid  smells  of  ammonia,  after  blowing  away  the  vapors  on  top 
of  the  liquid.  The  solution  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  one-fifth  of 
its  volume  of  concentrated  ammonia  is  added,  and  at  the  end  of 
ten  minutes  more  it  is  ready  to  filter.  The  precipitate  is  washed 
three  times  by  decantation  with  2.5  per  cent,  ammonia,  then 
transferred  to  a  filter  and  washed  free  from  chloride.  It  is  dried, 
ignited  and  weighed  as  described  on  p.  67-8.  It  is  best  to  use  a 
Mimroe  crucible  and  an  electric  oven. 

If  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  is  p  gms.,  then  the  amount  of 
PO4,  B,  can  be  computed  according  to  the  proportion,    /j    /s    »    ^    -^      -  ^    V, 

Mg2P207:2P04=p:«  ^\^^Vl  '   n'^S^ 

2PO4  ^     P  c; 

SohUion  and  Repredpitation  of  the  Ignited  Magnesium  ^     ^    / 

Pyrophosphate. 

If  it  is  desired  to  dissolve  the  ignited  precipitate  and  to  repre^ 
cipitate  the  phosphoric  acid,  the  crucible  together  with  its  cover, 
is  placed  in  a  beaker,  enough  water  is  added  to  cover  the  crucible, 
and  then  an  excess  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  The  beaker 
is  covered  with  a  watch-glass  and  its  contents  are  heated  on  the 
water-bath,  the  liquid  in  the  beaker  being  occasionally  rotated. 
When  the  precipitate  has  dissolved,  the  heating  is  continued  for 
three  or  four  hours  longer  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  pyro- 
phosphoric  acid  is  completely  changed  to  orthophosphoric  acid. 
This  change  is  always  complete  at  the  end  of  this  time  if  the  \^  eight 
of  the  magnesium  pyrophosphate  was  not  over  0.2  gm.  The  time 
necessary  to  effect  this  transformation  is  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  nitric  acid  used. 

After  the  liquid  has  been  sufficiently  heated,  the  crucible  and 
its  cover  isire  removed,  washed  off,  from  2  to  5  c.c.  of  magnesia 
mixture  are  added,  and  the  solution  is  treated,  as  described  above, 
with  2^  per  cent,  ammonia,  etc. 

The  method  described  on  page  394  for  the  precipitation  of 
phosphoric  acid  is  not  applicable  when  the  substance  contains 
alkaline  earths  or  heavy  metals.     In  such  cases  the  phosphoric 
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acid  should  be  precipitated  first  as  ammonium  phosphomolybdate 
and  the  phosphoric  acid  in  this  precipitate  determined  by  one  of 
the  following  methods. 

z.  Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acid  as  Magnesium  Pyro- 
phosphate after  Previous  Precipitation  as  Ammonium 
Phosphomolybdate. 

This  method,  first  proposed  by  Sonnenschein,  has  experienced, 
in  the  course  of  time,  a  great  many  modifications,  and  of  these,  that 
of  Woy  *  will  be  described,  for  it  is  one  of  the  quickest  and  most 
accurate.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  molybdate  method  is 
always  applicable  when  the  phosphoric  acid  is  present  as  onho- 
phosphate,  irrespective  of  what  metals  are  in  solution. 

Principle, — If  a  solution  containing  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  ammonium  nitrate  and  sufficient  nitric  acid,  is  treated  with 
a  slight  excess  of  ammonium  molybdate  and  heated  just  to  the 
boiling-point,  all  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  immediately  precipitated 
as  yellow  ammonium  phosphomolybdate.  According  to  Hunde- 
shagen,  the  precipitate  possesses  the  following  composition: 

(NH,),PO,  •  I2M0O3 .  2HN0, .  H,0, 

and  always  contains,  when  sufficient  molybdic  acid  is  present  24 
mols.  of  MoOj  to  1  mol.  PaOj.  It  never  contains  more  molybdic  acid 
than  corresponds  to  the  above  formula,  but  is  always  some  what 
contaminated  with  small  amounts  of  the  bases  in  solution,  even 
when  only  alkalies  are  present.  If,  however,  after  decanting  ofif 
the  supernatant  liquid,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  ammonia,  a 
little  more  ammonium  molybdate  added,  and  the  boiling  solution  re- 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  then  obtained  pure. 
It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  solution  may  contain  neither 
silicic  acid  nor  organic  substances  f  and  only  a  small  amount  of 

♦  Chem.  Zeit.,  21,  p.  442. 

t  According  to  Hundeshagen,  (Zeit.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  28,  p.  164)  and  Eggerts 
(Jour.  f.  prak.  Chem.,  79,  p.  496)  the  presence  of  tartaric  and  oxalic  adds  hliw 
ders  the  formation  of  the  yellow  precipitate,  and  in  eome  cases  prevents 
it  entirely.  According  to  Hans  v.  Jiiptner  (Oesterr.  Zeit.  fur  Beig-  n. 
Hilt  ten  w.,  1894,  p.  471)  this  b  not  the  case;  he  even  recommends  thai 
tartaric  acid  be  added  for  the  determination  of  phosphorus  in  iron,  on  the 
ground  that  it  prevents  the  precipitate  being  contaminated  with  molybdic 
ncid  and  ferric  oxide. 
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chloride  (best  none  at  all),  but  there  must  be  considerable  free 
nitric  acid  present;  1  gm.  of  P^Og  requires  11.6  gms.  of  HNO,, 
but  as  much  as  35.5  gm.  of  the  latter  acid  does  no  harm.*  The 
precipitate  will  dissolve  somewhat  if  more  nitric  acid  than  the 
Above  quantity  is  used,  but  the  addition  of  ammonium  molyb- 
-date  decreases  the  solubility  of  the  precipitate  in  nitric  acid;  1  gm. 
of  ammonium  molybdate  makes  55.7  gms.  of  nitric  acid  inactive. 
The  presence  of  ammonium  nitrate  not  only  facilitates  the  forma- 
tion of  the  precipitate,  but  its  presence  is  absolutely  necessary, 
although  about  5  per  cent,  is  sufficient. 

SoliUions  Required. 

1.  A  3  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate  obtained 
by  the  solution  of  120  gms.  commercial  ammonium  molybdate, 
(NH4)eMo7024+4H20,  in  4  liters  of  water  (1  c.c.  of  this  solution 
will  precipitate  0.001  gm.  PjOg). 

2.  A  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  obtained  by  dissolving 
340  gms.  of  ammonium  nitrate  in  1  liter  of  water. 

3.  Nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.153  (containing  25  per  cent.  HNO3). 

4.  As  wash  liquid,  200  gms.  ammonium  nitrate  and  160  c.c. 
of  nitric  acid  dissolved  in  4  liters  of  water. 


Woi/s  Method  of  Precipitation. 

In  all  cases  50  c.c.  of  the  solution  are  taken,  containing  at 
the  most  0.1  gm.  P2O5.  If  the  solution  contains  more  than  this 
iimount  of  phosphoric  acid,  an  aliquot  part  is  used  for  the 
analysis. 

This  amount  of  the  neutral  or  slightly  acid  (HNO3)  solution 
is  placed  in  a  400-c.c.  beaker  and  to  precipitate  0.1  gm.  of  P2O5 
30  c.c.  of  ammonium  nitrate  solution  and  10-20  c.c.  of  nitric  acid 
are  added  and  the  solution  is  heated  until  bubbles  begin  to  rise. 
At  the  same  time  the  required  amount  of  ammonium  molybdate 


*  These  figures  are  taken  from  experimental  data  furnished  by  Hun- 
deishagen.  They  do  not  refer  to  the  formula  on  p.  396  given  the  yellow 
precipitate. — [Translator.  ] 
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solution  (in  this  case  120  c.c.*)  is  likewise  heated  until  it  begins 
to  boil,  and  then  transferred  to  a  separatory  funnel  and  allowed 
to  run  in  a  thin  stream  into  the  middle  of  the  phosphate 
solution,  which  is  rotated  while  the  molybdate  solution  is  being 
added.  The  yellow  ammonium  phosphomolybdate  is  at  once 
thrown  down  and  the  separation  is  quantitative.  The  contents, 
of  the  beaker  are  kept  in  motion  for  about  one  minute  more  and 
then  aUowed  to  stand  for  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  clear  liquid 
is  poured  through  a  filter,  the  precipitate  is  washed  once  by  decanta- 
tion  with  50  c.c.  of  the  wash  liquid  and  then  dissolved  in  10  c.c. 
of  8  per  cent,  ammonia.  To  this  solution  20  c.c.  of  the  ammonium 
nitrate  solution,  30  c.c.  of  water,  and  1  c.c.  of  ammonium  molybdate 
are  added.  It  is  heated,  as  before,  until  bubbles  begin  to  rise, 
when  the  phosphoric  acid  is  reprecipitated  by  the  addition  of  20  c.c. 
of  hot  nitric  acid,  added  drop  by  drop  through  the  same  fimnel 
that  was  used  for  the  molybdate  solution,  the  solution  being  rotated 
as  before.  The  precipitate  is  immediately  formed  and  is  now 
pure.  After  standing  ten  minutes  it  is  filtered  off  and  dissolved 
in  warm  2^  per  cent,  ammonia,  after  which  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added  until  the  yellow  precipitate  produced  dissolves  only  slowly 
on  being  mixed  with  the  solution.  Now,  according  to  Schmitz,t 
an  excess  of  an  acid  solution  of  "  magnesia  mixture  "  is  added, 
and  the  solution  heated  to  boiling.  A  few  drops  of  phenol- 
phthalein  are  added,  and  an  approximately  2.5  per  cent,  ammonia 
solution  introduced  as  quickly  as  possible  from  a  burette,  while 
stirring  the  solution,  until  the  liquid  becomes  slightly  red  in  color. 
It  is  allowed  to  cool  and  then  one-fifth  of  its  volume  of  concen- 
trated ammonia  is  added.  After  ten  minutes,  the  precipitate 
of  magnesium  ammonium  phosphate  is  ready  to  filter. 


^AMOUNTS  OP  REAQENTB  RBQUIRKD. 

Amount  of  PxOs 
Fluent  inOnunB. 

Ammonium 
Molybdate. 

Ammonium 
Nitrate. 

Nitrto 
Add. 

0.1 

120  CO 

30  C.C 

lOc.a 

0.01 

15  " 

20  " 

10  " 

0  006 

15" 

20  '* 

10  « 

0  002 

10  « 

15  « 

5  • 

0.001 

10  '* 

15'* 

6  « 

\  Loe.  cit. 
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3.  Direct   Determination   of   Phosphoric   Acid   as   Ammonium 

Phosphomolybdate  (Finkener).* 

The  precipitate  produced  as  described  under  1,  having  the 
following  composition, 

(NH,),PO,.  12MoO,.2HNO,-H,0, 

Is  transformed  by  heating  for  a  long  time  at  160-18(y*  C.  into  pure 
ammonium  phosphomolybdate  of  the  composition 

(NH,),P04l2MoO^ 

Theoretically  this  substance  contains  3.782  per  cent  of  PjO^. 

If,  therefore,  the  amount  of  yellow  precipitate  (dried  until  its 
weight  is  constant)  is  multiplied  by  0.0378,  the  actual  amount  of 
PjOj  present  should  be  obtained.  The  results  obtained  by  Finkener, 
however,  were  accurate  only  when  the  factor  0.03794  f  was  used. 
Himdeshagen,^  on  the  other  hand,  found  that  the  factor  0.03753 
should  be  used,  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by  experiments  per- 
formed in  the  author's  laboratory.! 

Procedure, — ^The  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  twice,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  Woy  (p.  346),  with  ammonium  molyb- 
date;  the  precipitate  is  filtered  through  a  Gooch  crucible,  washed 
with  the  prescribed  mixture  until  no  further  brown  coloration 
is  produced  by  K^FeCCN),,  and  dried  in  a  current  of  air  at  160® 
C  in  a  Paul's  dr3dng  oven,  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained. 
If  the  precipitate  should  become  slightly  greenish,  a  small  crystal 
of  ammonium  nitrate  and  one  of  ammonium  carbonate  are  added 
and  the  contents  of  the  crucible  again  heated,  whereby  the  pre- 
'cipitate  will  at  once  assume  a  homogeneous  yellow  color. 

Remark, — ^The  results  of  Hundeshagen  and  Steffan  show  that 
this  method  gives  very  exact  results.  Steffan  worked  precisely 
according  to  the  directions  of  Finkener,  precipitating  the  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  cold  with  a  33J  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium 

*  Berichte,  11  (1878),  p.  1640. 

^  hoc.  dt. 

%  Zeit.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  XXXII  (1893),  p.  144. 

{  A.  Steffan,  using  50  c.c.  of  a  potassimn  phosphate  solution  containing 
0.0989  gm.  P3O1,  in  four  experiments  found  0.0994,  0.0994,  0.0995,  0.0992 
-gm.  PjO|. 
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molybdate  and  filtering  after  standing  twenty-four  hours.  It  vs, 
however,  not  necessary,  as  Hundeshagen  has  shown,  to  work  with 
such  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate;  the  pre- 
cipitation from  a  hot  solution  with  a  3  per  cent,  molybdate  solu- 
tion yields  just  as  accurate  results  and  the  solution  does  not  have 
to  stand  so  long  before  filtering.  Even  when  iron  is  present  this 
method  gives  good  results,  so  that  it  is  to  be  reconmiended  for  the 
determination  of  phosphorus  in  iron  and  steel. 

3.  Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acid  as  Phosphomolybdic 

Anhydride  (Woy). 

The  precipitate,  produced  in  the  same  way  as  before,  is  gently 
ignited,  whereby  a  greenish-black  residue  remains  of  the  com- 
position 24Mo08PA*  with  3.946  per  cent,  of  P,0,.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  ignited  as  follows:  Upon  the  bottom  of  a  nickel  cru- 
cible is  placed  a  disk  of  ignited  asbestos  paper  about  2  mm.  thick, 
or  the  porcelain  plate  of  a  Gooch  crucible  may  be  used.  Upon 
this  is  placed  the  Gooch  crucible  containing  the  precipitate,  which 
is  covered  with  a  watch-glass  and  heated  at  first  gently  and  finally 
until  the  bottom  of  the  nickel  crucible  is  at  a  dull-red  heat.  When 
the  precipitate  has  become  of  a  homogeneous,  bluish-black  color^ 
it  is  allowed  to  cool  in  a  desiccator,  after  which  the  covered  cru- 
cible is  weighed. 

This  method  is  rapid  and  gives  good  results  in  the  presence 
of  iron  and  aluminium.* 

Determination  of  Phosphorus  and  Silicon  in  Iron  and  SteeL 

The  determination  of  these  two  elements  is  often  effected  in 
the  same  sample,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  best  to  remove  the  silicic 
acid  before  precipitating  the  phosphoric  acid. 

Since  phosphorus  and  silicon  are  present  in  the  iron  as  phos- 
phide and  silicide,  a  too  dilute  nitric  acid  must  not  be  used  for  dis- 
solving the  sample  or  there  will  be  a  loss  of  volatile  phosphides 
and  silicides. 


*  Steffan  found,  in  the  analysis  of  50c.c.of  a  potassium  phosphate  solu- 
tion containing  0.0989  gm.  PjOi,  0.0988,  0.0992,  0.0986  gm.  PjO^;  and  in 
a  solution  of  5  gms.  of  iron  in  the  form  of  its  nitrate,  0.0099  gm.  P^Og,  this 
method  gave  0.0099  gm.  and  the  same  result  was  obtained  by  the  method  of 
Finkener. 
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Determination  of  the  Silicon, 

About  5  gms.  of  the  iron  borings,  after  having  been  washed  with 
ether  (cf.  p.  202,  foot-note),  are  placed  in  a  500-c.c.  beaker  under  a 
good  hood,  covered  with  60  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  (1  vol.  concentrated 
acid,  sp.  gr.  1.4,  and  1  vol.  of  water)  and  a  watch-glass  placed 
upon  the  beaker.  A  violent  reaction  at  once  takes  place  and 
brown  vapors  are  evolved.  As  soon  as  the  action  slackens, 
the  beaker  is  placed  upon  wire  gauze  and  its  contents 
boiled  gently  until  all  the  iron  is  dissolved  and  no  more  brown 
vapors  are  evolved.  The  contents  of  the  beaker  are  then  washed 
into  a  250-c.c.  porcelain  casserole,  evaporated  on  the  water- 
bath  to  a  syrupy  consistency,  and  then  heated  over  a  free  flame 
to  dryness,  constantly  stirring  with  a  glass  rod.  Care  is  taken 
during  this  operation  that  a  cake  of  basic  ferric  nitrate  does  not 
adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  as  in  this  case  the  latter  wiU 
surely  break  during  the  subsequent  ignition.  The  dry  mass 
should  at  the  end  be  reduced  to  a  loose  powder.  When  this  point 
id  reached,  the  contents  of  the  dish  are  ignited  until  all  of  the  ferric 
nitrate  is  changed  to  oxide^  which  is  accomplished  when  no  more 
brown  fumes  are  expelled.  By  this  procedure  all  organic  matter 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  hydrocarbons  is  destroyed  and  the 
silicic  acid  is  dehydrated.  After  cooling,  the  residue  is  covered 
with  50  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  heated  with 
constant  stirring  almost  to  the  boiling-point.  This  dissolves  the 
ferric  oxide  and  phosphate,  while  the  silicic  acid  remains  behind. *" 

When  all  of  the  iron  oxide  has  dissolved,  the  solution  is  evap- 
orated to  dryness,  moistened  with  2-3  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,, 
allowed  to  stand  for  twenty  minutes,  after  which  water  is  added. 
After  heating  the  liquid  to  boiling  the  silicic  acid  is  filtered  off 
through  a  small  filter,  washed  with  water  containing  hydrochloric 
acid  and  finally  with  pure  hot  water.  The  silica  is  ignited  wet  in  a 
platinum  crucible  and  weighed.  The  silica  thus  obtained  usually 
contains  ferric  oxide,  so  that  its  purity  must  be  tested  in  all  cases. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  covered  with  1  c.c.  of  water,  a  drop  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  2  c.c.  of  pure  hydrofluoric  acid  are  added,  and 
after  evaporating  on  the  water-bath  as  far  as  possible,  the  excess  of 


*  If  graphite  were  originally  present  it  remains  with  the  silica. 
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•sulphuric  acid  is  removed  by  placing  the  crucible  on  a  triangle  in 
im  inclined  position  and  carefully  heating  by  means  of  a  moving 
flame.  As  soon  as  no  more  vapors  of  sulphuric  acid  are  given  off, 
the  contents  of  the  crucible  are  more  strongly  ignited  and  the 
residue  of  ferric  oxide  is  weighed.  This  amount  deducted  from 
the  weight  of  impure  silica  gives  the  amount  of  pure  silica,  p, 
from  which  the  amount  of  silicon,  x,  can  be  calculated  as  foUows; 

SiOjtSi—pra? 

Si 
"^"SiO^-P 

«nd  in  per  cent.,  where  a  Is  the  amount  of  iron  taken  for  the  analyos 

a/— -^r^TT- •--"per  cent.  Si. 
S1O2   a     '^ 

Remark. — ^If  the  impure  silica  was  grayish  colored  (as  is  alwa}'s 
the  case  when  graphite  is  present)  it  is  not  weighed,  but  a  little 
pure  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate  are  added  to  the 
•contents  of  the  crucible  and,  by  fusing,  the  graphite  is  completely 
•oxidized.  The  melt  is  placed  in  a  small  porcelain  dish  and  dissolved 
in  water.  The  solution  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evap- 
orated to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  moistened  with  a  little  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with  water  and  f  Itered.  The 
residual  silica  is  ignited  wet;  a  further  purification  of  the  silica 
is  unnecessary. 


Drown  Method  for  Determining  Silicon  in  Iron  and  Steel. 

This  method  has  come  into  very  general  use,  and  is  much  more 
rapid  than  the  above  method,  though  quite  as  exact.  It  is 
recommended  by  the  American  Foundrymen^s  Association  for  the 
analysis  of  cast  iron  and  has  been  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  analyzing  samples  of  steel. 

One  gram  of  borings  is  treated  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish 
with  20  c.c.  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.2.     When  all  action  has  ceased 
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20  c.c.  of  50  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  are  added  and  the  solution 
evaporated  until  copious  fumes  are  evolved.  The  Kquid  is  then 
cooled,  diluted  with  150  c.c.  of  water,  and  heated  until  all  the 
ferric  sulphate  has  dissolved.  The  hot  solution  is  at  once  filtered, 
washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.1,  and  then  with 
hot  water.  The  residue  is  placed  in  a  platinum  crucible  without 
drying,  ignited  and  weighed.  The  contents  of  the  crucible  are 
then  treated  with  4  or  5  c.c.  of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  aicd,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  crucible  again 
ignited  and  weighed.  The  difference  in  the  two  weights  is  the 
silica. 

Determination  of  Phospliorus. 

In  the  hydrochloric  acid  filtrate  from  the  silicic  acid  all  the 
phosphorus  is  present  in  the  form  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  latter 
is  determined  according  to 

(a)  The  Acetate  Method  or 

lb)  The  Molybdate  Method. 
Both  methods  give  equally  good  results,  judging  from  experiments 
performed  in  the  author's  laboratory. 

(a)  The  AcetcUe  Method  of  A.  A.  Blair. 

The  filtrate  from  the  silicic  acid  is  diluted  in  a  beaker  to  a  volume 
of  about  400  c.c.  and  ammonia  is  added  until  a  permanent  precipi- 
tate of  ferric  hydroxide  is  produced.  The  Uquid  is  then  treated 
with  200  c.c.  of  a  saturated,  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid 
and  slowly  heated  to  boiling.  The  precipitate  of  ferric  hydrox- 
ide soon  dissolves  and  the  liquid  assimies  a  dark  reddish-brown 
color,  which  on  further  heating  becomes  a  light  green,  or  almost 
colorless.  As  soon  as  this  point  \s  reached,  10-20  c.c.  of  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  are  added  and  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide 
is  conducted  into  the  colorless  solution  until  the  excess  of  sul- 
phurous acid  is  removed.  The  solution  is  now  cooled  by  placing  the 
beaker  in  cold  water,  after  which  1  or  2  c.c.  of  chlorine  or  bromine 
water  is  added  to  oxidize  a  part  of  the  iron.  To  this  solution 
ammonia  is  added  very  slowly  with  constant  stirring  until  the 
greenish  precipitate  of  ferrous-ferric  hydroxide  dissolves  with 
difficulty.  The  addition  is  then  continued  drop  by  drop  until  a 
distinct  brown  precipitate  is  formed,  which  on  stirring  becomes 
green.    If  before  this  occurs  the  precipitate  does  not  appear 
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decidedly  red  in  color,  it  is  dissolved  in  a  drop  or  two  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  1  or  2  c.c.  more  of  chlorine  or  bromine  water 
is  added,  and  the  addition  of  ammonia  is  repeated  mitil  the  per- 
manent green  or  brownish  precipitate  is  obtained.    Acetic  add 
is  now  added  drop  by  drop  until  the  precipitate  redissolves,  or  at 
any  rate  becomes  white  in  color,  when  the  solution  is  heated  to 
boiling  and  kept  at  this  temperature  for  one  minute.    AM  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  thus  precipitated  as  basic  ferric  phosphate 
while  the  excess  of  the  ferric  salt  is  thrown  down  as  basic  ferric 
acetate.    The  solution  is  filtered  through  a  large  filter  and  washed 
once  with  hot  water.    The  precipitate  filters  readily  and  the 
filtrate  is  at  first  clear,  but  becomes  turbid  on  standing  in  the  air. 
The  precipitate  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  beaker  is  dissolved 
by  warming  with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  (1:1)  and  10  c.^ 
of  bromine  water.    Should  this  not  be  sufficient  to  eCFect  com- 
plete solution  (as  is  usually  the  case)  enough  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added  to  accompUsh  this.    The  solution  is  then 
poured  upon  the  filter  containing  the  precipitate  and  the  filtrate 
received  in  a  small  beaker.    The  filter  is  washed  well  with  hot 
water  and   the  solution  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  to  get 
rid  of  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  5  c.c.  of  a  50  per  cent,  citric 
acid  solution  are  added,  an  equal  amount  of  magnesia  mixture 
and  enough  ammonia  to  make  the  solution  faintly  alkaline.    When 
perfectly  cold,  one-half  of  the  liquid's  volume  of  strong  ammonia 
is  added  and  the  mixture  well  stirred.     After  standing  twelve 
hours,  the  precipitate  is  filtered  off  and  washed  with  2\  per  cent. 
ammonia  containing  2.5  gms.  of  ammonium  nitrate  in  each  100  c.c 
This  precipitate  of  magnesium  ammonium  phosphate  always  con- 
tains a  small  amount  of  iron  and  silicic  acid  (the  latter  from  the- 
glass)  so  that  it  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  the  residue  moistened  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  taken  up  in  a  little  water,  filtered  through  a  small 
filter  and  the  residual  silica  washed  with  hot  water.    The  filtrate, 
amounting  to  not  over  20  c.c.  at  the  most,  is  treated  with  1  cc. 
of  the  citric  acid  solution  and  two  drops  of  magnesia    mixture 
and  the  precipitation  with  ammonia  is  repeated  as  above.     In 
this  way  a  precipitate  is  obtained  which  yields  pure  magnesium 
pyrophosphate  on  ignition. 
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Remark. — Blair  recommends  the  use  of  ammonium  bbulphite 
(NH^SO,)  instead  of  sulphurous  acid  for  the  reduction  oi  the 
ferric  salt.  Much  of  the  ammoniiun  bisulphite  of  commerce,  hofw- 
ever,  contains  phosphoric  acid,  so  that  it  seems  safer  to  use  sul- 
phurous acid  for  this  purpose.  Again,  Blair  suggests  that  hydro- 
gen sulphide  be  passed  into  the  solution  after  the  excess  of  the 
sulphurous  acid  has  been  removed,  in  order  to  precipitate  any 
arsenic  as  the  trisulphide.  The  filtrate  from  the  arsenic  precipitate 
is  heated  to  boiling,  the  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide  expelled  by 
means  of  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  solution  then  partly 
oxidized  as  above  described. 

(b)  The  MolybdaU  Method. 

The  filtrate  from  the  silica  (see  p.  350)  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness in  a  porcelain  dish,  the  dry  residue  is  dissolved  in  as  little 
nitric  acid  as  possible,  30  c.c.  of  ammonium  nitrate  solution  and 
10  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  are  added,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipi- 
tated according  to  the  procedure  of  Woy,  p.  346,  by  the  addition 
of  75  c.c.  of  anunonimn  molybdate.  After  decanting  off  the  clear 
Uquid,  the  precipitate  is  washed  once  by  decantation  with  10-20 
c.c.  of  the  prescribed  wash  liquid  and  redissolved  in  a  little  ammo- 
nia. To  this  solution  6  c.c.  of  molybdate  solution  and  30  c.c, 
of  water  are  added;  it  is  heated  just  to  the  boiling-point  and  re- 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  20  c.c.  of  hot  nitric  acid.  The 
precipitate  is  then  analyzed  by  the  method  of  Finkener  (p.  399) 
or  by  that  of  Woy  (p.  400). 

1  gm.  MgjPjOy  «=  0.27837  gm.  P 

(NH4)aP04-12MoO,«  0.01639   "    " 
PA-24Mo03  =0.01723   "    " 

Remark. — According  to  the  above  directions,  some  difficulty 
is  likely  to  be  encountered  at  the  stage  where  the  dry  residue  is 
taken  up  in  nitric  acid.  If  the  residue  is  overheated  at  all,  it 
dissolves  very  slowly  in  the  nitric  acid  owing  to  the  formation  of 
basic  ferric  salts.  For  this  reason  many  chemists  prefer  to  carry 
out  the  analysis  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  American 
Foundry  men's  Association,  which  are  as  follows: 

A  2-gm.  sample  of  the  borings  is  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  nitric 
acid,  sp.  gr.  1.13,  and  10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric,  sp.  gr.  1.2.     In  case 
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decidedly  red  in  color,  it  is  dissolved  in  a  drop  or  two  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  1  or  2  c.c.  more  of  chlorine  or  bromine  water 
is  added,  and  the  addition  of  ammonia  is  repeated  until  the  per- 
manent green  or  brownish  precipitate  is  obtained.    Acetic  acid 
is  now  added  drop  by  drop  until  the  precipitate  redissolves,  or  at 
any  rate  becomes  white  in  color,  when  the  solution  is  heated  to 
boiling  and  kept  at  this  temperature  for  one  minute.    AU  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  thus  precipitated  as  basic  ferric  phosphate 
while  the  excess  of  the  ferric  salt  is  thrbwn  down  as  basic  ferric 
acetate.    The  solution  is  filtered  through  a  large  filter  and  washed 
once  with  hot  water.    The  precipitate  filters  readily  and  the 
filtrate  is  at  first  clear^  but  becomes  turbid  on  standing  in  the  air. 
The  precipitate  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  beaker  is  dissolved 
by  warming  with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  (1:1)  and  10  c.?. 
of  bromine  water.    Should  this  not  be  sufficient  to  effect  com- 
plete solution  (as  is  usuaUy  the  case)  enough  concentrated  hydro- 
cliloric  acid  Is  added  to  accomplish  this.    The  solution  is  then 
poured  upon  the  filter  containing  the  precipitate  and  the  filtrate 
received  in  a  small  beaker.    The  filter  is  washed  well  with  hot 
water  and   the  solution  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  to  get 
rid  of  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  5  c.c.  of  a  50  per  cent,  citric 
acid  solution  are  added,  an  equal  amount  of  magnesia  mixture 
and  enough  ammonia  to  make  the  solution  faintly  alkaline.    When 
perfectly  cold,  one-half  of  the  liquid's  volume  of  strong  ammonia 
is  added  and  the  mixture  well  stirred.     After  standing  twelve 
hours,  the  precipitate  is  filtered  off  and  washed  with  2\  per  cent. 
ammonia  containing  2.5  gms.  of  ammonium  nitrate  in  each  100  c.c 
This  precipitate  of  magneshim  ammoniiun  phosphate  always  con- 
tains a  small  amount  of  iron  and  silicic  acid  (the  latter  from  the- 
glass)  so  that  it  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  the  residue  moistened  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  taken  up  in  a  little  water,  filtered  through  a  small 
filter  and  the  residual  silica  washed  with  hot  water.    The  filtrate, 
amounting  to  not  over  20  c.c.  at  the  most,  is  treated  with  1  cc. 
of  the  citric  acid  solution  and  two  drops  of  magnesia    mixture 
and  the  precipitation  with  ammonia  is  repeated  as  above.     In 
this  way  a  precipitate  is  obtained  which  yields  pure  magnesiuin 
pyrophosphate  on  ignition. 
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Remark, — ^Blair  recommends  the  use  of  ammonium  bisulphite 
(NH^HSOj)  instead  of  sulphurous  acid  for  the  reduction  of  the 
ferric  salt.  Much  of  the  ammoniiun  bisulphite  of  commercci/h'ofw- 
ever,  contains  phosphoric  acid,  so  that  it  seems  safer  to  use  sul- 
phurous acid  for  this  purpose.  Again,  Blair  suggests  that  hydro- 
gen sulphide  be  passed  into  the  solution  after  the  excess  of  the 
sulphurous  acid  has  been  removed,  in  order  to  precipitate  any 
arsenic  as  the  trisulphide.  The  filtrate  from  the  arsenic  precipitate 
is  heated  to  boiling,  the  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide  expelled  by 
means  of  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  solution  then  partly 
oxidized  as  above  described. 

(h)  The  Molybdate  Method. 

The  filtrate  from  the  silica  (see  p.  350)  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness in  a  porcelain  dish,  the  dry  residue  is  dissolved  in  as  Uttle 
nitric  acid  as  possible,  30  c.c.  of  ammonium  nitrate  solution  and 
10  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  are  added,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipi- 
tated according  to  the  procedure  of  Woy,  p.  346,  by  the  addition 
of  75  c.c.  of  ammonium  molybdate.    After  decanting  off  the  clear 
I'quid,  the  precipitate  is  washed  once  by  decantation  with  10-20 
c.c.  of  the  prescribed  wash  liquid  and  redissolved  in  a  little  ammo- 
nia.     To  this  solution  6  c.c.  of  molybdate  solution  and  30  c.c. 
of  water  are  added;  it  is  heated  just  to  the  boiling-point  and  re- 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  20  c.c.  of  hot  nitric  acid.    The 
precipitate  is  then  analyzed  by  the  method  of  Finkener  (p.  399) 
or  by  that  of  Woy  (p.  400). 

1  gm.  MgjPjO^  «=  0.27837  gm.  P 

(NH4)3P04-12MoO,«  0.01639   "    " 
PA -241^003  =0.01723   "    " 

Remark, — According  to  the  above  directions,  some  difficulty 
is  likely  to  be  encountered  at  the  stage  where  the  dry  residue  is 
taken  up  in  nitric  acid.  If  the  residue  is  overheated  at  all,  it 
dissolves  very  slowly  in  the  nitric  acid  owing  to  the  formation  of 
basic  ferric  salts.  For  this  reason  many  chemists  prefer  to  carry 
out  the  analysis  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  American 
Foundrymen's  Association,  which  are  as  follows: 

A  2-gni-  sample  of  the  borings  is  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  nitric 
acid,  sp.  gr-  113,  and  10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric,  sp.  gr.  1.2.     In  case 
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upper  liquid  containing  only  a  small  amount  of  molybdenum  is 
poured  off.  The  residue  is  poured  upon  a  suction  plate,  washed 
once  with  water  (not  more,  or  the  molybdic  acid  will  dissolve) 
and  sucked  as  dry  as  possible.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  by 
warming  with  as  little  ammonia  as  possible,  leaving  behind  a 
residue  of  iron  and  aluminium  hydroxides,  magnesia,  and  silicic 
acid.  These  are  filtered  off  and  the  solution  diluted  with  dis- 
tilled water  until  at  17®  C.  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.11  •  14®  Bi. 
It  then  contains  150  gms.  of  ammonium  molybdate  in  a  liter.  If 
this  solution  is  diluted  with  four  times  as  much  water,  a  3^  per 
cent,  solution  will  be  obtained. 

Determination  of  Phosphorus  in  Organic  Substances. 

The  substance  is  decomposed  by  the  method  of  Carius.  By 
the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  in  the  closed  tube  the  phosphorus  is 
oxidized  to  phosphoric  acid  and  this  is  determined  as  usual 

Sbparatioh  op  Phosphoric  Acid  prom  thb  Hstals. 

I.  Separation  from  the  Metals  of  Groups  I  and  IL 

Hydrogen  sulphide  is  conducted  into  the  hydrochloric  add 
solution,*  by  which  means  all  the  members  of  these  groups  are 
precipitated  as  sulphides  while  the  phosphoric  acid  remains  in 
solution. 

2.  Separation  from  the  Metals  of  Group  IIL 

(a)  The  phosphoric  acid  is  first  precipitated  as  anunonium 
phosphomolybdate  according  to  p.  396.  In  order  to  detennine 
the  metals,  the  solution  containing  molybdenum,  but  free  from 
phosphoric  acid,  is  evaporated  with  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  a  S3rrupy  consistency,  and  carefuUy  heated  over  a  free 
flame  imtil  the  nitric  acid  is  expelled.  After  cooling,  the  residue  is 
moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  taken  up  in  water.  The 
solution  is  placed  in  a  pressure-flask,  saturated  with  hydrogen 
sulphide,  the  flask  stoppered  and  heated  for  some  time  on  the 
water-bath,  when  the  molybdenum  is  precipitated  in  lai^  flocks. 
After  cooling,  the  pressure-flask  is  slowly  opened  and  the  molyb* 

*  When  sil\'er  is  present  it  Lb  precipitated  as  silver  chloride.  fiHeied  dEtf 
and  the  filtrate  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 
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denum  sulphide  is  filtered  off.  The  filtrate,  now  free  from  phos- 
phoric acid  and  molybdenum,  is  analyzed  for  the  metals  as 
described  on  pages  80  to  146. 

(b)  The  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  as  before,  the  filtrate 
is  made  slightly  ammoniacal  and  saturated  with  hydrogen  sul- 
phide. After  standing  for  some  time  the  solution  becomes  red- 
dish yellow  in  color,  when  the  precipitate  is  filtered  oflF.  The 
metals  of  this  group  will  be  found  in  the  precipitate  while  the 
molybdenum  is  in  the  filtrate  in  the  form  of  its  sulpho-salt. 

Remark, — ^If  nickel  is  present,  some  of  it  will  remain  in  the 
filtrate  with  the  molybdenum  on  account  of  the  solubility  of 
nickel  sulphide  in  ammonium  sulphide,  so  that  method  (a)  will 
then  give  more  accurate  results. 

3.  Separation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  from  Iron,  Cobalt, 

Manganese,  and  Zinc. 

In  case  the  solution  contains  iron  in  the  ferric  form,  it  is  acidi- 
fied with  hydrochloric  acid,  saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide, 
and  for  each  gram  of  the  mixed  oxides  3  gms.  of  tartaric  acid  are 
added;  the  solution  is  made  slightly  ammoniacal  and  allowed 
to  stand  overnight  in  a  stoppered  fiask.  The  precipitate  con- 
tains the  metals  as  sulphides  free  from  phosphoric  acid.  It  is 
filtered,  washed  with  water  containing  ammonium  sulphide,  dis- 
solved in  acids,  and  analyzed  according  to  pp.  134  and  138. 

4*  Separation  from  Chromic  Acid. 

If  the  solution  contains  free  alkali  or  alkali  carbonate  it  is  acidi- 
fied \rith  nitric  acid,  then  made  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia 
and  the  phosphoric  acid  precipitated  with  "  magnesia  mixtm-e  "  as 
described  on  page  394. 

5.  Separation  from   Calcium,  Strontium,  Barium,   Magnesium, 

and  the  Alkalies. 

Anunonium  carbonate  is  added  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  solu- 
tion tmtil  a  sUght  permanent  turbidity*  is  produced,  which  is 

*  If  only  alkalies  are  present  there  will  be  no  turbidity,  and  the  ammo- 
nium carbonate  is  added  until  the  solution  is  neutral. 
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redissolved  by  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Ferric  chloride 
is  then  added  drop  by  drop  until  the  liquid  above  the  yellowish- 
white  precipitate  of  ferric  phosphate  becomes  distinctly  brown 
in  color.  The  solution  is  diluted  with  water  to  a  vohune  of  300 
to  400  c.c,  boiled  for  one  minute,  filtered  and  washed  with  water 
containing  ammonium  acetate.  In  the  filtrate  are  now  found 
the  alkaline  earths  and  alkalies,  which,  after  expelling  the  am- 
monium salts  by  igniting  the  residue  obtained  after  evaporating  to 
dryness,  is  analyzed  in  the  usual  way  (seepages  43  and  74  ft,). 


Thiosulphxtric  Acid,  HAO,.    Mol.  Wt.  1 14.16. 

Form :  Barium  Sulphate,  BaSO^. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  alkali  thiosulphate  is  treated 
with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  or  with  am- 
moniacal  percarbonate  solution,  heated  for  some  time  on  the  water- 
bath,  and  then  boiled  to  destroy  the  excess  of  the  reagent.  This 
solution  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  formed  by  the  above  treatment  is  precipitated  as  barium  sul- 
phate.   Two  mok.  BaSOi  correspond  to  1  mol.  H,S,0,. 

A  much  better  procedure  for  the  estimation  of  thiosulphuric 
acid  will  be  discussed  under  lodimetry,  Part  II. 

The  remaining  acids  of  this  group,  arsenious,  arsenic,  vanadic, 
and  chromic,  have  been  discussed  under  the  respective  metals,  while 
periodic  acid  is  analyzed  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  iodic  acid. 
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GROUP  V. 

NITRIC,  CHLORIC,  AND  PERCHLORIC  ACIDS. 

NITRIC  ACID,  HNO3.     Mol.  Wt.  63.02. 

Forms:  Nitron  Nitratei  C2oHi6N4*HN03i  Nitrogen  Pentoxide,  N2O5; 
Ammoniai  NH3;  Nitric  Oxide,  NO,  and  Volumetrically. 

I.  Determination  of  Nitric  Acid  as  Nitron  Nitrate.* 

The  base  diphenyl-endo-anilo-hydro-triazole,  C20H16N4,  or 

CeHs-N -^ N 

'6H5 


N^.  CeHfi 


called  "  nitron  **  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  forms  a  fairly  insoluble^ 
crystalline  nitrate,  C2qHi6N4-HN03,  which  can  be  used  for  the 
separation  and  quantitative  estimation  of  this  acid. 

Procedure, — Enough  of  the  substance  is  taken  to  furnish  about 
0.1  gm.  of  nitric  acid,  and  dissolved  in  80-100  c.c.  of  water  with 
the  addition  of  10  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is 
heated  nearly  to  boiling  and  treated  with  10-12  c.c.  of  nitron 
acetate  solutionf,  which  is  added  all  at  one  time.  The  beaker 
containing  the  solution  and  precipitate  is  kept  surrounded  by  ice- 
water  for  about  two  hours.  The  precipitate  is  then  transferred  to 
a  Munroe  crucible  and  drained  as  completely  as  possible  from  the 


♦  M.  Buach,  Ber.  88,  861  (1905).      A.  Gutbier,  Z.  angew.  Chem.,  1905,  494. 

t  The  reagent  is  pr^ared  by  dissolving  10  gm.  of  nitron  (which  can  be 
obtained  of  Merck)  in  100  c.c.  of  5  per  cent,  acetic  acid.  The  solution  usually 
has  a  reddish  color,  but  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  dark-colored  bottle 
without  its  undergoing  any  change. 
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pale  yellow  mother-liquor.  It  is  washed  with  10  or  12  c.c.  of 
ice-water,  added  in  small  portions,  and  the  precipitate  drained 
well  after  each  washing.  The  precipitate  is  dried  at  110°  to 
<;onstant  weight.     It  contains  16.53  per  cent,  of  NO3. 

Remarks, — The  following  acids  interfere  with  the  determination 
of  nitric  acid  by  the  nitron  method, — hydrobromic,  hydriodic, 
nitrous,  chromic,  chloric,  perchloric  and  the  less  common  thio- 
<;yanic,  hydroferrocyanic,  hydroferricyanic,  picric  and  oxalic 
acids.  All  of  the  above  acids  form  salts  with  nitron  which  are  not 
very  soluble;  these  acids  must,  therefore,  be  removed  from  the 
solution  before  precipitating  the  nitric  acid. . 

Hydrobromic  add  is  decomposed  by  adding  chlorine  water 
drop  by  drop  to  the  neutral  solution  and  boiling,  until  the  yellow 
coloration  entirely  disappears. 

Hydriodic  acid  is  removed  by  adding  an  excess  of  potassium 
iodate  to  the  neutral  solution,  and  boiling  until  .the  iodine  is  all 
expelled. 

Nitroiis  add  is  removed  by  dropping  finely  powdered  hydrazine 
sulphate  into  the  concentrated  solution  (0.2  gm.  of  substance  in 
6  or  6  c.c.  of  water). 

Chromic  add  is  reduced  by  hydrazine  sulphate. 

Some  idea  as  to  the  relative  solubilities  of  the  various  salts  of 
nitron  is  obtained  from  the  following  table: 

100  c.c.  of  slightly  acid  water  dissolve  at  ordinary  temperatures 
about 


0.0099  gm.  of  nitron  nitrate,  corresponding  to  0.0017  gm.  HNOs 


0.61        ' ' 

bromide, 

0.125 

HBr 

0.017      '' 

iodide, 

0.005 

HI 

0.19 

nitrite, 

0.022 

HNO, 

0.06        " 

chromate, 

0.011 

HAiOt 

0,12        *' 

chlorate, 

0.022 

HCIO, 

0.008      " 

perchlorate. 

0.002 

HCIO, 

0.04        " 

thiocyanate, 

0.007 

HCNS 

These  values  are  only  approximate.  The  solubility  of  the 
nitrate  is  given  a  little  too  high  and  that  of  the  other  salts  a  little 
too  low. 
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On  account  of  the  appreciable  solubility  of  the  nitrate,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  the  results  would  be  a  little  low.  This  is  not  the 
case,  however,  as  Busch  and  Gutbier  have  proved.  It  is  probable 
that  the  precipitate  occludes  a  little  nitron  acetate  and  in  his  way 
the  error  caused  by  amount  left  in  solution  is  compensated. 


2.  Determination  of  Nitric  Acid  as  Nitrogen  Pentoxide.* 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when  an  intimate 
mixture  of  a  dry  nitrate  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  silica^  nitrogen 
pentoxide  is  evolved  and  the  amount  is  determined  by  the  loss  in 
weight. 

2NaN03  -h  SiOa  =  NaaSiOg  H-  NgOg. 


This  method  cannot  be  used  when  there  is  any  other  volatile 
substance  present,  which  is  usually  the  case. 


3.  Detennination  of  Nitric  Acid  as  Ammonia. 

The  usual  method  for  the  determination  of  nitric  acid  is  to 
reduce  it  in  alkaline  solution  to  ammonia  by  means  of  aluminium, 
zinc,  or,  best,  Devarda's  alloy  (cf .  Vol.  I,  page  6) : 

NaNOs + 8H  -  2H2O  -f  NaOH  -f  NH3. 

After  the  reduction,  the  solution  is  distilled  into  a  known 
amount  of  acid  and  the  excess  of  the  acid  is  found  by  titration, 
or  the  ammonia  is  determined  as  ammonium  platinic  chloride  or 
as  platinum  (cf.  page  58,  6  and  c). 

♦  Reich.  Z.  Chem.,  1,  86  (1862). 
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Procedure  of  Devarda* 

About  0.5  gm.  of  the  nitrate  is  placed  in  a  60ft-800-c.c. 
Erlenraeyer  flask  (Fig.  68)  and  dissolved  in  110  c.c,  of  water.  To 
this  solution  5  c.c.  of  alcohol,  50  c.c.  o(  caustic  potash  (sp.  gr,  1.3), 
and  2  to  2J  gms.  of  powdered  Devarda's  alloy  are  added.    After 


A 

Fig.  6M. 

thia  the  fiask  is  immediately  connected  with  the  distilla- 
tion apparatus  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  P^Iigot  tube,  A, 
of  about  250  c.c.  capacity,  is  con.'^tnictcd  as  proposed  by  F,  Pan- 
nertz.l  Its  left  arm  is  connected  by  a  curved  tube  with  the  mid- 
dle bulb,  so  that  a  spurting  back  of  the  liquid  is  avoided.  The 
delivery-tube  (of  potash  glass)  connecting  the  flask  K  with  the 
tube  A  is  about  1  cm.  in  diameter  and  is  provided  with  a  small 
opening  at  o,  inside  the  flask,  to  prevent  any  of  the  alkaline  solution 
being  carried  over  with  the  ammonia.     Twenty  cubic  centimeters 

•  Zeit.  f.  anal.  Chem,,  XXXIII  (1804),  p.  1 13. 
t/bid.,  XXXIX  (1900),  p.  318. 
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of  half -normal  sulphuric  acid  are  added  to  th  tube  A  *  and  diluted 
«o  that  the  solution  just  reaches  to  each  of  the  bulbs  on  the  side, 
while  5  c.c.  of  the  acid  are  placed  in  B,  and  diluted  in  the  same 
way.  The  tubes  A  and  B  are  connected  by  means  of  a  T  tube,  of 
which  the  upper  end  is  closed  by  a  pinch-<50ck  upon  a  piece  of  rubbei 
tubing,  so  that  a  piece  of  red  litmus  paper  may  be  introduced  here. 

When  all  is  ready,  the  contents  of  the  flask  K  are  gently  heated 
in  order  to  start  the  reaction,  then  the  flame  is  removed  and  the 
reaction  allowed  to  proceed  by  itself.  After  an  hour  this  will  be 
flhown  to  be  complete  by  the  cessation  of  the  hydrogen  evolution. 
The  liquid  in  K  is  then  slowly  heated  to  boiling,  and  kept  at  this 
temperature  until  about  half  of  the  liquid  has  distilled  over  into  A ; 
this  requires  about  half  an  hour.  During  the  last  ten  minutes 
a  slow  current  of  air  is  passed  through  the  tube  n 

If  the  distillation  has  been  correctly  performed,  all  of  the 
ammonia  will  now  be  found  in  A ;  no  trace  should  reach  B,  and  the 
red  litmus  paper  in  the  T-tube  should  show  no  tinge  of  blue. 

When  the  distillation  is  finished,  the  pinch-cock  at  r  is  opened 
and  the  flame  removed.  A  little  methyl  orange  is  added  to  A  where- 
by the  tiquid  is  colored  red,  the  contents  of  B  are  poured  in,  the 
latter  tube  is  washed  with  water  that  is  added  to  A,  and  the  excess 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  titrated  with  half-normal  caustic  potash 
solution  until  the  solution  is  changed  to  yellow.  The  amoimt  of 
nitric  acid  is  computed  as  follows: 

The  tubes  originally  contained  25  c.c.  of  half-normal  acid, 
and  t  c.c.  of  half-normal  caustic  potash  solution  were  used  up 
in  the  titration;  consequently  the  ammonia  formed  from  0.5  gm. 
of  the  nitrate  was  neutralized  by  25— <  c.c.  of  half-normal  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Since  1  mol.f  of  HNO3  (63.02  gms.)  on  being  reduced  yields 
1  mol.  of  NH3,  and  one  liter  of  half-normal  sulphuric  acid  con- 
tains enough  sulphuric  acid  to  neutralize  i  mol.  of  NH3,  it  is  evi- 

dent  that  1  c.c.  of  the  acid  is  equivalent  to      '     =0.03151  gm. 


*  The  tube  A  has  a  capacity  of  about  250  cubic  centimeters, 
t  Ostwald  has  proposed  that  the  molecular  weight  in  grams  of  a  sub- 
stance be  designated  by  the  word  "  mol." 
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of  nitric  acid  so  that  2b-t  c.c.  =  (25-  )  XO.03151  gm.  of  HNO3  or 
(25  —  0-0.03102  gm.  NO3,  and  the  per  cent,  of  NO3  present  is 

0.5:  (25-0 -0.03151  =  100  :x 
X  =  6.202  •  (25  -  0  =  per  cent.  NO3. 

Determination  of  Nitric  Acid  as  Nitric  Oxide. 

Method  of  ScKLosing  and  Orandeau,  modified  by  Tiemann  and 

Schulze* 

Principle, — ^If  a  nitrate  is  heated  with  ferrous  chloride  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  nitric  acid  is  reduced  to  nitric  oxide: 

NaNOa+  3FeClj+  4HC1 = NaCl+  3FeCl,+  2H,0+  NO. 

From  the  volume  of  the  nitric  oxide  its  weight  is  calculated. 

The  method  of  Schlosing  in  its  original  formf  was  not  much 
used  on  account  of  the  apparatus  required;  but  after  being  modi- 
fied by  Grandeau  J  it  has  become  one  of  the  best  methods  for  the 
determination  of  nitric  acid. 

The  apparatus  necessary  is  shown  in  Fig.  69  and  consists  of 
a  150-c  c.  flask  K  fitted  with  a  double-bored  rubber  stopper. 
Through  one  of  the  holes  is  passed  the  tube  b,  which  reaches  into 
the  flask  just  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  stopper;  through  the 
other  hole  passes  the  tube  a,  §  ending  in  a  restriction  about  1  nmi. 
wide  and  reaching  1^  cm.  below  the  stopper.  The  tube  b  is  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  5  cm.  long,  which  is 
wired  on  to  the  tube,  and  is  provided  with  a  pinch-eock,  with  a 
second  tube  whose  lower  end  reaches  up  into  the  measuring-tube 
and  is  covered  with  rubber  tubing  as  is  shown  in  the  figure.  In 
the  same  way  the  tube  a  is  connected  with  a  straight  tube. 

Solutions  required — 1.  A  nitrate  solution  of  known  strength, 
prepared  by  dissolving  in  one  liter  of  water  2.0222  gms.  of  recrystal- 
lized  potassium  nitrate  that  has  been  dried  at  160®  C.     Fifty  c.c. 


♦  Zeit.  f.  anal.  Chem..  IX  (1870),  p.  401,  and  Berichtc,  VI  (1873),  p.  1041. 
t  Annales  de  chim.  et  de  phys.,  [3],  40  (1853),  479. 
X  Grandeau,  Anal.vse  chimique  appliqu^  A  ragriculture. 
{  Grandeau  used  a  separatory  funnel  instead  of  the  tube  a;  the  lattei 
waa  propoeed  by  Tiemann  and  Schulie. 
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of  this  solution  evolve  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure  22.41   c.c. 
of  NO. 

2.  A  ferrous  chloride  solution  obtained  by  dissolving  20  gm. 
of  iron  (nails)  in  100  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

3.  Hydrochloric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1.1. 

Procedure. — First  of  all,  10  c.c,  of  water  are  poured  into  K 
and  its  upper  level  is  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  flask  by  means  of 


a  colored  pencil,  then  40  c.c.  more  are  added  and  its  position  is 
also  marked. 

The  water  la  now  poured  out  and  exactly  60  c.c.  of  the  standard 
nitrate  solution  is  added  to  K,  the  stopper  fitted  with  the  two 
tubes  is  placed  in  the  flask,  and  the  pinch-cocks  k'  and  k"  are 
opened.  The  contents  of  the  fiask  are  heated  to  boiling  with  a 
free  flame  (a  wire  gauze  is  not  used)  until  finally  no  more  bubbles 
of  air  escape  from  the  lower  end  of  b  into  the  bath  containing 
boiled  water.  To  make  sure  that  the  air  is  all  expelled  from 
the  apparatus,  the  rubber  tubing  at  k'  is  pinched  with  the  thumb 
and  finger,  when,  if  no  air  is  present,  the  liquid  will  quickly  rise 
in  b,  exerting  a  noticeable  pressure.     The  pinch-cock  h'  is  then 
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closed  and  the  boiling  is  continued  until  the  50  c.c.  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  voliune  of  10  c.c,  when  the  flame  is  removed  and  the 
pinch-cock  A"  is  immediately  closed.  The  lower  end  of  a,  which 
•dips  into  distilled  water,  is  immediately  filled  with  the  latter  up 
to  the  pinch-cock.  The  vapors  in  the  flask  condense,  forming  a 
vacuum,  as  shown  by  the  closing  together  of  the  rubber  tubing 
:at  V  and  h". 

30  c.c.  of  the  ferrous  chloride  solution  are  poured  into  a  beaker 
and  the  upper  level  is  marked  on  the  outside  with  a  colored  pencil, 
then  20  c.c.  more  are  added  and  the  position  in  the  beaker  is  again 
marked.  The  lower  end  of  the  tube  a  is  placed  in  the  ferrous 
•chloride  solution  so  that  it  reaches  below  the  lower  mark  on  the 
beaker,  and,  by  opening  A",  20  c.c.  of  the  solution  are  allowed 
to  pass  into  the  flask  K.  The  beaker  containing  the  ferrous  chloride 
is  then  replaced  by  one  containing  boiled  water.  The  tube  a 
should  not  extend  vertically  into  the  water,  but  should  be  inclined 
as  much  as  possible.  The  specifically  heavier  ferrous  chloride 
solution  in  the  tube  passes  into  the  water,  while  the  latter  takes 
its  place.  When  the  lower  end  of  a  has  become  filled  with  pure 
water  in  this  way,  it  is  dipped  into  a  beaker  containing  hydrochloric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1.1)  and  about  20  c.c.  of  the  acid  are  allowed  to  flow 
into  Kf  and  finally  3-4  c.c.  of  water  are  added  to  replace  the  acid 
in  a.  A  50-c.c.  measuring-cylinder  is  now  filled  with  boiled  water, 
placed  over  the  lower  end  of  b  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  the  con- 
1;ents  of  the  flask  are  once  more  boiled.  As  soon  as  the  compressed 
rubber  tubing  begins  to  expand  A'  is  opened,  but  the  rubber  tubing 
is  at  the  same  time  pinched  between  the  thumb  and  finger.  As 
soon  as  the  liquid  no  longer  rises  in  b,  the  hand  is  removed  from 
the  rubber  tubing  and  the  nitric  oxide  begins  to  collect  slowly  in 
the  measuring-tube.  After  half  6i  the  liquid  has  evaporated 
there  is  no  further  evolution  of  nitric  oxide  to  be  noticed,  although 
the  brown  color  of  the  solution  shows  that  the  gas  has  not  beoi 
•completely  expelled.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  flame  is  re- 
moved, h'  is  closed,  and  the  liquid  in  K  allowed  to  cool.  By  means 
of  the  vacuum  thus  produced  the  remainder  of  the  nitric  oxide 
is  expelled  from  the  solution  and  the  boiling  is  once  more  repeated, 
with  the  same  precautions  as  before,  until  the  lower  mark  is 
reached.    The  flame  is  removed.  W  is  closed,. and  the  measuring 
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tube  containing  the  nitric  oxide  is  placed  in  a  cylinder  containing 
pure  water  at  the  temperature  of  the  room.  To  prevent  the  tube 
containing  the  gas  from  sinking,  its  upper  end  is  encased  in  a  large 
cork  so  that  it  floats  on  the  water.  After  standing  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  the  tube  is  raised  by  means  of  the  cork  until 
the  level  of  the  liqmd  within  stands  at  the  same  height  as  that 
in  the  cylinder  without,  and  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  read.  At 
the  same  time  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  taken  and  the  barom* 
eter  reading  is  noted. 

The  voliune  thus  obtained  is  reduced  to  0^  C.  and  760  mm. 
pressure.  If  the  temperature  was  f*,  the  barometer  reading  B 
millimeters,  and  w  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  at  (^,  then  the 
reduced  volume  is 

y      V(B^w)273  ♦ 
"       760(273+0* 

Now  50  c.c.  of  the  standard  potassium  nitrate  solution  con- 
tain 0.1011  gm.  of  KXO3  corresponding  to  0.06201  gm.  of  NO3, 
so  that  the  volume  Fo  of  the  nitric  oxide  corresponds  to  0.06201 
gm.  NOj. 

The  same  procedure  is  now  followed  with  50  c.c.  of  the  solu- 
tion of  the  unknown  nitrate,  which  should  be  prepared  so  that 
the  amount  of  nitric  oxide  evolved  will  be  alx)ut  tlie  same  as  that 
from  50  c.c.  of  the  standard  solution.  If  at  /'®  C.  and  B^  mm. 
pressure  the  vohune  V  of  nitric  oxide  is  obtained,  and  t£7j  is  the 
tension  of  aqueous  vapor  at  f,  then  the  reduced  volume  of  the 
nitrogen  will  be  as  before 

^._V'(B,^w,)273 
•     760(273+0  * 

The  following  proportion  now  holds: 

y,:0.06201=ro:ar 

r'-0.06201  T,,^  .    ^^         r     1  4- 

x^  ..o      ="gm.  NOj  m  50  c.c.  of  solution. 

V  0 


*  Three  or  four  experiments  are  performed  with  the  standard  sohitioui 
and  the  mean  value  is  used. 
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Remark, — It  is  not  permissible  to  compute  directly  the  weight 
of  NOj  which  corresponds  to  the  volimie  of  nitric  oxide  obtainied, 
for  some  nitric  oxide  always  remains  in  the  flask,  so  that  low 
values  would  result.  Tliis  error  is  eliminated  by  the  above  pro- 
cedure* 

L.  L.  de  Koninck  *  has  devised  an  apparatus  which  prevents 
the  liquid  from  sucking  back  into  the  decomposition-flask  and 
at  the  same  time  permits  the  carrying  out  of  a  number  of  deter- 
minations one  after  the  other  without  cleaning  the  apparatus 
or  bofling  it  free  from  air  in  the  meantime. 

Determination  of  Nitric  Acid  in  a  Drinking-water. 

From  100  to  300  c.c.  of  the  water  are  evaporated  to  40-50  c.c. 
in  a  porcelain  dish,  a  few  drops  of  methyl  orange  are  added,  fol- 
lowed by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  free  from  nitrate,  until  the  solu- 
tion is  pink  in  color.  Sodium  carbonate  solution  is  now  added 
imtil  the  liquid  is  barely  alkaline  (it  becomes  yellow)  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  flask  are  washed  into  the  decomposition-flask  K^ 
Fig.  69,  and  analyzed  as  described  on  page  417  with  the 
difference  that,  instead  of  collecting  the  gas  over  water,  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  is  used,  to  make  sure  that  the 
carbonic  acid  which  is  set  free  is  completely  absorbed. 

After  the  experiment  has  been  performed  with  the  water  to 
be  analyzed,  it  is  repeated  with  an  amount  of  the  standard  solu- 
lion  suflScient  to  evolve  about  the  same  quantity  of  nitric  oxide. 
The  analysis  is  then  computed  as  before. 

Remark. — In  drinking-water  the  neutralization  of  the  evap- 
orated sample  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  except  in  the  ca.se  of 
alkaline  mineral  waters;  in  that  case  the  introduction  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  would  otherwise  cause  such  a  violent  evolution  of 
carbon  dioxide  that  the  flask  might  crack. 

Chloric  Acid,  HCIO,.    Mol.  Wt.  84.47. 

Forms:  Silver  Chloridei  AgCl,  besides  volumetric  and  gasometric 

methods. 

In  order  to  determine  chloric  acid  as  silver  chloride  it  must 
previously  be  reduced  to  chloride  by  means  of  ferrous  sulphate  or 
zinc. 

*  Zeit.  f.  anal.  C'hcm.,  33,  300  (1894).  See  also  Liechti  and  Ritter. 
ibid,  42,  205  (1903). 
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Reduction  by  means  of  Ferrous  Sulphate. 

About  0.3  gm.  of  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  water, 
treated  with  50  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  crystallized  ferrous 
sulphate,  heated  with  constant  stirring  till  it  begins  to  boil,  and 
kept  at  this  temperature  for  fifteen  minutes.  After  cooling, 
nitric  acid  is  added  until  the  deposited  basic  ferric  salt  is  dis- 
solved, when  the  chloride  is  precipitated  by  means  of  silver  nitrate 
and  weighed  after  the  usual  treatment. 

One  gram  of  silver  chloride  corresponds  to  0.8550  gm.  KCIO,. 

Reduction  with  Zinc. 

Although  chlorates  are  reduced  in  neutral  solution  by  means 
of  zinc  or  Devarda's  alloy,  it  is  not  advisable  to  effect  the  reduc- 
tion in  this  way  for  quantitative  purposes.  The  same  end  is 
reached  more  expeditiously  by  adding  zinc-dust  to  the  acetic 
acid  solution.  The  dihite  chlorate  solution  is  treated  with  acetic 
acid  until  it  reacts  distinctly  acid,  an  excess  of  powdered  zinc  is 
added,  and  the  solution  boiled  for  one  hour.  After  cooling,  nitric 
acid  is  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  dissolve  all  of  the  excess  of 
zinc,  after  which  the  solution  is  filtered  if  necessary  and  the  chloride 
precipitated  and  determined  as  silver  chloride. 

Remqrk, — ^Both  methods  afford  exact  results,  but  the  former 
is  to  be  preferred,  for  it  is  accomplished  in  less  time. 

Chlorates  are  not  quantitatively  decomposed  into  chlorides 
by  ignition  in  open  vessels  or  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide.  Some 
chlorine  and  a  little  alkali  is  always  lost,  so  that  even  when  the 
residue  is  evaporated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  too  low  results  are 
obtained.  L.  Blangey,  working  in  the  author's  laboratory,  ob- 
tained results  which  were  from  0.3  to  1.1  per  cent,  below  the  theo- 
retical value. 

According  to  the  two  following  methods,  the  decomposition 
of  alkali  chlorate  into  chloride  is  quantitative. 

(a)  By  Evaporation  with  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

The  chlorate  contained  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible  is  covered 
with  hydrochloric  acid  (1 :3).  A  watch-glass  is  placed  upon  the 
crucible,  and  the  contents  of  the  latter  are  heated  on  the  water- 
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bath  until  the  evolution  of  chlorine  ceases.  The  liquid  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  watch^lass  is  then  washed  into  the  crucible,  and 
its  contents  are  evaporated  to  dr3mess  on  the  water-bath.  The 
cover  is  placed  upon  it  and  it  is  then  gently  ignited  over  a  free 
flame  until  the  decrepitation  ceases.  After  cooling  in  a  desic* 
cator,  the  crucible  is  again  weighed.  In  this  way  L.  Blangey 
obtained,  as  a  mean  of  four  experiments,  100.02  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical  value. 

(6)  By  Ignition  vnth  Ammonium  Chloride. 

The  alkali  chlorate  is  mixed  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  three 
times  as  much  pure  ammonium  chloride,  covered  with  a  watch« 
glass,  and  heated  over  a  free  flame,  kept  in  constant  motion,  until 
the  ammoniiun  chloride  is  completely  removed.  The  crucible 
is  then  weighed.  As  a  mean  of  two  experiments,  L.  Blangey 
obtained  100.06  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  value. 

Perchloric  Acid,  Hao*.    Mol.  Wt.  100.47. 

Form:  Silver  Chloride,  AgCL 

Perchlorates  cannot  be  reduced  to  chloride  by  means  of  ferrous 
sulphate,  zinc,  or  by  repeated  evaporation  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.*  On  ignition,  some  chlorine  and  alkali  chloride 
are  lost,  so  that  an  error  amounting  to  as  much  as  1  per  cent,  may 
be  expected.  On  the  other  hand,  Winteler  has  shoMH  that  per- 
chlorates may  be  changed  to  chlorides  by  heating  with  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  and  silver  nitrate  in  a  closed  tube  (see  Carius' 
method  for  determining  chlorine  in  organic  substances,  page  287), 
while  L.  Blangey  found  that  ignition  with  ammonium  chloride 
would  accomplish  the  same  result. 

Decomposition    of  Perchlorates  by  Ignition  with  Ammoniiim 

Chloride. 

By  twice  igniting  an  intimate  mixture  of  0.5  gm.  potassium 
perchlorate  with  Ij  to  2  gms.  of  ammonium  chloride  t  ija  a  j^inum 

*  On  evaporating  with  hydrochloric  acid  there  is  a  loss  without  any  evo- 
lution of  chlorine;  it  must  be  due  to  the  volatilization  of  small  amounts  of 
perchloric  acid. 

f  When  2  gms.  of  NH^Cl  are  usied,  one  and  one-Lalf  to  two  hours  are 

essary. 
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crucible  covered  with  a  watch-glass,  the  former  is  completely 
changed  to  chloride.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  melt  the  residual 
chloride,  for  in  that  case  the  platinum  is  attacked,  although  the 
accuracy  of  the  results  is  not  affected.  Blangey  obtained  in  two 
experiments  100.06  and  100.08  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  values. 
It  is  worth  mentioning  that  complete  decomposition  could 
not  be  effected  by  igniting  three  times  in  a  porcelain*  crucible; 
the  platinum  evidently  plays  the  part  of  a  catalyser,  as  was  proved 
by  the  following  experiment:  0.4767  gm.  of  KCIO4  was  mixed 
in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  IJ  gm.  of  NH^Cl,  and  1  c.c.  of  hydro-, 
chlorplatinic  acid  (containing  0.0918  gm.  Pt)  was  added.  After 
evaporating  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  the  ammonium  chloride 
was  completely  expelled  and  the  residue  was  ignited  twice  more 
with  the  same  amount  of  the  latter.  The  residue  of  potassium 
chloride  then  weighed  0.2572  gm.,  corresponding  to  100.24  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical  amoimt.f 

Determination  of  Perchloric  Together  with  Chloric  Acid. 

In  one  portion  the  chlorate  is  reduced,  as  described  on  page  421, 
with  ferrous  sulphate,  and  the  chloride  formed  determined  as 
silver  chloride.  A  second  portion  is  ignited  in  an  old  platinum 
crucible  (or  in  one  of  porcelain)  with  the  addition  of  1  c.c.  of  hydro- 
chlorplatinic  acid  and  three  times  as  much  ammonium  chloride 
(as  described  above).  In  this  way  the  total  amoimt  of  chlorine 
is  obtained  and  from  these  data  the  amount  of  each  acid  can  be 
calculated. 

Determination  of  Perchloric,  Chloric,  and  Hydrochloric  Acids 

in  the  Presence  of  One  Another. 

The  three  acids  are  assumed  to  be  present  in  the  form  of  their 
alkali  salts. 


♦Thus  on  igniting  0.4395  gm.  KCIO^  with  2  gms.  NH^Cl  a  residue  of 
0.3205  gm.  was  obtained  instead  of  one  weighing  0.2365  gm. 

t  There  is  often  a  sKght  deport  of  alkali  chloride  upon  the  cover-glass. 
To  determine  this,  the  glass  together  with  the  depo»t  is  weighed,  then  tho 
gliuM  is  washed,  dried,  and  again  weighed ;  the  difference  between  the  two 
weights  represents  the  amount  of  alkali  chloride.  This  rarely  amounts  to 
more  than  a  fraction  of  a  milligram,  and  if  the  ignition  was  performed  with 
care,  there  will  be  no  deposit  at  all  upon  the  glass. 
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In  one  portion  the  chloride-chlorine  is  determined  by  precipita* 
tion  with  silver  nitrate.  In  a  second  sample  the  chlorate  and 
chloride-chlorine  are  determined  after  the  former  has  been  reduced 
to  chloride  by  means  of  ferrous  sulphate.  The  total  amount 
of  chlorine  present  is  determined  in  a  third  portion  after  ignition 
witli  ammonium  chloride. 


GROUP  VI, 

SULPHURIC,  HYDROFLUORIC,  AND   HYDROFLUOSILICIC  ACIDS. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  HjgO^.    Mol.  Wt.  98.09. 

Form:  Barium  Sulphate,  BaSO^. 

Theoretically  the  gravimetric  determination  of  sulphuric  acid 
is  extremely  simple,  it  being  only  necessary  to  precipitate  with 
barium  chloride,  filter  and  weigh  the  barium  sulphate.  Prac- 
tically, however,  it  is  a  process  connected  with  many  difficulties. 

According  to  the  manner  of  precipitating  barium  sulphate, 
the  composition  of  the  precipitate  varies  in  such  a  way  that  some- 
times the  results  are  too  high  and  sometimes  too  low. 

Errors  which  may  Occur  in  the  Precipitation  of  Barium  Sulphate. 

/.  In  the  Precipitation  of  Barium  Chloride  with  Pure  Sulphuric  Acid, 

If  a  dilute,  slightly  acid  solution  of  barium  chloride  la  treated 
at  the  boiling  temperature  with  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the  precipitate  contains  all  of  the  barium  except  a  verj'  small, 
negligible  amount.  If,  however,  the  precipitate  is  weighed,  the 
result  is  invariably  too  low;  and  this  is  true  even  when  the  solution 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  order  to  recover  the  last  traces  of 
barium.  The  precipitate  always  contains  barium  chloride  in  a 
form  which  cannot  be  removed  by  washing.  A  mixture,  there- 
fore, of  barium  sulphate  and  barium  chloride  is  weighed,  and  as 
the  molecular  weight  of  the  latter  is  less  than  that  of  the  former. 
the  result  must  be  too  low.  In  order  to  obtain  accurate  results  the 
chlorine  combined  with  barium  in  the  precipitate  must  be  replaced 
by  SO4 ;  and  this  is  easi  y  accomplished  by  moistening  the  precip- 
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itate  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and   heating   until  the 
excess  of  the  latter  is  removed  by  volatilization. 

Not  only  is  barium  chloride  carried  down  with  barium  sulphate, 
but  all  barium  salts  as  well,  especially  the  chlorate  and  nitrate. 
These  are,  however,  readily  changed  to  sulphate  by  the  above 
treatment  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  immaterial  in 
the  estimation  of  barium  how  the  precipitation  is  effected ;  whether 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  added  quickly,  or  drop  by  drop,  the  results 
are  always  the  same. 

IL  In  the  Precipitation  of  Pure  Sulphuric  add  with  Barium  Chloride. 

This  is  the  reverse  process,  but  in  this  case  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  the  barium  chloride  is  added  slowly,  drop 
by  drop,  or  rapidly  all  at  one  time.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
results  are  very  near  the  truth  without  applying  any  correction 
whatsoever;  in  the  latter  instance,  too  high  results  are  obtained, 
because  by  the  rapid  addition  of  the  reagent  much  more  barium 
chloride  is  carried  down  with  the  precipitate  than  when  the 
reagent  is  added  very  slowly. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  true  weight  of  barium  sulphate,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  deduction  for  the  amount  of  barium  chloride 
contained  in  the  precipitate  and  to  add  the  weight  of  barium 
sulphate  remaining  in  solution. 

The  chlorine  contained  in  the  precipitate  can  be  determined  in 
several  different  ways, 

1.  The  precipitate  is  fused  with  four  times  as  much  pure 
sodium  carbonate,  the  melt  extracted  with  hot  water,  the  solution 
filtered,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  chlorine  precipitated 
with  silver  nitrate  which  is  filtered  off  and  weighed.    (Cf.  p.  282.) 

2.  Still  more  accurate  is  the  process  of  Hulett  and  Duschack  * 
The  greater  part  of  the  ignited  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  is 
placed  in  a  U-tube  of  which  one  arm  is  drawn  out  into  a  thin, 
right-angled,  gas  delivery  tube.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  to  the  precipitate  and  the  mixture  is  heated  by  placing  the 
U-tube  in  hot  water.     The  barium  sulphate  dissolves  readily  in 

♦Z.  Anorg.  Chem.,  40,  196  (1904). 
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In  one  portion  the  chloride-^'  ,        iht;  barium  chloride 

Uon  with  silver  nitrate.     '  .(cnnine  the  amount  of 

chloride-chlorine  are  dr  ,,.^1  of  air,  which  has  pre- 

to  chloride  by   mear  jji  solution,  is  led  through  the 

of  chlorine  present '  ■,,iiiloi  the  latter  dipping  into  a 

with  ammoaium  '  ;-;^  v.  silver  nitrate  solution.    After 

(tfo/the  hydrochloric  acid  will  have 
j'c  acid. 

la  is  then  removed,  the  ga*  delivery 

SULPHDP'  vater,  and  the  silver  remaining  in 

-ically  (cf.  pp.  646-49). 

he  dissolved  barium  sulphate  the 

^^z^"  fttion  is  evaporated  to  dryness,* 

"  >'^fp  ^ew  drops  of  concentrated  hydro- 

'^"^li^'  "^en  up  wi^*i  water  and  the  alight  precipitate  of 

J^  "'^'if  filtered  off  and  weighed. 

Aj^  ^S"  "/'**  '"*^  wenghl  of  Barium  Sulpkaie. — If  the  weight 

ly^'pi^ipitate  of  crude  barium  sulphate  is  o,  the  weight 

Iff  ll'"  ]Ziuia  chloride  contained  in  this  precipitate,  as  deter- 

of  <^J.   titration  of  the  amount  of  chlorine,  is  b,  and  the  amount 

"'      u0  flulp'i*^  '"  solution  is  c,  then  a—b  +  c  represents  the 

of, .,  j,fpure  barium  sulphate. 

"*^perienee  has  shown,  however,  that  when  pure  sulphuric 

J  jg  precipitated  by  means  of  dilute  barium  chloride  solution 

.(jed  drop  by  drop,  the  errors  b  and  c  are  approximately  equal 

^j  counterbalance  one  another  so  that  the  weight  a  is  very  close 

(0  that  of  the  pure  barium  sulphate. 

///.  In  the  PrecipHaiion  of  Sulphates  with  Barium  Chloride. 

Here  the  relations  are  far  more  complicated  than  in  the  pre- 
cipitation of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  partly  because  the  barium 
sulphate  is  much  more  soluble  in  salt  solutions  than  in  water 
containing  a  tittle  acid,  and  partly  because  of  the  tendency  of 
barium  sulphate  to  occlude  not  only  barium  chloride  but  many 
other  salts  as  well.     Solutions  of  chromium  sulphate  are  either 

*  During  all  such  work  cure  shoukl  be  taken  (o  prev^it  sulphuric  mcid 
contamination  from  the  air  in  the  laboratory.  The  evaporation  should 
therefore  take  place  on  the  steam  bath  or  steam  table. 
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Jet  or  green.  From  the  boiling-hot  green  solution  only  one- 
jd  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated,  the  remainder  probably 
P^  present  in  the  form  of  a  complex  chromium  sulphate  cation;  * 
;i'  cooling  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  green  solution  to  become 
violet  and  after  some  time  all  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated. 
The  precipitation  of  barium  sulphate  in  the  presence  of  ferric  iron 
has  been  much  studied.  In  the  boiling  hot  solution  all  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  not  precipitated  and  considerable  iron  is  thrown 
down  with  the  barium  sulphate  and  furthermore  the  precipitate 
then  loses  SO3  on  ignition.  Since  ferric  oxide  weighs  much  less 
than  an  equivalent  weight  of  barium  sulphate  sometimes  the  results 
are  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  too  low.  On  the  other  hand,  Kiister 
and  Thiel,t  were  able  to  get  satisfactory  results  (1)  by  precipitating 
the  sulphuric  acid  from  such  a  solution  in  the  cold,  or  (2)  by 
slowly  adding  the  ferric  chloride  and  sulphuric  acid  solution  to  the 
hot  solution  of  barium  chloride,  or  (3)  by  precipitating  the  iron 
by  an  excess  of  ammonia,  heating,  and  adding  barium  chloride  to 
the  solution  without  filtering  off  the  ferric  hydroxide,  and  finally 
dissolving  the  latter  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Most  chemists,  however,  deem  it  advisable  to  remove  trivalent 
metals  before  attempting  to  determine  the  sulphuric  acid.  This 
is  accomplished  in  the  case  of  ferric  iron  by  adding  a  liberal 
excess  of  ammonia  to  the  dilute  slightly  acid  solution  which  is  at  a 
temperature  of  about  70®.  If  from  5-7  c.c.  of  concentrated 
ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0.90)  is  added  in  excess  of  the  amount  required 
for  neutralization,  t  the  precipitate  is  not  likely  to  contain  any 
basic  ferric  sulphate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solution  is  barely 
neutralized  with  ammonia,  the  precipitate  produced  will  invariably 
contain  some  sulphate. 

The  divalent  metals  are  occluded  to  a  much  less  extent,  so 
that  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  necessary  to  remove  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  presence  of  considerable  amounts  of  divalent  metal 
with  relatively  small  amounts  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  error  arising 
from  occlusion  is  likely  to  be  large,  so  that  it  is  better  to  remove 
the  divalent  metals  in  all  such  cases. 

*  Recoura,  Comptes  rendus,  IIS,  857;   114,  477. 

t  Z.  Anorg.  Chem.,  22,  424. 

t  Pattinson,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  24,  7. 
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In  the  presence  of  nitric  or  chloric  acid  the  barium  sulphate 
precipitate  will  contain  considerable  quantities  of  barium  chlorate 
and  nitrate  which  it  is  impossible  to-  remove  by  washing  with  hot 
water.  These  acids,  therefore,  must  be  decomposed  by  evapora- 
tion with  hydrochloric  acid  before  attempting  to  precipitate  the 
sulphuric  acid. 

In  ordinary  chemical  practice  it  is  usually  a  question  of  deter- 
mining sulphuric  acid  in  a  solution  containing  considerable 
amounts  of  ammonium  or  alkali  chloride,  ammonium  or  alkali 
sulphate,  and  some  free  hydrochloric  acid.  Now  ammonium  and 
alkali  sulphates  are  also  occluded  by  barium  sulphate,  and  the 
amount  of  occulsion  increases  as  the  solution  is  more  concentrated 
with  respect  to  these  substances.  For  this  reason  it  is  evident 
that  barium  sulphate  should  always  be  precipitated  in  a  ver>'' 
dilute  solution.  Furthermore,  a  small  amount  of  free  hydrochloric 
acid  is  indispensable,  but  larger  amounts  have  a  solvent  effect  upon 
the  precipitate. 

For  an  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  corresponding  to  between 
1  and  2  gms.  of  barium  sulphate,  the  precipitation  should  take 
place  in  a  volume  of  between  350  and  400  c.c.  and  in  the  presence 
of  hydrochloric  acid  amounting  to  1  c.c.  of  sp.  gr.  1.17. 

If  a  neutral  solution  is  at  hand,  it  is  diluted  to  a  volume  of 
350  c.c.  and  1  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  added. 

An  alkaline  solution  is  carefully  neutralized  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator,  1  c.c.  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added  in  excess,  and  the  solution  is  diluted 
to  350  c.c. 

Finally,  in  the  case  of  an  acid  solution,  it  is  either  evaporated 
to  drj'ness,  the  residue  moistened  with  1  c.c.  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  and  350  c.c.  of  water  added,  or,  with  methyl 
orange  as  indicator,  the  solution  is  neutralized  with  ammonia, 
treated  w^ith  1  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  diluted 
to  350  c.c. 

After  the  solution  has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
above  directions  it  is  readv  for  the 
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Precipitation  of  Sulphuric  Acid  in  the  Presence  of  Am^^nonium  or 
Alkali  Salts  according  to  E.  Hiniz  and  H.  Weber, 

The  solution  is  heated  to  boiling,  and  then  for  each  gram  of 
barium  sulphate  precipitate  10  c.c.  of  normal  barium  chloride 
solution  are  taken,  diluted  to  100  c.c,  the  solution  heated  to 
boiling,  and  added  all  at  one  time  to  the  hot  sulphate  solution 
which  is  being  stirred  continuously.  After  the  solution  has  stood 
for  half  an  hour,  best  in  a  warm  place,  it  is  filtered,  washed  with 
hot  water  and  ignited  (cf.  p.  73).  The  use  of  a  Gooch  or  Munroe 
crucible  is  to  be  recommended. 

Remarks, — In  the  presence  of  ammonium  salts  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  barium  sulphate  should  not  be  effected,  as  is 
other^'ise  desirable,  by  the  cautious  addition  of  the  barium 
chloride,  for,  as  Hintz  and  Weber  have  shown,  this  leads  to  low 
results  whereas  the  occlusion  caused  by  the  rapid  addition  of  the 
barium  chloride  counterbalances  this  error. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  a  precipitate  of  barium 
sulphate  be  heated  over  a  blast  lamp,  for  in  that  case  sulphuric 
anhydride  would  be  evolved  from  the  barium  sulphate  itself. 

To  explain  the  occlusion  of  barium  chloride  by  barium  sulphate, 
Hulett  and  Duschak  *  have  suggested  that  perhaps  the  precipitate 
may  contaih  salts  such  as  BaCl.HS04,  (BaCl)2S04,  and  Ba(HS04)3 
and  Folin  f  believes  that  such  is  this  case  because  some  of  his 
precipitates  have  lost  SO3  on  ignition  while  others  have  lost 
HCl.  He  also  suggests  the  possibility  of  salts  such  as  Ba(KS04)2 
being  precipitated. 

Determination  of  Sulphuric  Acid  in  Insoluble  Sulphates. 

Calcium  and  strontium  sulphates  are  decomposed  by  long 
digestion  with  ammonium  carbonate  solution,  but  barium  sulphate 
is  not.  The  latter  is  mixed  with  four  times  as  much  sodium  car- 
bonate, fused  in  a  platinum  crucible,  the  melt  extracted  with 
water,  and  the  barium  carbonate  residue  washed  with  sodium 
carbonate   solution.    After   acidifying   the   filtrate   with   hydro- 

*  Z.  Anorg.  Chem.,  40,  196  (1904). 
t  J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1,  131  (1905). 
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chloric  acid  and  boiling  off  the  carbon  dioxide,  the  sulphuric  acid 
is  precipitated  as  usual. 

Lead  sulphate  is  boiled  with  sodium  carbonate  solution;  after 
cooling,  the  solution  is  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide  and  filtered. 
The  lead  remains  behind  as  carbonate,  while  the  filtrate  contains 
all  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

For  the  determination  of  sulphuric  acid  in  silicates,  the  finely 
powdered  substance  is  fused  with  six  times  as  much  sodium  car- 
bonate, the  melt  is  extracted  with  water,  the  filtrate  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  order  to 
dehydrate  the  silica.  The  residue  is  moistened  with  a  little 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  taken  up  in  hot  water,  and  the 
silicic  acid  filtered  off;  the  sulphuric  acid  is  determined  in  this 
filtrate. 


Determination  of  Sulphuric  Acid  in  the  Presence  of  Soluble 

Sulphides. 

The  substance  is  placed  in  a  flask,  the  air  replaced  by  carbon 
dioxide,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  and  the  solution  boiled 
while  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  through  it  until  all  of  the  sulphide 
has  been  expelled.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  then  precipitated  from 
the  solution. 

Ttus  determination  is  used  for  the  anal3rsis  of  cements.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  will  contain 
much  calcium  as  well  as  iron  and  aluminimn,  so  that  these  metals 
are  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  and  ammonium 
carbonate  and  the  sulphuric  acid  determined  in  the  filtrate. 

If  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  amount  of  sulphide-sulphur, 
the  substance  is  covered  with  bromine  water  until  the  color  of 
the  bromine  is  permanent,  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  and  the 
solution  boiled  to  expel  the  excess  of  the  bromine.  The  iron,  alu- 
minium, and  calcium  are  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  anmionium 
carbonate,  and  the  total  sulphur  is  determined  in  the  filtrate.  The 
difference  between  the  two  results  represents  the  amount  of  sul- 
phur present  as  sulphide.  For  the  volumetric  determination 
of  sulphuric  acid  consult  Part  II. 
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Hydrofluoric  Acid,  HF.   MoL  Wt.  20.01. 

Forms:  Calcium  Fluoride,  CaF,;  Silicon  Fluoride,  SiF«, 

volumetric  and  gasometric  methods. 

I.  Determination  as  Calcium  Fluoride. 

If  the  solution  contains  free  hydrofluoric  acid  or  an  acid  fluoride, 
sodium  carbonate  is  added  until  the  reaction  is  alkaline  and  from 
one-fourth  to  one-fifth  as  much  more  in  excess.*  To  solutions  of  neu- 
tral fluorides  about  1  c.c.  of  double-normal  sodium  carbonate  solution 
is  added.  The  alkaline  solution  is  heated  to  boiling,  precipitated 
by  means  of  an  excess  of  calcium  chloride  solution,  filtered,  and 
thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water.  The  precipitate  consisting  of  the 
fluoride  and  carbonate  of  calcium  is  dried,  as  much  of  it  as  possible 
IS  transferred  to  a  platiniun  crucible,  the  ash  of  the  filter  is  added^ 
and  the  contents  of  the  crucible  are  ignited.  After  cooling,  the  mass 
is  covered  with  an  excess  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  by  which  the  lime 
is  changed  to  the  soluble  acetate,  while  the  fluoride  is  imaffected. 
After  evaporating  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  the  mass  is  taken 
up  in  water,  filtered,  washed,  and  dried.  After  transferring  as 
much  of  the  dried  precipitate  to  the  crucible  as  possible,  the  filter- 
paper  is  burned,  its  ash  added,  and  after  ignition  the  crucible 
is  again  weighed.  To  confirm  the  result  the  substance  is  treated 
with  a  little  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (added  cautiously),  and 
after  evaporating  off  the  excess  of  the  latter  and  once  more  igniting, 
the  contents  of  the  crucible  are  weighed  as  calcium  sulphate. 

1  gm.  CaF2  yields  1.7436  gms.  CaS04. 

Remark. — ^The  results  are  usually  a  little  low  on  account  of 
the  solubility  of  calcium  fluoride;  100  c.c.  water  dissolves  0.0016 
gm.,  and  100  c.c.  1.5  N.  acetic  acid  dissolves  0.011  gm.  CaF2  at 
the  temperature  of  the  water  bath. 

*  By  the  addition  of  the  excees  of  sodium  carbonate  the  precipitate  of 
calctiim  fluoride  will  contain  calcium  carbonate,  and  presence  of  the  latter 
renders  the  precipitate  easy  to  filter.  A  pure  precipitate  of  calcium  fluoride 
18  so  slimy  that  the  pores  of  the  filter  become  so  clogged  that  it  Is  almost 
unpoflBible  to  complete  the  filtration. 
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Example:  Determination  of  Fhwrine  in  Calcium  Fluoride. — 
As  was  stated  in  Vol.  I^  page  353,  calcium  fluoride  is  not  com- 
pletely decomposed  by  fusing  with  sodium  carbonate;  but  if  the 
fluoride  is  mixed  with  2^  times  as  much  silicic  acid  and  then  fused 
with  6  times  as  much  sodiimi-potassiimi  carbonate,  the  greater 
part  of  the  silicic  acid  and  all  of  the  fluorine  will  be  changed  to  sol- 
uble alkali  salts,  while  the  calcium  will  be  left  as  insoluble  calcium 
carbonate.  The  mixture  must  be  heated  gradually,  as  otherwise 
the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  may  cause  the  contents  of  the 
crucible  to  run  over  its  sides.  The  thin  liquid  fusion  soon  changes 
to  a  thick  paste  or  only  sinters  somewhat.  On  raising  the  tempera- 
ture, it  is  almost  impossible  to  further  melt  this  mass,  and  it  is 
not  necessary.  In  fact  too  high  a  temperature  is  to  be  avoided  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  losing  some  alkali  fluoride  by  volatilization* 
The  reaction  is  complete  when  there  is  no  further  evolution  of  car- 
bon dioxide.  After  cooling,  the  melt  is  treated  with  water,  the 
insoluble  residue  is  filtered  off  and  thoroughly  washed.  The 
alkaline  solution  containing  all  the  fluorine  and  considerable 
silicic  acid  is  freed  from  the  latter  by  the  addition  of  considerable 
ammonium  carbonate  (about  4  gms.of  the  solid  salt).  The  liquid 
is  heated  for  some  time  at  about  40^  C.,  allowed  to  stand  over- 
nighty  and  in  the  morning  the  voluminous  precipitate  is  filtered 
off  and  washed  with  ammonium  carbonate  water.  The  filtrate 
now  contains  only  a  small  amount  of  silicic  acid.  It  is  evaporated 
almost  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,*  diluted  with  a  little  water 
and  a  few  drops  of  phenolphthalein  are  added.  The  liquid  is  colored 
pink  by  the  indicator  and  enough  hydrochloric  acid  is  now  added 
to  make  it  colorless.  The  solution  is  heated  to  boiling,  and  this 
causes  the  reappearance  of  the  pink  color.  After  cooling  the  color 
is  again  discharged  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  this  operation 
is  repeated  until  finally  the  addition  of  1-1  i  c.c.  of  double* 
normal  hydrochloric  acid  is  sufficient  to  effect  the  decolorization. 
It  is  best  to  perform  the  operation  in  a  platinum  dish,  but  if  this 
is  lacking  one  of  porcelain  may  be  used. 


*  The  liquid  foams  during  the  evaporation  oving  to  the  decompoflition 
of  the  excess  of  ammonium  carbonate;  the  evaporating-dish  is  covered  with 
a  watch-glass  until  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  ceases. 
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The  solution  still  contains  traces  of  silicic  acid,  which  are  re- 
moved, as  recommended  by  Berzelius,  as  follows :  The  solution  is 
treated  with  1  or  2  c.c.  of  aiamoniacal  zinc  oxide  solution,^ 
boiled  until  the  ammonia  is  completely  expelled  and  the  precipi* 
tate  of  zinc  silicate  and  oxide  is  filtered  and  washed  with  water. 
An  excess  of  calcium  chloride  is  added  to  the  filtrate  and  the  re- 
sulting precipitate,  consisting  of  calcium  carbonate  arid  fluoride,  is 
treated  as  described  on  page  431. 

The  calcium  fluoride  finally  obtained  should  be  tested  for 
fluorine,  for  the  addition  of  calcium  chloride  will  almost  always 
cause  a  precipitation  (cf.  page  431),  which  may  consist  of  calcium 
fluoride  and  phosphate,  or  the  latter  only.  After  weighing  the 
precipitate,  it  is  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  covered  with  a  watch-glass  whose  convex  surface  is 
coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  beeswax  with  a  few  lines  scratched 
in  the  latter.  The  crucible  is  allowed  to  stand  this  way  for 
twelve  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  A  little  water  is  then 
poured  upon  the  watch-glass  and  the  crucible  is  heated  over  a  tiny 
flame  until  the  vapors  of  sulphuric  acid  begin  to  be  evolved.  If 
fluorine  is  present  there  will  be  a  distinct  etching  of  the  glass 
where  the  wax  coating  was  removed. 

The  weight  of  the  calcium  fluoride  obtained  should  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  that  of  calcium  sulphate  obtained  after  treatment 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  as 

CaF2(78.09)  :CaS04(136.16). 

This  relation  does  not  hold  exactly  in  practice,  for  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  a  precipitate  of  calcium  fluoride  absolutely 
free  from  silica. 

Remark. — By  this  method  the  fluorine  present  in  all  fluorides 
can  be  determined,  e.g.,  in  topaz,  lepidolite,  cryolite,  etc.  With 
a  silicate  containing  much  silica,  the  addition  of  silicic  acid  is 

*  Moist  zinc  oxide  is  dissolved  in  ammonia  water.  The  oxide  is  best 
prepared  by  dissolving  chemically  pure  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  pre- 
cipitating the  zinc  with  potassium  hydroxide ;  the  precipitate  is  filtered  and 
washed. 
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unnecessary,  and  the  substance  is  at  once  fused  with  4-5  times 
as  much  sodium-potassium  carbonate;  with  silicates  containing 
little  silica,  from  J-l  part  of  silicic  acid  is  added. 

If  the  substance  contains  phosphoric  acid;  the  fluorine  cannot 
be  determined  by  the  above  method,  because  the  calcium  fluoride 
precipitate  is  then  contaminated  with  calcium  phosphate.  It  is 
then  necessary  to  effect  a 


Separation  of  Phosphoric  and  Hydrofluoric  Acids. 

The  following  method  is  that  of  Rose  as  modified  by  the  author 
and  A.  A.  Koch.*  It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  silver  phosphate 
is  insoluble  in  water  whereas  silver  fluoride  is  soluble. 

Procedure. — The  alkaline  solution  of  the  two  acids  f  is  carefully 
neutralized  with  nitric  acid  and  then  transferred  to  a  250  c.c. 
calibrated  flask.  A  slight  excess  of  silver  nitrate  is  added,  the 
solution  diluted  to  the  mark,  thoroughly  mixed  and  the  precipitate 
allowed  to  settle  completely.  The  solution  is  then  filtered  through 
a  dry  filter,  but  the  first  10  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  rejected,  and  the 
rest  allowed  to  run  into  a  dry  beaker.  Of  this  filtrate,  exactly 
200  c.c.  are  transferred  to  a  250-c.c.  flask  again,  the  excess  of  the 
silver  nitrate  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  some  dissolved 
sodium  chloride,  the  solution  made  up  to  the  mark,  well  shaken 
and  the  precipitate  allowed  to  settle  completely.  This  solution  is 
filtered,  using  the  same  precautions  as  before  and  the  fluorine  is 
determined  as  calcium  fluoride  according  to  the  directions  on 
p.  431. 

If  the  weight  of  the  calcium  fluoride  precipitate  is  p,  that  of 
the  original  substance  is  a,  and  x  is  the  per  cent,  of  fluorine 
originally  present,  we  have 

1.5625X2FXpXl00 
^  CaFgXa  ' 


♦  Z.  anal.  Chem.,  43,  469  (1904). 

t  It  is  usually  a  matter  of  aoalyving  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  sodium 
carbonate  fusion. 
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Determination  as  Silicon  Fluoride. 

This  method,  proposed  by  Fresenius,  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  many  fluorides  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  silica,  while  the  fluorine  escapes  as  silicon 
fluoride,  which  can  be  absorbed  and  weighed. 

Procedure, — ^The  same  reagents  and  a  very  similar  apparatus 
to  that  described  on  p.  437  is  required  for  this  determination, 
except  that  in  place  of  the  P61igot  tubes  (Fig,  70)  two  weighed 
U-tubes  are  used,*  of  which  the  first  is  filled  with  moistened  pieces 
offpumice,  and  the  second  has  one  arm  filled  with  soda  lime  and 
the  other  with  calcium  chloride.  The  analysis  is  carried  out  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  is  described  for  the  Penfield  method 
(see  below)  but  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  the  two  U-tubes  are 
weighed.  The  increase  in  weight  represents  the  amount  of  SiF4, 
and  from  this  the  amount  of  fluorine  present  is  calculated  as 
follows:  Assume  that  a  gms.  of  calcium  fluoride  yielded  p  gms. 
of  SiF4.  The  treatment  with  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
caused  the  following  reaction  to  take  place: 

2CaF2+ 2H,S0,+  SiO, = 2CaS04+  2H,0+ SiF^, 
consequently  the  following  proportion  holds: 

SiF,:4F=p:» 
4F 


«= 


and  in  per  cent. 


-^TR-  •  p = gms.  fluorine 

4F 
o-rr^TT-*P=100:a: 
SiF^  ^ 


400F    p 
SiF,     a 


or 


x=72.80--  =  per  cent,  fluorine. 
a 


*  It  is  best  to  use  U-tubes  for  the  absorption  which  are  provided  with 
ground -glass  stoppers  (see  Fig.  51,  p.  343). 
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Remark, — ^This  method  is  suitable  for  the  determination  of 
fluorine  in  all  fluorides  which  are  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 
The  analysis  can  be  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  phosphates,  but 
if  carbonates  are  present  they  should  be  decomposed  by  ignition 
before  the  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid.  According  to  K. 
Daniel,*  exact  results  are  obtained  only  when  the  decomposition 
of  the  fluoride  takes  place  at  the  temperature  at  which  sulphuric 
acid  boils. 

For  the  determination  of  fluorine  in  topaz  and  micas,  the 
method  is  not  suitable. 

Determination  of  Fluorine  as  Hydrofluosilicic  Acid,  according 

to  S.  L.  Penfield.t 

Modified  by  Treadwell  and  Koch.t 


Principle. — ^Penfield  expels  the  fluorine  as  silicon  fluoride  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  in  the  method  of  Fresenius  (page  435), 
but  the  gas  is  absorbed  in  50  per  cent,  alcoholic  potassium  chloride 
solution.  By  contact  with  water  the  silicon  fluoride  is  decomposed 
into  hydrofluosilicic  and  silicic  acids.  The  former  unites  with  the 
potassium  chloride,  forming  potassium  silicofluoride,  insoluble  in 
50  per  cent,  alcohol: 

H,SiFe+  2KC1 = K^i  Fe+  2HC1, 

and  sets  free  an  equivalent  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid;  the 
latter  is  titrated  with  N/5  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  with 
cochineal  or  lacmoid§  as  an  indicator.  For  the  calculation  the 
following  proportion  holds: 

1000  c.c.  N/5  HC1  =  T«\^  mol.  CaFa^fF 
.-.  1  c.c.  N/5  NaOH  =  0.0234  gm.  CaFa  or  0.0114  gm.  F. 

♦  Z.  anorg.  Chem.,  88,  257  (1904). 

t  Chem.  News,  39,  p.  179;  also  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  ,  p.  27. 
t  Z.  anal.  Chem.,  43,  469  (1904). 

{  Penfield  recommends  cochineal  as  indicator.  E.  Cadg^ne  obtiuned  excel- 
lent  results  with  lacmoid  when  testing  the  method  in  the  author's  laboratory. 
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Requirements. — 1.  Pure  Quartz  Powder,  Pieces  of  pure  rock 
crystal  are  placed  in  a  platinum  crucible,  heated  strongly  over  the 
blast  lamp,  and  then  thrown  into  cold  water.  After  this  treatment 
it  is  very  easy  to  reduce  the  quartz  to  a  fine  powder  by  grinding  in 
an  agate  mortar.  The  powder  is  ignited,  and  while  still  warm  is 
transferred  to  a  flask,  fitted  with  ground-glass  stopper.  The  open 
flask  and  its  contents  are  allowed  to  cool  in  a  desiccator,  after 
which  the  flask  is  stoppered  and  set  aside. 

2.  Sea  Sand.  The  purest  sea  sand  is  treated  with  boiling, 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  cooled 
in  a  desiccator. 

3.  Anhydrous  Sulphuric  Acid.  Chemically  pure  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  is  heated  in  a  porcelain  crucible  until  it  has  fumed 
strongly  for  some  time  and  then  allowed  to  cool  in  a  desiccator 
over  phosphorus  pentoxide. 

Procedure. — ^The  weighed  sample  of  the  fluoride  is  intimately 
mixed  in  an  agate  moftar,  which  is  placed  upon  bl^ck  glazed  paper, 
with  1.5-2  gms.  of  the  quartz  powder  and  then  transferred  through 
the  cylindrical  arm  A  of  the  perfectly  dry  decomposition  apparatus 
to  the  pear-shaped  compartment  B  shown  in  Fig.  70.  Then 
1.5-2  gms.  of  the  sea  sand  are  added,  and  mixed  with  the  rest  of 
the  material  by  shaking  the  apparatus,  which  is  then  connected 
with  the  dry  U-tube  containing  glass  beads.  The  two  P^ligot 
tubes  P  and  Pi  each  contain  between  10  and  15  c.c.  of  alcohol 
which  is  saturated  with  potassium  chloride.  When  the  apparatus 
is  aU  connected  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  a  dry  current  of  air,* 
free  from  carbon  dioxide,  is  allowed  to  enter  at  A,  and  pass  through 
the  apparatus  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  bubbles  per  second.  Then 
without  stopping  the  air  current,  about  20  c.c.  of  anhydrous  sul- 
phuric acid  is  allowed  to  enter  the  decomposition  apparatus 
through  the  funnel  T.  By  introducing  the  sulphuric  acid  in  this 
way,  while  maintaining  the  air  current,  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the 


'^The  air  is  passed  through  caustic  potash  solution,  then  over  calcium 
chloride,  and  finally  through  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  before  entering 
the  apparatus. 
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greater  part  of  the  silica  and  fluoride  mixture  is  made  to  pass 
directly  into  the  compartment  B.  After  adding  the  sulphunc  acid, 
the  decomposition  vessel  is  placed  in  a  paraffin  bath  which  is 
slowly  heated  to  a  temperature  of  130°  to  140°  C.  The  evolution 
of  silicon  tetrafluoride  at  once  begins  to  take  place,  as  is  evident 
from  the  formation  of  foam.  The  passage  of  the  air  and  heating 
of  the  bath  \s  allowed  to  continue  for  five  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  flame  under  the  bath  is  turned  down  and  air  is 
passed  through  the  apparatus  for  half  an  hour  longer  at  the  rate 


of  3  to  4  bubbles  per  second.  During  the  heating  the  apparatus 
should  be  frequently  shaken  in  order  that  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
brought  into  contact  with  all  portions  of  the  solid  mixture.  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  with  this  arrangement  of  the  apparatus, 
to  shake  as  frequently  as  in  the  forms  of  apparatus  described  by 
Penfielci  and  by  Freseniua,  because  the  air  in  its  passage  through 
the  narrow  connecting  tube  between  A  and  B  of  the  decomposition 
apparatus  serves  of  itself  to  effect  a  good  mixing.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  end,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  construct  the 
apparatus  exactly  as  shown  in  Fig.  70;    the  connecting  tube 
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between  A  and  B  must  be  so  narrow  that  it  is  completely  filled 
with  the  bubbles  of  air  passing,  and  furthermore  the  parts  marked 
c  eb  must  form  an  inclined  plane  upon  which  the  substance  can 
readily  pass  back  and  forth.  If  there  is  a  hollow  in  the  apparatus 
at  c  e  6,  in  which  some  of  the  substance  can  collect,  the  sulphuric 
acid  may  not  come  in  contact  with  some  of  the  fluoride  so  that  the 
decomposition  will  be  incomplete.  Similarly  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  making  the  connecting  tube  c  e  too  narrow,  as  other- 
wise the  air  will  not  pass  in  a  uniform  stream,  but  in  spurts,  so 
that  in  spite  of  the  long  tube  D  some  of  the  sulphuric  acid  fumes 
are  likely  to  reach  the  P^ligot  tubes  and  thereby  give  rise  to  high 
results.  ,  I 

If  not  more  than  0.1  gm.  of  the  fluoride  was  present,  the  action 
is  over  at  the  end  of  five  and  one-half  hours,  and  this  is  evident,  as 
Daniel  *  was  the  first  to  discover,  from  the  fact  that  the  foaming 
in  the  apparatus  ceases;  the  hydrochloric  acid  which  has  been  set 
free  in  the  Pfligot  tubes  can  now  be  titrated.  To  this  end  a  few 
drops  of  fresh  cochineal  t  solution  are  added  to  each  tube  and  the 
contents  are  titrated  with  fifth-normal  potassium  hydroxide 
solution  with  frequent  shaking,  until  the  indicator  changes  from 
yellow  to  red.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  correct  end- 
point,  because  as  Penfield  observed,  the  gelatinous  silicic  acid 
encloses  very  appreciable  amounts  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
silicic  acid,  therefore,  must  be  thoroughly  worked  over  with  a 
stirring  rod  and  the  addition  of  the  alkali  continued  until  the 
color  change  is  permanent. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method,  using  0. 1  gm.  of  substance, 
appear  to  be  about  0.4  per  cent,  too  high.  The  method  can  be 
used  in  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  carbonates  are  first 
removed  by  ignition  before  the  treatment  with  sulphuric 
acid. 


♦  Z.  anorg.  Chem.,  88,  257  (1904). 

t  Instead  of  cochineal,  methyl  orange  may  be  used,  although  it  is  neces- 
sary then  to  add  an  equal  voliime  of  alcohol  before  titrating  the  hydro- 
chloric acid. 
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Determination  of  Fluorine  in  Mineral  Waters. 

From  1  to  10  liters  of  the  water  (according  to  the  amount  of 
salts  present)  are  evaporated  in  a  large  platinum  or  porcelain 
dish  to  a  small  volume,  with  the  addition  of  enough  sodium 
carbonate  to  keep  the  solution  slightly  alkaline.  Then  an  excess 
of  calcium  fluoride  is  added,  the  liquid  boiled,  and  the  precipitate 
filtered  and  washed  with  hot  water  until  free  from  chlorides.  The 
precipitate  is  dried,  transferred  as  completely  as  possible  to  a 
platinum  dish,  and  the  ash  of  the  filter  added  to  the  main  precipitate 
which  is  then  gently  ignited.  This  residue  contains  all  of  the 
fluorine  as  calcium  fluoride;  besides  considerable  calcium  (possible 
strontium)  and  magnesium  carbonates;  iron,  aluminium  and 
manganese  oxides;  often  barium  sulphate;  and  almost  invariably 
some  calcium  phosphate.  It  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  dilute 
acetic  acid,  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  with  frequent  stirring, 
and  then  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath.  This  residue 
is  treated  with  water,  filtered,  and  washed  with  hot  water.  As 
much  of  it  as  possible  is  transferred  to  a  platinum  crucible,  the 
ash  of  the  filter  added,  and  the  contents  of  the  crucible  gently 
ignited.  From  ^-2  gms.  of  ignited  quartz  powder  are  then 
intimately  mixed  with  the  residue  in  an  agate  mortar.  The 
mixture  is  transferred  to  the  decomposition  vessel  A^  Fig.  70, 
and  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  exactly  as  described 
on  p.  437  by  the  method  of  Penfield.  As  only  very  little  fluorine 
is  present  in  this  case,  two  small  U-tubes  are  used  instead  of  the 
large  Peligot  tubes  shown  in  Fig.  70. 

Remark. — The  formation  of  a  precipitate  in  the  first  U-tube 
at  the  place  marked  a  a  in  Fig.  70  indicates  the  presence  of  fluorine. 
It  is  well  to  confirm  it  by  the  etching-test.  After  carrying  out  the 
titration  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  set  free,  the  contents  of  the  U-tube 
are  transferred  to  a  platinum  dish,  a  few  drops  of  double  normal 
sodium  carbonate  added,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  drj-ness. 
Ammoniacal  zinc  oxide  is  then  added  (cf.  p.  433),  the  liquid  again 
removed  by  evaporation,  the  residue  taken  up  in  water,  and  the 
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zinc  oxide  and  silicate  filtered  off.  The  filtrate  is  treated  with 
calcium  chloride  as  described  on  p.  433  and  the  etching  test 
applied. 

In  the  former  editions  of  this  book  it  was  recommended  to 
determine  the  fluorine  in  mineral  waters  by  evaporating  a  very 
much  larger  volume  of  the  water  nearly  to  dryness,  filtering,  and 
then  examining  the  insoluble  residue  alone  for  fluorine.  In  this 
way  the  fluorine  content  of  many  mineral  waters  was  entirely 
overlooked. 


Gas-Volumetric  Determination  of  Fluorine  according  to  Hempel 

and  Oettel. 

See  Part  III,  Gas  Analysis. 


Separation  of  Fluorine. 

(a)  From  the  Metals. 

For  the  determination  of  the  metals  present,  the  fluorine  usually 
can  be  removed  by  heating  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid; 
in  the  case  of  many  silicates  containing  fluorine,  however,  e.g., 
topaz,  lepidolite.  and  other  micas,  this  treatment  wiU  not  accom- 
plish the  desired  result.  In  such  cases  the  mineral  is  fused  with  4  to 
6  times  as  much  sodium-potassium  carbonate,  the  melt  is  extracted 
with  water,  the  silica  and  aluminium  precipitated  from  the  solu- 
tion obtained  by  means  of  ammonium  carbonate  (see  page  372), 
and  these  two  substances  determined  in  the  residue,  while  the  filtrate 
is  used  for  the  fluorine  analysis.  The  metals  and  the  remainder  of 
the  silicic  acid  are  determined  in  the  residue  obtained  on  extracting 
the  melt  with  water  (cf.  p.  453).  The  estimation  of  the  alkalies 
must  be  undertaken  in  a  separate  portion  of  the  substance  (pp. 
457^61). 
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(b)  Separation  of  Fittorine  from  the  Acids. 

1.  Determinaiion  of  Hydrochloric  and  Hydrofluoric  Adds  in  the 

Presence  of  One  Another. 

» 

In  the  case  of  soluble  alkali  salts,  the  fluorine  is  first  pre- 
cipitated from  the  solution  by  means  of  a  little  sodium  car- 
bonate and  an  excess  of  calcium  nitrate  solution ,  as  described  on 
p.  431.  The  filtrate  is  acidified  with  nitric  acid  and  the  chlorine 
determined  by  precipitation  with  silver  nitrate,  according  to 
p.  282. 

It  is  simpler  to  treat  the  solution  containing  hydrochloric  and 
hydrofluoric  acids  in  a  platinum  evaporating  dish  with  nitric  acid 
and  silver  nitrate.  Silver  chloride  is  alone  precipitated  and  can 
be  filtered  off,  using  a  funnel  of  hard  rubber,  or  a  glass  one  coated 
over  with  wax.  The  precipitate  is  washed  and  weighed  as 
described  on  p.  282.  In  such  a  case  the  hydrochloric  and  the 
phosphoric  acids  are  precipitated  together  by  the  addition  of 
silver  nitrate  to  the  slightly  alkaline  solution,  the  precipitate 
is  filtered  off,  washed  with  as  little  cold  water  as  possible,  and 
the  precipitate  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  By  this  means 
the  silver  phosphate  goes  into  solution,  while  the  silver  chloride 
is  unaffected.  In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  present,  the  silver  is  removed  from  the  solution  by  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
precipitated  in  the  filtrate  by  addition  of  magnesia  mixture  and 
ammonia  (cf.  p.  394). 

In  the  filtrate  from  the  silver  phosphate  and  silver  chloride 
precipitate,  the  excess  of  silver  nitrate  is  removed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sodium  chloride  and  the  fluorine  is  determined  as  calcium 
fluoride. 

In  the  case  of  an  insoluble  compound  containing  chlorine 
and  fluorine,  the  melt  obtained  after  fusing  with  sodium- 
potassium  carbonate  is  extracted  with  water,  the  silica  is  removed 
with  ammonium  carbonate  and  zinc-ammonium  hydroxide  as 
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described  on  pp.  432-3,  and  the  chlorine  and  fluorine  detennined 
as  above. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  it  is  more  convenient  to  determine  the 
two  acids  in  separate  portions  of  the  substance. 

2.  Determination  of  Boric  and  HydrofliMric  Adds. 

The  solution  containing  the  alkali  salts  of  these  two  acids  is 
precipitated  at  the  boiling  temperature  by  means  of  an  excess  of 
calcium  chloride ;  the  precipitate  is  filtered  off  and  washed  with 
hot  water. 

The  precipitate,  consisting  of  calcium  carbonate,  calcium 
fluoride,  and  some  calcium  borate,  is  gently  ignited,  treated  with 
dilute  acetic  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  more  acetic  acid  and 
water  are  added.  By  this  means  the  calcium  acetate  and  cal- 
cium borate  go  into  solution,  while  the  calcium  fluoride  is  left 
behind  and  is  determined  as  described  on  p.  431.  For  the  boric 
acid  determination  a  second  portion  of  the  solution  is  taken, 
made  barely  acid  with  acetic  acid,  and  treated  with  a  slight 
excess  of  calcium  acetate  solution  in  order  to  precipitate  the 
fluorine.  The  solution,  together  with  the  calcium  fluoride,  is 
placed  in  the  Gooch  retort  and  subjected  to  distillation  as 
described  on  p.  388. 


HYDROFLUOSaiCIC  ACID,  H^SiF,.     Mol.  Wt.  144.32. 

Forms:  Calcium  Fluoride,  CaF,;  Potassium  Silicofiuoride; 

or  volumetrically. 


I.  Determination  as  Calciimi  Fluoride. 

Principle. — Alkali    fluosilicates    are    decomposed    on    heating 
with  sodium  carbonate  solution  into  fluoride  and  silicic  acid : 

Na,SiF, + 2Na,C03 + H^O = 6NaF + H^SiOg + 2CO2. 

If  a  solution  is  to  be  analyzed  uontaininor  free  hvdrofluosilicic 
acid  or  its  sodium  salt,  it  is  treated  with  sodium  carbonate  solu- 
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tion  until  the  reaction  is  alkaline,  a  considerable  amount  of  ammo- 
nium carbonate  is  added,  the  solution  heated  to  about  40^  C, 
and,  after  standing  twelve  hours,  the  precipitated  silicic  acid  is 
filtered  off. 

The  solution  now  contains  all  the  fluorine  as  sodium  fluoride, 
in  the  presence  of  small  amounts  of  silicic  acid,  which  are  pre- 
cipitated by  the  addition  of  zinc-ammonia  hydroxide  (see  p.  433). 
In  the  filtrate  the  fluorine  is  determined  as  calcium  fluoride,  as 
described  on  p.  431. 

An  insoluble  fluosUicate  is  fused  with  four  times  as  much 
sodium-potassium  carbonate,  the  melt  extracted  with  water,  and 
the  solution  subjected  to  the  above  treatment. 

a.  Detennination  as  Potassium  Silicofluoride. 

This  analysis  is  only  applicable  for  the  determination  of  free 
hydrofluosilicio  acid  in  aqueous  solution. 

Procedure. — ^The  solution  is  treated  with  potassium  chloride 
and  an  equal  volume  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  barely-visible 
potassium  silicofluoride  Ls  filtered  through  a  tareil  filter  which 
has  been  dried  at  100®  C.  After  washing  with  50  per  cent,  alcohol 
the  precipitate  is  dried  at  lOO''  C.  and  weighed  as  K,SiF,. 

ITie  volumetric  determination  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid  wiVL  be 
discussed  in  Part  II. 

Analysis  of  Salts  of  Hydrofluosilicic  Acid. 

For  the  determination  of  the  metal  present,  the  salt  is  treated 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum  dish  and  heated  until 
dense  fumes  of  sulphuric  anhydride  are  given  off;  silicon  fluoride 
and  hydrofluoric  acid  volatilize,  while  the  metals  are  left  behind 
as  sulphates  (cf.  Vol.  I). 

Determination  of  Water  Present  in  FluosUicates,  (Rose-Jannasch)* 

The  water  cannot  be  determined  by  ignition,  because  all  fluo- 
silicates,  even  topaz,  evolve  silicon  fluoride  when  subjected  to 
this  treatment  (cf.  Vol.  I,  p.  355).    If,  as  proposed  by  Rose,  the 


*  Rose-Finkener:    Lehrbuch  der  analyt.  Ch.,  Bd.  II;  and  Jannaach,  Ptmk- 
tiBcher  Leitfaden  der  Gewichtsanalyse,  Leipzig,  1897,  p.  243. 
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substance  is  fused  with  six  or  ^ht  times  as  much  lead  oxides  all 
the  water  is  evolved,  while  the  fluorine  remains  b^nd: 

R,SiF.+3PbO-2RF+2PbF,+PbSi03. 

The  analysis  is  best  performed  according  to  the  directions  of 
Jannasch:  A  bulb  with  a  capacity  of  about  25  c.c.  is  blown  near 
one  end  of  a  tube  of  difficultly  fusible  glass  which  is  26  cm.  long 
and  1  cm.  wide.  Near  the  middle  of  the  longer  side  of  the  tube 
is  placed,  between  asbestos  plugs,  a  layer  3  to  5  cm.  long  of  pulver- 
ized, anhydrous  lead  oxide,  and  this  end  of  the  tube  is  connected 
with  two  weighed  calcium  chloride  tubes.  The  substance  is  placed 
in  the  bulb,  after  which  six  or  eight  times  as  much  lead  oxide  is 
added  and  mixed  with  the  substance  by  carefully  revolving  the  tube. 
A  dry  current  of  air  is  now  conducted  through  the  apparatus  and 
the  contents  of  the  bulb  are  slowly  melted.  All  of  the  water  and 
often  some  of  the  fluorine  is  thereby  expelled,  and  the  latter  is 
absorbed  by  the  layer  of  lead  oxide.  At  the  end  of  the  operation 
this  layer  is  cautiously  heated  with  a  moving  flame  until  no  more 
water  condenses  in  the  cooler  part  of  the  tube.  When  all  of  the 
water  has  been  driven  over  into  the  calcium  chloride  tubes  the 
latter  are  weighed  with  the  customary  precautions. 

GROUP  vn. 

SILICIC  ACID  (ALSO  TITANIC.  ZIRCONIC,  TANTALIC,  AND 

NIOBIC  ACIDS). 

SILICIC  ACID,  H^SiO,.    Mol.  Wt.  78.32. 
Form :  Silicon  Dioxide,  SiO,. 

Two  cases  must  be  considered: 

(a)  The  silicate  is  decomposed  by  acids. 

(6)  The  silicate  is  not  decomposed  by  acids. 

(a)  Silicates  Decomposed  by  Acids. 

These  are  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  porcelain  dish 
and  evaporated  upon  the  water-bath  with  frequent  stirring  until 
the  residue  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder.  In  many 
cases  the  decomposition  is  shown  to  be  complete  by  the  fact  that 
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no  gritty  particles  can  be  felt  with  the  stirring- rod  on  the  bottom 
of  the  dish.  If,  however,  the  substance  contained  quaitz  or  some 
silicate  that  is  not  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  this  is  not 
the  case  and  the  procedure  described  on  p.  467  may  be  followed. 

The  dry  powder  is  moistened  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  and  the  covered  dish  is  allowed  to  stand  at  least  twenty  min- 
utes .at  the  ordinary  temperature,  in  order  that  basic  salts  and 
oxides  formed  during  the  evaporation  and  drying  may  be  once 
more  changed  to  chlorides.  Then  100  c.c.  of  water  are  added,  it  is 
heated  to  boiling,  and  after  the  silicic  acid  has  been  allowed  to 
settle,  the  clear  liquid  is  decanted  through  a  filter  supported  upon 
ia  platinum  cone  placed  in  the  apex  of  the  funnel.  The  residue 
is  washed  3  or  4  times  with  hot  water  by  decantation,  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  filter  and  washed  with  hot  water  until  free  from 
chloride.*  The  precipitate  is  then  dried  by  means  of  suction, 
placed  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  set  aside  for  the  time  being. 
The  separation  of  the  silicic  acid  is  now  by  no  means  quantitative; 
as  much  as  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  may  remain  in  the 
filtrate.  In  order  to  remove  this,  the  solution  is  once  more  evap- 
orated to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  kept  at  this  temperature 
for  one  or  two  hours  (or  more),  moistened  with  a  few  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowed  to  stand 
not  more  than  fifteen  minutes.f  Hot  water  is  then  added,  the 
residue  is  filtered  through  a  new  and  correspondingly  small  filter, 
and  washed  with  hot  water.  The  amount  of  silicic  acid  now 
remaining  in  the  filtrate  amounts  to  not  more  than  0.15  per  cent, 
of  the  total  amount,  and  for  most  purposes  can  be  neglected.  It 
can  be  removed,  however,  by  a  third  evaporation  to  dryness. 
The  filters  containing  the  silica  are  ignited  wet  in  a  platinum 
crucible  and  finally  over  the  blast-lamp,  and  weighed.^  The 
silica  obtained  is  only  slightly  hygroscopic. 

^ .  _  -  —       —  -  -      ■       ■  —  _ 

♦  If  the  precipitate  is  not  perfectly  white,  but  somewhat  brownish  owing 
to  the  presence  of  a  basic  ferric  salt,  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  allowed 
to  run  around  the  upper  edge  of  the  filter  and  is  immediately  washed  down 
through  the  funnel  by  means  of  a  stream  of  hot  water.  This  is  repeated 
until  the  filtrate  comes  through  perfectly  coloriess. 

t  By  being  kept  in  contact  with  the  acid  for  too  long  a  time  some  silicic 
acid  will  go  into  solution. 

%  With  regard  to  the  temperature  at  which  silica  is  completely  dehydrated. 
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Testing  the  Purity  of  the  Silica. 

The  silica  thus  obtained  is  never  absolutely  pure,  except  in 
the  analysis  of  a  water-glass.  Its  purity  must  always  be  tested. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  covered  with  2  or  3  c.c.  of  water,*  a  drop  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and  3  to  5  c.c.  of  pure  hydro- 
fluoric acid  (distilled  from  a  platinum  retort).  The  crucible  is  then 
placed  in  a  platinum-lined  cone  (Fig.  16,  p.  31)  on  the  water-bath 
and  evaporated  under  a  good  hood  until  no  more  vapors  are 
expelled.  The  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  then  removed  by  heat- 
ing over  a  free  flame.  The  temperature  is  raised  and  the  crucible 
is  finally  heated  over  a  blast-lamp,  after  which  it  is  again  weighed. 
This  process  is  repeated  until  the  contents  of  the  crucible  (usually 
AI2O3  and  Fe203)  are  at  a  constant  weight,  and  this  amount  is 
deducted  from  the  weight  of  impure  silica. 

Remark. — In  order  to  make  the  separation  of  silicic  acid  more 
nearly  quantitative  it  has  been  proposed  to  heat  the  residue 
obtained  by  evaporation  at  110^-120®  C.f  This  hastens  the 
dehydration,  but  the  temperature  of  120°  should  not  be 
exceeded   on   account   of   the   danger  of   the   silicic  acid  being 

contaminated  with  basic  salts,  and  because  of  the  tendency  for 

•■■^^^^"~^^~^^^^~"^^"^^^~'^^^~^^"~^^~~"^~"^~^~~^~^"^^^^"~""~'~»^~"~~^^^"^^^"~^~^~~~^*~^~"^"""'"~""~"^^"~^^^"^^"~       • 

there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.    Lunge  and  Millberg  (Zeit.  f.  angew.  Chem., 
(1897),  p.  425)  state  that  the  temperature  of  the  Bunsen  burner  is  sufficient, 
but  they  operated  with  silica  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  silicon  tetra- 
chloride, in  order  to  obtain  a  product  absolutely  free  from  alkalies.      Hille- 
brand    (Am.  Chem.  Soc..  XXIV   (1902),    p.  362)   confirmed    the    results 
of  Lunge  and  Millberg  with  regard  to  the  ignition  of  a  mlica  obtained 
in  this  way,  but  positively  asserts  that  silicic  acid  when  obtained  by  the  decom- 
position of  an  alkali  silicate  with  acid  must  be  ignited  over  the  blast-lamp 
in  order  to  dehydrate  it  completely.    The  results  of  Hillebrand  have  been 
confirmed  in  the  author's  laboratory  by  A.  Schrdter.    Tordin  and  Kanter 
(Z.  anorg.  Chem.,  85,  20  (1903)  )  state  that  hydrated  silica  forms  a  small 
amount  of  a  chlorine  compoimd  with  hydrochloric  acid.    This  compound 
is  decomposed  on  heating  only  with  great  difficulty,  unless  it  is  treated  with 
water  and  evaporated  to  dryness  several  times.    This  treatment  is  recom- 
mended by  Tordin  and  Kanter  in  all  accurate  siUca  determinations. 

*If  the  water  is  not  added,  the  mass  will  effervesce  so  strongly  that 
there  is  danger  of  losing  some  of  the  impure  silica. 

t  James  P.  Gilbert,  Tech.  Quarterly,  III,  p.  61,  and   Zeit.    fiir    anal. 
Chem.,  XXIX  (1890),  688. 
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it  to  recombine  with  these.*  It  is,  therefore,  not  advisable  to 
attempt  to  dehydrate  the  silica  at  a  temperature  higher  than  that 
of  the  water-bath. 

(&)  Silicates  Not  Decomposed  by  Acids. 
These  must  be  fused;  this  can  be  effected  by 

(a)  The  Sodium  Carbonate  Method, 

One  gram  of  the  very  finely  powdered  substance  is  placed  in 
a  spacious  platinum  crucible  together  with  4  to  6  parts  of  calcined 
sodiiun  carbonate  (or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  sodium  and  potas- 
sium carbonates)  and  fused.  The  powdered  silicate  should  be 
intimately  mixed  with  the  flux  and  a  little  sodiiun  carbonate 
sprinkled  on  top,  the  crucible  covered  and  heated  for  some  time 
over  a  small  flame  in  order  to  drive  out  any  moisture  present. 
The  temperature  is  raised  gradually  until  finally  the  highest  heat 
of  a  good  Teclu  burner  is  obtained;  or,  lacking  the  latter,  a  blast- 
lamp  should  be  used.  As  soon  as  the  mass  melts  quietly  and 
there  is  no  further  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  decompo- 
sition is  complete.  The  crucible  is  seized  with  a  pair  of  crucible 
tongs  having  platinum  points  and  placed  in  cold  water,  but  so 
that  the  water  does  not  enter  the  crucible.  By  means  of  this 
rapid  cooling  the  melt  is  usually  detached  from  the  sides  of  the 
crucible  and  can  be  removed  by  simply  turning  the  crucible  up- 
side down  and  gently  tapping  its  sides,  f  The  melt  is  received 
in  a  good-sized  beaker,  covered  with  water,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  and  the  beaker  covered  with 
a  watch-glass.    A  lively  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  at  once  takes 

*  When  considerable  magnesium  was  present,  more  silica  was  found  in 
the  filtrate  after  igniting  at  280°  than  when  dried  on  the  watei^hath.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  magnesia  formed  by  hydrolysis  reunites  with  the  silica 
to  form  magnesium  silicate,  and  the  latter  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid  with  the  formation  of  soluble  silicic  acid. 

t  A  better  method  of  removing  the  melt  from  the  crucible  is  recom- 
mended by  Hillebrand:  The  crucible  is  seized  with  the  tongs  while  its  con- 
tents are  still  liquid  and  a  circular  motion  is  imparted  to  the  latter.  By 
this  means  the  melt  solidifies  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  crucible  in  thin 
layers  which  can  usually  be  removed  from  the  crucible,  and  the  decomposi- 
tion by  acids  is  greatly  facilitated.  For  another  method,  see  Talbot's 
Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis,  p.  33. 
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place,  but  in  proportion  as  silicic  acid  separates  out,  the  inner 
part  of  the  cake  gradually  becomes  coated  with  a  film  of  silicic 
acid  which  protects  it  from  the  further  action  of  the  acid.  Con- 
sequently it  is  necessary  to  break  up  the  cake  from  time  to  time 
by  means  of  a  glass  rod  until  finally  there  is  no  further  evolution 
of  a  gas  and  no  more  hard  lirnips  remain.  When  manganese 
is  present  the  melt  is  colored  green  and  the  solution  is  pink.  The 
latter  is  heated  until  this  pink  color  disappears  and  is  then 
transferred  to  a  platinum  dish  (or  lacking  this,  one  of  porcelain 
may  be  used).  The  small  amount  of  the  melt  adhering  to  the 
sides  of  the  crucible  is  transferred  to  the  contents  of  the  dish  by 
means  of  water  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  is  then 
analyzed  as  described  on  page  445. 

ReTnark, — If  the  fusion  cannot  be  removed  from  the  crucible, 
it  is  placed,  together  with  its  cover,  in  the  beaker  and  treated  as 
above. 

In  this  case,  if  the  melt  was  very  green-colored,  it  should  not 
be  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  with  nitric  acid,  for 
the  chlorine  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  upon 
the  manganate  would  attack  the  platinum. 

Substances  containing  considerable  fluorine  cannot  be  treated 
as  above,  for  silicon  fluoride  will  be  lost  by  volatilization.  In 
this  case  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  old  method  of  Berzelius.  The 
melt  from  the  sodium  carbonate  fusion  is  extracted  with  water, 
as  in  the  determination  of  fluorine  (p.  432),  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  silica  removed  by  means  of  ammonium  carbonate.  The 
precipitate  is  filtered  off,  ignited,  and  weighed. 

The  silicic  acid  remaining  in  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  by 
means  of  ammoniacal  zinc  hydroxide.  The  precipitate  thus  ob- 
tained, consisting  of  zinc  oxide  and  zinc  silicate,  is  decomposed 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  silica  obtained  by  evaporation 
on  the  water-bath  as  usual.  As  a  rule,  the  insoluble  part  of  the 
melt  contains  silicic  acid,  and  this  must  also  be  removed  by  evapo- 
ration with  hydrochloric  acid.  All  three  silica  precipitates  are 
ignited  together  and  the  purity  of  the  silica  tested. 

Besides  the  sodium  carbonate  method  for  the  analysis  of 
silicates  not  decomposable  with  acids  a  great  number  of  other 
methods  have  been  proposed,  but  of  these  only  the  following  will 
be  mentioned  here. 
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{^)  Lead  Oxide  Method  of  Jannasch* 

This  analysis  is  interesting  because  it  permits  of  an  exact 
determination  of  the  alkalies  and  of  silicic  acid  in  the  same  sample. 

Inasmuch  as  commercial  lead  oxide  (litharge)  is  not  free  from 
impurities,  it  is  prepared  for  the  analysis  by  the  ignition  of  pure 
lead  carbonate. 

The  lead  carbonate  is  prepared  by  adding  the  theoretical 
amount  of  ammonium  carbonate  to  a  boiling  solution  of  lead 
acetate.  The  precipitate  is  washed  several  times  by  decantation 
with  hot  water,  then  transferred  to  a  hardened  filter,  and  com- 
pletely washed,  using  suction.  The  mass  is  finally  carefully  re- 
moved from  the  filter-paper  and  dried  on  the  water-bath. 

Procedure. — For  each  gram  of  the  silicate  10-12  gms.  of  lead 
carbonate  are  used.  First  of  all  a  little  lead  carbonate  is  placed 
in  the  crucible,  then  the  very  finely  powdered  substance,  and  after 
mixing  thoroughly  with  a  platinum  spatula  the  covered  crucible 
IS  heated  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  over  a  flame  which  is 
not  more  than  3-4  cm.  high,  by  which  means  the  greater  part 
of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  expelled.  The  contents  of  the  crucible 
are  then  more  strongly  heated  until  fusion  is  effected,  taking  care 
that  the  flame  used  is  strictly  non-luminous;  the  lower  third  of 
the  crucible,  and  no  more,  may  be  heated  to  redness. 

After  fusing  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  the  decomposition  is 
complete,  and  the  covered  crucible  is  quickly  touched  into  cold 
water,  but  so  that  its  contents  remain  dry.  The  melt  is  placed  in 
a  platinum  dish,  covered  with  hot  water  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  evaporated  on  the  water-bath, 
breaking  up  the  melt  with  a  stirring-rod  as  much  as  possible. 
When  the  cake  is  completely  disintegrated,  as  is  shown  by  there 
remaining  no  more  hard  yellow  pieces  and  only  slightly  colored 
flocks  of  silicic  acid  floating  in  the  liquid,  the  latter  is  evaporated 
on  the  water-bath  until  a  dry  powder  is  obtained ;  this  is  moist- 
ened with  concentrated    nitric   acid  and  once  more  evaporated 

*  Gaston  Bong,  Zeit.  fiir  aiial.  Chem  ,  XVIII  (1879),  p.  270,  first  pro- 
posed that  silicates  be  decomposed  by  fusion  with  red  lead  (Pb.O^).  but 
Jannasch  in  bis  Praktisches  Leitfaden  der  Gewichtsanalyse  ha*  greatly 
improved  the  method. 
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to  complete  dryness.  The  diy  residue  is  moistened  with  20  c.c.  of 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  allowed  to  stand  fifteen  minutes;  100 
c.c.  of  water  are  added,  and  the  liquid  is  heated  for  twenty 
minutes  on  the  water-bath.  The  residue  of  silicic  acid  is  filtered 
off,  washed  first  with  hot  water  containing  nitric  acid,  then  with 
pure  water,  and  weighed  after  the  usual  ignition. 

Remark. — ^In  the  analysis  of  minerals  containing  fluorine,  e.g. 
topaz,  Jannasch  finds  that  the  results  obtained  are  about  0.5-1 
per  cent,  lower  than  when  the  Berzelius  method  is  used.  In  such 
a  case  this  method  of  decomposition  is  used  only  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  metals  and  of  the  alkalies,  after  introduction  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  removal  of  the  lead. 

Ahaltsis  of  Silicates. 

Orthoclase. 

Oonstituents:  silicic  acid  (63-70  per  cent.);  aluminium  oxide 
(15-20  per  cent.) ;  ferric  oxide  (0.3  per  cent.) ;  potassiiun  oxide 
(8-16  per  cent.);  sodium  oxide  (1-6  per  cent.);  and  often  small 
amounts  of  calcium  oxide,  magnesium  oxide,  and  in  rare  cases 
barium  and  ferrous  oxides. 

Preparation  of  the  Substance  for  Analysis. 

The  substance  is  placed  upon  a  thick  steel  plate  within  a  steel 
ring  (about  2  cm.  high  and  6  cm.  in  diameter)  and  broken  into 
small  pieces  by  means  of  a  hardened  steel  hammer;  the  pieces  are 
then  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder.  The  latter  is  placed  in  an 
agate  mortar  in  small  portions  and  ground  as  fine  as  possible 
and  preserved  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle.  In  this  way  from  5-6 
gms.  of  powder  are  obtained. 

By  this  means,  as  proposed  by  Hillebrand,  there  is  less  danger 
of  contaminating  the  substance  with  small  particles  of  iron  than 
when  a  so-called  steel  mortar  is  used,  especially  after  the  latter 
has  been  worn  rough  on  its  inner  surface.  Further,  the  practice 
of  passing  the  powder  through  bolting-cloth  is  to  be  r. voided  when 
possible,  as  in  this  way  the  substance  becomes  contaminatved  with 
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fibres  of  cloth  and  too  large  an  amount  of  ferrous  iron  will  be 
found. 


Weighing  the  Svbatance, 

It  is  customary  to  dry  the  powder  before  weighing  at  lOQ- 
110®  C.  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained.  If  there  is  danger  of 
losing  combined  water  by  this  procedure,  it  has  been  recommended 
to  dry  the  powder  in  a  vacuum  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
The  practice  of  drying  the  substance  in  either  of  the  above  ways 
is,  however,  to  be  discountenanced.  It  is  far  better  to  use  the  air- 
dried  substance  for  the  analysis,  and  to  determine  the  moisture  in  a 
separate  sample.  This  is  more  accurate,  because  the  dry  silicate 
powder  is  hygroscopic,  so  that  a  portion  weighed  out  to-day  is 
likely  to  contain  a  different  amount  of  moisture  than  one  taken 
to-morrow,  and  this  is  not  the  case  when  the  air-dried  powder  is 
taken  for  the  analysis.  Further,  as  Hillebrand  has  conclusively 
shown,  chemically  combined  water  is  not  only  likely  to  be  ex* 
pelled  by  heating  at  100®  C,  but  also  by  drying  in  a  vacuum 
over  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  zeolites.  In 
the  case  of  orthoclase,  however,  only  about  0.1  per  cwt.  of  moist- 
ure is  present,  so  that  in  this  particular  case  accurate  results  will 
be  obtained  by  either  method. 

For  the  analysis  two  portions  must  be  taken,  each  amounting 
to  about  1  gm.  in  weight.  The  first  serves  for  the  determination 
of  SiOa,  AlaOa+FcjOs,  CaO,  and  MgO;  the  second  for  that  of  the 
alkalies. 

Determination  of  Silica,  Aluminium,  etc. 

About  1  gm.  of  the  air-dried  substance  is  placed  in  a  spacious 
platinum  crucible,  dried  for  one  hour  at  120®  C,  cooled  in  a  desic- 
cator, and  weighed.  The  difference  in  weight  represents  the 
amount  of  hygroscopic  moisture. 

The  dry  substance  is  mixed  with  4  to  5  gms.  of  calcined  sodium 
carbonate  by  means  of  a  platinum  spatula,  and  the  silicic  acid  is 
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determined  exactly  as  described  on  p.  448.^  The  silica  obtained 
is  treated  with  sulphuric  and  hydrofluoric  acids,  as  described  on 
p.  447,  and  the  residue  of  AI2O3  in  the  crucible  is  placed  at  one 
side  for  the  present. 


Determination  of  Aluminium  and  Ferric 

The  filtrate  from  the  silicic  acid  contains,  besides  the  chlorides 
of  aluminium,  iron,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  weighable  amounts 
of  platinum,  partly  coming  from  the  crucible  in  which  the  fusion 
was  made,  and  partly  from  the  action  of  the  ferric  chloride  and 
hydrochloric  acid  upon  the  platinum  dish  in  which  the  evapora^ 
tion  took  place  (cf.  p.  104,  foot-note). 

To  remove  the  platinum,  the  solution  is  heated  to  boiling  and 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  it.  The  mixture  of  platinum 
sulphide  and  sulphur  is  filtered  off  and  the  solution  is  boiled  to 
expel  the  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  iron  is  then  completely 
oxidized  back  to  the  ferric  state  by  the  addition  of  bromine  water 
and  boiling  until  the  excess  of  the  latter  is  expelled.  After  this 
about  10  c.c.  of  double-normal  ammonium  chloride  solution  are 
added  and  the  boiling-hot  solution  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  free  from  carbonate  (cf .  p.  133,  Remark). 

*  Fonnerly  a  single  evaporation  of  the  melt  with  hydrochloric  acid  waa 
made,  and  it  was  assumed  that  the  silica  remainmg  in  solution  was  quan- 
titatively precipitated  with  the  iron  and  alimiinium  by  the  addition  of  ammo- 
nia. After  obtaining  the  weight  of  the  ignited  ammonia  precipitate  it  was 
fused  with  potassium  pyrosulphate  and  the  melt  taken  up  in  the  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid;  the  residual  silica  was  filtered  off  and  weighed.  The  filtrate 
was  analyzed  as  above  described.  HiUebrand  has  recently  shown  that  this 
procedure  is  inaccurate.  In  the  first  place,  the  silica  remaining  in  solution 
is  not  completely  thrown  down  with  the  iron  and  aluminium  precipitate, 
and  in  the  second  place  the  silicic  acid  is  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  Hillebrand  found  that  from  a  solution  containing  0.20 
gm.  A1,0,  and  0.0101  gm.  SiO,  as  much  as  0.0007  gm.  SiO,  could  be  detected 
in  the  filtrate  from  the  ammonia  precipitate.  From  the  potassium  pyro- 
sulphate melt  he  succeeded  in  obtaining,  according  to  the  old  method,  only 
0.0033  gm.  SiO,,  while  he  obtained,  by  evaporating  the  solution  until  fumes 
of  sulphuric  acid  came  off  and  subsequently  diluting  with  water,  as  much 
as  0.0060  gm.  SiO,,  or  about  twice  as  much  as  was  at  first  insoluble. 
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The  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle,  after  which  it  is  filteredi  and 
washed  twice  by  decantation  with  hot  water.  It  is  then  dissolved 
by  running  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  through  the  filter  into  the 
beaker  containing  the  greater  part  of  the  precipitate.  The  precipi- 
tation with  ammonia  is  repeated  as  before,  and  after  filtering  and 
washing  by  decantation,  the  precipitate  is  transferred  to  the  filter 
and  washed  imtil  free  from  chloride  with  water  containing  am- 
monium nitrate.  The  precipitate  is  allowed  to  drain  as  completely 
as  possible,  and  is  ignited  wet  in  the  crucible  containing  the  residue 
obtained  from  the  treatment  of  the  impure  silica  with  sulphuric 
and  hydrofluoric  acids.  After  igniting  strongly  over  a  good  Tedu 
^burner  (or  the  blast-lamp)  the  crucible  is  weighed;  its  contents 
represents  the  sum  of  the  aluminium  and  ferric  oxides. 

For  the  determination  of  the  ferric  oxide,  the  mixed  oxides 
are  fused  with  potassium  pyrosulphate  as  described  on  p.  103. 
The  decomposition  is  complete  after  two  to  four  hours.  The  mdt 
is  dissolved  in  water  containing  a  little  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
iron  is  determined,  after  previous  reduction  with  hydrogen  sulphide, 
by  titration  with  potassium  permanganate  (cf.  p.  95).  If  the 
weight  of  the  Fe,0,  is  deducted  from  the  weight  of  Fe,Os+Al,0,, 
the  weight  of  A1,0,  is  obtained.^ 

Detennination  of  Calcium. 

The  combined  filtrates  from  the  ammonia  precipitate  are 
evaporated  to  a  small  volume,  heated  to  boiling,  and  precipitated 
by  means  of  a  boiling  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate.  After 
Btanding  twelve  hours  the  calcium  oxalate  is  filtered  off,  and  with 
small  amounts  of  calcium  this  precipitate  is  ignited  wet  in  a  platinum 
crucible  and  weighed.   If,  however,  considerable  calcium  is  present,t 

*  The  amount  of  Iron  and  aluminium  can  be  deteimined  more  quickly, 
though  less  accurately,  as  follows:  The  moist  ammonia  precipitate  is  di»- 
■olved  in  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  diluted  to  a  volume  of  exactly  250 
c.c  After  thoroughly  mixing,  100  c.c.  are  removed  by  means  of  a  jupette 
into  a  beaker  and  a  second  portion  of  the  same  vohime  is  placed  in  a  200- 
C.C.  flask.  In  the  first  portion  the  sum  of  Fe^Oi+Al^O,  is  detennined  by 
piecipit-ating  with  ammonia,  filtering,  igniting,  and  weighing;  in  the  other 
portion  the  iron  is  reduced  by  hydzogen  sulphide  and  then  titrated  with 
permanganate. 

t  Cf.  pp.  74-76. 
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the  moist  precipitate  is  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  and  a  little  more  am- 
monium oxalate.  The  precipitate  is  ignited  strongly,  and  weighed 
as  CaO.    (Cf.  p.  69.) 

Testing  of  the  Cakitun  Oxide  Precipitate  for  Baritim. 

Although  it  is  usually  unnecessary  to  make  either  a  qualitative 
or  quantitative  test  for  barium  in  a  sample  of  orthoclase,  yet  it 
is  likely  to  be  present  in  traces  so  that  it  may  be  well  to  show 
ho<^  this  can  be  done.  As  far  as  the  author  knows  strontium 
has  never  been  foimd  in  orthoclase.  On  account  of  the  solubility 
of  barium  oxalate  in  a  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate,  the  barium 
will  rarely  be  found  in  the  calcium  precipitate  when  a  double  pre- 
cipitation is  made,  except  when  it  is  present  to  an  extent  of  more 
than  3  or  4  mgms.* 

To  test  the  calcium  precipitate  for  barium,  it  is  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  heated  for  some  time  at  140® 
C.  The  calcium  nitrate  is  dissolved  out  by  ether-alcohol  (p.  78,  a), 
and  any  residue  remaining  behind  is  tested  in  the  spectroscope  for 
bariiun.  If  an  appreciable  amount  of  the  latter  is  found,  the 
calcium  must  be  determined  in  the  ether-alcohol  extract.  It  is 
carefully  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  dissolved  in  a  little 
water  and  precipitated  as  before  by  the  addition  of  ammonium 
oxalate.  After  standing  twelve  hours  the  precipitate  is  filtered 
oflf,  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed.  If  no  barium  is  found  with 
the  lime,  it  is  by  no  means  safe  to  conclude  that  the  former  is 
absent;  it  can  very  well  have  gone  into  the  filtrate  from  the 
double  precipitation  of  calcium.  This  amount  will  be  precipitated 
with  the  magnesium  as  barium  phosphate  unless  it  is  removed  as 
indicated  below. 

For  the  quantitative  determination  of  barium  a  separate 
portion  of  the  substance  is  taken  (see  below). 

Detennination  of  Magnesiunu 

The  combined  filtrates  from  the  calcium  oxalate  are  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  ignited  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  the  residue  dis- 

♦  W.  F.  Hillebrand,  Joum.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  16  (1804),  p.  83. 
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ffplved  in  water  to  which  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  have 
been  added.  The  carbonaceous  residue  is  filtered  off,  a  drop  of 
^sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  twelve 
hours  to  see  if  any  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  will  form.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  precipitate  is  filtered  off  and  tested  for  barium 
according  to  Vol.  I,  p.  62;  in  the  filtrate  from  the  barium  sulphate 
(he  magnesium  is  determined  as  described  on  page  61. 

Determination  of  Barium. 

If  the  qualitative  tests  have  shown  the  presence  of  barimm, 
a  larger  sample  of  the  substance  is  weighed  out  (about  2  gms.) 
moistened  in  a  platinum  dish  with  10  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  (1:4) 
and  5  c.c.  of  hydrofluoric,  acid  are  added.  The  liquid  is  evap>o- 
rated  on  the  water-bath,  with  frequent  stirring,  until  the  mineral 
is  completely  decomposed,  which  is  recognized  by  there  no  longer 
being  any  sandy  particles  perceptible  on  stirring  with  a  platinum 
spatula.  Frequently  a  further  addition  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is 
necessary.  When  the  decomposition  is  complete,  the  greater 
part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  removed  by  heating  the  contents  of 
the  dish  in  an  air-bath.  After  cooling,  the  residue  is  taken  up  in 
water,  and  the  barium  sulphate  is  filtered  off,  and  ignited  wet 
In  a  platinum  crucible.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained  alwa>'S 
contains  small  amounts  of  calcium  sulphate  which  must  be  ehm- 
inated.  To  accomplish  this,  the  residue  in  the  crucible  is  dis- 
solved in  a  little  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and- after  cool- 
ing the  solution  is  diluted  with  cold  water.  The  barium  sulphate 
is  now  completely  free  from  calcium;  it  is  filtered  off,  ignited, 
and  weighed. 

Determination  of  the  Alkalies. 

(a)  Method  of  J.  Lawrence  Smith.* 

Principle. — ^The  substance  is  heated  with  a  mixture  of  1  part 
ammonium  chloride  and  8  parts  calcium  carbonate.  By  this 
means  the  alkalies  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  chlorides,  while  the 
remaining   metals  are  for  the  most  part  left  behind  as  oxides, 

» . 

*  Am.  Jour.  Science  [2],  50,  p.  269,  and  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann..  168^ 
p.  82  (1871). 
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and  the  silica  is  changed  to  calcium  silicate,  as  represented  by  the 
following  equation: 

2KAlSi,0,+ 6CaC03+  2NH,C1 = 

= 6CaSiO,+  6C0,+  AI2O3+  2KC1+  2NH3+  H,0 . 

The  alkali  chlorides  together  with  calcium  chloride  can  be 
removed  from  the  sintered  mass  by  leaching  with  water,  while 
the  other  constituents  remain  imdissolved. 

Preparation. — ^The  ammonium  chloride  necessary  for  the  de- 
termination is  prepared  by  subliming  the  commercial  salt;  the 
calcium  carbonate  by  dissolving  the  purest  calcite  obtainable  in 
hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitating  with  ammonia  and  ammonium 
carbonate.  This  last  operation  is  performed  in  a  large  porcelain 
dish.  After  the  precipitate  has  settled,  the  clear  solution  is  poured 
off  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  by  decantation  until  free  from 
chlorides.  The  product  thus  obtained  contains  traces  of  alkalies, 
but  the  amount  present  is  determined  once  for  all  by  a  blank 
test  and  a  corresponding  deduction  made  from  the  results  of  the 
analysis;  it  is  usually  sodium  chloride  and  amounts  to  0.0012- 
0.0016  gm.  for  8  gma.  calcium  carbonate.  The  decomposition 
was  performed  by  Smith  in  a  finger-shaped  crucible  about  8  cm. 
long  and  with  a  diameter  of  about  2  cm.  at  the  top  and  1^  cm.  at 
the  bottom.  Such  a  crucible  is  suitable  for  the  decomposition 
of  about  0.5  gm.  of  the  mineral.  A  larger  quantity  can  be  analyzed 
in  a  somewhat  wider  crucible. 

Filling  the  Crucible. — About  0.5  gm.  of  the  mineral  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  sublimed  ammonium  chloride  by  trit- 
uration in  an  agate  mortar,  then  3  gms.  of  calcium  carbonate 
are  added  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  former.  The  mixture 
is  transferred  to  a  platinum  crucible  with  the  help  of  a  piece  of 
glazed  paper,  and  the  mortar  is  rinsed  with  one  gram  of  calcium 
carbonate,  which  is  added  to  the  contents  of  the  crucible. 

The  Ignition. — ^The  covered  crucible  is  placed  in  a  slightly 
inclined  position  and  gradually  heated  over  a  small  flame  until 
no  more  ammonia  is  evolved*   (this  should  take  about  fifteen 


*  During  this  part  of  the  operation  the  heat  should  be  kept  so  low  that 
ammonium  chloride  does  not  escape.  The  latter  b  dissociated  into  ammonia 
and  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  heat,  and  the  acid  unites  with  the  calcium 
carbonate  to  fonn  calcium  chloride.— [Translator.] 
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minutes),  then  the  temperature  is  raised  until  finally  the  lowar 
three-fourths  (and  no  more)  of  the  crucible  are  brought  to  a 
dull  red  heat,  and  this  temperature  is  maintained  for  50-60 
minutes.  The  crucible  is  then  allowed  to  cool  and  the  sintered 
cake  usually  can  be  removed  by  gently  tapping  the  inverted  cru- 
cible. Should  this  not  be  the  case,  it  is  digested  a  few  minutes 
with  water,  which  serves  to  soften  the  cake  so  that  it  can  be  readily 
washed  into  a  large  porcelain,  or,  better,  platinum  dish.  The 
covered  dish  is  heated  with  50-75  c.c.  of  water  for  half  an  hour, 
replacing  the  water  lost  by  evaporation,  and  the  large  particles 
are  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  rubbing  with  a  pestle  in  the  dish. 
The  clear  solution  is  decanted  through  a  filter  and  the  residue  is 
washed  four  times  by  decantation,  then  transferred  to  the  filter 
and  washed  with  hot  water  until  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
washings  give  only  a  slight  turbidity  with  silver  nitrate.  To 
make  sure  that  the  decomposition  of  the  mineral  has  been  com- 
plete, the  residue  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid;  it  should 
dissolve  completely,  leaving  no  trace  of  imdecomposed  mineral. 
Precipitation  of  the  Calcium. — ^The  aqueous  solution  is  treated 
with  anmionia  and  ammonium  carbonate,  heated  and  filtered. 
As  this  precipitate  contains  small  amounts  of  alkali,  it  is  redis- 
solved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  precipitation  with  ammonia 
and  ammonium  carbonate  is  repeated.  The  combined  filtrates 
are  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  dish,  and  the 
ammonium  salts  are  removed  by  careful  ignition  over  a  moving 
flame.*  After  cooling,  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and 
the  last  traces  of  calcium  are  removed  by  the  addition  of  ammonia 
and  ammonium  oxalate.  After  standing  twelve  hours,  the  cal- 
cium oxalate  is  filtered  off  and  the  filtrate  is  received  in  a  weighed 
platinum  dish,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  gently  ignited.  After 
cooling  the  mass  is  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  order  to 
transform  any  carbonate  into  chloride,  the  evaporation  and  igni- 
tion is  repeated,  and  the  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  dish  is  deter- 
mined ;  this  represents  the  amount  of  alkali  chloride  present.  To 
determine  potassium,  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 


*  Before  igniting,  it  is  well  to  heat  the  contents  of  the  dish  in  a  drying-oven  at 
110®.   By  this  means  there  Is  no  danger  of  loss  by  decrepitation.--{Tranalator.] 
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poxassium  is  precipitated  as  potassium  chlorplatinate,   as  de* 
scribed  on  p.  44.    The  sodium  is  determined  by  difference. 

(6)    The  Hydrofluoric  Add  Method  of  Berzelius. 

About  0.5  gm.  of  the  mineral  is  weighed  into  a  platinum  dish, 
2  c.c.  of  water  and  0.5  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are 
added,  and  mixed  with  the  substance  by  means  of  a  platinum 
spatula;  after  cooling  about  5  c.c.  of  pure,  concentrated  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  which  has  been  distilled  from  a  platinum  retort  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  potassium  permanganate,  are  added."** 
The  liquid  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  frequently  stirring 
with  the  platinum  spatula,  imtil  no  more  hydrofluoric  acid  is 
expelled  and  no  more  hard  particles  can  be  felt  at  the  bottom 
of  the  dish. 

The  dish  is  heated  in  an  air-bath  until  the  greater  part  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  removed;  this  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that 
the  hydrofluoric  acid  is  completely  expelled.  It  is  not  advisable, 
however^  to  remove  all  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  forming  insoluble  basic  salts.  The  mass  is  allowed  to 
cool,  covered  with  200  c.c.  of  water,  and  digested  imtil  all  of  the 
residue  has  gone  into  solution.f  The  sulphates  are  now  transformed 
to  chlorides  by  precipitation  with  as  slight  an  excess  of  barium 
chloride  as  possible;  and  then,  without  stopping  to  filter  off  the 
barium  sulphate,  the  aluminium,  calcium,  and  excess  of  barium 
are  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  and  ammonium 
carbonate.  The  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle,  washed  four 
times  by  decantation,  then  transferred  to  the  filter  and  washed 
free  from  chloride.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
ammonium  salts  removed  by  gentle  ignition.  A  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  and  the  magnesium  is  removed  by 
adding  barixmi  hydroxide  solution  until  slightly  alkaline,  boiling 
and  filtmng.  The  filtrate  is  treated  with  ammonia  and  am- 
monium carbonate,  boiled,  and  the  precipitated  barium  carbonate 
filtered  off.  This  filtrate  is  again  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
ammonium  salts  are  expelled,  the   residue   is    dissolved    in    a 


*Tbe  permanfcanate   serves   to   destroy  organic   matter  that  is   likely 
to  be  present  in  commercial  hydrofluoric  acid. 

t  If  barium  w&s  present,  it  is  left  behind  as  the  sulphate. 
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little  water,  and  a  little  more  barium  carbonate  is  pre- 
cipitated by  the  addition  of  ammonia  and  ammoniimfi  car- 
bonate. This  treatment  is  repeated  until  finally  the  addition 
of  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate  produces  no  further  pre- 
cipitation. The  last  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dr3mess,  gently 
ignited,  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  again  evaporated, 
ignited  and  weighed;  this  represents  the  weight  of  the  alkali 
chlorides  together  with  a  small  amount  of  magnesiimi  chloride. 
The  chlorides  are  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  the  potassium 
precipitated  as  potassium  chlorplatinate  (p.  44).  If  the  cor- 
responding amount  of  potassium  chloride  is  deducted  from  the 
-first  weight,  the  amount  of  sodium  chloride  plus  the  smaU  amount 
of  magnesium  chloride  will  be  obtained.  In  order  to  determine 
the  latter,  the  alcoholic  filtrate  from  the  potassium  chlorplatinate 
precipitate  is  evaporated  to  dr}'ness  on  the  water-bath  (the  water 
in  the  bath  must  not  boil),  and  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  little 
water  and  washed  into  a  small  flask.  The  latter  is  now  fitted 
with  a  rubber  stopper  containing  two  holes,  and  through  these,  two 
right-angled  pieces  of  glass  tubing  are  introduced,  one  reaching 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stopper  and  the  other  until  it  almost 
touches  the  liquid  in  the  flask.  The  solution  is  now  heated  to 
boiling  so  that  steam  escapes  from  both  of  the  tubes.  After  boil- 
ing two  minutes  we  can  assume  that  the  air  is  completely  ex- 
pelled from  the  flask;  the  short  tube  is  connected  with  a  hydrogen 
generator  and  a  rapid  current  of  hydrogen  is  conducted  through 
the  apparatus,  while  at  the  same  time  the  flame  is  removed  from 
beneath  the  flask  and  the  long  tube  is  closed  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  rubber  tubing  containing  a  glass  rod.  The  liquid  is  allowed 
to  cool  completely,  and  the  air-space  above  will  be  entirely  filled 
with  hydrogen.  As  the  hydrogen  is  absorbed  by  the  liquid,  the 
sodium  and  magnesium  chlorplatinates  are  reduced  to  chloride 
with  the  deposition  of  metallic  platinum,  which  floats  on  the  liquid 
in  the  form  of  dendrites : 

NaaPtCle+2H,=  4Ha+2Naa4-Pt 
MgPtCle+2H,=  4Ha+MgCl,4-Pt 

The  flask  is  placed  in  a  lukewarm  water-bath,    frequently 
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shaken,  and  the  hydrogen  is  allowed  to  act  upon  the  solution  until 
the  reduction  is  shown  to  be  complete  by  the  liquid  becoming  per- 
fectly colorless.  The  connection  with  the  hydrogen  generator 
is  now  broken  and  a  rapid  current  of  carbon  dioxide  is  conducted 
through  the  solution  for  two  minutes  through  the  longer  tube  in 
order  to  remove  the  hydrogen.  This  is  necessary,  as  otherwise 
•on  opening  the  flask  there  is  likely  to  be  an  explosion  between  the 
iydrogen  and  oxygen,  owing  to  the  catalytic  action  of  the  plati- 
num. The  platinum  is  filtered  off,  the  filtrate  concentrated,  and 
the  magnesium  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  and 
•sodiiun  phosphate.  After  standing  twelve  hours,  the  magnesium 
ammonimn  phosphate  is  filtered  off  and  the  magnesium  deter- 
mined as  magnesium  pyrophosphate.  The  corresponding  weight 
of  MgCls  is  deducted  from  the  weight  of  NaCl+MgClg,  and  in  this 
way  the  amount  of  NaCl  is  determined. 

Remark. — ^This  method  is  in  very  general  use,  and  the  results 
obtained  agree  closely  with  those  by  the  J.  Lawrence  Smith  method. 
Many  silicates,  such  as  the  feldspars,  are  readily  decomposed  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  and  hydrofluoric  acids;  *  others,  such  as 
4;ertain  specimens  of  tourmaline,  only  with  difficulty.  According 
to  Jannasch  the  members  of  the  andalusite  group  are  not  com- 
pletely decomposed  by  hydrofluoric  acid,  but  this  can  be  effected 
by  strongly  igniting  with  ammonium  fluoride.  For  this  purpose 
the  ignited  mineral  is  placed  in  a  platinum  dish,  covered  with 
10  c.c.  of  ammonia,  evaporated  to  dryness,  diluted  with  water, 
.strongly  acidified  with  concentrated  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  again 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  dish  is  placed  in  a  nickel  beaker  and 
ignited  quite  strongly,  until  finally  the  excess  of  ammoniimi  fluoride 
is  driven  off.  The  residue  is  now  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  (1:2) 
in  order  to  decompose  salts  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  evaporated 
on  the  water-bath  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  the  greater  part  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  removed.  From  this  point  the  procedure 
IS  the  same  as  in  the  regular  Berzelius  method. 

The  Smith  method  is  always  applicable  and  has  the  advan- 
tage that  the  ma^esium  is  practically  completely  removed  at 
the  start. 

*  Many  silicates  can  be  decomposed  by  evaporation  with  hydrofluoric 
;and  hydrochloric  acids.    F.  Hinder,  Z.  anal.  Chem.,  1906,  332. 
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Analysis  of  Lepidolite. 

Lepidolite  is  a  member  of  the  mica  group  and  contains  lithium 
and  fluorine  vnth  the  following  composition; 

Si,0^(Li,K,Na),(F,OH), 
SiO,«40to54perct,;  AljO,=  19to38perct.;  MnO»0to6perct.; 
MgO=»0  to  0.6  per  ct.;  KaO«4  to  11  per  ct.;  lijO—l  to  6  per  ct.; 
Na30=0  to  2  per  ct.;    F=l  to  10  per  ct.;    H30  =  l  to  3  per  ct. 

Besides  the  above^  calcium,  iron,  phosphoric  acid,  and  chlorine 
are  frequently  found,  and  in  rare  cases  small  amounts  of  csesium 
and  rubidium  ai«  present. 

The  determination  of  the  silicic  acid,  alimtiinimn,  iron,  man* 
ganese,  and  magnesium  is  effected  as  in  the  case  of  the  orthoclase 
analysis,  except  that  in  this  case  the  manganese  must  be  separated 
from  the  iron  and  almniniiun  as  described  on  p.  134  or  136. 

Determination  of  the  Alkalies, — The  weight  of  NaCl+KCl+IiCl 
is  determined  by  one  of  the  methods  given  under  the  analysis  of 
orthoclase,  and  the  potassium  weighed  as  potassium  chlorplatinate. 
The  platiniun  is  then  removed  by  the  treatment  with  hydrogen^ 
or  the  solution  is  heated  to  boiling  and  the  platinum  is  precipitated 
as  the  sulphide  by  the  introduction  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  The 
filtrate  free  from  platinum  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  lithium 
separated  from  the  sodium  as  described  on  p.  53  or  p.  55. 

Determination  of  Fluorine, — This  determination  is  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  analysis  of  fluorine  in  calciimi  fluoride  (p.  431)^ 
except  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  silica,  for  the  mineral 
itself  already  contains  a  suflicient  quantity. 

Determination  of  Water. — This  is  effected  by  the  method  of 
Rose-Jannasch  (p.  444). 

Determination  of  Ferrous  Iron  in  Silicates  and  Reeks. 

The  very  finely  powdered,  but  not  bolted,  mineral  contiuned 
in  a  platinum  dish  is  covered  with  5  to  10  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  (1:4)  and  placed  upon  the  Httle  triangle  (a)  Fig.  71,  made  of 
glass  or,  better,  platinum.  This  is  placed  in  the  lead  vessel  C  and 
the  latter  rests  in  a  paraffin  bath  (B).   After  the  cover  is  placed  upon 
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C,  a  rapid  current  of  carbon  dioxide  ia  passed  through  A,  whereby 
the  wr  within  the  apparatus  will  be  replaced  in  about  three  minutee. 
The  cover  is  quickly  removed,  and  5  to  10  o.c.  of  concentrated  hydro- 
fluoric acid  are  added.  The  cover  is  immediately  replaced,  and  the 
current  of  carbon  dioxide  continued,  while  the  contents  of  the  dish 
are  repeatedly  stirred  during  the  whole  operation  by  means  of  a 
platinum  spatula  or  piece  of  coarse  wire  introduced  through  the  other 
hole  in  the  covsr.*  At  the  same  time  the  paraffin  bath  is  heated 
to  100°  C,  and  kept  at  this  temperature  for  about  an  hour.    As 


Fio.  71. 

soon  as  no  more  gritty  particles  are  to  be  felt,  the  temperature  of 
the  bath  is  raised  to  about  120°  C.  in  order  to  remove  the  large 
-excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  This  requires  about  another  hour. 
The  dish  is  then  allowed  to  cool  in  the  carbon  dioxide  atmosphere 
and  its  contents  are  finally  washed  into  400  c.c.  of  cold  distilled 
water,  10  c.c,  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and 
the  solution  is  titrated  with  a  potassium  permanganate  solution 
of  known  strength  until  a  pink  color  is  obtained  which  is 
pennanent  for  several  seconds.  This  end-point  is  fugitive  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  hydrofluoric  acid  remaining  in  the 
solution. 

flemori.— The  above  method  has  been  used  in  the  author's 
laboratory  with  success  for  several  years.  It  is  a  modification 
of  Cooke's  t  method  in  which  the  decomposition  with  hydrofluoric 

•In  Fig.  71,  this  seconiJ  opening  ie  incorrectly  shown.     It  should  really 
be  in  the  middle  of  the  cover  directly  over  the  fcyaporating-diBh. 
t  J.  P.  Cooke,  Am.  J.  Science  [2],  XLIV,  p.  347  (1867). 
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acid  took  place  under  a  glass  funnel  upon  the  water-bath.  Id 
this  case  a  large  amount  of  hydrofluoric  acid  remains  in  solution 
and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  sharp  end-point. 

Another  method  for  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  ferrous- 
iron  present  in  insoluble  silicates  is  that  of  Mitscherlich.  The 
silicate  is  decomposed  in  a  closed  tube  with  sulphuric  acid 
(8  HjSO^:  1  H,0)  under  pressure,  and  the  resulting  solution  titrated 
with  potassium  permanganate.  This  method  usuaUy  gives  good 
results  in  the  case  of  a  silicate  anal3rsi9,  but  it  is  worthless  for  the 
analysis  of  rocks  containing  pyrite  or  other  sulphides,  which  on 
treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  are  decomposed  with  evolution  of 
SO,.*  The  latter  serves  to  reduce  iron  that  was  originally  present 
in  the  ferric  form,  so  that  a  too  high  result  will  be  obtained. 

Determination  of  Small  Amounts  of  Titanium  in  Rocks. 

The  colorimetric  method  of  A.  Weller  is  best  suited  for  this 
purpose,  and  is  to  be  preferred  over  all  gravimetric  methods. 

Procedure. — The  silicic  acid  is  removed  exactly  as  in  the  analysis 
of  orthoclase  (p.  451)  and  in  the  filtrate  the  iron,  aluminium, 
titanium,  zirconium  (chromium  and  vanadium)  are  separated 
from  the  manganese,  magnesium,  and  calcium,  by  the  acetate 
method.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained  still  contains  traces  of 
manganese,  so  that  it  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and 
reprecipitated  by  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  ignited  in  the 
same  crucible  in  which  the  residue  from  the  impure  silica  is  con- 
tained (small  amounts  of  titanium  are  likely  to  be  in  this  residue) 
fused  with  potassium  pyrosulphate,  and  the  melt  dissolved  in  water 
containing  sulphuric  acid.  Any  insoluble  silicic  acid  is  filtered  off 
and  the  titanium  determined  in  the  filtrate  as  described  on  p.  96 
by  treatment  with  hydrogen  peroxide. 

Remark, — In  rock  analysis  it  is  convenient  to  determine  the 
titanium  after  the  determination  of  the  total  iron.  For  this 
purpose  the  solution  of  the  potassium  pyrosulphate  melt  is  satu- 
rated with  hydrogen  sulphide  in  order  to  precipitate  the  platinum 


*  L.  L.  de  Koninck,  Zeit.  f iir  anorg.  Chem.,  26  C^dOl).  125,  and  Hille- 
brand  and  Stokes,  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  XXII  (1900),  p.  625.  See  also  Stoker 
Am.  J.  Sci.,  Dec,  1901. 
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and  reduce  the  iron^  and  the  filtrate  from  the  platinum  sulphide 
is  titrated  with  potassium  permanganate  after  expelling  the  excess 
of  hydrogen  sulphide,  as  described  on  p.  103.  The  solution  is 
afterwards  concentrated  to  about  80  c.c,  and  the  titanium  de- 
termined as  above. 

Of  the  gravimetric  methods,  that  of  Grooch  is  best  suited  (p.  110)^ 
but  even  this  fails  in  the  presence  of  zirconium  (Hillebrand),  sa 
that  it  is  in  all  cases  better  to  employ  the  colorimetric  method. 

If  it  is  desired  to  analyze  a  rock  for  titanium  alone,  about  one- 
gram  should  be  treated  with  hydrofluoric  and  sulphuric  acids 
(see  p.  459),  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  removed  by 
volatilization,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  hydrofluoric  acid 
is  expelled,  and  the  residue  taken  up  in  water.  From  this  solu* 
tion  the  titanium  is  determined  as  above. 

Determination  of  Zirconium  and  Sulphur  in  Rocks. 

W.  F.  Hillebrand.* 

About  2  gms.  of  the  substance  are  fused  with  5  or  6  times  as 
much  sodiiun  carbonate  (free  from  sulphm*)  and  0.5  gm.  potassium 
nitrate  in  a  large  platinum  crucible.  The  crucible  should  be 
placed  through  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  asbestos  and  held  in  an  in- 
clined position  so  that  none  of  the  sulphur  from  the  flame  can 
come  in  contact  with  the  contents  of  the  crucible.  The  melt  is. 
taken  up  in  water,  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  are  added  in  order  ta 
reduce  any  manganate  to  manganous  salt,  the  solution  is  filtered, 
and  the  precipitate  washed  with  dilute  soda  solution.  The  filtrate 
contains  all  the  sulphur  in  the  presence  of  sodium  silicate,t  while 
the  residue  contains  all  the  barium  and  zirconium  together  with 
the  remaining  oxides  which  were  present  in  the  rock. 

(a)  Treatment  of  the  Filtrate, 

This  should  amount  to  100-250  c.c.  in  voliune;  it  is  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  heated  to  boiling,  and  precipitated  with 
hot  barium  chloride  solution.  After  standing  twelve  hours  the 
barium  sulphate  is  filtered  off  and  weighed. 

*  BuDetin  of  the  U.  S.  Geolog.  Survey  (1900),  p.  73. 
f  Besides  sulphuric  and  silicic  acids  the  filtrate  may  contain  chromic 
(yellow  color),  vanadic,  molybdic,  phosphoric;  arsenic,  and  tungstic  acids. 
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According  to  Hillebrand  it  is  not  necessary  to  evaporate  the 
solution  to  remove  the  silicic  acid  before  precipitating  the  sul- 
phuric acid;  for  from  a  dilute  solution  silicic  acid  is  never  precipi- 
tated with  the  barium  sulphate. 

(b)  Treatment  of  the  Residue, 

The  residue  is  washed  by  means  of  a  stream  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  (1:20)  into  an  evaporating-dish,  and,  after  digesting  for  some 
time,  it  is  filtered  through  the  original  filter.  The  filtrate  con- 
tains aluminium,  iron,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  zirconium. 
The  residue  contains  the  rest  of  the  zirconium  together  with  barium 
sulphate  and  some  silicic  acid;  after  being  washed,  it  is  ignited 
in  a  platinum  crucible  and  freed  from  silica  by  evaporation  with 
sulphuric  and  hydrofluoric  acids.  The  residue  in  the  crucible 
is  then  taken  up  in  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  filtered.  The 
insoluble  portion  can  be  used  for  the  determination  of  barium 
{see  below). 

The  two  sulphuric  acid  filtrates,  containing  at  the  most  only 
1  per  cent,  of  this  acid,  are  treated  with  hydrogen  peroxide 
iuid  a  few  drops  of  disodium  phosphate.  Aluminium  and  iron 
are  not  precipitated  on  account  of  the  acid  present,  and  only 
traces  of  titanium  are  thrown  down,  while  all  of  the  zirconium 
is  precipitated  as  phosphate,  after  standing  24  to  48  hours. 

If  the  yellow  color  of  the  solution  should  fade  away,  a  little 
more  hydrogen  peroxide  is  added;  the  precipitate  is  filtered  off, 
and,  even  when  it  is  small  in  amount,  it  is  purified  from  the  titanium 
as  follows:  The  filter,  together  with  the  precipitate,  is  ignited, 
fused  with  a  little  sodium  carbonate,  the  melt  extracted  with 
water  and  filtered.  This  residue  is  likewise  ignited,  but  it  is  now 
fused  with  potassium  pyrosulphate,  and  the  fusion  dissolved  in  hot 
water  containing  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution 
is  poured  into  a  small  Erlenmeyer  fiask  of  about  20  c.c.  capacity,  a 
few  drops  of  4  per  cent,  hydrogen  peroxide  and  a  few  drops  of  sodi- 
um phosphate  solution  are  added,  and  after  standing  1  or  2  days  the 
precipitate  is  filtered  off.  The  latter  is  now  free  from  titanium  in 
nearly  every  case,  and  after  ignition  it  is  weighed  as  zirconium  phos- 
phate. Although  zirconium  phosphate  theoretically  contains  51.8 
per  cent.  ZrO,.  there  will  be  no  appreciable  error  introduced  if  it  is 
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assumed  that  one-half  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  represents  the 
amount  of  this  oxide  present. 

Determination  of  Barium. 

The  above-mentioned  precipitate  containing  all  the  bariimi  as 
sulphate,  in  the  presence  of  calcium  and  perhaps  strontimn,  always 
contains  a  little  silicic  acid.  In  order  to  remove  the  latter,  it  is 
heated  with  hydrofluoric  and  sulphuric  acids  and  the  residue  is 
fused  with  sodium  carbonate.  The  melt  is  treated  with  water  and 
the  carbonates  of  barium  and  calcium  are  filtered  off,  washed,  and 
then  dissolved  in  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  From  this  solution 
the  barium  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  slight  excess  of 
sulphiuic  acid  and  ignited  wet  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  pre- 
cipitate thus  obtained  contains  a  small  amount  of  calcium  sulphate, 
which  must  be  eliminated.  For  this  purpose  the  residue  is  dis- 
solved in  the  crucible  by  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  after 
cooling  the  solution  is  poured  into  water.  In  this  way  a  precipitate 
of  barium  sulphate  free  from  calcium  is  obtained.  It  is  ignited 
and  weighed. 

Separation  of  Soluble  from  Insoluble  Silicic  Acid:  Lunge  and 

Hillberg.* 

Frequently  a  mixture  of  silicates  is  to  be  analyzed  which  is 
partly  decomposed  on  treatment  with  acids,  with  the  separation 
of  gelatinous  silicic  acid,  and  partly  unaffected.  The  silicic  acid 
deposited  from  solution  by  the  addition  of  acids  is  soluble  in  5 
per  cent,  sodium  carbonate  solution,  while  quartz  and  feldspar 
are  not  appreciably  attacked  by  the  latter  (cf.  Vol.  I.  pp.  356,  357). 

If  it  is  desired  to  separate  the  deposited  silicic  acid  from  the 
unattached  silicate  (usually  feldspar  and  quartz),  the  substance  is 
treated  with  acid  (hydrochloric  or  nitric)  and  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath  until  a  dry  powder  is  obtained.  This  is  moistened  with 
acid,  diluted,  boiled,  and  filtered.  After  washing,  the  residue  is 
digested  with  5  per  cent,  sodium  carbonate  solution  on  the 
water-bath,  in  a  porcelain  dish  for  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  then 
filtered,  washed  first  with  soda  solution  and  finally  with  water. 

*  Zeitflchr.  f .  angew.  Chemie,  1897,  pp.  393  and  425. 
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If  a  turbid  filtrate  should  be  obtained,  a  little  alcohol  is  added  to 
the  wash  water^  after  which  the  filtrate  will  at  once  run  through 
dear. 

The  alkaline  filtrate  contains  the  soluble  silicic  acid;  this  can 
be  determined  by  acidif3dng  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  The 
residue  from  the  sodium  carbonate  treatment,  consisting  of  quartz 
and  feldspar,  is  weighed.  In  order  to  determine  the  quartz,  the 
mixtiu'e  is  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  and  hydrofluoric  acids,  the 
excess  of  the  latter  is  removed  by  heating  with,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  cold  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  precipitated  with  ammonia, 
and  the  alumina  weighed.  If  this  weight  is  multiplied  by  5.41, 
the  corresponding  amount  of  feldspar  is  obtained,  and  if  this  is 
deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  quartz+  feldspar,  the  weight  of 
the  quartz  will  be  found. 

Determination  of  Soluble  Silicic  Acid  in  Clay. 

Clay  contains  besides  alimiina,  sand  (quartz+ breccia)  and 
small  amounts  of  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates. 

About  2  gms.  of  the  substance,  after  having  been  dried  at  120^, 
and  being  in  the  form  of  a  not-too-fine  powder,  are  moistened  with 
water,  and  a  mixture  of  100  c.c.  water  and  50  c.c.  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  *  is  added.  The  porcelain  dish  is  covered  with  a  watch- 
glass  and  heated  over  a  free  flame  until  dense  fumes  of  sulphuric 
acid  va()ors  are  evolved.  The  contents  of  the  dish  are  allowed 
to  cool,  150  c.c.  of  water  and  3  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  are  added,  the  solution  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes,  filtered, 
washed  completely,  and  the  mixture  of  soluble  silicic  acid,  quartz, 
and  insoluble  silicate  is  treated  as  above. 

Remark. — It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  separate  the  soluble 
silica  from  the  insoluble  silica  by  boiling  with  potassium  hydroxide 
solution.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Limge  and  Millberg, 
however,  this  is  not  permissible  because  quartz  is  perceptibly 
soluble  in  caustic  potash  solution.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
substance  is  obtained  in  a  very  finely-divided  condition,  ev&i 
sodium  carbonate  solution  cannot  be  used  for  the  same  reason. 

*  Alexander  Subech,  Die  chem.  Industrie  19Q2.  p.  17. 
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Analysis  of  Chromite. 

Although  chromite  (chrome  iron  ore)  is  not  a  silicate,  it  is 
insoluble  in  all  acids,  and  can  be  brought  into  solution  by  fusion 
with  alkali  carbonates,  or  borates,  so  that  its  analysis  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  this  place.  . 

Chromite  contains  18  to  39  per  cent.  FeO,  0  to  18  per  cent.  MgO, 
42  to  64  per  cent.  CrjO,,  0  to  13  per  cent.  AljOj,  and  0  to  1 1  per  cent. 
SiO,.    Calcium,  manganese,  and  nickel  are  also  occasionally  present. 

Of  the  finely-powdered  and  bolted  mineral,  0.5  gm.  is  fused 
in  an  inclined,  open  platinum  crucible  with  4  gms.  of  pure  sodium 
carbonate  *  for  two  hours  over  a  good  Teclu  burner.  After  cool- 
ing, the  melt  is  leached  with  water,  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid,t  evaporated  in  a  porcelain  dish  until  a  dry  powder  is  obtained, 
moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  taken  up  in  water,  and  the 
silica  filtered  off.  The  latter  is  ignited,  weighed,  and  its  purity 
tested  with  hydrofluoric  acid  (p.  447).  The  filtrate  from  the 
silicic  acid  is  precipitated  hot  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the 
precipitate  of  platinum  sulphide  and  sulphur  is  filtered  off.  It 
is  then  placed  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask,  10  c.c.  of  ammonium 
chloride,  enough  ammonia  (free  from  carbonate)  to  make  the 
solution  alkaline,  and  a  little  freshly-prepared  ammonium  sul- 
phide are  added,  after  which  the  flask  is  corked  up  and  aUowed 
to  stand  over  night.  In  the  morning  the  precipitate  is  filtered 
off,  washed  twice  with  water  containing  a  little  ammonium  sul- 
phide, then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  precipitation 
by  means  of  ammonium  sulphide  is  repeated.  The  ammonium 
salts  are  removed  from  the  filtrate  and  the  calcium  and  magnesium 
determined  as  described  on  p.  74. 

The  ammonium  sulphide  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  any  residue  of  nickel  or  cobalt  sulphide  is  fil- 

*  Bunsen  fused  the  chromite  with  one-  third  as  much  SiO^  and  6  to  8 
parts  Na2C0,  and  then  subtracted  the  amount  of  silica  added  from  the 
total  amount  found.  This  makes  the  decompoation  take  place  more  read- 
ily, but  the  author  prefers  not  to  add  the  silica  on  account  of  the  possibility 
of  thereby  introducing  an  error. 

t  If  a  dark  residue  of  undecomposed  mineral  should  remain,  it  is  filtered 
off  and  again  fused  with  sodium  carbonate. 
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tered  off  and  dried.  This  residue  is  then  ignited  first  in  air, 
then  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  finally  weighed  as  metal.  It 
is  not  worth  while  to  attempt  the  separation  of  the  nickel  from 
the  cobalt  on  account  of  the  small  amount  present.  The  filtrate 
from  the  sulphides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  is  freed  from  hydrogen 
sulphide  by  boiling,  the  iron  present  is  oxidized  by  evaporating 
witii  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  iron, 
chromium,  and  aluminium  are  separated  from  the  manganese  by 
means  of  the  barium  carbonate  method  (p.  134)  and  from  one 
another  as  described  on  p.  102  et  seq.  In  the  filtrate  from  the 
barium  carbonate  precipitate,  the  manganese  is  separated  from 
the  barium  as  described  on  p.  1 14,  b,  and  determined  as  sulphide 
or  as  sulphate. 

Remark. — ^If  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  chromium  alone, 
this  is  best  accomplished  by  means  of  a  volumetric  process  (see 
Part  II). 

Determination  of  Thorium  in  Monazite,  according  to  E.  Bens.* 

Monazite  is  a  phosphate  of  the  rare  earths  [P04(Ce,La,Di,Th)J. 
It  occurs  in  so-called  ''monazite  sand''  mixed  with  quartz,  rutOe, 
zircon,  tantalates,  etc.,  and  is  at  present  the  raw  material  used  for 
the  preparation  of  thorium  (used  in  the  Welsbach  mantle).  Tlie 
value  of  a  sample  of  monazite  sand  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
thorium  present,  and  its  determination  is  best  effected  as  follows: 

Of  the  bolted  monazite  sand,  0.5  gm.  is  intimately  mixed  with 
10  gms.  of  potassium  pjrrosulphate  in  a  spacious  platinum  cruci- 
ble; the  latter  is  covered  and  slowly  heated  until  its  contents  are 
at  a  gentle  fusion.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  placing  the 
platinimi  crucible  within  a  larger  porcelain  one  whidi  is  provided 
with  an  asbestos  ring.  After  no  more  gas  is  given  off,  the  cnid- 
ble  is  gently  ignited  over  the  free  flame,  and,  after  cooling,  its 
contents  are  treated  with  water  and  a  little  hydrochloric  acid 
until  it  is  completely  disintegrated.  After  allowing  the  residue 
to  settle,  it  is  filtered,  treated  with  a  little  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  diluted  with  water,  and  again  filtered.f    In  the  com- 

*  Zeit.  f.  angcw  Chem.  15  (1902),  p.  297. 

t  This  reiddue  is  free  from  thorium,  and  ooonsU  chiefly  of  alieic  and 
tantalic  acids. 
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bined  filtrates  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  nearly  neutralized  with 
ammonia  (the  formation  of  a  permanent  precipitate  is  to  be 
avoided,  for  it  will  be  difficult  to  redissolve  it),  the  solution  is 
heated  to  boiling,  and  3  to  5  gms.  of  solid  ammonium. oxalate  are 
added  while  the  liquid  is  vigorously  stirred.  The  oxalates  of 
the  rare  earths  are  immediately  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  coarse 
powder.  To  make  sure  that  the  precipitation  is  complete,  a  little 
ammonium  oxalate  solution  is  added.  After  standing  twelve 
hours  the  precipitated  oxalates  are  filtered  off,  washed  onco  by 
means  of  water  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  then  transferred  to  a 
porcelain  dish,  and  the  last  portions  of  the  precipitate  are  eventually 
washed  from  the  filter  by  repeated  additions  of  hot,  concentrated 
nitric  acid  and  water;  the  liquid  is  evaporated  almost  to  dryness. 
Ten  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.4)  and  20 
C.C.  of  fuming  nitric  acid  are  then  added,  the  dish  covered  with  a 
watch-glass  and  heated  on  the  water-bath.  After  a  short  time 
the  nitric  acid  begins  to  decompose  the  oxalic  acid,  shown  by 
the  lively  evolution  of  gas.  After  no  more  gas  is  given  off,  the 
watch-glass  and  sides  of  the  dish  are  washed  down  and  the 
solution  evaporated  to  dr3mess.  In  order  to  remove  the  free 
nitric  acid,  a  little  water  is  added  and  the  solution  evaporated 
once  more;  after  this  the  filter  fibres  present  are  removed  by 
filtration.  It  is  now  necessary  to  separate  the  thorium  from 
the  remaining  earths.  This  is  effected  by  precipitating  the  former 
with  hydrogen  peroxide  as  thorium  peroxide.  On  ignition  the 
latter  is  changed  into  ThO|,  in  which  form  it  is  weighed. 

The  precipitation  with  hydrogen  peroxide  takes  place  as 
follows:  The  neutral  solution  of  the  nitrates  is  diluted  with  10 
per  cent,  ammonium  nitrate  solution  to  a  volume  of  100  c.c. 
heated  to  60-80®  C,  and  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  20  c.c. 
of  pure  3  per  cent,  hydrogen  peroxide  solution.  The  precipitate 
which  is  colored  yellow  by  traces  of  cerium  peroxide  (at  the  most 
y^  mg.  of  the  latter  is  present),  is  immediately  filtered,  washed 
with  hot  water  containing  ammonium  nitrate,  ignited  wet  in  s 
platinum  crucible,  and  weighed  as  ThOj. 

If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  an  absolutely  pure  thorium  oxide 
the  moist  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  the  above 
precipitation  with  hydrogen  peroxide  is  repeated.    By  this  method 
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E.  Benz  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  a  South  American  monazite 
sand  the  following  results:  4.72,  4.58,  4.50  per  cent.  ThO,. 

Remark. — ^The  above  process  for  the  determination  of  thorium 
in  monazite  is  quicker  and  more  accurate  than  either  that  of 
Qlaser  *  or  that  of  Hintz  and  Weber.f  so  that  it  is  to  be  recom* 
mended  for  both  technical  and  scientific  purposes. 

The  determination  of  thorium  oxide  in  thorite  is  carried  out 
in  the  same  way  with  the  difference  that  instead  of  fusing  the 
mineral  with  sodium  fluoride  and  potassium  pyrosulphate.  it  is 
decomposed  by  treatn^nt  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  silica 
removed  as  usual.  The  filtrate  from  the  silica  is  analyzed 
as  above.t 

For  the 

Analysis  of  Incandescent  Mantles 
consult  the  work  of  T.  B,  Stillman,  Chem.  Zeit.,  1906,  60. 

Determination  of  Water  in  Silicates. 

If  the  mineral  on  ignition  loses  nothing  but  water,  the  amount 
of  the  latter  can  be  determined  by  the  loss  in  weight.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  however,  other  constituents  (e.g.  (X),.  SO,, 
G.  F,  etc.)  are  lost  and  the  substance  may  undergo  an  oxidation 
(FeO  is  changed  to  FcjO,.  PbS  to  PbSO^.  etc.).  In  such  cases 
the  procedure  recommended  by  Jannasch  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. The  substance  is  heated  with  lead  oxide,  the  water  vapor 
conducted  over  a  heated  mixture  of  lead  oxide  and  lead  peroxide 
and  absorbed  in  a  weighed  calcium  chloride  tube  (see  p.  444). 

If  the  substance  on  ignition  loses  simply  water  and  carbon 
dioxide  the  former  may  be  accurately  determined  by  the  method 
of  Brush  and  Penfield.§    The  substance  is  introduced  by  means 

♦  Chem.  ZU^..  1896.  p.  612. 

t  Zeitechr.  fur  anal  Chemie  a897).  XXXVI.  p.  27. 

X  Ab  members  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  group  are  usually  ppceent,  it  it 
advisable  to  first  remove  them  and  to  effect  the  precipitation  of  the  rm 
earths  with  ammonium  oxalate  from  the  slightly  acid  filtrate  from  the  hydro* 
gen  sulphide  precipitate. 

i  Amer.  Joum.  Sci.  [3].  XLVIII  (1894),  p.  31,  and  Zeit.  fur  aaoig. 
i  Chem  ,  VII  (1894),  p.  22 
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of  a  long  funnel  into  a  bulb  bbwn  on  the  end  of  a  narrow  tube  made 
of  difficultly-fusible  glass,  and  the  tube  is  provided  with  a  second 
"bulb  about  2  or  3  cm.  from  the  end  one.  The  open  end  of  the 
tube  is  connected  by  means  of  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tubing  with 
a  short  tube  drawn  out  into  a  capillary,  and  the  substance  is  heated 
in  the  flame  of  a  good  Teclu  burner.  The  water  is  expelled  and 
condenses  in  the  colder  portion  of  the  tube,  and  as  a  precaution, 
the  latter  is  enveloped  in  moist  blotting-paper.  As  soon  as  no  more 
water  can  be  expelled,  the  end  of  the  tube  is  heated  until  it  softens 
and  the  tube  is  drawn  out  between  the  two  bulbs.  The  front  end 
of  the  tube  now  contains  the  water  in  the  presence  of  a  little  carbon 
dioxide,  and  the  latter  must  be  removed.  For  this  purpose  the 
tube  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  40^,  so  that  the  heavier  carbon  dioxide 
will  run  out  of  it.  The  weight  of  the  tube  slowly  diminishes, 
but  at  the  end  of  about  three  hours  it  becomes  constant,  losing 
about  0.0003  gm.  per  hour,  due  to  the  evaporation  of  water.  If, 
therefore,  the  tube  is  allowed  to  stand  thiee  hours  before  weighing, 
0.0009  gm.  must  be  added  to  the  weight  of  the  water.  If  the 
substance  contained  a  large  amount  of  carbonate,  the  escaping 
carbon  dioxide  will  carry  aqueous  vapor  with  it,  so  that  a  further 
correction  must  be  made.  One  gram  of  CO2  at  an  average  baro- 
metric pressure  (760  mm.)  and  temperature  (20°  C.)  will  cause 
a  loss  of  0.0096  gm.  water  vapor.  If  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide 
present  is  known,  it  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  to  multiply  its 
weight  by  0.0096  to  obtain  the  amoimt  of  water  that  would  other- 
wise escape  the  determination. 


Determination  of  Silicon. 

See  Steel  Analysis,  p.  401. 

Determination  of  Silicon  in  the  Presence  of  Silicic  Acid. 
Cf.  M.  Phillips,  Z.  angew.  Chem.,  14,  1969  (1905). 
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PART  II. 

VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS. 


AoRAYiMETRic  analysis  is  accomplished  by  adding  to  the  solu* 
lion  of  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  a  reagent  of  only  approxi- 
mately-known strength,  separating  one  of  the  products  of  the  reac- 
tion from  the  solution  and  weighing  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
volumetric  analysis  is  made  by  causing  the  reaction  to  take 
place  by  means  of  a  measured  amount  of  a  solution  of  accurately- 
known  strength  and  computing  the  amount  of  substance  present 
by  the  volume  of  the  solution  which  reacts  with  it  (cf.  p.  2). 
For  the  latter  sort  of  analysis  accurately-calibrated  measuring 
instruments  are  necessary,  as  will  be  briefly  described. 

Measuring  Instruments. 

1.  Burettes  are  tubes  of  uniform  bore  throughout  the  whole  length ; 
they  are  divided  into  cubic  centimeters  and  are  closed  at  the  bottom, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  72,  by  means  of  a  glass  stop-cock  or  with  a  piece 
of  rubber  tubing  containing  a  glass  bead  A.  The  latter  form  was 
devised  by  Bunsen  and  is  used  as  follows:  The  tubing  is  seized 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  at  the  place  where  the  glass 
bead  is,  and  by  means  of  a  gentle  pressure  a  canal  is  formed  at 
one  side  of  the  bead  through  which  the  liquid  will  run  out.  Instead 
of  the  glass  bead  an  ordinary  pinch-cock  is  frequently  used. 

Besides  the  ab^ve  forms  of  burettes,  a  great  many  others  arc 
in  use,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them  here. 

2.  Pipettes. — ^A  distinction  must  be  made  between  a  "full" 
pipette  and  a  '^measuring'!  one.    A  fuU  pipette  has  only  one 
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mark  upon  it,  and  serves  for  measuring  ofif  a  definite  amount  of 
liquid.  They  are  constructed  in  different  forms;  usually  they 
consist  of  a  glass  tube  with  a  cylindrical  widening  at  the  middle. 
The  lower  end  is  drawn  out,  leaving  an  opening  about  ^1  mnu 


Fig.  72. 

wide.  Pipettes  of  this  nature  are  constructed  which  will  hold 
respectively  1,  2,  5,  10,  20,  25,  50,  100,  and  200  c.c. 

Measuring  pipettes  are  burette-shaped  tubes  graduated  into 
cubic  centimeters  and  drawn  out  at  the  lower  eijd  as  before.  They 
serve  to  measure  out  any  desired  amount  of  liquid  and  are  obtained 
with  a  total  capacity  of  1,  2,  5, 10,  20,  25,  and  50  c.c. 

3.  Mecisuring-flasks  are  flat-bottomed  flasks  with  narrow 
necks  provided  with  a  mark,  so  that  when  they  are  filled  to  this 
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point  they  will  contain  respectiveiy  50,  100,  200,  250,  300,  500, 
1000,  and  2000  c.c.  They  serve  for  the  preparation  of  standard 
4solutions  and  for  the  dilution  of  liquids  to  a  definite  volume. 

4.  MecLSwring-cylinders  are  graduated  into  cubic  oentimeten 
and  are  used  only  for  rough  measiu'ements. 

It  is  clear  that  accurate  results  can  be  obtained  by  a  volu- 
metric analysis  only  when  the  instruments  used  are  accurately 
<^ibrated.  It  should  never  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  pur- 
^ased  instrument  is  correct,  but  it  should  alwa3rs  be  carefully 
tested.  In  the  case  of  measuring-flasks  and  ''full"  pipettes,  it 
is  best  for  each  one  to  etch  for  himself  the  position  on  the  flask 
or  tube  up  to  ^dxich  they  should  be  filled  with  liquid* 


Normal  Volume  and  Normal  Temperature. 

A  liter,  which  is  the  volume  of  a  kilogram  of  water  at  its 
maximum  density,  is  taken  as  the  normal  volume.  If  it  is  desired 
to  mark  on  the  neck  of  a  hter-flask  the  point  to  which  this  volume 
reaches,  the  position  of  the  mark  depends  upon  the  temperature 
of  the  vessel.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  choose  for  the  vessel 
itself  a  definite  temperature,  the  so-called  tuyrmal  temperature. 
At  present  the  temperature  of  +15®  C.  is  almost  universally 
taken  as  the  normal  temperature.  According  to  this,  then,  the 
flask  should  be  marked  at  15®  with  the  volume  occupied  by  a 
kilogram  of  water  at  +4®,  and  as  the  kilogram  is  the  unit  of  mass, 
the  weighing  should  also  take  place  in  a  vacuum. 

This  experimental  impossibility  can  be  avoided  inasmuch  as 
the  weight  of  a  liter  of  water  is  known  accurately  at  temperatures 
other  than  +4®,  also  the  expansion  of  the  glass  with  rise  of 
temperature,  and  the  buoyancy  which  the  weights  and  the  water 
experience  as  a  result  of  weighing  in  the  atmosphere.  The  weights 
which  must  be  placed  upon  the  balance  pan  in  order  to  determine 
the  space  occupied  by  a  true  liter  of  water,  therefore,  depend  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  water  and  of  the  vessel,  as  well  as  the 
density  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  the  experiment.  The  density  of 
the  air  varies  somewhat  from  day  to  day  and  depends  upon  the 
barometric  pressure,  the  temperature,  and  the  amount  of  moisture. 
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It  suffices  in  most  cases,  however,  to  assume  the  average  values  of 
these  factors  corresponding  to  the  locality. 

As  regards  the  density  of  water  at  different  temperatures,  this 
i9  given  in  the  following  table: 

DEN8ITT  OF  WATER  AT  DIFFERENT  TEMPERATURES  * 


( 

Density. 

t 

Density 

f 

Density. 

0^ 

0.999867 

U** 

0.999271 

28^ 

0.996258 

1 

9926 

15 

9126 

29 

0.995969 

^ 

9968 

10 

8969 

30 

5672 

3 

9992 

17 

8801 

31 

5366 

4 

1.000000 

18 

8621 

32 

5052 

6 

0.999992 

19 

8430 

33 

0.994728 

6 

9968 

20 

8229 

34 

4397 

7 

9929 

21 

8017 

35 

4058 

8 

9876 

22 

0.997795 

36 

0.993711 

9 

9808 

23 

7563 

37 

3356 

10 

9727 

24 

7321 

38 

0.992993 

11 

9632 

25 

7069 

39 

2G22 

12 

9524 

26 

0.996808 

40 

0.992244 

13 

9404 

27 

6538 

*  Thiesen,  Scheel  and  Diesselhorst,  1904. 

With  the  aid  of  this  table  it  is  possible  to  tell  what  the  weight 
of  a  liter  of  water  will  be  at  any  temperature.  It  was  stated  on 
page  13  that  if  po  is  the  weight  of  a  body  in  a  vacuum  and  p 
that  of  the  same  body  in  the  air,  then 


^--pO+i-i;)' 


in  which  expression  X  denotes  the  density  of  the  air  under  the 
prevailing  conditions,  s  that  of  the  body  and  «i  that  of  the  brass 
weights  at  V*, 

At  i^,  however,  the  volume  occupied  by  the  mass  compared 
with  that  at  15^  is 

F«=Fi5[l+a(«-15)] 


where  a  is  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion.    The  weight  of 
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water  contained  in  the  mass  at  f*  in  a  vacuum  (disregarding 
quantities  of  the  second  order)  is: 


^     Fi5[l4-a(<-15)]  ^ 

P" 71 Tv «• 

1  +  ^1 


\»      «l/ 


If,  therefore,  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  volume  of  a  liter 
by  weighing  water  at  17.35®  with  brass  weights,  the  computation 
is  carried  out  as  follows: 

The  density  of  water  at  17.35**  is  given  by  interpolation  in  the 
above  table  as  0.9987 =«,  the  density  of  the  brass  weights  can 
be  taken  as  8.0 =si,  the  density  of  the  air  as  0.001214  and  the 
coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  glass  as  0.000027,  so  that  by 
inserting  these  values  in  the  above  equation : 


^_0.9987[1  +0.000027(17.35- 15)  ]  j 

^""  0.001214    0.001214         ""-y^'^  ^g., 

■^  0.9987  8.0 


or  in  other  words  the  volume  occupied  by  997.7  gms.  of  water 
under  the  above  conditions  represents  one  liter  in  glass 
at  15®. 

Invariably  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory  is  such  that 
somewhat  less  than  1000  gms.  is  used  for  the  calibration  in  true 
cubic  centimeters.  It  is  convenient,  therefore,  to  place  the 
1000-gm.  weight  on  one  side  of  the  balance  together  with  the 
empty  flask,  and  then  place  a  tare  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
balance.  Then  the  1000-gm.  weight  is  removed  and  in  its  place 
1000— p  gms.  are  placed,  after  which  equilibrium  is  restored  by 
filling  the  flask  with  water. 

To  avoid  the  somewhat  tedious  calculation  of  the  value  of 
p,  W.  Schlosser  *  has  calculated  the  following  table  in  which  the 
values  are  given  for  1000  —  p  at  diflFerent  temperatures. 


*  Z.  angew.  Chem.,  1903,  960;  Chem.  Ztg.,  1904,  4. 
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Correction  Table. 

This  table  shows  in  milligrams  how  much  less  than  1000  gm.  is  the  weight 
of  water  which  occupies  a  volume  of  one  liter,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  for  the  glass  is  0.000,027  per  degree  Centi- 
grade, the  normal  temperature  is  15^,  the  barometric  pressure  760  mm.  the 
temperature  of  the  air  15**,  and  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  is  normal. 
The  table  reads  from  a  temperature  of  bSf  to  one  of  30.9°. 


i 

0.0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

5** 

1341 

1340 

1339 

1338 

1338 

1338 

1338 

1338 

1338 

1338 

6 
7 
8 
9 

1338 
1350 
1376 
1417 

1339 
1352 
1380 
1421 

1340 
1354 
1384 
1426 

1341 
1356 
1388 
1431 

1342 
1358 
1392 
1436 

1343 
1360 
1396 
1442 

1344 
1363 
1400 
1447 

1345 
1366 
1404 
1452 

1346 
1369 
1408 
1458 

1348 
1372 
1412 
1464 

10 

1471 

1477 

1483 

1489 

1496 

1503 

1510 

1517 

1524 

1531 

11 
12 
13 
14 

1539 
1619 
1713 
1819 

1547 
1628 
1723 
1830 

1555 
1637 
1733 
1841 

1563 
1646 
1743 
1853 

1571 
1655 
1753 
1865 

1579 
1664 
1764 
1877 

1587 
1673 
1775 
1889 

1595 
1683 
1786 
1901 

1603 
1693 
1797 
1913 

1611 
1703 
1808 
1925 

15 

1937 

1949 

1962 

1975 

1988 

2001 

2014 

2027 

2040 

2053 

16 
17 
18 
19 

2066 
2208 
2360 
2525 

2080 
2223 
2376 
2542 

2094 
2238 
2392 
2559 

2108 
2253 
2408 
2576 

2122 
2268 
2424 
2593 

2136 
2283 
2440 
2610 

2150 
2298 
2457 
2627 

2164 
2313 
2474 
2645 

2178 
2328 
2491 
2663 

2193 
2344 
2508 
2681 

20 

2699 

2717 

2735 

2753 

2771 

2789 

2807 

2826 

2845 

2864 

21 
22 
23 
24 

2883 
3078 
3283 
3498 

2902 
3098 
3304 
3520 

2921 
3118 
3325 
3542 

2940 
3138 
3346 
3564 

2959 
3158 
3367 
3586 

2978 
3178 
3388 
3609 

2998 
3199 
3410 
3632 

3018 
3220 
3432 
3655 

3038 
32  1 
3454 
3678 

3058 
3262 
3476 
3701 

25 

3724 

3747 

3770 

3793 

3816 

3839 

3862 

3886 

3910 

3934 

26 
27 
28 
29 

3958 
4202 
4455 
4716 

3982 
4227 
4481 
4743 

4006 
4252 
4507 
4770 

4030 
4277 
4533 
4797 

4054 
4302 
4559 
4824 

4078 
4327 
4585 
4851 

4102 
4352 
4611 

4878 

4127 
4377 
4637 
4905 

4152 
4403 
4663 
4932 

4177 
4429 
4689 
4959 

30 

4987 

5014 

5041 

5069 

5097 

5125 

5153 

5181 

5210 

5239 

If  it  be  desired  to  take  into  consideration  the  deviation  of  the 
temperature  and  barometric  pressure  from  that  assumed  in  the 
Above  table,  it  is  sufficient  to  add  (or  subtract)  to  the  figure  given 
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in  the  table  1.4  mgm.  for  each  millimeter  that  the  barometer  reads 
above  (or  below)  760  mm.,  and  to  subtract  (or  add)  4  mgm.  for  each 
degree  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  above  (or  below)  15**  C. 

If,  for  example,  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  17.35®,  the 
barometer  reading  720  mm.,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  23.7®, 
then  the  correction  is  computed  as  follows: 

/.ccording  to  the  table  the  value  of  1000— p  is  2260  mgm.^ 
this  number,  therefore  should  be  diminished  by 

(760-720)1.4  =  56  mgm. 
(23.7-15)0.4=35 

91  mgm. 

The  correction  becomes  2260-91=2169  mgm. =2. 169  gms. 
In  order  to  simplify  the  matter  still  further,  Schldsser  reconunends 
preparing  a  special  table  for  localities  where  the  average  barometric 
pressure  is  considerably  less  than  760  mm.  Thus  the  following 
table  applies  to  Zurich  and  can  be  used  for  other  places  where  the 
average  barometric  pressure  is  correspondingly  low. 


CORRECTION    IN    GRAMS    FOR    1000  C.C. 

under  the  assumption  that  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  for  glaas  is 
0.000027  per  degree  Centigrade,  the  normal  temperature  of  glaas  is  15°,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  between  5°  and  30.5°,  the  barometer  reading  720 
mm.,  the  temperature  of  the  air  15°  and  the  vapor  tension  normal. 


t 

Correction 

f 

Correction 

1 

Correction 

t 

Correctioi» 

c 

in  Grams. 

in  Grains. 

in  Grams. 

in  Grams. 

5.0° 

1.284 

11.5° 

1.522 

18.0° 

2.303 

24.5° 

3.552 

5.5 

1.281 

12.0 

1.562 

18.5 

2.383 

25.0 

3.667 

6.0 

1.281 

12.5 

1.607 

19.0 

2.468 

25.5 

3.782 

6.5 

1.286 

13.0 

1.656 

19.5 

2.553 

26.0 

3.90! 

7.0 

1.293 

13.5 

1.707 

20.0 

2.642 

26.5 

4.021 

7.5 

1.303 

14.0 

1.762 

20.5 

2.732 

27.0 

4.145 

8.0 

1.319 

I    14.5 

1.820 

21.0 

2.826 

27.5 

4.270 

8.5 

1.339 

15.0 

1.880 

21.5 

2.921 

28.0 

4.398 

9.0 

1.360 

15.5 

1.944 

22.0 

3.021 

28.5 

4.528 

9.5 

1.385 

16.0 

2.009 

22.5 

3.121 

29.0 

4.659 

10.0 

1.414 

16.5 

2.079 

23.0 

3.226 

29.5 

4.794 

10.5 

1.446 

17.0 

2.151 

23.5 

3.331 

30.0 

4.930 

11.0 

1.482 

•      1 

17.5 

1 

2.226     1 

24.0 

3.441 

30.5 

5.068 
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To  calibrate  a  500  c.c.  flask  for  the  normal  temperature  of  the 

glass  at  15®  by  means  of  water  at  19.5®  at  Zurich,  the  correction 

2  553 
is  taken  from  the  above  table  and  divided  by  2,  —i^  =  1.276  gms. 

In  most  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  into  consideration 
slight  changes  in  the  barometer  reading  or  in  the  temperature 
of  the  air. 

The  Mohr  Liter. 

Before  the  above  tables  had  been  worked  out  by  Schldsser  it 
was  customary  to  avoid  the  computation  otherwise  necessary  by 
adopting  a  standard  other  than  that  of  the  true  liter,  and  the 
practice  is  still  adhered  to  by  many  chemists.  Thus  for  vol- 
umetric work  the  liter  was  taken  as  the  volume  of  a  kilogram  of 
water  at  either  15®  or  17.5®  C.  as  weighed  in  the  air.  For  all  titra- 
tions this  standard  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  but  it  is  not  suitable 
for  the  measurement  of  the  volume  of  gases  in  which  it  is  necessary 
to  estimate  the  weight  of  a  gas  from  the  volume,  because  the 
density  of  gases  is  always  referred  to  true  liters. 

A  Mohr  liter  measured  with  water  at  15®  is  1.0019  and  one 
measured  with  water  at  17.5®  is  1.0023  times  the  volume  of  a 
true  liter.  In  other  words  the  former  is  1.9  cm.  and  the  latter 
2.3  cm.  too  large. 

When  in  the  course  of  this  book  a  liter  is  mentioned,  the  true 
liter  is  to  be  understood  in  all  cases. 

Since,  however,  many  instruments  are  still  graduated  at  normal 
temperatures  of  15®,  17.5®  and  20®,  a  table  will  be  given  (see 
p.  482)  which  can  be  used  for  testing  such  apparatus. 

Thus,  to  determine  the  volume  of  a  Mohr  liter  for  the  normal 
temperature  of  15®,  the  liter  flask  and  1  kg.  in  brass  weights 
should  be  counterpoised  against  a  tare.  The  kilogram  weight 
is  then  removed,  the  flask  is  filled  with  water  at  15®  and  the 
position  of  the  meniscus  in  the  neck  of  the  flask  is  marked.  If, 
however,  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  not  15®,  but  say  25.5®,. 
then  evidently  the  Mohr  liter  will  weigh,  according  to  the  above 
table,  998.095  gms. 
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TABLE   FOB   PREPARING    A   MOHR   UTER    AT  THE    NORlf  AL  TEMPERATURES    OF 
15,  17.5  AND  20°  C.  ACCORDING  TO  W.   BCHLdSSER. 


Normal  Temperatures. 

Temperature 
of  Water. 

15« 

17.6<» 

2ff 

Grams 

Grams. 

Gram.^. 

15° 

1000.000 

1000.345 

1000.763 

If 

999.871 

.217 

.634 

17 

.728 

.075 

.491 

18 

.576 

999.023 

.339 

19 

.413 

.760 

.175 

20 

.237 

.584 

1000.000 

21 

.053 

.400 

999.816 

22 

998.858 

.204 

.620 

23 

.652 

998.999 

.414 

24 

.437 

.783 

.199 

25 

.212 

.558 

998.973 

26 

997.977 

.323 

.739 

27 

.733 

.078 

.494 

28 

.479 

997 . 825 

.240 

29 

.218 

.563 

997.978 

30 

996.946 

.292 

.707 

Calibration  of  Measuring-flasks. 

A  flask  is  chosen  with  a  long  neck^  as  cylindrical  as  possible, 
the  diameter  of  which  should  not  exceed  a  certain  value. 
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GREATEST   PERMIS8IBLE   DIAMETER   OF   THE    NECK 

Contents 2000 

Diameter 25 

The  flask  is  very  carefully  cleansed,  and  dried,  after  which  it 
18  placed  upon  an  accurate  balance  and  counterpoised  by  a  tare. 
Beside  the  tare  weights  are  placed  corresponding  to  the  volume 
of  the  flask,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  balance  weights 
corresponding  to  the  correction  obtained  from  the  table  on  page 
479  corresponding  to  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  be  used, 
after  which  equilibrium  is  again  estabhshed  by  pouring  distilled 
water  into  the  flask.  Care  is  taken  that  no  drops  of  water  arc  left 
suspended  from  the  sides  of  the  neck  above  the  water-level;  if  any 
are  present,  they  are  removed  by  touching  with  a  piece  of  filter- 
paper  wrapped  around  the  end  of  a  glass  rod.  An  exact  equi- 
librium is  finally  established  by  adding  or  removing  a  little  water 
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by  means  of  a  capillary  tube.  The  flaak  ia  then  placed  upon  a  level 
surface  and  a  piece  of  gummed  paper  with  a  straight  edge  is  fast- 
ened around  the  neck  of  the  fiask  so  that  its  upper  edge  is  just 
tangent  to  the  deepest  point  of  the  water  memscus.  The  flask  is 
now  emptied,  dried,  its  neck  covered  with  a  uniform  layer  of  bees- 
wax, and  allowed  to  cool;  this  usually  requires  about  fifteen 
minutes.  The  flask  is  then  held,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  73,  against  the 
piece  of  wood  s,  the  blade  of  a  pocket-knife  ia  placed  firmly  against 
the  upper  edge  of  the  thick  paper  ring,  and  the  flask  is  revolved 
through  360°  around  its  horizontal  axis;  in  this  way  a  circle  is 
cut  in  the  wax  layer.  By  means  of  a  feather  (Fig.  6,  p.  22)  a 
drop  of  hydrofluoric  acid  ia  placed  along  this  circle  while  the 
fiask  is  held  in  the  horizontal  position.  By  turning  the  Sask 
around  its  axis,  the  drop  of  hydrofluoric  acid  ia  allowed  to  act 
upon  the  ^aas  where  the  wax  coating  haa  been  cut.  At  the  end 
of  two  minutes  the  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid  ia  washed  off,  the 
neck  of  the  flask  dried  by  means  of  filter-paper  and  heated  until 
the  wax  melts,  when  the  latter  can  be  readily  wiped  off.  The  last 
traces  of  wax  are  removed  by  rubbing  with  a  cloth  wet  with 
alcohol.    As  it  is  possible  that  the  etched  circle  will  not  exactly 


coincide  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  paper,  the  flaak  ahould  always 
b(!  tested.* 

*  The  attempt  ghould  not  be  made  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  calibra- 
tion by  filling  the  flask  with  water  which  has  been  brought  to  a  definite 
temperature:  it  is  importjint,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Haak  and  water 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  in  the  same  place  in  order  that 
the  temperature  of  the  two  raay  be  nearly  the  same. 
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Testing  Calibrated  Flasks. 

The  flask  is  counterbalanced  with  a  tare  and  then  weights 
are  added  to  the  tare  corresponding  to  the  volume  of  the  flask. 
The  flask  is  filled  with  distilled  water  up  to  the  mark  and  equi- 
librium is  restored  by  adding  small  weights. 

Thus  in  testing  the  calibration  of  a  liter  flask,  it  was  filled  three 
times  with  water  at  21.5®  after  it  had  been  counterbalanced  with 
a  tare  when  perfectly  dry.  It  was  found  necessary  to  place 
small  weights  on  the  side  with  the  filled  flask  amounting  to 
2.987,  2.893  and  3.122  gms. ;  average  3.001  gms.  If  the  flask  had 
been  perfectly  accurate  it  is  found  from  the  table  on  page  480  that 
the  small  weights  should  have  been  equal  to  2.921  gms.  for  water 
at  21.5®.  The  flask  is,  therefore,  3.001- 2.921 « 0.080  cm.  too 
small. 

This  is,  however,  an  unusually  good  agreement.  According 
to  the  Royal  Commission  of  Berlin,  the  allowable  error  in  cal- 
ibrated flasks  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

PERMISSIBLE   ERROR  FOR  FLASKS   CALIBRATED  FOR   CONTEXTS 

(The  allowable  error  for  flasks  calibrated  for  delivery  is  twice  as  large.) 

Contents  . .   20p0     1000     500      400      300      250      200      100         50    c.c. 
Error 0.4     0.22     0.18     0.15    0.15     0.15    0.11     0.075    0.03  c.c. 

Liter  flasks  which  are  calibrated  for  contents  arc  marked  in 

15° 
Germany  1 1.  ^7^  (E)  in  case  they  are  calibrated  in  terms  of  true 

150 

cubic  centimeters,  and  H.tvs  (E),*  in  case  they  ar^  calibrated  in 

\o 

Mohr  liters.     Flasks  calibrated  for  delivery  are  marked  with  an 
A  instead  of  the  E. 

Calibration  of  Pipettes/ 

It  is  best  to  have  pipettes  prepared  by  the  glass-blower  and 
to  etch  them  for  one's  self.  First  of  all,  the  pipette  must  be 
scrupulously  clean ;  no  trace  of  fat  should  be  left  on  the  inner  sides 
of  the  tube,  for  it  will  cause  drops  of  moisture  to  adhere  and  escape 

>■  — —  '  *■'- ■—■'■■■  ■'        -  ■»  ■     ■        ■    ■  ■■      »    ,  ■  ■  ■     »  « ^.  I—  ■  1 —  "  —  '^ ■■■  —  ■■ 

17  5°  20® 

♦  Or  — '—  (E),  or  — -  E,  according  to  the  normal  temperature  chosen. 
17.5   ^   "       20** 
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measurement.  The  pipette  is,  therefore,  cleaned  by  placing  it  in 
a  tall  beaker  containing  a  little  soap  solution  and  the  latter  is 
drawn  to  the  top  of  the  pipette  by  sucking  through  a  rubber  tube 
fastened  to  its  upper  end  and  which  is  provided  with  a  pinch^ock. 
The  solution  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pipette  for  about  fifteen 
minutes. 

The  alkali  is  then  allowed  to  run  out,  the  pipette  washed  with 
water  and  filled  with  a  warm  solution  of  chromic  acid  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.*  This  is  allowed  to  remain  from 
five  to  ten  minutes  in  the  pipette  and  is  then  removed,  the  tube 
washed  first  with  water  from  the  tap  and  finally  with  distilled 
water. 

The  pipette  is  now  clean  and  ready  to  be  calibrated.  A  long 
strip  of  paper  is  fastened  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  the 
lower  end  is  closed  with  the  finger,  and  the  pipette  is  filled  with 
water  which  has  stood  for  some  time  in  the  balance  room,  from 
another  of  the  same  size  or  from  a  burette.  The  position  of  the 
bottom  of  the  mensicus  is  noted  with  a  lead-pencil  upon  the  paper 
which  was  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  pipette.  Assume,  for 
example,  that  it  is  desired  to  calibrate  a  10-c.c.  pipette,  and  that 
the  water  to  be  used  is  at  a  temperature  of  18®.  According  to  the 
table  on  p.  480  one  liter  of  water  at  18*^  weighs  in  the  air  exactly 
1000-2.303  =  997.70  gms.,  consequently  10  c.c.  should  weigh 
9.9770  gms. 

The  point  of  the  pipette  is  dipped  in  water,  and  this  is  sucked 
up  into  the  pipette  by  placing  the  mouth  at  the  upper  end  until 
the  water  is  above  the  pencil  marking.  The  top  of  the  pipette  is 
then  closed  with  the  finger,  the  water  adhering  to  the  outside 
carefully  wiped  off,  and  that  inside  is  allowed  to  run  into  a  beaker, 
with  the  point  of  the  pipette  against  the  walls,  until  the  upper 
meniscus  in  the  stem  is  exactly  on  the  mark.  .  The  contents  of 
the  pipette  are  then  allowed  to  run  into  a  tared  beaker  which  is 
covered  with  a  watch  glass,  or  into  a  glass-stoppered  weighing- 
beaker,  allowing  the  water  to  flow  along  the  walls  of  the  beaker. 
Now  on  weighing  the  beaker  again  it  is  perhaps  found  that  the  gain 


*  A  solution  of  potassium  dichromate  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  can 
be  used. 
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in  weight  is  9.9257  gms.  or  9.9770-9.9257=0.0513  gms.  too  little. 
A  second  mark  is  therefore  made  a  little  higher  up  on  the  paper 
attached  to  the  stem  of  the  pipette,  and  the  above  process  is 
repeated.  If  necessary  a  third  mark  is  made  until  finally  the 
weight  of  the  water  does  not  vary  more  than  5  mgms.  from  that 
computed. 

The  strip  of  paper  is  then  cut  off  at  exactly  the  correct  mark,  a 
strip  of  gummed  paper  is  placed  round  the  pipette  at  this  point, 
and,  after  the  gum  has  dried,  it  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  beeswax 
and  etched  with  hydrofluoric  acid  as  described  on  p.  483.  After 
the  mark  has  been  etched  upon  the  pipette,  it  is  filled  with  water 
up  to  the  mark  and  emptied  into  the  tared  flask.  This 
operation  is  repeated  three  times  and  the  mean  value  is  taken  as 
correct. 

Pipettes  may  be  emptied  in  several  ways: 

1.  By  allowing  the  contents  to  run  out  freely  with  the  pipette 
held  vertically.  At  the  end  the  end  of  the  pipette  is  touched  to 
the  sides  of  the  beaker.  A  drop  of  the  liquid  will  then  always 
remain  in  the  pipette. 

2.  The  solution  is  allowed  to  run  out  while  the  point  of  the 
pipette  is  held  against  the  side  of  the  vessel  into  which  the  liquid 
is  being  delivered. 

All  other  methods  of  emptying  pipettes,  especially  that  of 
blowing  at  the  last,  are  to  be  abandoned.  At  all  events,  it  w 
always  necessary  to  use  the  pipette  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  caHbra-- 
tion. 

The  "  kaiserl.  Normaleichungskommision "  allows  the  fol- 
lowing error  in  pipettes. 

Contents  of  pipette  .    100       50         25  20  10  2  1      c.c. 

Errorinc.c 0.06    0.04    0.025    0.025    0.015    0.006    0.008 

Error  in  per  cent. .. .  0.06    O.OS    0.10      0.125    0.15      0.4        0.8 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  prepare  pipettes  which  are  more 
accurate  than  this;  thus  the  author  by  using  pipettes  as  recom- 
mended above  obtained  the  following  values: 
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50  c.c.  Pipette:  49.9904,  49.9910,  49.9926.  Mean  49.9913. 

/*  =  0.002%,    F=0.001%. 
20  c.c.  Pipette:  20.0059,  20.0068,  20.0055.  Mean  20.0061. 

/=0.003%,    F=0.002%, 

and  in  the  same  way: 

10  c.c.  Pipette:  /=  0.008%,     F= 0.004. 

5  c.c.  Pipette:         /=  0.011,    F= 0.006%. 


Calibration  of  Burefies. 

In  volumetric  titrations  it  is  advisable  to  begin  each  titration 
with  the  solution  at  the  zero  point  of  the  burette.  It  is  proper, 
therefore,  to  calibrate  burettes  in  the  same  way.  The  burette  is 
filled  to  the  zero  point  and  a  definite  volume,  e.g.,  5  c.c,  is  allowed 
to  run  into  a  tared  beaker,  as  described  for  pipettes  on  p.  000, 
allowing  the  tip  of  the  burette  to  touch  the  side  of  the  beaker. 
After  determining  the  weight  of  the  water,  the  burette  is  filled 
again  to  the  zero  point  and  then  10  c.c.  are  withdrawn  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  This  process  is  repeated  for  each  5  c.c.  until 
finally  the  50  c.c.  mark  is  reached,  each  time  determining  the 
weight  of  the  water  withdrawn.  In  withdrawing  liquid  from 
a  burette  until  a  given  point  is  reached,  without  waiting  for  the 
burette  to  drain,  evidently  the  amount  actually  withdrawn 
depends  upon  the  rate  at  which  it  flows  from  the  burette.  It  is 
advisable,  therefore,  to  have  the  tip  so  narrow  that  it  will  take 
80  seconds  for  50  c.c.  to  run  out.     It  is  true  that  the  burette  is  not 

*  By  /  is  understood  the  average  error  of  the  single  determination.     It 


Jx(d'+d|'-Ki,'+  .  ) 


is  computed  by  the  formula  /— ±\/ ^ — : '-—  (cf.  Kohlrausch: 

^  n— 1 

Leitfaden  der  prakt.  Physik.),  in  which  n  represents  the  number  of  deter- 
minations made,  and  d,  d^^  4, . . .  represent  the  deviation  of  each  from  the 
arithmetical  mean  and  Z  ((f'+<ii'+4i'  +  .  .  .)  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 


j2((?-l-d,'-l-d,'  +  ...) 


the  errors.    F— ±  \ and  represents  the  probable  error 

'  n(ii— 1) 

of  the  mean. 
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drained  completely  in  this  time,*  but  according  to  Wagner  f  it 
is  sufficiently  so  for  practical  purposes. 

Burettes  with  rubber  tubing  at  the  bottom  gradually  change 
with  regard  to  the  amount  delivered  on  account  of  the  rubber 
losing  its  elasticity.  For  this  reason  the  tubing  should  be  made 
quite  short  and  when  it  begins  to  get  old  it  should  be  renewed. 

The  corrections  obtained  as  above  are  best  tabulated  by 
means  of  a  plot  in  which  the  burette  readings  are  taken  as 
abscissse  and  the  corrections  as  ordinates.  By  connecting  the 
points,  a  curve  is  obtained  by  means  of  which  the  correct  reading 
of  all  parts  of  the  burette  can  be  obtained  at  a  glance. 

Method  of  Reading  Burettes, 

Although  in  the  case  of  graduated  flasks  and  pipettes  the 

marks  are  carried  around  the  whole  circumference  of  the  tube,  in 

h      the  case  of  burettes  this  is  not  usually  done,{  so  that  it 

gff^    A     is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  determine  with  certainty 

%F    ▼    the  exact  position  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  meniscus. 

I        I      To  avoid  a  parallax  error  a  number  of  means  have  been 

I        I      devised.    Thus  floats  are  often  used  such  as  are  shown 

"  in  Fig.  74,  a  and  6 ;  the  former  represents  that  of  Beuttel 

and  the  latter  that  of  Rey.     Around  the  bulb  of  a  a 

circle  is  etched,  and  if  the  eye  is  in  the  correct  position,  it  appears 

to  the  observer  as  a  straight  line.     The  liquid  in  the  burette  is  at 

the  zero-mark,  when  the  projection  line  from  the  circle  on  the  float 

exactly  coincides  with  the  line  at  the  zero-point  on  the  burette. 

In  the  case  of  dark-colored  liquids  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  circle  in 

the  case  of  the  float  a,  but  this  difficulty  is  overcome  in  6  by  the 

circle  being  etched  upon  the  upper  bulb  (in  the  figure  the  latter 

is  drawn  too  small).     Such  floats  are  weighted  so  that  the  upper 

bulb  rises  above  the  level  of  the   liquid  in  the  burette;    it  is, 

therefore,  easier  to  make  a  reading  with  the  float  devised  by 

Rey  than  with  that  of  Beuttel.     In  refilling  the  burette,  the 

former  float   assumes  an  inclined  position;    it  must,  therefore, 


*  W.  Schl6s8er,  Chem.  Ztg.,  1904,  4. 
t  Habiiitationsechrift,  Leipzig,  1898. 

J  Such  burettes  can  be  purchased,  however,  and  very  accurate  reading 
can  be  made  with  them. 
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be  removed,  dried  off,  and  again  carefully  introduced  into  the 
liquid,* 

Schellbach  has  invented  anotbermethod  of  avoiding  the  parallax 
error,  by  providing  the  back  of  the  burette  with  a  dark  vertical 


Fro.  75. 
line  upon  a  background  of  milky  glass  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  75. 
When  the  eye  is  in  the  correct  position,  this  dark  line  is  apparently 
drawn  out  into  two  points 
as  shown  in  b,  whereas  if  the 
eye  is  too  low  the  appear- 
ance a  is  obtained,  or  c  if 
the  eye  is  too  high. 

Kreitting  f  has  proved, 
however,  that  the  use  of 
floats  is  likely  to  lead  to 
error,  and  experiments  have 
also  shown  that  the  Schell- 
bach burettes  arc  not  alto- 
gether reliable.  Bettor  than 
these  is  the  Bergmann'a  screen  aa  improved  by  CJockel.  J    If  burettes 

•  Thia  difficulty  ia  overcome  by  Diethelm  by  placing  below  the  large 
hulb  a  aecond  "flattened-out "  bulb,  and  in  this  case  the  float  will  not 
attach  itself  to  the  aides  o(  the  burette,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove 
it  ID  refilling  the  burette. 

tZ.  aogew.  Chem.,  VtOd,  829.  990;  1902,  4. 

JCbem.  Ztg.,  1901,  1084.    Z.  angevr.  Chem.,  1898,  1350. 
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are  used  on  which  the  divisions  extend  at  least  half  around  the  tube, 
and  the  eye  is  placed  so  that  the  line  on  the  back  of  the  burette 
coincides  with  that  on  the  front,  then  with  the  use  of  this  screen 
very  exact  results  are  obtained. 

Bergmann's  screen,  which  can  be  used  to  advantage  with  all 
kinds  of  vessel,  consists  of  a  wooden  test-tube  holder  painted  a 
dull  black  (Fig.  76).  The  reading  is  made  easier  if  a  piece  of 
ground  glass  or  a  strip  of  oiled  paper  is  held  behind  the  burette, 
or  fastened  to  the  screen  itself. 

The  ''  kaiserl.  Normalaichungskommission  '*  gives  as  the 

Allowable  Error  for  Burettes. 

Contents 100       75        50        30        10  2  c.c. 

0.08    0.06    0.04    0.03    0.02    0.006  CO. 

Nonnal  Solutions. 

By  a  normal  Bohdion  is  imderstood  one  which  contains  one 
'^ gram-equivalent"  of  the  active  reagent  dissolved  in  one  liter  of 
solution.  By  ''gram-equivalent "  is  meant  the  amount  of  substance 
corresponding  to  one  gram-atom  (1.008  gms.)  of  hydrogen.  For 
convenience  in  computation  the  concentration  of  solutions  used 
for  volumetric  purposes  are  expressed  in  terms  of  their  normal- 
ity; i.e.,  a  solution  is  2  normal,  \  normal,  ^  normal,  etc.  The 
letter  N  is  used  as  an  abbreviation  for  normal, 

A  normal  solution  of  the  following  substances  will  contain 
dissolved  in  1000  c.c: 

Hydrochloric  acid,  1  gm.-mol.  HC1  =  36.468  gms.  =  1  gm.-atom  H. 
Nitric  acid  (as  an  acid),  1  gm.-mol.  HNO3  =  63.018  gms.  =  l  gm.- 
atom  H. 

Sulphuric  acid,  ^  gm.-mol.  H2S04= — ^ — =49.043  gms.«l  gm.- 
atom  H. 

Potassium  hydroxide,  1  gm.-mol.  KOH  =  56.108  gm8.«=l  gm.- 
atom  H. 

Sodium  carbonate,  \  gm.-mol.   Na2C03=— ^^  =  53.00  gms.=  l 

gm.-atom  H. 
Silver  nitrate,  1  gm.-mol.  AgNOa  =  169.89  gms.  «=  1  gm.-atom  H. 
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How  much  potassium  pennanganate  or  potassium  dichromate 
must  be  dissolved  in  1  liter  of  solution  to  obtain  a  normal  solu- 
tion  of  each  salt  for  oxidation  purposes? 

First  the  oxidation  equations  must  be  written: 

1.  In  acid  solutions  potassium  permanganate  is  reduced  to 
salts  of  potassiimi  and  manganous  oxides  with  loss  of  oxygen; 
the  latter  is  taken  up  by  the  substance  oxidized: 

2KMn04-K,0+2MnO+50. 

Two  gram-molecules  of  KMnO^,  therefore,  correspond  to  5  gm.- 
atoms  of  oxygen,  or  10  gm.-atoms  of  hydrogen.    For  the  normal 

solution  \  molecular  weight  in  grams  of  KMn04,  — r^ — =31.61 

gms.,  should  be  dissolved  in  1  liten 

2.  Potassium  dichromate  is  reduced  to  salts  of  potassium 
and  chromic  oxides: 

KjCr A = K,0+  Cr203+  30. 

One  gram-molecule  of  K^CrjOy  loses  3  gm.-atoms  of  oxygen, 
corresponding  to  6  gm.-atoms  of  hydrogen.  One  liter  of  normal 
solution  will  contain  \  molecular  weight  in  grams  of  KjCr^O^, 

?^=49.07gms.* 
o 

If,  however,  the  potassium  dichromate  is  not  used  as  an  oxi* 

dizing  agent,  but  as  a  precipitant,  e.g.  for  the  precipitation  of 

barium  as  barium  chromate,  the  case  is  different: 

KjCrjOyH-  2BaCl,+  2NaC2H30,  = 

= 2KC1+  2NaCl+  2HCaH,02-h  2BaCr04. 

*  The  same  results  will  be  obtained  by  considering  the  change  of  valence 
which  the  manganese  and  chromium  undergo  on  reduction.  The  former 
is  reduced  (in  acid  solutions)  from  a  valence  of  seven  to  a  valence  of  two, 
corresponding  to  five  atoms  of  hydrogen.  In  the  dichromate,  each  of  the 
two  atoms  of  chromium  is  changed  from  a  valence  of  six  to  a  valence  of 
three,  equivalent  to  six'  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Consequently  from  this  point 
of  view  it  is  evident  that  \  of  the  molecular  weight  of  permanganate  and 
}  of  a  molecular  weight  of  bichromate  must  be  used  to  prepare  one  liter 
of  normal  solution. — [Translator.] 
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One  gram-molecule  of  K2Cr207,  therefore,  precipitates  2  gm.- 

atoms  of  barium,  and  this  corresponds  to  4  gm.-atoms  of  hydrogen, 

so  that  \  gm. -molecule  of  K2Cr207  will  now  be  sufficient  to  make  1 

294  4 
liter  of  normal  solution,  — 7-^  =  73.6    gms. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  amount  of  substance  necessary  to 
-make  a  normal  solution  depends  upon  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  to  be  used. 


Preparation  of  Normal  Solutions. 

The  required  amount  of  substance  should  be  dissolved  in 
T/ater  at  15®  and  diluted  to  a  volume  of  1  liter  while  at  this  tem- 
perature. In  most  cases,  however,  the  water  is  not  at  the  normal 
temperature  of  15°,  so  that  it  is  customary  to  dissolve  the  substance 
in  water  at  the  laboratory  temperature  and  then  dilute  the  solution 
up  to  the  mark  in  a  liter  flask.  After  thoroughly  mixing  the 
solution,  its  temperature  is  taken  by  a  sensitive  thermometer. 
If  the  temperature  is  above  15®,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  volume 
of  the  solution  would  be  less  than  1  liter  if  it  were  cooled  to 
exactly  15®,  so  that  the  solution  as  made  up  is  a  little  too  strong. 
The  error  can  be  computed  as  follows : 

Not  only  the  solution,  but  the  glass  of  the  flask  should  have 
been  at  the  normal  temperature  of  15®.  The  coefficient  of  cubical 
expansion  for  glass  may  be  taken  as  a,  and  that  of  the  solution 
as  /}.  The  volume  of  the  flask,  and  that  of  the  solution  is  equal  to 
1000[l+a(<— 15)]  c.c,  but  this  volume  of  soultion  at  ^  would 
assume  at  15®  a  volume  of 

lAAH  l4-a(<-15) 
^^  1  +  ^(^115)  '-'' 

SchlSsser  *  has  worked  out  the  following  table  to  show  how 
much  greater  or  less  a  given  volume  is  at  different  temperatures 
than  it  would  be  at  exactlv  15®. 


*  Chem.  Ztg.,  1901,  4;  1905,  510. 
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TABLE  FOR  THE  REDUCTION  OP  THE  VOLUME  OF  WATER.  NORMAL,  AND  TENTH 
NORMAL  SOLUTIONS  TO   THE    NORMAL  TEMPERATURE   OF    15°    C. 


Tem- 

Water and 

'/,.n. 

Solutions. 

V,n. 

Vin. 

V,  n. 

V,  n. 

V,n. 

Vin. 

perature. 

HCI. 

Oxala. 

H,SO« 

HNOs 

NaiCOi 

NaOH 

5° 

+  0.60 

+  1.26 

+  1.33 

+  1.94 

+  2.00 

+  2.03 

+  2.18 

6 

0.60 

1.18 

1.25 

1.79 

1.84 

1.87 

1.99 

7 

0.59 

1.10 

1.16 

1.63 

1.68 

1.69 

1.80 

8 

0.56 

1.00 

1.05 

1.46 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

9 

0.52 

0.88 

0.94 

1.28 

1.31 

1.31 

1.39 

10 

0.46 

0.76 

0.81 

1.09 

1.11 

1.11 

1.18 

11 

0.40 

0.63 

0.67 

0.89 

0.91 

0.90 

0.96 

12 

0.33 

0.48 

0.52 

0.68 

0.69 

0.69 

0.7-i 

13 

0.22 

0.33 

0.35 

0.46 

0.46 

0.47 

0.50 

14 

4-0.12 

+  0.17 

+  0.18 

+0.23 

+  0.23 

+  0.24 

+  0.25 

15 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

16 

-0.13 

-0.18 

-0.20 

-0.24 

-0.25 

-0.24 

-0.25 

17 

0.27 

0.36 

0.40 

0.49 

0.50 

0.49 

0.51 

18 

0.42 

0  56 

0.61 

0.75 

0.76 

0.75 

0.78 

19 

0.59 

0.76 

0.82 

1.02 

1.03 

1.02 

1.05 

20 

-0.76 

-0.97 

-1.05 

-1.30 

-1.30 

-1.29 

-1.33 

21 

0.95 

1.19 

1.29 

1.58 

1.58 

1.57 

1.62 

22 

1.94 

1.41 

1.54 

1.86 

1.87 

1.85 

1.92 

23 

1.35 

1.64 

1.80 

2.15 

2.17 

2.14 

2.23 

24 

1.56 

1.88 

2.07 

2.45 

2.47 

2.44 

2.54 

25 

1.79 

2.14 

2.34 

2.76 

2.78 

2.75 

2.85 

26 

2.02 

2.40 

2.62 

3.08 

3.10 

3.06 

3.17 

27 

2.27 

2.67 

2.90 

3.41 

3.43 

3.38 

3.50 

28 

2.52 

2.95 

3.19 

3.75 

3.76 

3.70 

3.83 

29 

2.75 

3.23 

3.49 

4.09 

4.10 

4.04 

4.17 

30 

-3.06 

-3.52 

-3.82 

-4.43 

-4.44 

-4.38 

-4.52 

The  use  of  the  tables  on  pp.  493—495  can  be  best  explained  by 
a  few  examples: 

1.  Aiiter  flask  is  calibrated  to  contain  exactly  1000  true  c.c. 
at  15°.  A  normal  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  is  prepared  at 
25®.  The  table  shows  that  the  solution  at  25°  would  occupy  at 
15°  2.85  c.c.  less,  so  that  in  order  to  make  the  solution  exactly 
normal,  2.85  c.c.  of  water  should  be  added. 

2.  In  a  titration  47.35  c.c.  of  normal  sodium  hydroxide  solution 
were  used  which  was  at  a  temperature  of  19°;  this  amount  of 
solution  would  at  the  normal  temperature  occupy  a  volume  of 

47.35X0.76 


47.35- 


1000 


=  47.31  c.c. 
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TABLE    FOR    THE    REDUCTION    OF    THE    VOLUME    OF    A   N/10 

(Correction  is  given  in 


Burette  Reading, 

6° 

6« 

7° 

8" 

9« 

10* 

11° 

12° 

13°      14° 

15° 

16' 

in  c.Q. 

+  0 

+  0 

+  0 

+  0 

1 
-HO     -HO 

+0 

1 

-1-0    -1-0 

+0 

-HO 

-0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0        0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0        0 

0 

0 

0        0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0       0 

0 

0 

0        0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0       0 

0 

0 

0       0 

0 

0 

9 

0 
+  0 

0 

0 

0 
+  0 

0       0 

-HO    -HO 

0 
-HO 

0 
-HO 

0 
+  0 

0 
-HO 

0 
+  0 

0 

10 

+  0    +0 

-0 

11 

0  1     0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1        0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 

1           X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1        1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

1  '     1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

+  1 

+  1 

+  1 

-1-1 

1  '     1 

-Hi 

1 
+  1 

0 
-HO 

0 
-HO 

0 
-fO 

0 

20 

•f  1 

-Hi 

~0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

29 

2 

+2 

2 

+  2 

2 

-1-2 

2 

-(-2 

-HI 

-Hi 

-HI 

-Hi 

+1 

0 
-HO 

0 
-HO 

0 

30 

-0 

31 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

32 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

33 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

34 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

35 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

36 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1     1 

0 

0 

0 

37 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1   1 

0 

0 

0 

38 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

'     1 

0 

0 

0 

39 

2 

•f2 

2 

+2 

2 

-1-2 

2 

+  2 

2 

-H2 

2 

-H2 

-H2 

-Hi 

1    * 

-Hi 

0 
-HO 

0 

1+^ 

0 

40 

-0 

41 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

42 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

43 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

44 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

45 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

46 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

47 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

48 

1     3 

3       3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

49 

3 

3       3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

50 

+  3 

i^=* 

\-'' 

-h3 

+  3 

-H2 

-H2 

-H2 

4-1 

+  0 

*0 

-1 

^  Computed  arroidiocto 
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SOLUTION    TO    THE    NORMAL  TEMPERATURE   OF    15^   C. 

jijs  cubic  centimeters.*) 


ir 

18« 
-0 

-0 

20" 

-0 

21" 
-0 

22* 

-0 

23" 
-0 

24" 
-0 

26" 
-0 

26" 

1 270 

1 

28" 

29° 

30" 

— 0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 
-0 

0 
-0 

-1 

2 
-2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

-0 

-2 

-2 

-2 

-3 

-3 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

« 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

0 

f 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

0 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

0 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

0 

1  1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

0 

1  1 

1 

1 

1-1 

2 
-2 

1  2 
-2 

2 
-3 

3 
-3 

3 
-4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

-0 

-4 

-4 

-5 

-5 

-6 

0 

1  2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

1  2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

7 

1 

1  2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

6 

6 

7 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

7 

7 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

8 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

8 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

7 

7 

8 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

6 

6 

7 

8 

8 

i   1 

2 
~2 

2 

-2 

3 
-3 

3 
-3 

4 
-4 

4 

-5 

5 
-5 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

_  \ 

-6 

-7 

-7 

-8 

-9 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

9 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

6 

7 

7 

8 

9 

10 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8 

9 

10 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

9 

10 

12 

2 
-2 

2 
-2 

3 
-3 

4 

-4 

4 
-4 

5 
-5 

6 
-6 

7 

-7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

_1 

-8 

-9 

-10 

-11 

-12 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

11 

12 

13 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

14 

2 

3 

3  1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

13 

14 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9  1 

11 

12 

13 

14 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

2 

I 

1 

-2  i 

3; 
-3  i 

4 
-4 

5 
-5 

6  1 
-6  1 

6 
-6 

8  1 

■  ■  1 
-8  1 

9i 
-9  ' 

10 

11 

12 

14 

15 

-1 

-10  , 

-11  1 

-12 

-14 

-15 

the  table  on  page  49;^. 
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3.  If  a  normal  solution  of  common  salt  is  prepared  at  25®,  it 
is  evident  that  the  volume  of  one  liter  when  reduced  to  the  normal 
temperature  would  be  1000—1.79=998.21  c.c.  The  solution  is, 
therefore,  too  strong,  for  it  contains  as  much  sodium  chloride  as 
should  be  present  in  1000  c.c.  at  the  normal  temperature.  1  c.c. 
of  this  solution  is  equivalent  to  1.0018  c.c.  of  a  normal  solution 
prepared  at  15°. 

This  number  is  called  the /artor  of  the  solution,  for  if  the  number 
of  cubic  centimeters  actually  used  is  multiplied  by  it,  the  result 
represents  ;the  corresponding  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of 
exactlv  tenth-normal  solution. 

Similarly  in  all  future  experiments,  the  actual  volume  shouKl 
be  reduced  to  the  normal  temperature  when  the  greatest  accuracy 
is  desired.  This  reduction  can  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
tables  on  pages  494  and  495  for  tenth-normal  solutions,  and  by 
the  table  on  page  493  for  more  concentrated  solutions. 

If  20  c.c.  of  a  tenth-normal  solution  is  used  at  25°  this  would 
correspond  at  the  normal  temperature  of  15°  to  20  —  0.04  =  19.96 
c.c.  (cf.  p.  495). 

Now  calibrated  vessels  serve  not  only  for  the  measurement  of 
water  but  for  other  dilute  and  concentrated  liquids.  The  question 
arises  as  to  whether  the  volumes  as  determined  by  weighing  water 
arc  accurate  for  those  liquids  which  differ  greatly  from  water  as 
regards  viscosity,  adhesion  and  capillarity.  In  the  case  of  vessels 
calibrated  for  contents,  the  only  difference  is  that  arising  from  the 
different  nature  of  the  meniscus;  but  even  in  the  most  unfavorable 
instances  no  appreciable  error  is  occasioned.  Sehldsser  and 
Grimm  *  have  carefully  studied  the  amount  of  error  in  vessels 
calibrated  for  delivery.  According  to  them  there  is  no  correction 
needed  for  tenth-normal  solutions  except  in  the  case  of  iodine. 
With  normal  solutions  a  correction  is  needed  at  the  most  only 
with  hydrochloric  and  oxalic  acids  and  with  liquids  in  the  nature 
of  alkalies  and  ferric  chloride  (1  c.c.  =0.012  gm.  Fe).  In  the 
case  of  concentrated  liquids  it  is  those  containing  alcohol  in  which 
the  deviations  are  most  marked.  Thus  Boutron  and  Boudet  foimd 
that  with  an  alcohol  soap  solution,  0.255  c.c.  less  was  delivered 
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from  a  100  c.c.  pipette  than  of  water,  and  from  a  25-c.c.  pipette, 
0.103  c.c.  less.  With  concentrated  alkalies  and  acids  the  devia- 
tions were  also  quite  marked;  thus  with  95%  sulphuric  acid^ 
0.442  c.c.  less  were  delivered  from  a  100-c.c.  pipette  and  0.085  c.c» 
less  from  a  10-c.c.  pipette  than  when  water  was  used.  The 
amount  of  time  allowed  for  the  draining  of  the  pipette  exerts  an 
important  effect  in  this  connection.  If  the  pipette  is  allowed  to 
drain  for  a  long  time  the  negative  correction  becomes  smaller 
and  may  even  become  positive.  It  would  be  well,  then,  for  the 
chemist  to  determine  the  amount  of  time  required  to  drain  a 
pipette  with  water  and  with  any  other  liquid,  and  if  the  difference 
exceeds  two  seconds  to  then  determine  the  contents  of  the  pipette 
for  the  other  liquid.  If  it  be  desired  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  the 
pipettes  may  be  graduated  both  for  contents  and  for  delivery. 
The  pipette  is  then  filled  with  the  special  hquid  to  the  mark 
corresponding  to  the  former  graduation^  it  is  allowed  to  drain^ 
and  then  the  remaining  solution  is  carefully  washed  out. 

Subdivisions  op  Volumetric  Analysis. 

I.    Acidimetry  and  Alkalimetry. 
II.    Oxidation  and  Reduction  Processes. 
III.    Precipitation  Processes. 

I.  ACIDIMETRY  AND  ALKALIMETRY. 

This  covers  the  analysis  of  acids  and  bases.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  acid  present,  an  alkaline  solution  of  known 
strength  is  required;  and  conversely,  in  the  analysis  of  a  base, 
an  acid  solution  is  required.  In  both  cases  the  "end-point"  of 
the  reaction  is  determined  with  the  help  of  a  suitable  indicator. 
The  accuracy  of  the  result  depends  Jargely  upon  the  choice  of 
the  indicator,  so  that  at  this  place  a  few  words  will  be  said  with 
regard  to  the  indicators  most  frequently  used  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  acids  or  alkalies. 
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Indicators. 

The  indicators  used  in  acidimetry  and  alkalimetry  are  dyestuffs 
which  impart  a  different  color  to  an  acid  solution  than  to  an  alkaline 
one.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  weak  acids;  though  some  of  them  are 
weak  bases.  It  has  been  found  that  in  organic  compoimds  the 
color  can  usually  be  traced  to  a  particular  arrangement  of  atoms 
called  a  chromophor.  The  change  in  color,  therefore,  is  caused 
by  a  slight  rearrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule.  Thus, 
if  the  salt  of  an  indicator  acid  is  yellow  and  on  treatment  with 
acid  it  turns  red,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  free  indi- 
cator acid  is  set  free  by  the  action  of  the  stronger  acid,  it  imder- 
goes  a  change  whereby  a  slight  change  takes  place  in  the  way 
the  atoms  are  linked  together  in  the  molecule,  and  in  fact  thereby 
loses  temporarily  the  ability  to  dissociate  electrolytically  as  an 
acid.  It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  to  assume  that  this  change 
of  color  is  caused  solely  by  the  fact  that  the  ions  have  a  different 
color  than  the  undissociated  molecule;  on  the  contrary  it  has 
been  shown  in  certain  cases  that  the  ions  have  the  same  color 
that  the  undissociated  molecule  has  before  the  rearrangement  of 
the  atoms  in  the  molecule  has  taken  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  regards  the  proper  use  of  indicators  it  is  necessary  simply  to 
bear  in  mind  how  salts  of  weak  acids  behave  in  the  presence  of 
stronger  acids  and  how  the  acids  themselves  behave  in  the  pre- 
sence of  alkali. 

The  number  of  indicators  which  have  been  discovered  and 
used  more  or  less  is  very  large,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
consider  only  methyl  orange,  Idcmaid,  litmiia  and  phenolphtha'- 
lein. 
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z.  Methyl  Orange.* 

Under  methyl  orange.  Lunge,  f  who  first  proposed  the  use  of 
this  mdicator,  understood  either  the  free  sulphonic  acid  of  dimethyl- 
amido-azo-benzene  or  its  sodium  or  ammonium  salt. 

In  the  free  state  the  free  sulphonic  acid  is  obtained  in  the  form 
of  reddish-violet  scales,  soluble  in  considerable  water.  If  some  of 
the  solid  is  dissolved  in  as  little  water  as  possible,  a  distinct  reddish- 
orange  colored  solution  is  obtained;  but  on  the  further  addition  of 
water  this  color  gradually  changes  to  yellow.  If  a  trace  of  an  acid 
is  added  to  the  yellow  solution,  it  becomes  red  again  and  on  further 
dilution  with  water  the  color  changes  to  orange  and  finally  to 
yellow  once  more,  if  too  much  acid  was  not  added.  This  color 
change  can  be  easily  explained. 

In  the  sensitive  neutral  solution  there  is  a  condition  of  equi- 
librium between  two  isomeric  forms  of  methyl  orange  as  expressed 
by  the  equation: 

HSO3  •  C6H4  •  N :  N .  C6H4N(CH3)  2?=^ 

?:±S03.C6H4NH.N:C6H4:N(CH3)a 


The  formula  on  the  left  represents  the  yellow  substance  and  the 
color  is  due  to  the  azo  group  N:N,  whereas  the  formula  on  the 
right  represents  the  red  substance  which  has  for  its  chromophor 
the  quinoid  group  :C6H4:.  The  formula  on  the  left  has  a  sul- 
phonic group  which  imparts  acid  properties  to  the  molecule  and 
at  the  other  end  is  an  N(CH3)2  group  which  has  weakly  basic 
properties.    The  formula  on  the  right,  therefore,  represents  an 


*  This*  dyestufT  is  known  commercially  as  helianthin,  orange  III,  tro- 
p&olin  D,  Poirrier's  orange  III,  dimethylaniline  orange,  mandarine  orange, 
and  gold  orange. 

tBerichte,  II  (1878),  p.  1944;  Zeitschr.  f.  eh.  Industrie,  1881,  p.  348; 
Handbuch  fUr  Sodaindustrie,  I  (1879),'  p.  52;   II  (1893),  p.  151. 
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inner  salt  inasmuch  as  the  acid  and  base  forming  groups  are  here 
united. 

The  sodium  salt  of  methyl  orange  is  yellow  and  has  the  formula 


NaSOa  •  C6H4N :  NC6H4N  (CH3)  2 

and  when  decomposed  by  acids  the  free  sulphonate  at  once  reverts 
to  the  red  form: 

S03-C6H4NH.N:C6H4:N(CH3)2 


Methyl  orange  is  an  excellent  indicator  for  weak  bases,  but 
cannot  be  used  for  the  titration  of  weak  acids.'*' 

If  it  is  desired  to  titrate  a  solution  containing  sodium  hydrox- 
ide with  a  tenth-normal  acid,  a  little  methyl  orange  is  added  to 
the  alkaline  solution  and  the  acid  is  added  until  the  solution  is 
colored  a  distinct  red.  The  latter  color  will  not  appear,  however, 
luitil  an  excess  of  the  acid  has  been  added.  This  causes  a  slight 
error  in  the  analysis  which  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  indicator  employed,  and  the  more  dilute  the  solution. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  weaker  the  acid  character  of  the  indi* 
cator  the  more  sensitive  it  will  be,  and  the  opposite  is  true  of  in* 
dicators  which  are  bases. 

From  what  has  been  said  the  following  rule  holds: 

In  any  titration  the  smallest  amount  possible  of  indicator 
should  be  used,  and  inasmuch  as  the  change  of  color  is  propor- 
tional to  the  concentration  and  not  to  the  absolute  amount  of 
acid  present,  the  titrated  solution  should  have  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  same  concentration  as  was  the  case  in  the  standardiza- 
tion of  the  normal  solution. 

When  a  normal  acid  is  used  for  the  titration,  the  change  of 
color  is  very  sharp  when  the  volume  of  the  solution  titrated 


♦a.  Stieglitz,  J.  Am.  Chera.  Soc.,  25,  1117. 
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amounts  to  about  100  c.e.  Even  with  a  fifth  nonnal  solution  the 
change  of  color  is  very  distinct,  but  less  so  with  tenth-normal 
solutions,  but  these  can  be  titrated  provided  the  standardization 
was  made  at  the  same  dilution  as  that  used  in  the  anal3rsis. 

How  is  it  with  the  end-point  in  the  titration  of  an  acid  with, 
an  alkaUne  hydroxide  solution? 

If  a  few  drops  of  methyl  orange  are  added  to  100  c.c.  of  water, 
the  latter  will  be  colored  distinctly  yellow.  If  we  imagine  that 
the  solution  contains  the  same  amoimt  of  gaseous  hydrochloric 
add  as  is  contained  in  10  c.c.  of  a  tenth-normal  solution  of  this 
acid,  the  solution  will  be  colored  a  deep  red.  In  order  that  the 
solution  shall  assume  its  original  yellow  color,  it  is  only  necessary. 

N 
to  add  exactly  10  c.c.  of  :r^  alkali  hydroxide  solution,  but  no  ex- 
cess of  alkali,  because  the  water  is  itself  sufficient  to  decompose 
the  dyestuff  sufficiently  to  produce  the  yellow  color. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  in 
the  analysis  whether  the  titration  is  completed  by  the  addition 
of  acid  or  by  the  addition  of  alkali.    In  the  former  case,  for  the 

N  '       N  ■ 

titration  of  T  c.c.  of  -r^  alkali  solution,  T+^  c.c.  of  -rrrr  acid  would 

be  necessary. 

Methyl  orange  is  more  sensitive  toward  alkali  than  it  is  toward 
acid,  but  many  prefer  to  finish  the  titration  by  the  addition  of 
acid,  for  most  eyes  can  detect  the  change  from  yellow  to  red  with 
greater  accuracy.  In  principle  it  is  more  accurate  to  accomplish 
the  titration  the  other  way,  as  was  recommended  by  F.  Glaser. 

Preparation  of  Methyl-orange  Solution, — ^The  solution  of  0.02 

gm.  of  sohd  methyl  orange  *  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  hot  water  is 

allowed   to    cool,   and    any  deposited   ineta-sulphonic    acid  is 

filtered  off. 

Use, — ^Methyl  orange  is  suitable  for  the  titration  of  strong 

acids  (HCl,  HNO,,  H^OJ  as  well  as  phosphoric  and  sulphurous 

acids.    Hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  can  be  titrated  with  this 

*  If  the  fiee  acid  is  not  at  hand,  0.022  gm.  of  the  sodium  salt  is  dissolved 

N 
in  100  C.C.  of  water,  0.67  c.c.  rg  HCl  is  added,  and  after  standing  some  time 

an^  depoeited  crystals  are  filtered  o£F. 
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indicator  with  a  sharper  end-point  than  is  the  case  with  sulphuric 
acid  If  free  phosphoric  acid  is  titrated  with  sodium  hydroxide 
using  this  indicator,  the  solution  changes  from  red  to  yeUow  when 
one-third  of  the  phosphoric  acid  has  been  neutralized: 

H,PO,+  NaOH = NaH,PO,+  H,0. 

.  The  primary  phosphates  are  neutral  toward  methyl  orange, 
while  the  secondary  and  tertiary  phosphates  react  alkahne  toward 
it.  With  half-normal  solutions,  the  end-point  of  the  reaction  is 
fairly  sharp,  with  tenth-normal  solutions  it  is  less  so;  in  the  latter 
case  an  excess  of  about  0.3  c.c.  of  the  tenth-normal  alkali  is  nec- 
essary to  cause  the  change  from  red  to  yellow. 

Sulphurous  Acid. — ^In  titrating  sulphurous  acid  with  sodium 
hydroxide,  the  yellow  color  is  obtained  when  half  the  acid  has 
been  neutraUzed, 

H^,+  NaOH = NaHSO,+  H,0, 

so  that  NaHSO,  is  neutral  toward  this  indicator. 

The  weak  acids  HCN,  CO,,  H,S,  AsjO,,  B,0„  CrO,  when  pres- 
ent  in  considerable  amount  do  not  act  upon  the  indicator.  COj 
and  HjS  produce  an  orange-red  coloration  only  when  present  in 
large  amounts.  For  this  reason  the  alkali  salts  of  these  acids  can 
be  titrated  with  accuracy  by  means  of  this  indicator. 

Organic  acids  cannot  be  titrated  ^ith  methyl  orange. 

The  strong  and  weak  bases  NaOH,  KOH,  NH,OH,  Ca(OH)^ 
Sr(OH)jBa(OH)j,  and  Mg(OH)j  can  be  titrated  with  great  accu- 
racy  by  means  of  this  indicator,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  amine 
bases  (methyl  and  ethyl  amines,  etc.);  on  the  other  hand,  such 
weak  bases  as  p3rridine,  aniline,  and  toluidine  caimot  be  titrated. 

Nitrous  acid  ordinarily  cannot  be  titrated  with  this  indicator 
because  the  acid  destroys  it.  If,  however,  an  excess  of  alkali  is 
first  added  to  the  solution  of  nitrous  acid,  then  the  methyl  orange, 
the  titration  can  be  accomplished  with  accuracy. 

B.    THE  SODIUM  SALT, 

N(CH,).--C.H,— N=N— C.H,SO,Na. 

This  sodium  salt  can  be  used  as  an  indicator  in  the  same  way 
as  the  free  acid;  it  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  com* 
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mercial  salt  often  contains  small  amounts  of  sodium  carbonate 
as  impurity^  which  causes  it  to  be  slightly  less  sensitive  than  the 
free  acid. 

The  change  of  the  yellow  color  of  the  solution  in  this  case 
takes  place  when  the  salt  has  been  decomposed  by  the  addition 
of  an  equivalent  amoimt  of  a  stronger  acid^  and  the  dissociation 
of  the  free  acid  diminished  by  increasing  the  concentration  of  the 
hydrogen  ions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  amount  of 
acid  necessary  to  effect  this  change  in  a  solution  containing  a 
drop  of  the  indicator  solution  is  inappreciable. 

2.  Lacmoid,  or  Resorcin  Blue, 

Lacmoid  is  prepared  by  heating  resorcin  with  sodiimi  nitrite 
at  not  too  high  a  temperature.  The  constitution  of  the  dye  has 
not  been  completely  established.  Pure  lacmoid  is  soluble  in 
water  (the  impure  product  is  difficultly  soluble),  but  more  soluble 
in  alcohol,  glacial  acetic  acid,  actone,  and  phenol,  and  less  so  in 
ether.  To  determine  whether  a  sample  of  commercial  lacmoid 
is  suitable  for  use  as  an  indicator,  a  little  of  it  is  boiled  with  water; 
if  the  water  is  colored  an  intense  and  beautiful  blue,  it  can  be 
used.  In  this  case  the  alcoholic  solution  will  be  of  a  pure  blue 
color,  and  not  with  a  tinge  of  violet,  as  is  the  case  with  the  impure 
substance. 

Preparation  of  Pure  Lacmoid. — The  solution  of  the  good  com- 
mercial product  in  hot  96  per  cent,  alcohol  is  filtered  and  allowed 
to  evaporate  in  vacuo  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Preparaiion  of  the  Indicator. — A  solution  is  used  containing 
0.2  gm.  of  the  purified  lacmoid  in  100  c.c.  of  alcohol. 

Behavior  of  Lacmoid  toward  Adda  and  Bases. — ^If  the  solution 
after  it  had  been  colored  reddish  by  acid  is  treated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  an  alkah  hydroxide,  the  red  color  is  gradually  changed 
to  a  violet-red,  and  on  further  addition  of  alkali,  it  suddenly 
changes  to  a  pure  blue.  If  the  \dolet  solution  is  diluted  with 
considerable  water,  it  becomes  Mue. 

Uses. — ^Lacmoid  is  suitable  for  the  titration  of  strong  acids 
and  bases  as  well  as  for  ammonia,  but  is  not  suited  for  the  titration 
of  nitrous  add  or  weak  acids. 
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3.  Litmus. 


The  chief  coloriog  principle  of  litmus,  the  azolitmin,  is  a  dark- 
brown  powder  only  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  With  alkalies  it  forms  a  readily  soluble  blue 
salt.  Besides  the  azolitmin,  there  are  other  dyestuflFs  present  in 
litmus  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  with  a  red  color. 

Commercial  litmus  is  obtained  in  small  cubes  mixed  with  con- 
siderable calcium  carbonate;  the  dyestuffs  are  then  in  the  form 
of  their  calcium  salts,  soluble  in  water.  If  the  commercial  mate- 
rial is  dissolved  in  water,  a  solution  of  blue  and  reddish-violet 
coloring  matter  is  obtained,  which  becomes  red  on  the  addition  of 
Acid.  On  making  alkaline  again,  a  pure  blue  color  is  not  obtained 
^t  first,  but  a  reddish-violet,  which  becomes  blue  on  the  addition 
*of  considerable  alkali.  Such  a  solution,  therefore,  is  far  from 
ibeing  a  sensitive  indicator  and  cannot  be  used  for  accurate  work. 
9l  nmnber  of  different  methods  have  been  proposed  for  obtaining 
a  sensitive  litmus  solution,  and  that  of  F.  Mohr*  will  be  de* 
scribed. 

Purification  of  Litmus. — ^The  cubes  of  litmus  are  placed  in  a 
porcelain  dish  (without  powdering),  covered  with  85  per  cent,  alcohol, 
and  digested  on  the  water-bath  for  some  time  with  frequent  stirring. 
The  solution  is  decanted  off  and  the  operation  is  repeated  three 
times.  By  this  means  the  undesired  coloring  matter  is  removed. 
The  residue  is  now  extracted  with  hot  water,  and  as  it  is  very 
difficult  to  filter  the  solution,  it  is  poured  into  a  tall  cylinder,  and 
after  standing  several  da3rs  the  clear  liquid  is  siphoned  off.  The 
solution  is  concentrated  to  about  one-third  of  its  volume  and  acidified 
with  acetic  acid  in  order  to  decompose  the  potassium  carbonate 
present.  It  is  then  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistency  upon  the 
water-bath  and  the  mass  covered  with  a  large  amount  of  90  per  cent 
alcohol.  By  this  means  the  blue  coloring  matter  is  precipitated, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  violet  substance  remains  in  solution 
with  the  potassium  acetate.  The  residue  is  filtered  off  and  dis- 
solved in  sufficient  hot  water  so  that  three  drops  of  the  solution 


♦  Lehrbuch  der  Chemisch-Aimlytische  Titrinnethode. 
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will   be    necessary   to    impart   a  distinct  color  to   50  c^c.  of 
water. 

Use, — Litmus  can  be  used  for  the  titration  of  inorganic 
and  strong  organic  acids,  alkali  and  alkaline-oarth  hydroxides, 
and  ammonia,  as  well  as  for  the  titratioQ  of  carbonates  ia 
hot  solution. 

4.  Phenolphthalein. 

Phenolphthalein  is  a  very  weak  acid  forming  red  salts  which 
contain  the  strongly  chromophoric  quinoid  group  :C6H4:.  The 
free  acid,  however,  is  unstable  and  when  set  free  from  one  of  its 
colored  salts  reverts  instantly  into  a  colorless  lactoid  form, 
containing  no  chromophor  group : 


HOOC .  C6H4  •  C(C6H40H) :  C6H4 :  O^^OOC  •  C6H4  •  C(CoH40H)2 

I ^1 


In  the  case  of  the  free  acid,  therefore,  the  condition  of  equi- 
librium favors  the  lactoid  form  and  only  minimal  traces  of  the 
quinoid  acid  are  present.  This  trace  of  quinoid  acid  is  ionized 
and  is  in  equilibrium  with  its  ions : 

HOOC .  CeH4 .  C(C6H40H) :  C6H4 :  O^ 

#±H-  +  OOC .  C6H4  •  C(CeH40H) :  C6H4 : 0' 

The  addition  of  an  alkali  causes  the  hydrogen  -ons  to  disappear, 
so  that  more  of  the  quinoid  molecules  must  be  ionized  to  preserve 
equilibrium,  and  the  quinoid  molecules  in  turn  be  reproduced  from 
the  lactoid  as  fast  as  the  former  are  converted  into  the  salt. 
Phenolphthalein  is  a  very  sensitive  indicator  towards  acids,  but 
on  account  of  being  such  a  weak  acid  it  does  not  form  stable 
salts  with  weak  bases. 

Preparation  of  the  Indicaior. — One  gram  of  pure  phenolphthalein 
is  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  86%  alcohol. 
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Uses, — ^Phenolphthalein  is  particularly  siiited  for  the  titration 
of  organic  and  inorganic  acids  and  strong  bases,  but  not  for  the 
titration  of  ammonia. 

If  the  red-colored  solution  containing  phenolphthalein  and  a 
fittle  alkali  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  concentrated  alkali  hydrox- 
ide solution,  the  red  color  disappears,  but  returns  on  diluting  the 
solution  with  water.  Phenolphthalein,  therefore,  cannot  be  used 
as  an  indicator  for  the  titration  of  concentrated  alkali  without 
previous  dilution  with  water. 

Phenolphthalein  is  the  most  sensitive  indicator  we  possess 
toward  acids,  far  more  sensitive  than  methyl  orange,  for  in  this 
case  not  only  can  the  presence  of  weak  acids  be  detected,  but  very 
small  amounts  can  be  titrated  with  accuracy. 

Ordinary  distilled  water  usually  contains  carbon  dioxide,  as 

N 
can  be  shown  by  slowly  adding  —  barimn  hydroxide  solution,  drop 

by  drop,  to  100  c.c.  of  water  containing  a  drop  of  the  indicator 
solution.  Where  the  alkali  first  meets  the  water,  a  red  color  is 
produced  which  disappears  on  stirring,  so  that  often  as  much  as 
.0.5  to  1.8  c.c.  of  the  alkali  must  be  added  before  a  permanent  red 
color  is^phtained.  The  disappearance  of  the  red  shows  the  pres- 
ence of  acid  (in  this  case  carbonic  acid),  and  its  amount  corre- 
sponds to  the  alkali  neutralized. 

Phosphoric  Acid. — If  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  containing 
phenolphthalein  is  titrated  with  normal  sodium  hj^droxide  solu- 
tion, a  permanent  coloration  is  produced  when  two-thirds  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  neutralized : 

H,PO,+ 2NaOH  =  Na3HP04+  2H,0. 

Apparently  Na^HPO^  reacts  neutral  toward  phenophthalein, 
l)ut  this  is  not  quite  correct,  for  a  pure  solution  of  disodium  phos- 
phate is  colored  by  phenolphthaldn  a  pale  pink,  and  on  diluting 
with  water  the  intensity  of  the  color  increases  owing  to  progres- 
sive hydrolysis: 

Nkj  HPO,+  H  OH  ^  NaOH'  +  Na  H,PO,, 

During  the  titration  of  phosphoric  acid  with  sodium  hydrox- 
ide, a  pale-pink  color  is  obtained  somewhat  too  soon,  and  this  color 
gradually  increases  in  intensity  until  finally  a  maximum  is  reached ; 
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the  latter  point  is  taken  as  the  end-point.  It  is  possible  that  this 
hydrolysis  could  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  large  excess  of 
sodium  chloride  and  cooling  to  about  zero  Centigrade. 

Cfarbcmic  Acid. — If  the  solution  of  a  neutral  alkali  carbonate 
is  treated  with  phenolphthalein  a  red  color  is  obtained,  showing 
the  presence  of  hydroxyl  ions  in  the  solution,  due  to  hydrolysis: 

Na  Na  CO3+  H  6H?:±Na  6h+  Na  HCO3. 

If  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  such  a  solution  which  is  not 
too  dilute  and  is  at  a  temperature  of  0®  C,  decolorization 
is  effected  when  half  of  the  soda  has  been  neutralized.  At  ordi- 
nary temperatures  a  sharp  end-point  cannot  be  obtained;  the 
color  gradually  fades.  Pure  sodium  bicarbonate  dissolved  in 
ice-cold  water  is  not  colored  by  the  addition  of  phenolphthalein; 
if  it  is  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  room  it  turns  red,  but 
on  cooling  the  color  disappears  (Kiister). 

Sihcic  acid  seems  to  be  without  influence  upon  phenolphtha- 
lein, for  alkali  silicates  (the  water-glasses)  can  be  titrated  with 
accuracy. 

Chromic  Acid  and  Acid  Chromates  are  changed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  alkali  to  neutral  chromates  and  the  latter  have  no  action 
upon  phenolphthalein. 

Alkali  aluminates  can  be  titrated  accurately  with  this  indicator; 
for  aluminium  hydroxide  does  not  affect  it. 

Almost  all  the  problems  involved  in  acidimetry  and  alkalim- 
etry can  be  solved  by  the  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
indicators:  methyl  orange  and  phenolphthalein.  For  further 
information  with  regard  to  the  countless  other  indicators  which 
have  been  proposed,  the  student  is  referred  to  Glaser's  **Indica- 
toren  der  Acidimetrie  und  Alkaliraetrie,"  Wiesbaden,  1901.* 

NORMAL  SOLUTIONS. 

For  the  standardization  of  the  solutions  used  in  acidimetry 
and  alkalimetry,  a  great  many  different  methods  have  been  pro- 
posed, all  of  which  more  or  less  satisfactorily  answer  the  purpose. 
It  was  Gay-Lussac  who  first  proposed  the  use  of  chemically-pure, 
calcined  sodium  carbonate,  and    n  simplicity  and  accuracy  this 


*  See  also  J.  Wagner,  Zeitschr.  fur  anorg.  Chem.,  XXVII  (1901),  p.  13& 
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method  has  never  been  excelled,*  so  that  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  its  description. 

The  chemically-pure  sodium  carbonate  must  form  a  clear  solu* 
tion  with  water  and  should  contain  neither  sulphuric  nor  hydro* 
chloric  acids.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  the  pure  substance  com- 
mercially, but  as  a  rule  it  must  be  purified.  For  this  purpose 
about  300  gms.  of  crystallized  sodium  carbonate  are  dissolved  in 
250  c.c.  of  water  at  25-30°  C,  and  quickly  filtered  into  a  two-liter 
flask  of  Jena  glass.  After  replacing  the  air  by  carbon  dioxide,  t 
the  flask  is  closed  by  means  of  a  perforated  rubber  stopper  through 
wh'ch  a  short,  right-angled  glass  tube  is  passed,  and  the  latter  is 
connected  by  means  of  a  long  piece  of  rubber  tubing  with  a 
Kipp-carbon  dioxide  generator.  The  contents  of  the  flask  are 
shaken  until  no  more  carbon  dioxide  will  be  absorbed;  this  usu- 
ally takes  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  In  proportion 
as  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed,  sodium  bicarbonate  is  deposited. 
The  solution  is  cooled  to  0°  C,  while  the  carbon  dioxide  is  continu- 
ally passed  through  it.  the  thick  mass  of  crystals  is  transferred  to  a 
filter-plate  which  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  hardened  filter-paper  and 
sucked  as  dry  as  possible.  The  sodium  bicarbonate  thus  obtained 
often  contains  considerable  chloride  and  sulphate.  It  is  washed 
back  into  the  flask  by  means  of  50  c.c.  of  distilled  water  (that  has 
been  cooled  to  0^  C.  and  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide),  vigor- 
ously shaken,  and  the  mother-liquor  once  more  removed  by  suc- 
tion. This  operation  is  repeated  imtil  finally  3  gms.  of  the  salt 
wiU  no  longer  give  the  test  for  chlorides  or  sulphates. 

The  pure  sodium  bicarbonate  thus  obtained  is  dried  on  the 
water-bath  and  preserved  for  further  use  in  a  ti^tly-stoppered 
bottle. 


*  According  to  S6rensen,  the  standardization  takes  place  with  equal 
accuracy  by  ineans  of  anhydrous  sodium  oxalate  which  after  weighing  is 
heated  until  the  carbonate  is  formed ;  of.  page  555. 

t  The  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  through  a  solution  containing  sodium 
bicarbonate  before  it  reaches  the  fltisk. 
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Honnal  Hydrochloric  Acid* 

1000  c.c.  contain  1  HCl  * 36.468  gms. 

Pure,  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  diluted  until  its  spe* 
eific  gravity  is  about  1.020,  and  in  this  way  a  solution  is  obtained 
that  is  slightly  more  than  normal  in  strength.  To  obtain  an  ex* 
actly  normal  solution,  it  is  titrated  against  a  weighed  amount  of 
chemically-pure  sodium  carbonate,  and  from  the  result  obtained 
the  amount  of  water  to  be  added  can  be  computed.  About  8 
gms.  of  the  pure,  drynsodium  bicarbonate  are  placed  in  a  large  plati- 
niun  crucible,  and  the  latter  is  inserted  in  an  inclined  position 
within  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  asbestos  board  and  over  a  small  flame 
(cf.  p.  320).  The  contents  of  the  crucible  are  stirred  frequently 
with  a  short  piece  of  heavy  platinum  wire,  and  only  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible  is  heated  to  redness.  The  mass  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  sinter  together  or  fuse,  for  in  that  way  an  appreciable 
amoimt  of  the  normal  carbonate  would  be  decomposed.  After 
heating  for  about  half  an  hour  the  crucible  is  cooled  in  a  desicca- 
tor, weighed,  and  to  make  sure  that  a  constant  weight  has  been 
obtained,  the  heating  is  repeated  once  or  twice  more.* 

The  amount  necessary  to  neutralize  35-40  c.c.f  of  normal  acid 
(about  2  gms.)  is  weighed  out  from  a  glass-stoppered  weighing- 
tube  into  a  beaker,  dissolved  in  about  100  c.c.  of  distilled  water, 
and  enough  methyl  orange  is  added  (from  5-6  drops)  to  impart  a 
pale-yellow  color  to  the  solution.  The  hydrochloric  acid  at  17- 
18^  C.  is  added  from  a  burette,  with  constant  stirring,  imtil  the 
color  of  the  solution  is  changed  from  yellow  to  orange.    The 

*  If  it  is  feared  that  some  of  the  carbon  dioxide  may  be  expelled  from  the 
normal  carbonate,  the  bicarbonate  may  be  heated  for  half  an  hour  at  270- 
300^.  This  can  be  easily  accomplished  by  embedding  the  platinum  crucible, 
which  contains  the  bicarbonate,  in  sand,  so  that  the  latter  extends  up  on  the 
outside  of  the  crucible  as  high  as  the  bicarbonate  on  the  inside,  and  then 
heat  slowly  to  230®.  The  heating  is  then  continued  for  about  half  an  hour,  but 
taking  care  that  the  thermometer  in  the  sand  beside  the  crucible  does  not 
register  above  300*. 

t  It  is  best  not  to  weigh  out  more  substance  than  can  be  titrated  with 
one  burettef ul,  and  not  too  small  an  amoimt  should  be  taken,  for  in  the  latter 
case  the  error  in  reading  is  too  great. 
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burette  is  then  read  and  a  drop  more  of  the  acid  is  added  to  see 
whether  this  will  produce  a  pure  pink  color.  If  this  is  not  the  case, 
more  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  until  this  point  is  reached,  and 
in  this  way  the  nimiber  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  acid  that  are 
required  to  neutralize  the  weighed  amount  of  the  sodium  carbo- 
nate is  determined.  Assuming  that  for  the  neutralization  of 
2.1132  gms.  of  Na2C03,  39,20  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  19*^  were 
necessary,  how  strong  is  the  acid? 

If  the  acid  were  exactly  normal,  according  to  definition  (p. 

490)  1000  c.c.  would  neutralize  t^5^  =  12|29= 53.00  gms.  of 

sodium  carbonate,  so  that  the  amount  weighed  out  would  require 
for  neutralization  at  15^ 

53.00: 1000  «  2.1 13  :a: 

This  would  be  equivalent  to  39.90  c.c.  at  19*^. 

As,  however,  only  39.20  c.c.  were  necessary  it  is  evident  that 
our  solution  is  too  strong,  and  for  each  39.20  c.c.  of  the  acid, 
39.90-39.20=0.70  c.c.  of  water  must  be  added  to  make  it  normal, 
and  to  1  liter: 

39.2 : 0.70  « 1000  :x 
700 


39.2 


« 17.86  c.c.  water. 


A  perfectly  dry  liter  flask  is,  therefore,  filled  exactly  to  the 
mark  with  acid,  and  17.9  c.c.  of  water  are  added  from  a  burette 
(or  measuring-pipette),  the  solution  Is  thoroughly  mixed,  and  the 
strength  of  the  solution  is  verified  by  a  second  titration  with  a 
weighed  amount  of  sodium  carbonate.  Further,  it  is  to  be  rec- 
ommended that  the  beginner  should  convince  himself  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  result  by  determining  the  amount  of  chlorine  present 
gravimetrically  as  silver  chloride.  10  c.c.  of  normal  acid  yield 
1.4338  gms.  AgCl. 
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For  practical  purposes  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  spend  the 
time  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  an  exactly  normal  solution^ 
but  its  normality  ♦  is  determined,  and  if  the  number  of  cubic  centi- 
meters used  is  multiplied  by  this  factor,  the  corresponding  amount 
of  normal  solution  will  be  obtained.  Thus  in  the  above  case  39.20 
c.c.  of  add  were  used  to  do  the  work  that  would  require  39.90  c.c. 

of  normal  acid.    The  solution  is,  therefore,      '     =1.018  N.    Or, 

if  instead  of  using  40.10  c.c.  it  was  found  that  40.15  c.c.  of  acid 

40  10 
were  required,  the  solution  would  be     '^,=0.9987  N.    Whatever 

the  normality  may  be,  it  is  written  upon  a  label  and  pasted  upon 
the  bottle  containing  the  acid. 

For  most  purposes,  a  normal  solution  is  too  strong,  so  that 
^,  I  and  -]V  ^  solutions  are  used.  Obviously  a  tenth-nonnal  solu- 
tion can  be  prepared  by  diluting  100  c.c.  of  a  normal  solution  to 
1  liter,  etc. 

N 
In  order  to  titrate  a  -rrr  acid  solution  with  sodium  carbonate 
i  10 

about  0.2  gm.  of  the  salt  is  placed  in  a  white  porcelain  dish  and  dis- 
solved in  50  c.c.  of  water,  methyl  orange  is  added  until  a  pale-yellow 
color  is  obtained,  and  acid  is  added  until  the  color  becomes  orange. 
The  carbon  dioxide  is  then  expelled  by  heating  to  boiling,  after  which 
the  solution  is  cooled  and  once  more  titrated  until  an  orange  color 
is  obtained;  the  second  titration  requires  but  about  0.1-0.2  c.c. 
more,  but  in  this  way  the  correct  end-point  is  obtained.  At  this 
dilution,  the  carbon  dioxide  exerts  an  imperceptible  action  upon 
the  indicator. 

Hormal  Hitric  and  Sulphuric  Acid  Solutions. 

These  are  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  was  described  in  the 
preparation  of  normal  hydrochloric  acid. 


*  By  normality  is  understooi  the  relation  to  a  normal  solution. 
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—  Oxalic  Acid. 

10 

^Ann              *  •    HA04  4-2H,0    126.06     ^  ,^« 
1000  c.c.  contain     *  '  *  2_  -     ^     «=  6.303  gms. 

An  oxalic  acid  solution  of  this  strength  can  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  exactly  6.303  gms.  of  pure,  crystallized  oxalic  acid  in 
water  at  17*^.5  and  diluting  to  a  volume  of  1  liter.  The  com- 
mercial acid,  however,  must  alwa3rs  be  purified. 

The  chief  impurities  found  in  the  commercial  product  are  cal- 
cium and  potassium  oxalates.  In  order  to  remove  these  salts,  500 
gms.  are  dissolved  in  500  c.c.  of  pure,  boiling  hydrochloric  acid 
of  specific  gravity  1.075  in  a  porcelain  dish.  If  an  insoluble  resi- 
due should  be  obtained ,  the  solution  is  filtered  through  a  hot-\vater 
funnel  and  the  filtrate  received  in  a  porcelain  evaporating-dish, 
the  latter  placed  upon  ice  and  cooled  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
fine  crystals  thus  obtained  are  placed  in  a  funnel  provided  with  a 
platinum  cone  and  the  mother-liquor  completely  removed  by  suc- 
tion. The  above  process  is  repeated,  and  the  crystals  obtained* 
the  second  time  are  washed  with  a  little  ice-cold  water,  re- 
crystallized  three  times  from  hot  water,  and  their  purity  tested. 
A  solution  of  2  gms.  of  the  purified  acid  should  give  no  sign 
of  a  turbidity  with  silver  nitrate,  and  another  portion  of  5  gms. 
should  leave  no  weighable  residue  after  ignition  in  a  weighed 
platinum  dish.  After  having  been  dried  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible by  suction,  the  crystals  are  spread  out  upon  several  layers 
of  blotting-paper  and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  air  for  several  days; 
they  then  have  the  formula  H2C2O4  +  2H2O.    The  strength  of  the 

solution  is  tested  by  titration  with  ^sodium  hydroxide  solution(see 

N 

p.  513)  or  with  —  potassium  permanganate  solution  (see  p.  006). 
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Normal  Sodium  Hydroxide  Solution. 

1000  C.C.  contain  1  XaOHB 40.01  gms. 

About  45  gms.  of  the  commercial  caustic  soda  are  roughly 
weighed  out,  the  carbonate  on  the  surface  is  washed  off  as  much  as 
possible  by  a  stream  of  water  from  the  wash-bottle,  and  the  alkali 
is  dissolved  in  a  little  more  than  a  liter  of  water.  The  solution  is 
then  allowed  to  stand  for  about  one  hour  beside  the  hydrochloric 
acid  against  which  it  is  to  be  titrated,  in  order  that  both  solutions 
may  be  at  the  same  temperature.  About  40  c.c.  of  the  solution  are 
measured  oflF  from  a  burette,  and  titrated  with  normal  hydrochloric 
acid  after  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  methyl  orange  solution. 
The  titration  is  repeated  several  times  with  fresh  amounts  of  the 
sodium  hydroxide  and  from  the  mean  of  the  results  the  amount  of 
water  to  be  added  is  calculated.    If,  for  example, 

40  c.c.  NaOH =41.23  c.c.  N.  HO, 

it  is  evident  that  1.23  c.c.  of  water  must  be  added  to  each  40  c.c, 
of  the  alkali  to  make  the  solution  exactly  normal,  and  for  one  liter 

40: 1.23  =  1000  :x 

1230    «^  -- 
x=  — iTT  =30.75  c.c.  water, 
40 

After  the  solution  has  been  diluted  with  water  until  it  is  exactly 

normal,  it  must  be  tested  once  more  with  the  hydrochloric  acid, 

and  from  it  tenth-normal  and  fifth-normal  hydroxide  solutions 

can  be  prepared. 

The  solutions  thus  obtained  always  contain  carbonate,  so  that 

they  are  not  suitable  for  titration  with  phenolphthalein,  but  with 

methyl  orange  the  results  obtained  are  the  same  as  if  all  of  the 

sodium   was   present   as   the  hydroxide.    With  phenolphthalein 

accurate  results  can  be  obtained  from  a  boiling-hot  solution,  or  by 

preparing  a  solution  of  alkali  free  from  carbonate. 
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Titration  of  Alkali  containing  Carbonate  with  Phenolphthalein  in 

Hot  Solviiona. 

The  alkali  is  measured  into  a  porcelain  dish,  a  drop  of  phenol- 
phthalein  added,  and  hydrochloric  acid  of  approximately  the  same 
strength  s  run  into  the  solution  until  the  red  color  disappears. 

The  solution  is  then  heated  to  boiling,  when  the  red  color 

soon  reappears;  it  is  cooled  by  placing  the  dish  in  cold  water,* 

hydrochloric   acid    is   again   added   imtil  decolorized,   and   the 

process  is  repeated  until  finally  the  red  color  does  not  reap* 

pear  on  boiling.     This  method  of  titration  is  tedious,  but  the 

N 
results  obtained  are  accurate.    On  titrating  -rrr  acids  with  methyl 

orange  as  indicator,  there  is  no  sharp  change  from  yellow  to 
pink,  as  is  the  case  with  normal  and  half-normal  solutions,  but 
first  a  brownish-orange  color  is  obtained  which  becomes  pink  on 
the  addition  of  more  acid.  The  correct  end-point  is  the  change 
from  yellow  to  yellowish  brown.  Only  when  considerable  car- 
bonate is  present  will  this  change  occur  before  enough  acid  has 
been  added,  for  in  this  case  the  carbon  dioxide  exerts  an  action 
upon  the  methyl  orange. 

The  disturbing  action  of  carbon  dioxide  is  best  prevented  by 
first  titrating  in  the  cold,  then  heating  to  boiling  to  remove  the 
carbon  dioxide,  again  titrating  the  cold  solution  with  acid.  If 
only  a  small  amount  of  carbonate  is  present,  it  exerts  no  appre- 
ciable e£fect  upon  methyl  orange. 

The  titration  of  oxalic  acid  with  alkali  which  contains  carbonate 
is  best  effected  with  phenolphthalein  in  hot  solution.  The  process 
is  carried  out  as  follows:  About  40  c.c.  of  the  sodium  hydroxide 
are  accurately  measured  into  a  porcelain  dish,  a  few  drops  of 
phenolphthalein  added,  and  oxalic  acid  run  in  from  a  burette 
until  the  solution  is  decolorized. 

The  solution  is  then  heated  to  boiling  upon  the  water  bath 
until  the  red  color  reappears,  whereupon  it  is  decolorized  by 

*  With  phenolphthaleSn  the  titration  can  be  finished  in  the  hot  8olu* 
tion,  but  the  end-point  is  not  so  sharp. 
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oxalic  acid  and  the  process  continued  until  finally  the  color  does 
not  reappear  on  heating  the  solution.  This  point  is  reached, 
however,  only  after  the  solution  has  been  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  the  residue  taken  up  with  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled 
water.  A  slight  red  color  will  appear  after  this  first  evaporation 
but  it  will  be  discharged  by  the  fraction  of  a  drop  of  oxalic  acid 
and  will  not  reappear  upon  a  second  evaporation. 

Remark. — Formerly  the  author  was  accustomed  to  heat  the 
oxalic  acid  solution  over  a  free  flame,  but  since  Christie  has  found 
in  this  laboratory  that  it  was  impossible  to  reach  an  end  point  in 
this  way,  the  use  of  a  free  flame  has  been  avoided. 

Sdrensen  met  with  the  same  difficulty  and  attributed  the 
reappearance  of  the  red  color  to  the  following  reaction  having 
taken  place: 

2Na2C204  +  H2O = Na2C03 + 2HC00Na + CO2 

Sodium  formate 

It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that  this  reappearance  of 
the  red  color  after  the  alkali  is  all  neutralized  is  not  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  sodium  oxalate  in  the  solution  but  to  its  being 
overheated  on  the  sides  of  the  dish,  whereby  it  is  decomposed  into 
sodium  carbonate  and  carbon  monoxide: 

Na2C204 = Na2C03 + CO 

Such  a  decomposition  does  not  occur  when  the  heating  takes 
place  upon  a  water  bath. 


Preparation  of  Sodium  Hydroxide  Solution  Free  from  Carbonate. 

This  is  best  effected  as  proposed  by  Kuster.*  About  40  c.c.  of 
pure  alcohol  is  placed  in  a  small  round-bottomed  flask,  heated  to 
boiling  on  the  water-bath,  and  little  by  little  2.5  gms.  of  bright 
metallic  sodium  are  added,  the  latter  being  freed  from  petroleum 


*  Zeit.  f.  anorg.  Chem.,  13,  134. 
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by   rubbing  between  pieces  of  blotting-paper.    The  reaction  be- 
It  tween  the  boiling  alcohol  and  the 

sodium  is  at  first  very  violent  and 
large  amounts  of  hydrogen  and 
alcohol  vapors  are  evolved.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  flask  is,  there- 
fore, kept  covered  with  a  watch- 
glass.  Gradually  the  reaction  be- 
gins to  diminish  and  finally  stops. 
In  the  flask  there  will  be  a  deposit 
of  sodium  alcoholate  and  some 
undissolved  sodium  on  account  of 
the  insufficient  amount  of  alcohol. 
Small  amounts  of  water  free  from 
carbon  dioxide*  are  now  added, 
a  test-tube  full  at  a  time.  The 
alcohol  is  almost  all  boiled  away, 
and  in  order  to  completely  remove 
it,  a  current  of  air  free  from  car- 
bon dioxide  is  passed  through  the 
solution  until  the  odor  of  alco- 
hol can  no  longer  be  detected. 
The  solution  is  then  quickly 
cooled  by  the  addition  of  water 
free  from  carbon  dioxide,  imme- 
diately placed  in  a  liter  flask,  and 
y,Q  jg_  diluted   to   the   mark   with   pure 

water  at  17-18°  C.  This  solution 
nill  give  the  same  value  when  titrated  nitb  phenolphthalein  in  a  cold 
solution  as  when  the  latter  is  hot.t  With  methyl  orange  correct 
results  are  abo  obtained  if  the  orange  coior  is  taken  as  the  end-point. 
Such  a  solution  quickly  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air. 
In  order  to  prevent  this,  it  is  placed  in  a  bottle  as  shown  in  Fig. 

•  This  ij  acwnnplished  by  boiling  the  water  while  a  euirent  of  air  free 
trom  rarboD  dioxide  is  pawed  through  it. 

t  Provided  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  waa  prepared  with  water  free 
Irom  cBrfoonat«,  otberviae  too  little  acid  will  be  neceswy  when  tb«  titntioD 
takes  place  !□  the  cold. 
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78  which  is  connected  with  a  soda-lime  tube,  N,  and  with  the  burette 
by  means  of  the  tubes  p  and  r.  The  burette  is  filled  by  squeezing 
the  tube  at  a.  In  this  way  a  solution  can  be  kept  free  from 
carbon  dioxide  for  a  long  time.  In  order  to  determine  whether 
the  solution  is  free  from  carbonate,  two  paraUel  titrations  are  made 
with  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator,  one  in  the  cold  and  the 
other  in  the  hot  solution.  If  the  results  agree  the  solution  is  free 
from  carbonate.  Otherwise  it  is  necessary  either  to  prepare  a  fresh 
solution  or  to  make  a  corresponding  correction  in  each  analysis 
after  determining  the  amoimt  of  carbonate  present  as  described 
on  p.  523. 

In  many  cases  it  is  better  to  use  a  ^  normal  barium  hydrox- 
ide solution;  as  long  as  it  remains  clear  it  is  free  from  carbonate. 

N 
Preparation  of  —  Barium  Hydroxide  Solution, 

,,,^              .,    Ba(OH),4-8H,0     315.51     ,,,,^ 
1000  c.c.  contain ^ ^  =  =  15.776  gms. 

The  crystallized  barium  hydroxide  of  commerce  always  con- 
tains barium  carbonate,  so  that  the  solution  cannot  be  prepared 
by  simply  weighing  out  the  necessary  amount  and  diluting  to  1 
liter.  About  20  gms.  of  the  commercial  product  are  dissolved  in 
the  necessary  amount  of  distilled  water  within  a  large  flask.  The 
flask  is  closed  and  shaken  until  the  crystals  have  completely  dis- 
appeared and  a  light,  insoluble  powder  of  barium  carbonate 
remains.  The  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  for  two  days,  until  the 
barium  carbonate  has  completely  settled,  when  it  is  siphoned  into 
a  bottle  through  which  a  current  of  air  free  from  carbon  dioxide  has 
been  passed  for  two  hours  previous,  after  which  the  bottle  is  con- 
nected with  a  soda-lime  tube  and  with  the  burette  as  shown  in 

N 
Fig.  78.     For    the    titration,  50  c.c.  ^  hydrochloric   acid    are 

placed  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask,  a  little  phenolphthaldfn  is  added, 

and  the  solution  titrated  by  the  addition  of  the  barium  hydroxide 

solution.    The  normality  found  should  be  written  upon  the  label, 

N 
It  is  not  advisable  to  make  the  solution  exactly  — ,  for  it  usu- 

JL\J 

ally  becomes  turbid  on  dilution. 
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A.  Alkaldcetrt. 

I.  Determination  of  Alkali  Hydroxides. 

Rvle. — If  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  is  a  solid,  an  accurately 
weighed  amount  is  dissolved  in  enough  water  so  that  the  solution 
is  at  about  the  same  concentration  as  that  of  the  acid  to  be  used 
in  the  titration.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  solution  of  an  alkali 
hydroxide  in  water  is  to  be  analyzed,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
solution  is  determined  by  weighing  in  a  pycnometer  or  by  means 
of  an  areometer^  and  then  diluted  to  the  amount  desired. 

(a)  Determination  of  Sodium  Hydroxide  in  Commercial 

Caustic  Soda^ 

NaOH- 40-01. 

N 
For   the   titration    a  —  hydrochloric  acid    solution   can  be 

N 
used.     Consequently  in  this  case  an  approximately  t^t   normal 

solution  of  the  alkali  is  prepared.    As  sodium  h^^droxide  absorbs 

water  and  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air.  the  sample  for  analysis  is 

weighed  out  in  a  tared  watch-glass  and  dissolved  in  water  to  a 

definite  volume.    After  thoroughly  mixing  the  solution  a  pipetted 

portion  is  treated  with  methyl  orange  and  titrated  in  the  cold  with 

N 

—  hydrochloric  acid. 


Examjde. — 4.6623  gms.  sodium  hydroxide  were  dissolved  in 
1000  c.c.  of  solution  and  25  c.c.  of  the  latter,  corresponding  to 

N 
0.11656  gm.  sodium    hydroxide,  required  28.66  c.c.  —    hydro- 
chloric acid  for  neutralization. 

N 
Since  1000  c.c.  of  ttt  acid  correspond  to  4.001  gms.  NaOH, 

N  4  001 

it  is  evident  that  1  c.c.  ^  acid=  ^^  =0.004006  gm.  XaOH,  and 

28.66  c.c.  ^  acid  correspond  to  0.004001  X  28.66  =  0.1 147  gm.NaOH. 
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This  amoirnt  of  NaOH  was  contained  in  25  c.c.  of  solution, 
equivalent  to  0.1166  gm.  of  the  solid  substance,  so  that  the  per 
cent,  of  sodium  hydroxide  present  can  be  calculated: 

0.1166:0.1147=  100:  J 

^=/rTl^=  98.38  per  cent.  NaOH. 
0.1166  '^ 

(b)  DeUrminaiion  of  Sodium  Hydroxide  Present  in  Caustic 

Soda  Solution, 

N 
For  the  titration  assume  that  a  -^  solution  is  at  hands 

NaOH 
1000  c.c.  -i^^~i=i=20.00  gms.  NaOH, 

The  alkali  solution  to  be  analyzed  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.2S5 
at  15^  C,  and  by  consulting  the  table  (see  the  supplement)  we 
find  that  the  solution  should  contain  25.80  per  .cent.  NaOH  by 
weight;  i.e.,  100  gms.  of  the  solution  should  contain  25.80  gms. 
NaOH.  Usually  instead  of  weighing  out  the  solution  it  is  meas- 
ured and  the  per  cent,  by  volume  is  computed. 

As  128.5  gms.  of  the  alkali  occupy  a  volume  of  100  c.c.  we  have 

100:25.8= 128.5:x 

x=- 33.153  gms.  NaOH  in  100  c.c. 

N 
Now  as  1  liter  of  -^  sodium  hydroxide  contains  20.00  gms.  NaOH, 

we  can  compute  how  much  of  the  alkali  must  be  taken  to  be  di« 

N 
luted  to  1000  c.c.  in  order  to  make  a  -^  solution: 

100:33.153  =x:20.00 
2003 


33.153 


=60.32  c.c. 


We  measure,  therefore,  60  c.c.  into  a  liter  flask,  dilute  with 
water  just  to  the  mark,  shake  thoroughly,  and  by  means  of  a  pi- 
pette 25  c.c.  of  the  solution  are  removed  and  titrated  with  half- 
normal  acid,  using  methyl  orange  as  an  indicator. 
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N 
Assume  that  25  c.c.  of  the  solution  require  24.3  e.c.  of  ^  acid 

N       .  .     NaOH 

for  neutralization.     As  1000  c.c.  —  acid    contain  — - —  =20.0 

gms.  NaOH,  it  is  evident  that  1  c.c.  of  the  acid  corresponds 

N      .     . 
to  0.02000  gm.  NaOH,  and  24.3  c.c.  -^  acid  is  equivalent  to 

0.02000X24.3=0.4860  gm.  NaOH. 

25  c.c.  of  the  dilute  alkali,  therefore,  contain  0.4860  gm. 
NaOH,  and  1000  c.c.  of  the  dilute  solution,  or  60  c.c.  of  the  original 
alkaH,  contain  0.4860x40=19.44  gms.  NaOH,  and  100  c.c.  of 
the  original  solution  contain 

60: 19.44  =  100  :x 

1Q44 
a:=i|^  =  32.40  gms.  NaOH. 
oU 

In  order  to  obtain  the  per  cent,  by  weight,  this  number  must 
,be  divided  by  the  specific  gravity. 
In  the  assumed  case  we  have: 

f^= 25.21  per  cent.  NaOH. 

Remark, — ^The  titration  of  alkali  hydroxides  with  phenol- 
phthalein  as  an  indicator  will  only  give  correct  results  when  the 
alkali  hydroxide  is  free  from  carbonate,  which  with  commercial 
material  is  never  the  case.  The  above  results  are  too  high,  for 
they  represent  the  total  amount  of  alkah,  i.e.  the  amount  of 
NaOH+  NajCOj,  though  the  latter  is  expressed  in  terms  of  NaOH. 
For  an  accurate  determination  of  alkali  hydroxide  in  the  presence 
of  alkali  carbonate,  see  p.  523. 

(c)  Determination  of  Ammonia  in  Aqueous  Ammonia. 
The  procedure  is  the  same  as  under  (6). 

(d)  Determination  of  Ammonia  in  Ammonium  Salts, 

A  weighed  amount  of  the  anmionium  salt  is  placed  in  the 
flask  K  (Fig.  24,  p.  59),*  dissolved  in  about  200  c.c.  of  wat^r,  and 

*  Or  better,  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  68,  p.  414,  may  be  used. 
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treated  with  10  e.c.  of  a  boiled  solution  of  10  per  cent,  caustic 
soda.  The  solution  is  distilled,  and  the  distillate  received  in  a 
known  amount  of  normal  acid  in  the  receiver  V,  as  described  on 
p.  59.  The  excess  of  acid  is  titrated  with  normal  alkali,  using 
methyl  orange  as  an  indicator  and  the  ammonia  calculated  from 
the  difference  between  the  amount  of  acid  now  found  and  that 
originaUy  in  the  receiver. 

Example, — ^The  amount  of  ammonia  in  a  sample  of  commer- 
cial ammonium  sulphate  is  to  be  determined.  As  the  technical 
product  is  never  entirely  pure,  a  large  amount  of  the  substance  is 
weighed  out,  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience  this  can  amount  to 
the  gram-equivalent  of  ammonia,  i.e.  17.03  gms.  This  quantity  of 
the  salt  is  dissolved  in  500  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and  for  the  analy- 
sis, 50  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  taken  (1.703  gms.  of  salt).  This  is 
placed  in  the  flask  K  (Fig.  23,  p.  59) ,  diluted  with  150  c.c.  of  water, 
and  distilled  after  the  addition  of  10  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  caustic 
soda  solution.  The  distillate  is  received  in  60  c.c.  of  half-normal 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  excess  of  the  latter  titrated  with  half-normal 
alkali,  and  from  the  difference  the  amoimt  of  ammonia  calculated. 

N 
For  the  titration,  t  c.c.  of  -^  alkali  are  necessary;  consequently 

the  amount  of  ammonia  in  1.703  gms.  of  the  substance  neutral- 

N 
ized  60—  t  c.c.  -^  acid.     This  corresponds  to  (60—0  XO.008515  gm. 

KH3  and  in  per  cent. 

1.703.(60-0  X0.008515=100:x 

(60-00.8515    60 -<    ^^^^     .    ^„ 
TTOS =     2     ^  P^^  ^^^^'  NH3. 

(«)  TUratian  of  Pyridine  Bases.    Method  of  K,  E.  Schvhe.* 
1000  c.c.  N.  acid -CgH^N- 79.05  gms.  pyridine. 

The  pyridine  bases  are  so  weak  that  they  cannot  be  titrated 
with  ordinary  indicators.  If,  however,  an  aqueous  pyridine  solu- 
tion is  treated  wth  an  aqueous  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  the  iron 
is  precipitated  as  ferric  hydroxide: 

Fea, + 3aH,N + 3H0H  =  3(C,HsN,  HQ) + Fe(OH),. 

'  «  Berichte,  20  (1887),  p.  3391. 
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If  normal  stdphuric  acid  is  very  carefully  added  with  constant 
stirring  until  the  precipitate  redissolves,  each  cubic  centimetre  of 

C  cH  N 
the  acid  required  will  correspond  to  ^'TTwT  =  ^-07905  gm,  p3nridine. 

Procedure, — 5  c.c.  of  pyridine  are  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  water, 
25  c.c.  of  the  resulting  solution  are  treated  with  1  c.c.  of  5  per  cent, 
aqueous  ferric  chloride  solution,  and  the  precipitate  of  reddish- 
brown  ferric  hydroxide  is  titrated  with  normal  sulphuric  acid  until 
completely  dissolved. 

2.  Determinatioii  of  Alkali  Carbonates. 

Alkali  carbonates  can  be  titrated  in  the  cold  by  using  methyl 
orange  as  an  indicator,  the  end-point  being  taken  as  the  change 
from  yellow  into  reddish  orange.  When  fifth-,  half-,  and  normal 
acids  are  used  this  is  the  correct  end-point,  but  with  tenth-normal 
acids  this  change  is  obtained  a  little  too  soon,  for  large  amounts  of 
carbonic  acid  exert  a  slight  action  upon  the  indicator.  In  this  case 
the  difficulty  is  best  overcome  by  titrating  the  solution  until  the 
orange  color  is  obtained,  then  heating  to  boiling  to  expel  the  car- 
bon dioxide,  cooling,  and  again  titrating  until  the  now  yellow 
solution  becomes  orange  again.*  With  phenolphthalein,  accurate 
results  may  be  obtained  by  titrating  the  hot  solution  (cf.  p.  514). 
According  to  Warder,t  sodium  bicarbonate  solution  reacts  neu- 
tral toward  phenolphthalein  in  the  cold,  so  that  when  a  sample  of 
sodium  carbonate  is  titrated  in  the  cold,  with  phenolphthalein 
as  an  indicator,  an  end-point  is  obtained  when  the  carbonate  is 
changed  to  bicarbonate: 

Na,C05-hHC'l  =  XaCl  +  NaHCOi-t 

If  the  acid  is  allowed  to  run  upon  the  carbonate  solution,  a 
part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  from  the  sodium  bicarbonate  is  lost, 
so  that  too  much  acid  must  be  added  before  the  end-point  is 
reached.     On  the  other  hand,  correct  results  may  be  obtained  if 

*  Kuster  recommends  in  titrating  carbonates  with  methyl  orange,  that 
a  blank  experiment  be  made  to  see  how  much  effect  an  equal  amoimt  of 
water  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide  has  upon  the  same  amount  of  indicator 
Bolution.     (Zeitschr.  fiir  anorg.  Chem.,  XllI,  p.  140.) 

t  Zeitschr.  f.  analyt.  Ch.,  21,  p.  102. 

t  Zeitschr.  f.  anorg.  Ch.,  XlII,  p.  140. 
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the  titration  is  carried  out  at  0°  in  the  presence  of  NaCl  (cf.  p. 
507).  This  is  important,  for  in  this  way  a  convenient  method  is 
obtained  for  determining  the  amount  of  hydroxide  in  the  presence 
of  carbonate. 

3.  Determination  of  Alkali  Carbonate  and  Hydroxide  in  the 

Presence  of  one  Another. 

(a)  Method  of  C,  Winkler, 

Of  the  many  methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  this  deter- 
mination that  of  Winkler  is  the  best. 

In  one  portion  the  total  amount  of  alkali  present  is  determined 
by  titration  with  acid,  using  methyl  orange  as  an  indicator,  and 
the  hydroxide  in  a  second  portion  is  determined  as  follows:  The 
solution  is  treated  with  barium  chloride  solution,  when  the  follow- 
ing reaction  take  place: 

Na,(X)3+Baaa»2NaCl+BaC03  (insoluble). 

2Na,0H  +  Baa2  =  2Naa  -f  Ba  (OH)  2  (soluble) . 

The  sodium  of  the  carbonate  is  transformed  into  neutral 
sodium  chloride,  while  insoluble  barium  carbonate  is  precipitated 
from  the  solution;  the  sodium  hydroxide,  however,  yields  an 
equivalent  amount  of  barium  hydroxide.  If  the  solution  contain- 
ing phenolphthalein  is  slowly  titrated  with  hydrochloric  acid  with 
constant  stirring,  decolorization  is  effected  as  soon  as  the  hydroxide 
is  neutralized.  The  amount  of  acid  used  corresponds  to  the  amount 
of  hydroxide  originally  present. 

Example: 

1.  20  c.c.  (Na,COs+  NaOH)  require  T  c.c.  ^  acid  for  Na,00s-f  NaOH, 

2.  20c.c.(Na,CO.+NaOH)      '*      '    "  ^   "     "  NaOH  alone, 

80  that 

N 
20  c.c.  (Na,CO,+ NaOH)  require  T-i  c.c.  r^  acid  for  Na,CO,; 

20  c.c.  of  the  solution,  therefore,  contain 

(a)  <X  0.004001  gm.  NaOH, 

(b)  {T-t)  X 0.005300  gm.  Na^CO,. 

Remark. — It  has  been  proposed  to  add  an  excess  of  barium 
chloride  solution  to  the  mixture  of  alkali  carbonate  and  hydroxide 
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contained  in  a  measuring-flask,  then  dilute  to  the  mark,  thoroughly 
mix,  and  filter  through  a  dry  filter;  for  the  titration  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  filtrate  is  taken.  This  method,  however,  will  only  give 
accurate  results  when  the  water  used  for  the  dilution  is  absolutely 
free  from  carbon  dioxide,  and  this  will  be  the  case  only  when  it 
is  previously  boiled  with  a  current  of  air  free  from  carbon  dioxide 
passing  through  it.  Further,  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  voltune 
occupied  by  the  precipitated  barium  carbonate,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  large  amount  of  the  latter,  a  considerable  error  is  introduced. 
The  method  of  Winkler  does  not  have  these  disadvantages.  Care 
must  be  taken,  however,  with  regard  to  the  addition  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  titration;  unless  it  is  added  very  slowly  some 
of  the  barium  carbonate  will  be  acted  upon  before  the  end-point 
is  reached. 

(6)  Method  of  R.  B.  Warder. 

To  the  cold^  solution  containing  phenolphthalein,  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added  and  the  liquid  is  gently  stirred  with  a  glass 
rod.  Decolorization  takes  place  when  all  of  the  hydroxide  and 
half  of  the  carbonate  are  neutralized: 

NaOH + HCl = NaClH-  H,0, 
.    Na,CO,+  HCl-NaCl+NaHCO,. 

To  the  colorless  solution,  methyl  orange  is  added,  and  the 
solution  is  again  titrated  with  acid  until  the  other  half  of  the  car- 
bonate is  neutralized,  when  the  solution  turns  brownish-red. 

If  the  amount  of  acid  used  for  the  titration  with  phenolphtha- 
lein is  represented  by  T,  and  that  necessary  for  the  titration  with 
methyl  orange  by  t,  then 

2i  c.c.  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  carbonate  present,  and 
T—t  represents  the  amount  of  hydroxide. 

4.  Determination  of  Alkali  Bicarbonates. 

The  solution  is  titrated  in  the  cold  until  an  orange  color  is 
obtained  with  methyl  orange,  or  until  a  eolorless  solution  is  obtained 
by  titrating  hot  with  phenolphthalein.    (See  page  513.) 


*  The  results  are  accurate  only  when  the  solution  is  at  0®  and  NaCl  is 
present.     Cf.  KUster.     Zeitschr.  f.  anorg.  Chem.,  XIII,  p.  134  (1897). 
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5.  Determination  of  Alkali  Carbonates  in  the  Presence  of 

Alkali  Bicarbonates. 

(a)  Method  of  C.  Winkler. 

The  total  alkali  is  determined  in  one  portion  by  titration 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  using  methyl  orange  as  an  indicator,  and 
in  a  second  portion  the  amount  of  bicarbonate  is  determined  as 
follows: 

A  definite  volume  of  the  solution  is  treated  with  an  excess 
of  sodium  hydroxide,  by  which  means  the  bicarbonate  is  changed 
to  neutral  carbonate: 

NaHCO,+  NaOH = Na,CO,+  H,0. 

The  solution  now  contains  sodium  carbonate  with  the  excess 
of  sodium  hydroxide,  and  the  amount  of  the  latter  is  determined 
as  described  under  3.  In  other  words,  barium  chloride  is  added, 
then  phenolphthaldui,  and  the  solution  is  titrated  until  colorless. 
The  amount  of  acid  now  used  corresponds  to  the  excess  of  sodium 
hydroxide  added,  and  if  this  amount  is  deducted  from  the  total 
sodium  hydroxide,  the  corresponding  amount  of  bicarbonate 
wiU  be  obtained.  - 

Example: 

N 
25  c.c.  NajCOg+NaHCOj  required  T  c.c.  —  acid  for 

Na,C03+NaHCX),; 

25  c.c.  Na^COa+NaHCOj+r,  c.c.  j^  NaOH+BaCl, 

N 
required  t  c.c.  r^  acid  for  the  excess  of  NaOH; 

N 
25  c.c.  Na^COa  +  NaHCOj,  therefore,  require   T^—t  c.c.  —  acid 

fortheNaHCO,    and    T-Cr^-O  ex;.  ^  acid  for  the  NajCO,. 

25  c.c.  of  the  original  solution  contain 

(a)  ( Tj  -  0  X  0.00840 1  gm.  NaHCX),, 
(6)  (r-Ti  +0  X 0.005300 gm.  Na^CO,. 
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Remark, — ^In  order  to  make  sure  that  enough  sodium  hydrox- 

N 
ide  solution  is  present,  the  same  amount  of  the  —  alkali  is  added 

N 
a43  there  were  cubic  centimeters  used  of  -r^  acid  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  total  alkali;  in  this  case,  then,  T=T^^  and  t,  the 
excess  of  alkali,  corresponds  at  the  same  time  to  the  amount  of 
Na,COj  present.  The  caustic  alkali  solutions,  even  when  origi- 
nally free  from  carbonate,  graduaUy  absorb  it  from  the  air,  so  that 
in  every  case  the  amoimt  of  carbonate  in  the  alkali  should  be  deter- 
mined before  making  the  above  analysis  and  a  corresponding 
correction  applied  to  the  calculation. 

(6)  Method  of  Warder* 

Using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  the  solution  is  titrated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  until  colorless,  and  in  this  way  half  of  the 
carbonate  is  determined.  Methyl  orange  is  then  added  and  the 
solution  titrated  until  a  brownish-red  color  is  obtained,  and  in 
this  way  the  total  amount  of  the  bicarbonate  together  with  half 
of  the  carbonate  is  determined.  If  i  represents  the  amount  of 
acid  used  in  the  first  titration,  and  T  the  total  amount  used, 
then: 

2t  c.c.  of  acid  correspond  to  the  amount  of  carbonate  and 
(T— 20  c.c.  correspond  to  the  bicarbonate. 


6.  Determination  of  Alkaline-earth  Hydroxides. 

The  solution  containing  phenolphthaldin  is  titrated  until  color* 
less. 

7*  I>etennination  of  Alkaline-earth  Carbonates. 

The  carbonate  is  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  the  standard  acid, 
boiled  to  remove  the  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  excess  of  acid  titrated 
with  alkali,  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator  in  cold  solution. 

♦  Cf.  Am.  Ch.  Journ.,  8,  No.  1,  and  Chem.  News,  48,  228. 
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8.  Determination  of  Alkaline-Earth  Oxide  together  with 

Alkaline-Earth  Carbonate. 

Suppose,  for  example,  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  amount  of 
oxide  and  carbonate  in  a  sample  of  '^  quicklime."  The  lime  is 
broken  up  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  exactly  14  gms.  are 
accurately  weighed  out  and  slaked  with  boiled  water,  the  paste  is 
washed  into  a  dOO-c.c.  flask  and  diluted  to  the  mark  with  water 
free  from  carbon  dioxide.  After  thoroughly  mixing,  50  c.c.  of 
the  turbid  Uquid  is  transferred  to  a  second  50O-c.c.  fiask  and 
again  diluted  to  the  mark. 

Determination  of  the  Total  Calcium. — 50  c.c.  (0.14  gm.  of  sub- 

N 
stance)  of  the  last  solution  are  treated  with  60  c.c.  of  rr:  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  heated  until  there  is  no  further  evolution  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  the  solution  is  cooled,  and  the  excess  of  the  acid 

N 
titrated  with  -r^r  caustic  soda  solution,  using  methyl  orange  as 

an  indicator.    For  this  purpose  t  c.c.  of  the  latter  are  required; 

N 
consequently  60— <  c.c.  -tt:  acid  were  necessary  to  neutralize  the 

calcium  hydroxide  and  calcium  carbonate  in  the  50  c.c.  of  the 

solution  taken  for  analysis. 

Determination  of  the  Calcium  Oxide, — ^A  second  portion  of  the 

N 
freshlynshaken   solution    is    titrated    with  r^   hydrochloric    acid 

added  drop  by  drop  to  the  cold  solution,  using  phenolphthaldn 

as  an  indicator.    Assume  that  t^  c.c.  of  the  acid  were  necessary  to 

neutralize  the  calcium  oxide. 

Consequently,  for  the  neutralization  of  the  CaCO,+  CaO  = 

N  N 

60— <  c.c.  -r^  acid  were  required,  and  for  the  CaO,  t^  c.c.  :r^  acid 

were  necessary.    For  the  neutralization  of  the  CaCOg,  therefore, 

N 
60— (<+0  c.c.  r^  acid  were  necessary. 

50  c.c.  solution  (0.14  gm.  lime)  contain; 

(o)  <iX0.002S05gm.  CaO, 

(5)  [60-  (t-\-ti)]  XO.500  >  gm.  CaCOa, 


and 
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and  in  per  cent.  *^ 

0.14:/i  X  0.002805=  100  :x 

x=  —  =2^1  per  cent.  CaO 

0.14:[60-(/+/,)]x0.005005=100:zi 

[60- (i-h<,)]X 0.5005  ^   ^  ^^ 

xi  =  ^ pTTi per  cent.  CaCOa. 

0.14 

9.  I>eter]mnation  of  Alkaline-Earth  Bicarbonates. 

This  determination  finds  a  practical  application  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  temporary  hardness  of  water. 

The  hardness  of  a  water  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  alkaline- 
earth  salts,  either  those  with  strong  acids  (CaS04,  MgCl,)  or  bicar- 
bonates.  A  hard  water  is  recognized  by  the  fact  that  it  gives 
with  a  clear  soap  solution  a  turbidity  or  even  a  precipitate,  and 
considerable  soap  must  be  added  before  a  lather  is  obtained  on 
shaking.  As  in  a  majority  of  cases  calcium  salts,  and  in  fact 
calciimi  bicarbonate,  predominates  in  such  a  solution,  its  hard- 
ness is  usually  expressed  in  parts  of  calcium  carbonate  (or  calcium 
oxide)  in  100,000  parts  of  water. 

If  the  solution  contains  1  part  of  calcium  carbonate  in  100,000 
parts  of  water  it  is  said  to  possess  one  degree  of  hardness  (French) ; 
if  such  a  water  contains  n  parts  of  CaCOj  in  the  same  quantity  of 
water  it  possesses  n  degrees  of  hardness.  In  Germany  the  hard- 
ness  is  expressed  in  parts  of  CaO  per  100,000  parts  of  water,  while 
in  England  the  hardness  is  expressed  in  grains  of  calcium  carbon- 
ate per  gallon.  When  magnesium  salts  are  present,  these  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  equivalent  amounts  of  CaCO,  or  CaO, 
The  error  caused  by  this  assumption  is  not  great,  for  the  amount 
of  magnesium  present  is  usually  small  compared  with  the  amount 
of  calcium.  If  a  water  containing  calcium  bicarbonate  and  cal- 
cium sulphate  is  heated  to  boiling,  the  former  is  decomposed  with 
the  precipitation  of  calcium  carbonate, 

CaCOa-HjCO, = H,0+ 00,+  CaCO,, 

while  the  calcium  sulphate  remains  in  solution.    In  other  wordS| 
the  hardness  produced  by  the  presence  of   alkaline-earth  bicar* 
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bonates  disappears  on  boiling,  and  is  designated,  therefore,  as 
"temporary  hardness''  to  distinguish  it  from  ** permanent  hard- 
ness," which  is  usually  caused  by  alkaline-earth  salts  of  the 
stronger  acids,  usuaUy  calcium  sulphate.  The  sum  of  the  tem- 
porary and  permanent  hardness  of  a  water  represents  the  total 
hardness. 

According  to  C.  Hehner,  the  temporary  as  well  as  permanent 
hardness  may  be  determined  accurately  by  an  alkalimetric  process. 

(a)  Determination  of  Temporary  Hardness, 

100  c.c.  of  the  water  to  be  examined  are  placed  in  a  white  por- 
celain evaporating-dish,  a  few  drops  of  methyl  orange  are  added 

N 
and  "the  solution  is  titrated  with  -rr  hydrcJchloric  acid  until  the 

first  change  from  yellow  to  orange  takes  place.    From  the  amount 
of  hydrochloric  acid  used  the  amount  of  calcium  carbonate  present 
is  calculated. 
Example: 

N 
100  c.c.  water  required  2.5  c.c.  -r^  hydrochloric  acid, 

"NT  r*«oo 

As  1000  c.c.  -TR  hydrochloric  acid  neutralize  — r;r-^  =  5.005  gms. 
10    "^  20  ® 

N 
CaCOs,  1  c.c.  ^  hydrocholric  acid  will  neutralize  0.005005  gm. 

N 

CaCOs    and    2.5    c.c.    of  —^  hydrochloric    acid    corresponds    to 

0.005005X2.5  =  0.0125  gm.  CaCOs. 

Then  if  100  c.c.  of  water  contain  0.0125  gm.  CaCOs,  100,000  c.c. 
of  water  will  contain  12.5  gms.  CaCOs. 

The  hardness  of  the  water  corresponds  to  12.5  French  degrees^ 
or  as 

CaCOs  :CaO 

100.09: 56.09=  12.5  :x 

56.09X12.5     -^^  , 

^= — (^\     — ""7-^  German  degrees, 
luu.uy 
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(5)  Determimxtion  of  the  Permanent  Hardness. 

Another  portion  of  100  c.c.  of  the  water  is  treated  with  an 

N 
excess   of  r^   sodium    carbonate    solution,  evaporated    on   the 

water-bath  to  dryness,  and  taken  up  in  a  little  freshly-boiled, 

distilled  water.     The  residue  b  filtered  and  washed  four  times 

with  hot  water,  while  the  filtrate  is  allowed  to  cool  and  afterwards 

N 
titrated  with  t-t  hydrochloric  acid.    If  the  amount  of  hydrochloric 

acid  used  for  the  titration  is  deducted  from  the  total  amount  of 
sodium  carbonate  added  to  the  water,  the  difference  represents  the 
amoimt  of  sodium  carbonate  required  for  the  precipitation  of  the 
alkaline-earth  salts  of  the  strong  acids. 

N 
Example. — 100  c.c.  of  water +10  c.c.  -rr  NajCO,  were  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  the  residue  extracted  with  water,  and  the  filtrate 

N 
titrated  with  j^  hydrochloric  acid;   this  required  8.7  c.c.  of  HQ. 

Consequently,    for    the    precipitation    of    the    calciimi   sulphate 

N 
10  —  8.7  —  1.3  c.c.    YjrNajCO,     were     necessary,    which    cone- 

sponds  to 

1.3X0.005=0.0065  gm.  CaCO,  per  100  c.c.  water  and 
6.5  gms.  CaCOg  per  100,000  c.c.  water. 

The  permanent  hardness  amounts  to  6.5  French  degrees  or 
6.5X0.56=3.64  German  d^rees. 

Remark, — ^The  above  methods  of  Hehner  for  the  determina- 
tion of  hardness  will  give  reliable  results  only  when  the  water 
contains  no  alkali  carbonates  in  solution,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  drinking-waters.  For  the  determination  of  the  amount 
of  alkaline  earth  present  in  many  mineral  waters  it  is  obvious 
that  these  methods  cannot  be  used. 

10.  Determination  of  Alkaline-earth  Salts  of  Strong  Acids. 

The  determination  is  practically  the  same  as  was  indicated 
above.     The  alkaline-earth  salt  is  precipitated  by  means  of  an 
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excess  of  titrated  sodium  carbonate  solution,  and  after  filtration 
the  excess  of  the  latter  is  determined  by  titrating  back  with  acid. 

Procedure. — A  solution  containing  calcium  chloride  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  to  be  analyzed.  It  is  placed  in  a  measuring-flask, 
treated  with  a  few  drops  of  methyl  orange  and  with  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  until  the  neutral  point  is  reached,  after  which 
an  accurately  measured  amoimt  of  sodiiun  carbonate  solution  is 
added.  The  solution  is  heated  until  the  precipitated  calcium 
carbonate  becomes  crystalline,  aUowed  to  cool,  diluted  up  to  the 
mark,  mixed,  filtered  through  a  dry  filter,  and  the  excess  of  sodium 
carbonate  titrated  in  an  aliquot  part  of  the  filtrate.  From  the 
amount  of  sodium  carbonate  required  for  the  precipitation  of  the 
calcium  the  amount  of  the  metal  can  be  calculated. 

Remark, — Other  metals  which  are  precipitated  by  sodium  car* 
bonate  can  be  determined  in  this  way. 

B.  ACIDDCETRY. 

Acids  are  determined  either  by  titration  with  standard  alkali 
solution  or  a  known  amount  of  the  latter  is  added  and  the  excess 
titrated  with  standard  acid.  The  latter  method  requires  more 
burette  readings  and  is,  therefore,  less  satisfactory  than  the 
former. 

Determination  of  the  Acid  Contents  of  Dilute  Hinertl  Acids 

(HCl,  HNO„  H,SO,). 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  acid  is  determined  by  means  of  an 
areometer  and  from  the  tables  in  the  back  of  this  book  the  approx- 
imate amount  of  acid  present  is  determined.  A  weighed  amount 
of  the  acid  is  then  diluted  so  that  the  solution  will  have  approxi- 
mately the  same  concentration  as  that  of  the  alkali  to  be  used 
for  the  titration.    It  is  analyzed  by  one  of  the  following  methods: 

1.  An  accurately-measured  portion  of  the  diluted  acid  (20  to 
25  c.c.)  is  placed  in  a  beaker,  methyl  orange  is  added,  and  the 
solution  is  titrated  with  sodium  hydroxide  solution  until  a  yellow 
color  is  obtained. 

2.  The  dilute  solution  to  be  analyzed  is  placed  in  a  burette, 
and  with  it  a  definite  amount  of  normal  alkali  is  titrated. 
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N 
3.   A  definite  volume  of  the  diluted  acid  is  titrated  with  -^ 

Ba(0H)2  solution  or  with  sodium  hydroxide  free  from  carbonate, 

using  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator.* 

N 
Example. — For  the  analysis  ~  NaOH  is  at  hand. 

The  hydrochloric  acid"  to  be  analyzed  had  at  15°  C.  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.122,  corresponding  to  about  24  per  cent.  HCl  by 
weight. 

1000  c.c.  —  sodium  hydroxide  are  equivalent  to  — nr~ — ^  *™ 

N 
« 18.23  gms.  Ha,  and  100  c.c.  ^  NaOH  neutralize  1.823  gms.  HCL 

Consequently 

100:24=x:  1.823 

X—      '    =  7.595  gms.  of  the  above  acid 

N 
would  be  required  to  make  100  c.c.  of -^  acid,  if  it  contained  exactly 

24  per  cent.  HCl.    About  this  quantity  (say  8  gms.)  is,  therefore, 

weighed  out,  and  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  is  1.122, 

8 
this  will  require  i  loo'^^*^  ^•^-    About?  c.c.  of  the  acid  are  placed 

in  a  tared,  glass-stoppered  weighing-tube,  the  tube  and  its  con- 
tents weighed,  the  latter  washed  into  a  100-c.c.  measuring-flask 
and  diluted  with  distilled  water  up  to  the  mark.  After  thoroughly 
mixing,  25  c.c.  of  the  acid  are  measured  off  and  analyzed  by  one 
of  the  above  methods.  Asstmie  that  the  original  weight  of  the  acid 
amoimted  to  7.9623  gms.  and  that  25  c.c.  of  the  diluted  acid  re- 

N 
quired  25.80  c.c.  of  y  alkali,  then  100  c.c.  would  require  25.80X4=- 

N 
103.2  c.c.  of  2"  alkali,  corresponding  to  103.2X0.01823=1.8813 

*  When  phenolphthalein  is  used  as  an  indicator  in  cold  solutions  the 
acids  must  be  diluted  with  water  free  from  carbonate. 
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gms.  HCl  and  in  per  cent. 

7.962:1.881=100:x 

1QQ  1 

x=i^=23.6  per  cent.  Ha 

Remark, — ^Instead  of  weighing  out  the  acid  for  the  analysis, 
it  can  be  measured  and  from  the  per  cent,  by  volume  found  the 
per  cent,  by  weight  calculated.  As,  however,  the  specific  grav- 
ity as  determined  by  an  areometer  is  not  very  accurate,  it  is  better 
to  weigh  the  acid.* 

Analysis  of  Commercial  Hydrous  Stannic  Chloride. 

* 

Stannic  chloride,  as  used  for  a  mordant  in  dyeing"^  obtained 
as  the  solid  salt  SnCl^+dHjO,  or  in  a  concentrated  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  about  50**  B4. 

The  latter  is  obtained  by  dissolving  metallic  tin  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  oxidizing  the  stannous  chloride  formed  either 
with  potassium  chlorate  or  potassium  nitrate.  The  preparatioH 
should  contain  no  free  acid,  especially  nitric  acid,  no  stannous 
chloride,  and  no  iron.  The  substance  is,  therefore,  tested  quali- 
tatively for  these  substances  as  follows: 

For  stannous  chloride,  by  dissolving  in  water  (or  diluting  the 
concentrated  solution)  and  adding  mercuric  chloride;  a  white 
precipitate  of  mercurous  chloride  shows  the  presence  of  bivalent 
tin. 

For  nitric  acid,  by  means  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid. 

For  sulphuric  acid  (caused  by  the  use  of  impure  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  preparation  of  the  salt)  with  bariiun  chloride. 

For  iron,  with  potassiimi  sulphocyanate. 

The  solid  salt  SnCl^+SHjO,  made  by  treating  anhydrous 
stannic  chloride  with  the  calculated  amount  of  water,  is  almost 
always  found  to  be  very  pure. 

*  If  the  specific  gravity  of  the  acid  is  taken  with  a  pycnometer,  using 
all  necessary  precautions  (of.  Eohlrausch,  Leitfaden  der  praktischen  Physik), 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  acid  used  for  the  analysis  is  weighed 
or  measured. 
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The  gravimetric  determination  of  both  the  tin  and  the  chlo- 
rine has  been  described  on  p.  .283^  but  here  will  be  given  a  method 
for  determining  the  amount  of  the  latter  volumetrically. 

If  stannic  chloride  is  diluted  with  water,  the  salt  is  hydio- 
lytically  decomposed,  and  the  solution  reacts  acid: 

SnCl,+  4H0H  ^  Sn(OH),+  4HC1. 

Consequently  if  methyl  orange  is  added  to  the  diluted  solu- 
tion, the  amount  of  acid  may  be  titrated  with  caustic  soda  solu- 
tion, and  from  the  amount  used  the  chlorine  combined  with  the 
tin  can  be  calculated,  provided  no  other  acid  is  present.  If  the 
stannic  chloride  was  prepared  by  oxidation  with  potassium 
chlorate  «#*  nitrate,*  the  solution  will  also  contain  chlorine  com- 
bined with  potassium.  The  total  chlorine  can  be  determined  by 
adding  a  few  drops  of  neutral  potassium  chromate  solution  to 
the  solution  which  has  been  titrated  with  sodium  hydroxide,  and 
titrating  with  silver  nitrate  solution.  If  in  this  way  more  chlo- 
rine is  found  than  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  hydrochloric 
acid  neutralized  by  the  alkali,  the  difference  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  potassium  chloride.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  less  chlorine  is  found, 
the  presence  of  some  other  acid  in  the  tin  solution  is  assured. 

To  illustrate  the  accuracy  of  such  an  analysis,  the  following 
results  will  be  given:  A  sample  of  solid  stannic  chloride 
(SnCl4+5H20)  was  analyzed  gravimetrically,  as  described  on 
p.  2<S3.  It  was  found  to  contain  42.02  per  cent,  of  chlorine  and 
34.73  per  cent,  of  tin. 

Two  portions  were  then  analyzed  volumetrically  by  titration 

^rst  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  then  with  silver  nitrate: 

N 
"   A.  0.8533  gm.  of  tin  salt  required  20.06  c.c.  -^  sodium  hy- 

N    ,  N 

droxide  and  20.34  c.c.  -^  silver  nitrate.     As  1  c.c.  -^  solution  corre- 

N 
sponds  to  0.01773  gm.  of  chlorine,  it  is  evident  that  20.06  c.c.  -^ 

*  The  potassium  nitrate  is  acted  upon  by  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid 
present  forming  the  chloride,  and  the  excess  of  the  acid  is  afterwards  removed 
by  evaporation  as  much  as  possible. 
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sodium  hydroxide  represent  20.06X0.01773«»0.3556  gm.  chlorine 

N 
or  41.67  per  cent.  CI,  and  20.34  c.c.  -5-  silver  solution  show  20.34X 

0.01 773 = 0.3605  or  42.25  per  cent.  CI. 

N 
B.  0.8383  gm.  of  tin  salt  required  19.79  c.c.  -^  sodium  hydroxide 

N  N 

and  19.92  c.c.  -^  silver  nitrate.   19.79  c.c.  -^  sodium  hydroxide 

represent  19.79  X  0.01773= 0.3508  gm.  chlorine  or  41.84  per  cent.  CI. 

N 
19.92  c.c.  -^  silver   solution   show  19.92X0.01773=0.3531   gin.  . 
jj 

chlorine  or  42.12  per  cent.  CL 

The  above  analysis  shows  that  the  tin  salt  was  practically  free 

from  potassium  chloride  by  the  comparative  agreement  of  the 

results  obtained  by  titration  with  sodium  hydroxide  with  those  of 

the  silver  nitrate  titration.    In  the  absence  of  free  hydrochloric 

acid,  the  tin  can  be  determined  from  the  amount  of  chlorine  foimd* 

4C1       Sn 
141.84: 119.0«41.75*:x 

a: =35.03  per  cent,  tin  instead  of  34.73  per  cent,  as  foimd  gravi- 
metrically. 

Remark. — It  is  only  permissible  to  compute  the  amount  of  tin 
present  from  the  amoimt  of  chlorine  found  by  titration  when 
there  is  no  free  hydrochloric  acid  present.  It  is  never  possible 
to  know  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  so  that  the  volumetric 
determination  is  only  useful  as  a  check  upon  the  gravimetric 
method. 

Determination  of  the  Acid  Contents  of  Fuming  Acids. 

Highly  concentrated  acids  must  be  always  weighed  and  not 
measured,  in  order  to  avoid  loss  by  evaporation.  The  weighing 
is  best  accomplished  by  means  of  the  Lunge-Rey  pipette,  shown 
in  Fig.  79. 

*  41.75  is  the  mean  of  the  values  obtained  by  titration  with  alkalL 
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The  lower  tube  is  removed,  i  c.c.  of  water  is  placed  within 
it,  and  this  is  w^ghed  together  with  the  diy  upper  pipette,  but  the 
two  parts  areleft  unconnected.    The  lower  stop-cock  is  closed,  the 
upper  one  opened,  and  a  slight  vacuum  is  produced 
in  the  bulb  by  sucking  through  the  upper  tube  and 
then  closing  the  stop-cock.     The  dry  point  of  the 
pipette  is  now  introduced  into  the  fuming  acid 
(in  the  case  of  solid  pyrosulphuric  acid  it  is  firet 
liquefied  by  warming  sUghtly)  and  the  lower  Btop- 
•  cock  is  opened.     As  soon  as  the  widened  part  of  the 

pipette  below  the  lower  bulb  is  i  to  J  full,  the  stop- 
cock is  closed,  taking  care  that  none  of  the  liquid 
reaches  up  to  it. 

The  acid  on  the  outside  of  the  pipette  is  care- 
fully wiped  off  with  filter-paper;  the  two  parts  of  the 
pipette  are  now  connected  for  the  first  time  and 
again  weighed.     The  amount  of  acid  taken  for  the 
analysis  should  amount  to  from  0.5  to  1  gm.     The 
point  of  the   pipette  is   then   dipped   into   about 
100  c.c.  of  distilled   water  contained   in  a  beaker. 
Fio.  7tf.        ^nd,  by  opening  first  the  upper  stop-cock  and  then 
the  lower,  the  acid  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  water.    The  amount 
remaining  in  the  two  parts  of  the  pipette  is  also  washed  into  the 
beaker. 

If  the  acid  to  be  analyzed  is  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
methyl  orange  is  added  and  the  solution  is  titrated  with  a  half- 
normal  sodium  hydroxide.  If  it  is  nitric  acid,  an  excess  of  sodium 
hydroxide  is  first  added,  then  a  little  methyl  orange,  and  the  titra- 

N 

tion  is  completed  with  -^  hydrochloric  acid,*    When  one  of  the 

above  pipettes  is  not  available,  the  weighing  out  of  the  sample 
for  analysis  can  be  effected  as  follows:  A  thin-walled  bulb  with 
about  1  c.c.  capacity  is  blown  between  two  ends  of  capillary  tubing. 
After  weighing,  the  upper  piece  of  capillary  tubing  is  connected 
with  a  small,  ordinary'  pipette,  at  the  ends  of  which  are  attached 

*  In  this  way  the  action  of  the  ever-present  nitrous  acid  upon  tfas  Indi- 
cator is  avraded. 
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pieces  of  rubber  tubing,  and  the  latter  are  closed  with  pinch-cocks. 
The  bulb  is  filled  as  follows: 

The  lower  pinch-cock  is  closed,  the  upper  one  opened,  and  a 
vacuum  produced  by  sucking  through  the  upper  tube  and  then 
closing  the  pinch-cock.  The  lower  point  of  the  weighed  tube  is 
introduced  into  the  acid  and  the  lower  pinch-cock  opened.  When 
the  small  bulb  is  one-third  full  the  pinch-cock  is  closed,  the  upper 
end  of  the  capillary  tubing  is  melted  together,  and,  after  wiping 
off  the  acid  from  the  outside,  the  lower  end  is  likewise  sealed, 
and  the  bulb  weighed.  About  100  c.c.  of  water  are  placed  in  a 
flask  with  a  closely  fitting  ground-glass  stopper,  the  weighed  bulb 
is  thrown  in,  and  it  is  broken  by  shaking.  In  this  way  the  very 
strongest,  fuming  sulphuric  acid 'can  be  dissolved  in  water  with- 
out loss.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pipette  shown  in  Fig.  79  is  not 
so  good  for  the  weighing  out  of  an  acid  containing  70  per  cent,  or 
more  of  SO,.  If  the  acid  is  not  too  concentrated,  this  bulb  may 
be  emptied  as  was  described  for  the  pipette. 

For  the  analysis  of  the  solid  anhydride,  Stroof  places  a  little 
in  a  dry  weighing  tube,  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  of  known 
strength  is  added  until  a  fuming  acid  of  about  70  per  cent.  SO, 
is  obtained.  To  effect  solution,  the  mixture  is  warmed  to  about 
2>QP  to  40**  C.  in  a  loosely  stoppered  bottle.  The  acid  thus 
obtained  is  analyzed  as  above. 

Computation  of  the  SO,  Contents  of  a  Fuming  Sulphuric  Acid« 

The  above  titration  gives  not  only  the  sulphuric  anhydride 

present,  but  also  the  never-failing  SO,.    In  a  separate  portion, 

therefore,  the  amount  of  the  latter  is  determined  by  titration 

N        .  . 

with  a  -r^  iodine  solution  (see  lodimetry),  an  equivalent  amoimt 

is  subtracted  from  the  total  amount  of  sodium  hydroxide  used, 
and  from  the  difference  the  total  SO,  present  is  computed. 

With  regard  to  the  SO,,  the  following  reactions  take  place 
dming  the  titrations: 

H,SO,+ NaOH«  NaHSO,+H,0 
H,SO,+H,0 +21-  2HI +H,S04 
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It  IB  to  be  noted  in  the  first  reaction  that,  although  sulphurous 

acid  is  a  dibasic  acid,  the  end-point  is  reached,  with  methyl  orange 

as  an  indicator,  when  the  first  hydrogen  atom  has  been  neutralized. 

From  the  two  equations,  then,  it  is  evident  that  2  gm.  atoms  of 

N 
iodine  are  equivalent  to  1  gm.  molecule  of  NaOH,  or  1  c.c.  rjr  iodine 

N 
solution  is  equivalent  to  J  c.c,  -rrr  sodium  hydroxide. 

N  N 

Since,  in  general,  5  c.c.  j^  solution—  1  cc.-x-  solution,  then 

N  N 

1  c.c.  -rz  solutions -J  c.c.  —  solution, 

N  N 

and  in  the  given  case  1  c.c.  -r^  iodine— ^V  cc.  -^  sodium  hydroxide; 

N 
so  that  if  T  c.c.  -^  alkali  were  used  in  the  first  titration  of  the 

N 
total  acid  present,  and  t  c.c.  of  -r^  iodine  solution  for  the  oxidation 

of  the  sulphurous  acid,  it  is  plain  that  T— j^r  represents  the  amoimt 

of  alkidi  necessary  for  the  neutralization  of  the  total  sulphuric  acid. 
The  SO,  is  determined  by  an  indirect  analysis. 
We  will  assume  that  the  fuming  acid  consisted  of 

HjSO^-x 
SO,-y 
SO,- a 


100 
then  100— a-?x+y. 

In  order  to  determine  x  and  y  a  second  equation  is  necessary, 
JEind  this  is  found  from  the  titration  of  the  total  sulphuric  acid. 
Assume  that,  after  the  deduction  corresponding  to  the  amount  of 
SO,  has  been  made,  the  total  amount  of  H,S04  was  found  to  be 
pper  cent.,  then: 

1.  z+y  -100-a 

2.  x+m2/«  p 

p+a-100  .   «n 

ymm^ , — —per  cent.  SOU 
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««100-(a+y)«per  cent.  UfiO^ 

T  X.     o  H2SO4    98.086    ,  ^^.^ 

In equation2,      ^"""SO""^  8007  ^ ^'^'^ 

and 

m- 1=0.2250 

Example.* — 3.5562  gms.  of  fuming  acid  were  diluted  to  500  cc, 
and  of  this  amount  100  c.c— 0.7112  gm.  were  taken  for  analysis, 

N 

1.  100   C.C.   required   5.40   c.c.   jr  iodine  -  5.4  X0.003203-> 

0.01730  gm.  SO,«2.43  per  cent.  SO,=«a. 

N 

2.  100  c.c.  required  34.40  c.c.  -^  sodium  hydroxide. 

From  the  latter  must  be  deducted  0.54  c.c.  to  correspond  to 
the  amount  of  alkali  necessary  for  the  SO,.    34.40 — 0.54  -«  33.86  cc 

33.86x0.02452-0.8305  gm.  HjSO^- 116.7  per  oent.-«p. 

If  these  values  are  introduced  in  the  above    equations  wa 
obtain 

119.16-100      19.16     .,.  _  ^  ^^ 

y^  -0:2250 0:2250  =  ^^-^'"  P^'  '"''^-  ^^' 

and 

x=  100-  (85.15  +  2.43)  =  12.42  per  cent.  H2SO4. 

The  acid  contains,  therefore: 

H2SO4-    12.42  t 
SO,-  85.15 

SO,-     2.43 

\ 

100.00 


*  Lunge,  Zeitflchr.  L  angew.  Ch.,^895,  p.  221. 

t  Like  all  indirect  analyses,  the  results  obtained  are  not  absolutely  accu* 
rate.  Almost  all  fuming  acids  contain  solid  constituents  which  are  neg* 
lected  in  the  above  calculation.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  determine 
the  amottni  of  the  latter  in  a  separate  portion,  by  weighing  the  residue  on 
igniljon. 
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Preparation  of  Concentrated  Sulphuric  Acid  Mixtures  (M.  Gersten) 

It  is  often  necessary  to  prepare  fuming  sulphuric  acid  of 
definite  concentration. 

Given: 

(a)    Fuming  sulphuric  acid  (-4)  with  a  per  cent,  free  SO,, 

(6)  Sulphuric  acid  (-B)  with  c  per  cent.  H,S04  *^d  100— c  per 
cent,  water. 

A  fuming  acid  containing  h  per  cent,  free  SO,  is  desired. 

To  obtain  the  latter,  100  gms.  of  the  acid  A  are  mixed  with 
X  gms.  of  the  acid  B.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
water  in  the  acid  B  requires  SO,  in  order  to  form  100  per  oeatu 
HjSO^: 

HaO+SO,=H,SO,. 

The  acid  B  requires  for  the  water  present  in  each  100  gms 

H,O:SO,"(100-c):y 

(100-c)SO,    (100-c)  80.06    .  . .  ,.^     .  ^^ 

y°        H,0       °        18^2 4.44(100-.c)  gms.  SO,. 

If  100  gms.  of  the  acid  B  require  4.44  (100— c)  gms.  SO,  from  A^ 
then 
X  gms.  of  the  acid  B  require  0.0444  (100— c)  x  gms.  SO,  from  A. 

Now 

(100+«):[a-0.0444(100-c)«]- 100:6 
100  (a -6) 


444+6-4.44  c 


gms.  of  B» 


Example. — The  fuming  acid  A  contains  25.5  per  cent,  free 
SO,«a. 

Sulphuric  acid  B  contains  98.2  per  cent.  H^SOi— c. 

The  acid  desired  is  to  contain  1^.0  per  cent.  SOa—6. 

If  these  values  are  inserted  in  the  above  equations,  we  obtain 

100(25.5-19.0)        650    ^.n7«««WQn    R 
"^"444+19-4.44X98.2=  Yf^^^'^^ «^'  ^«^*'  ^ 
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We  must  add,  therefore,  24.07  gms.  of  the  98.2  per  cent,  sulphurio 
acid  to  100  gms.  of  the  fuming  acid  in  ordtf  to  obtain  an  acid 
containing  19.0  per  cent,  of  free  SO,* 

Titration  of  Hydrozylamine  Salts. 

Hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  reacts  neutral  towards  methyl 

orange  and  acid  towards  phenolphthaldfn.    If  the  latter  is  added 

to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt,  and  the  titration  is  made  with 

N 

r^  alkali,  the  end-point  will  be  obtained  when  the  total  amount  of 

acid  present  has  been  neutralized  by  the  alkali.  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  amount  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  present 
when  phenolphthalem  is  used,  but  it  can  be  done  with  methyl 
orange.     Romijn  *  recommends  for  the  titration  of  the  acid  a 

7^  borax  solution. 

Hydrofluoric  Acid. 

1000  C.C  nonnal  alkali -HF-i 20.01  gms.  HF. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  can  be  titrated  with  phenolphthal^  as  an 
indicator,  but  not  with  litmus  or  methyl  orange.  The  acid  is 
measured  out  into  a  platinum  dish  by  means  of  a  pipette  which  is 
coated  with  beeswax,  an  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide  free  from 
alkali  is  added,  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  is  titrated  in  hot 
solution  with  an  acid  of  known  strength.f 

Hydrofluosilicic  Acid. 

lOOOcc.of  N.KOHorBa(OH),8olution=5^«-ilM2«72.i6  gms.  H^iF,. 

This  acid  can  only  be  titrated  with  potassium  or  barium  hydrox- 
ide in  the  presence  of  alcohol  (an  equal  volume  is  added)  and  using 
phenolphthaldfn  or  lacmoid  as  an  indicator  The  insoluble  potas* 
sium  or  bariiun  salt  is  obtained: 

H,SiFe+2KOH=K,SiFe+2HA 
H^iFe+ Ba(OH),-  BaSiF.+ 2H,0. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Ch.,  36  (1897),  p.  19.  This  method  has  not  been  tasted 
in  the  author's  laboratory. 

t  Cf.  Winteler,  Zeitschr.  f.  angew.  Ch.,  1002,  pi  83. 
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If  it  is  attempted  to  make  the  titration  with  sodium  hydroxide 
solution,  unreliable  results  will  be  obtained,  because  the  soluble 
sodium  silico-fluoride  is  decomposed  according  to  the  equation 

Na^iFe+4NaOH-6NaF+Si(OH), 

and  this  decomposition  takes  place  gradually,  so  that  no  satisfao* 
tory  end-point  can  be  obtained. 

Detennination  of  Organic  Acids* 

Methyl  orarige  cannot  be  used  for  the  titration  of  organic  acids, 
but  either  phenolphthalem  or  litmus  may  be  employed.  If  car* 
bonic  acid  is  present  at  the  same  time,  the  titration  is  made  in  a  hot 
solution  (cf.  p.  514).  It  is  best  to  dilute  the  organic  acid  with 
water  free  from  carbon  dioxide,  add  phenolphthalem,  and  titrate 
with  half-normal  barium  hydroxide  in  the  cold. 

To  illustrate, — ^It  is  desired  to  analyze  a  sample  of  acetic  anhy- 
dride. The  only  impurity  that  the  distilled  product  is  likely  to 
contain  is  acetic  acid,  so  that  it  is  a  question  of  determining  the 
amount  of  acid  and  anhydride  in  the  presence  of  one  another. 
Such  a  problem  can  be  solved  only  by  an  indirect  analysis. 
The  mixture  is  weighed  out  in  a  small  glass  bulb  and  then 
thrown  into  an  accurately-measured  amount  of  standard  barium 
hydroxide  solution.  The  latter  is  contained  in  a  flask  which  is 
connected  with  a  return-flow  condenser  and  at  the  top  of  the 
condenser  a  soda-lime  tube  is  fitted.  The  contents  of  the  flask 
are  warmed  gently  until  the  oil  has  completely  dissolved;  it  is 
thereby  changed  to  acetic  acid, 

CHjCO/^ + H,0= 2CH,C00H, 

and  the  latter  is  neutralized  by  the  alkali.  After  the  reaction  is 
complete,  a  drop  of  phenolphthalein  is  added  and  the  solution 
is  decolorized  by  the  addition  of  a  titrated  ccid.  From  the  amount 
of  the  latter  used,  the  excess  of  the  alkali  is  known,  and  if  this 
is  deducted  from  the  total  amount  of  alkali  in  the  flask,  the  amount 
necessary  for  the  complete  neutralization  of  the  acetic  acid,  whether 
originally  present  as  the  free  acid  or  in  the  form  of  its  anhydride, 
can  be  calculated: 
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C^HA    C,HA 

1.  X    +     y    =  p  (original  weight) ; 

2.  mx    +     y    =»  g  (weight  acetic  acid  after  the  action  of  water) ; 


and  from  this  x  can  be  calculated. 

1 


m  —  \ 


(q-p). 


J  .    ,,  X.  2C2H4O2     120.06     -  --^.  , 

and  in  these  equations  ^^~rrTrTjr  ^  fnoT)^  ^  1.17oo    and 


=  5.665. 


wi—  1 


Example. — ^The  absolutely  clear  preparation  of  acetic  anhy- 
dride from  a  well-known  firm  gave  the  following  results,  0.9665  gm. 
being  taken  for  the  analysis: 

N 
200  c.c.  of  barium  hydroxide  solution  required  187.79  c.c.  —  HCl; 

200  c.c.  of  barium  hydroxide  +  0.9665  gm.  of  substance 

N 
required  6.03  c.c.  jt:  HCl; 

so  that  the  0.9665  gm.  of  substance  was  equivalent  to  181.76  c.c 

N  "  N 

—  HCl,  and  this  amount  of  t^  Ba(OH),  solution  would  have  been 

required  to  neutralize  it.    This  corresponds  to 

181.76 XO.006003*  1.0911  gms.  acetic  acid=«g. 

If,  now  the  values  of  p  and  q  are  introduced  in  the  previous 
equations,  we  obtain 

x= 5.665(1.091 1-0.9665)  =0.7059  gm.  anhydride, 

and  in  per  cent. 

0.9665:0.7059=  100  ;x 

a: =73.04  per  cent,  acetic  anhydride. 
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The  preparation,  therefore,  contained 

Acetic  anhydride  =   73.04  per  cent. 
.       .        . ,  26.96  per  cent. 

Acetic  acid  =  mnnn     T 

100.00  per  cent. 

Remark. — Acetic  acid  anhydride  is  also  hydrolyzed  by  water 
at  the  ordinary  temperature.  If  a  weighed  amount  of  the  sub- 
stance is  shaken  with  water  in  a  flask  until  no  more  drops  of 
anhydride  are  to  be  recognized,  and  the  acetic  acid  formed  is 
then  titrated  with  barium  hydroxide,  using  phenolphthalein  as 
indicator,  correct  results  are  obtained  if  the  water  used  is  entirely 
free  from  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  always  safer,  however,  to  carry 
out  the  determination  as  outlined  above. 

In  some  factories  the  analysis  of  acetic  acid  anhydride  is 
carried  out  by  the  method  of  Menschutkin  and  WasiljeflF.  This 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when  acetic  acid  anhydride  is  treated 
with  freshly  distilled  aniline,  acetanilide  is  formed  in  accordance 
with  the  following  equation. 

CH^ ;  CO/^^  ^  C6H5NH2  =  CeHsN  (C2H3O)  H  -f  CH3COOH 

whereas  acetic  acid  itself  does  not  form  acetanilide  under  the  same 
conditions.  Two  or  three  grams  of  commercial  acetic  anhydride 
are  shaken  in  a  dry  weighing  beaker  with  from  4  to  6  cc.  of  freshly 
distilled  aniline.  The  anhydride  immediately  begins  to  combine 
with  the  aniline,  liberating  considerable  heat.  After  cooling,  the 
solidified  contents  of  the  weighing  beaker  are  rinsed  by  means  of 
absolute  alcohol  into  an  ordinary  beaker,  phenolphthalein  is 
added  and  the  total  amount  of  aectic  acid  present  titrated  with 
half-normal  alkali. 
We  have  then 

C4H(503  C2H4O2 

mx       -f       y     —  q  (acetic  acid) ; 
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from  which  can  be  computed 


x=, ^-5 =2.428. 
1  —  ^/.. 


In  this  equation 


C2H4O2     60.03^ 


It  18  true  that  concordant  results  are  obtained  by  this  method, 
but  they  are  much  too  high :  in  fact  as  much  as  14  to  16  per  cent, 
too  high.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  although  acetic  acid  itself 
does  not  react  with  aniline  in  the  cold,  it  does  react  very  readily 
when  heated.  When,  therefore,  a  mixture  of  acetic  anhydride 
and  acetic  acid  are  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  aniline,  there 
is  so  much  heat  liberated  from  the  reaction  between  the  anhydride 
and  the  aniline  that  a  part  of  the  acetic  acid  itself  reacts  takes 
part  in  the  formation  of  acetanilide: 

CH3CO2H  +  C6H5NH2 = H2O + CeHsNCCaHaO)  H, 

so  that  evidently  too  little  acetic  acid  is  found  in  the  subsequent 
titration  and  consequently  too  high  values  are  obtained  for  the 
amount  of  anhydride  present. 


Determination  of  Sulphurous  Aci(L 

For  the  determination  of  sulphurous  acid  by  itself,  the  analy- 
sis is  always  accomplished,  as  recommended  by  Volhard,  by  an 
iodimetric  process,  i.e.,  it  is  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid.  In  many 
cases,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  titrate  the  sulphurous  acid  with 
alkali  (cf.  p.  537),  and  here  the  choice  of  an  indicator  is  important, 
for  the  end-point  is  very  different  in  the  case  of  methyl  orange 
from  that  obtained  when  phenolphthalein  is  used : 
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H^O,+2NaOH=Na,SO,+2H,0  (with  phenolphthalem), 
^Ji,SO,+NaOH«NaHSO,+H,0  (with  methyl  orange). 

NaHSOg  reacts  acid  toward  phenolphthalein,  but  neutral 
toward  methyl  orange,  so  that  twice  as  much  alkai  would  be 
added  in  the  first  case.  The  most  accurate  results  are  obtained 
with  the  usr  of  methyl  orange,  for  the  carbon  dioxide  which  is 
almost  always  present  does  not  exert  much  of  an  effect  upon  this 
indicator,  whereas  it  does  upon  phenolphthal^. 

Determination  of  Orthophosphoric  Add. 

NaH2P04  reacts  acid  toward  phenolphthaldui,  and  neutral  toward 
methyl  orange,  while  Na,HP04  is  neutral  toward  the  former  indi- 
cator and  basic  toward  the  latter. 

Therefore,  on  titrating  free  phosphoric  acid  with  alkali  one  of 
the  following  reactions  will  take  place: 

1.  H3P04+2NaOH  =  NajHP04+2H,0  (phenolphthaldn). 

2.  H3PO4 + NaOH  ^NaHaPO  4 + H,0  (methyl  orange) . 

The  first  reaction  is  not  sharp,  because  pure  Na3HP04  is  disso- 
ciated to  a  slight  extent,  so  that  it  becomes  alkaline  to  phenol- 
phthaiein : 

Na,  HPO4 + H  oWNk  H,P04 + Na  OH. 

To  prevent  this  hydrolysis,  the  titration  is  best  effected  in  a 
cold,  concentrated  solution  containing  sodium  chloride. 


Determination  of  Boric  Acid. 

Free  boric  acid  has  no  action  upon  methyl  orange,  conse- 
quently alkali  borates  may  be  titrated  with  hydrochloric  and 
nitric  acids  using  this  indicator;  with  sulphuric  acid  the  results 
are  not  as  satisfactory,  for  there  is  in  this  case  no  sharp  color 
change.  If  phenolphthalem  is  used  as  the  indicator,  the  red 
color  fades  gradually  and  the  end-point  cannot  be   determined 


^ 
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with  certainty.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  sodium  hydroxide  is 
slowly  run  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  boric  acid  containing  phe- 
nolphthalem,  after  some  time  a  pale-pink  color  is  noticeable  which 
becomes  deeper  on  the  addition  of  more  alkali.  The  first  pink 
color  is  formed  before  all  of  the  boric  acid  has  been  neutralized, 
for  sodium  borate  is  perceptibly  hydrolyzed.  Free  boric  acid  cannot 
be  titrated  by  itself,  but  if,  as  proposed  by  Jorgensen,*  a  sufficient 
amount  of  glycerolf  (or  mannitolt)  is  added  to  the  solution,  the 
hydrolysis  is  prevented,  so  that  when  1  moL  of  NaOH  is  present 
for  1  mol.  of  H3BO3  the  solution  suddenly  changes  from  colorless 
to  red;  probably  a  stronger  acid  is  formed  by  the  addition  of 
the  glycerol,  the  glyceryl-boric  acid  (C3H5020H)B(OH). 

II  the  solution  does  not  contain  sufficient  glycerol  the  color 
change  takes  place  too  soon,  as  can  be  shown  by  the  addition  of 
more  glycerol.  If  the  red  color  disappears  on  adding  the  lat- 
ter, more  alkali  is  added  until  it  reappears.  The  right  end-point 
is  reached  when  the  red  color  no  longer  disappears  on  the  addition 
of  glycerol.  Inasmuch  as  commercial  glycerol  reacts  acid,  it 
must  be  just  neutralized  with  alkali  before  being  used  for  this 
determination.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  obtain  accurate  results 
it  is  neoessary  that  the  solutions  should  be  absolutely  free  from 
carbonate. 

Applicatian,    Determination  of  Boric  Acid  in  an  Alkali  Borate 

Free  from  Carbonate.^ 

About  30  gms.  of  the  borate  are  dissolved  in  water  free  from 
carbon  dioxide,  diluted  to  1  liter,  and  the  total  alkali  is  determined 

N 
in  an  aliquot  part  by  titration  with  -^  hydrochloric  acid,  umng 

methyl  orange  as  an  indicator.  A  fresh  portion  of  the  borate  is 
taken  and  exactly  neutralized  by  the  amount  of  hydrochloric 
acid  found  necessary  by  the  previous  titration;  by  this  means  the 
solution  wiU  contain  free  boric  acid.    After  adding  about  50  c.c.  of 

'^  Zeitflchr.  f .  NahrungBm.  IX,  p.  389,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  angew.  Ch.,  1897, 

p.  5. 

t  Zeitschr.  f .  angew.  Ch.,  1896,  p.  549. 

X  Jones,  Am.  J.  Sci.  [4]  7,  147  (1899). 

S  M.  Hdxiig  and  G.  Spitz,  Zeitschr.  f.  angew.  Ch.,  1896,  p.  549. 
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glycerol  for  each  1.5  gms.  of  the  borate,  the  solution  is  titrated 

N 
with  -jr-  sodium  hydroxide,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator. 

After  the  end-point  is  reached,  10  c.c.  more  of  glycerol  are  added^ 
and  this  usually  causes  the  solution  to  become  colorless.  The  end- 
point  with  sodium  hydroxide  is  again  obtained  and  the  process 
repeated  until  finally  the  addition  of  glycerol  causes  no  further 
action  upon  the  end-point. 

If  the  borate  contained  carbonate,  the  portion  taken  for  analysis 
is  neutralized  with  acid  as  before,  then  boiled  for  a  few  minutes, 
taking  the  precaution  of  connecting  the  flask  containing  the  solu- 
tion with  a  return-flow  condenser.*  After  the  carbon  dioxide  is 
expelled,  the  sides  of  the  condenser  are  washed  down  with  water 
and  the  titration  with  sodium  hydroxide  made  as  before.! 

For  the 


Determination  of  Boric  Acid  in  Insoluble  Silicates, 

see  E.  T.  Wherry  and  W.  H.  Chapin,  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  30^ 
1687  (1908). 


Determination  of  Carbonic  Acid. 

(a)  Determination  of  Free  Carbonic  Add. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  free  carbonic  acid  present  in  a 

dilute  aqueous  solution,  an  excess  of  titrated  barium  hydroxide 

N 
solution  is  added,  and  the  excess  is  determined  by  means  of  -^  HCl,. 

using  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator: 

H,C03+  Ba(OH)j  -  BaC03+  2H,0 
1  c.c.  ^  HCl =0.0022  gm.  CO,. 


'*'  The  condenser  servtB  t j  keep  back  any  boric  acid  escaping  with  the 
steam. 

t  Instead  of  the  glycerol,  about  one  gram  of  mannitol  may  be  used  to 
advantage. 
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(5)  Determination  of  Carbon  Dioxide  Present  as  Bicarbonate. 

N 
The  solution  is  titrated  with  yrr  HCl  in  the  presence  of  methy] 

orange: 

NaHOO,+  HCl  -  Naa+  H,00, 

1  c.c.  ^  HCl «  0.0044  gm.  CO,. 

(c)  Determinaiion  of  Carbon  Dioxide  Present  as  Carbonate. 

N 
The  titration  is  effected  with  —  HCl  and  methyl  orange;* 

Na3C0,+  2HC1 = 2NaCl+  H,CO, 
1  C.C.  Yq  HCl  -  0.0022  gm.  CO,, 

(d)  Determination  of  Free  Carbonic  Add  in  the  Presence  of 

Bicarbonate. 

N 
One  portion  is  titrated  with  yrr  HCl,  using  methyl  orange  as 

indicator,  and    the    amoimt    of    bicarbonate   is  determined   as 

under  (b). 

A  second  portion  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  barium  chloride,! 

then  with  an  excess  of  barium  hydroxide,  and  the  excess  of  the 

latter  titrated  back  with  HCl,  using  phenolphthalem  as  indicator. 

N 
If  the  amoimt  of  jzr  acid  used  for  the  first  titration  is  deducted 

N 
from  the  amount  of  —:  barium  hydroxide  solution  found  to  be 

necessary  by  the  last  titration,  the  difference  multiplied  by  0.0022 
will  give  the  amount  of  free  carbonic  acid.t 

*  Alkaline-earth  carbonates  are  disBolved  in  an  excess  of  standard  acid 
and  the  excess  titrated  back  with  standard  alkali. 

t  The  addition  of  barium  chloride  is  only  necessary  when  free  carbonic 
acid  is  titrated  in  the  presence  of  alkali  bicarbonates.  Without  it  free  alkali 
would  then  be  formed:   XaHC03  +  Ba(OH)2  =  BaC03  +  H20  +  NaOH. 

X  This  method  cannot  be  used  when  magnesium  salts  are  present. 
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(e)  Deterfninatian  of   Bicarbonate  in   the   Presence  of  Carbonate, 

Method  of  C.  Winkler. 

In  one  portion  the  total  alkalinity  is  determined  by  titration 

N 
with  Ypr  HCl,  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator.     This  requires 

T  c.c.  of  ^  HCl. 

In  a  second  portion  the  bicarbonate  is  determined  by  adding 

N 
an  excess  of  rrj  NaOH,  then  neutral  barium  chloride  solution, 

and  afterward  titrating  the  excess  of  the  former  with  phenol- 

N 
phthalein  and  yjr  HCl.    We  will  assume  that  for  this  purpose 

N  N 

Ti  c.c.  Yjr  NaOH   and  t  c.c.  -rrr  HCl  were  used,  then  evidently 

N 
(Tj— 0  c.c.  T^  NaOH  were  necessary  to  convert  the  bicarbonate 

into  carbonate: 

NaHCO,+NaOH-Na,CO,+H,0. 

INaOH  corresponds,  consequently,  to  1C0„  or 

1  c.c.  ^  NaOH =0.0044  gm.  CO^ 

and  therefore  (Tj-O- 00044= CO,  as  bicarbonate. 
For  the  decomposition  of  the  normal  carbonate 

T^{T,^t)^{T+t--T;)  c.c.  --Ha 

were  necessary,  and  from  the  equation 

Na,CO.+2HCl-2Naa+H,0+CO, 

it  is  evident  that 

2HC1=  ICO, 
and 

1  c.c.  Y^  Ha =0.0022  gm.  CO,. 
The  carbon  dioxide  as  carbonate = (r+^—Ti)- 0.0022  gm. 
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Remark, — ^It  has  been  proposed  to  determine  volumetricaDy 
the  free  and  bicarbonate  carbonic  acid  in  drinking  and  mineral 
waters;  with  the  former  accurate  results  can  be  obtained,  but 
with  the  latter  this  is  not  the  case.  In  the.  determination  of  the 
total  alkalinity  not  only  the  bicarbonate  but  also  the  ever-present 
silicate  and  borate  are  likewise  determined,  so  that  this  in  many 
cases  causes  considerable  error  in  the  analysis  of  mineml  waters. 
Thus  in  analyzing  a  sample  of  mineral  water  containing  in  reality 
4.63  gms.  of  carbonic  acid  as  bicarbonate  per  kilogram,  the  titra- 
tion showed  5.42  gms.,  a  difference  of  0.61  gm.  CO,! 


Determination  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  the  Air.    Method  of 

Pettenkofer. 

Principle. — ^A  large,  measured  volume  of  air  is  treated  with 
an  excess  of  titrated  barium  hydroxide  solution  whereby  the  car- 
bon dioxide  is  quantitatively  absorbed,  forming  insoluble  barium 
carbonate.  Phenolphthalein  is  added,  and  the  excess  of  barium 
hydroxide  is  determined  by  titration  with  hydrochloric  acid 
until  the  solution  is  colorless.  From  the  amount  of  alkali 
used  to  absorb  the  carbon  dioxide,  the  amount  of  the  latter  is 

calculated. 

Requirements, — 1.  A  calibrated  flask  of  5  liters  capacity. 

2.  Standard  solutions  of  barium  hydroxide  and  hydrochloric 

acid.    The  acid  is  prepared  so  that  1  c.c.=0.25  c.c.  CO2  at  0°  C. 

N 
and  760  mm.  pressure;  this  is  accomplished  by  diluting  224.7  c.c.  j^ 

hydrochloric  acid  to   1   liter.    The  barimn  hydroxide  solution 
should  be  of  about  the  same  strength. 

Procedure, — The  flask,  with  its  capacity  etched  upon  it,  is 
placed  in  the  space  from  which  the  air  is  to  be  taken,  and  by  means 
of  a  beUows,  the  mouth  of  which  is  connected  with  a  piece  of 
rubber  tubing,  the  air  in  the  flask  is  changed;  about  100  strokes  are 
made  with  the  bellows.  The  flask  is  then  stoppered  with  a  rub- 
ber cap,  and  at  the  same  time  the  temperature  and  barometer 
readings  are  noted. 
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By  means  of  a  pipette,  100  c.c.  of  barium  hydroxide  solution 
are  run  into  the  flask,  the  rubber  cap  replaced  on  the  bottle,  and 
the  solution  is  gently  shaken  back  and  forth  in  the  flask  for  fif- 
teen minutes.  The  turbid  liquid  is  then  poured  into  a  dry  flask, 
25  CO.  are  pipetted  out,  phenolphthalein  is  added,  and  hydrochloric 
acid  slowly  run  in  with  constant  stirring  until  the  solution  is 
colorless.  This  requires  n  c.c,  so  that  for  the  100  c.c.  of  alkali 
solution,  4X71  c.c.  would  be  necessary.  The  strength  of  the 
barium  hydroxide  in  terms  of  acid  is  now  accurately  determined; 
25  c.c.  of  barium  hydroxide  require  N  c.c.  of  the  standard  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  100  c.c.  would  neutralize  4X«^  c.c.  of  acid. 

Calculation, — ^Assume  the  contents  of  the  flask  to  be  V  c.c* 
at  f  C.  and  B  mm.  pressure.  By  the  introduction  of  100  c.c.  barium 
hydroxide  solution  the  same  volume  of  air  was  replaced,  so  that 
the  amount  of  air  taken  for  analysis  amounts  to  (V— 100)  c.c. 
at  t^  C.  and  B  mm.  pressure.  At  0^  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure  the 
volume  is 


'r.^ 


(y-ioo)B 

760(l+a.O 


100  c.c.  of  bariiun  hydroxide  solution  require  4  N  c.c.  HCl, 
while  100  c.c.  of  the  alkali  after  treatment  with  V^  c.c.  of  air  require 
4  n  c.c.  of  the  acid  and  this  corresponds  to  4  (JV— n)-0.25— (JV— n) 
0.0,  CO,  at  0®  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure. 

The  amount  of  CO,  present  in  1  liter  of  air  measured  at  standard 
conditions  amounts  to 

7e:(iV-n)-1000:a? 

1000>(iy-n)  ^ 

«- y gms.  CO,.^ 
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Persulphuric  Acid. 

N 

1000  ex,  YR  Potassium  Hydroxide 

K2S2O8    270.34     ,^  ^^^  T'  o  ^ 

=  -^-  =  ^Q-  =13.517  gms.  K2S2O8. 

If  an  aqueous  solution  of  either  potassium,  sodium,  or  barium 
persulphate  is  boiled  for  some  time,  the  salt  is  decomposed  in 
accordance  with  the  equation: 

2K2S2O8  +  2H2O  =  2K2SO4  +  2H2SO4  -f  O2 

into  neutral  sulphate  and  free  sulphuric  acid.  The  latter  can  be 
titrated  with  tenth-normal  potassium  hydroxide  solution. 

Procedure, — About  0.25  gm.  of  the  persulphate  is  placed  in  an 
Erlenmeyer  flask  of  Jena  glass,  dissolved  in  about  200  c.c.  of  water, 
and  the  solution  boiled  for  twenty  minutes.  It  is  then  cooled, 
methyl  orange  added,  and  the  solution  titrated  with  tenth-normal 
potassium  hydroxide.  Or,  an  excess  of  the  alkali  may  be  added 
and  the  amount  of  excess  titrated  with  tenth-normal  acid. 

The  results  correspond  with  those  obtained  by  the  ferrous 
sulphate  method  (cf .  p.  577)  provided  the  persulphate  is  not  con- 
taminated with  potassium  bisulphate. 

Remark. — Ammonium  persulphate  cannot  be  analyzed  by  the 
above  method  because  when  a  solution  of  this  salt  is  boiled,  two 
reactions  take  place.    %The  principal  reaction,  to  be  sure,  is 

2(NH4)2S208-f2H20  =  2(NH4)2S04-f2H2S04  +  02, 

but  the  oxygen  is  evolved  to  some  extent  in  the  form  of  ozone  and 
the  latter  oxidizes  a  part  of  the  nitrogen,  so  that  besides  sulphuric 
acid,  the  solution  will  contain  more  or  less  nitric  acid. 

8(NH4)2S208+6H20  =  7(XH4)2S04+9H2S04+2HN03. 


n.  OXIDATION  AND  REDUCTION  METHODS. 

All  processes  considered  under  this  heading  are  those  in  which 
the  substance  analyzed  is  either  oxidized  or  reduced  by  means 
of  the  solution  with  which  the  titration  is  made.  As  a  standard 
for  measuring  the  normality,  we  consider  the  oxidation  of  two 
gm.-atom8  of  hydrogen  by  1  gm.-atom  of  oxygen.  The  normal 
solution,  therefore,  will  be  one  which  for  each  1000  c.c.  gives  up 

or  requires  "5- =8  gms.  of  oxygen =1  gm.  of  hydrogen. 

Oxidation  Methods. 

A.  The  Permanganate  Methods. 

These  are  based  upon  the  fact  that  2  gm.-molecules  of  potas- 
sium permanganate  in  acid  solution  give  up  5  gm.-atoms  of 
oxygen,  equivalent  to  10  gm.-atoms  of  hydrogen: 

2KMn04= K,0+ 2MnO+ 0^(  =  lOH). 

Or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  each  atom  of  manganese  is 
reduced  from  a  valence  of  7  to  a  valence  of  2,  so  that  IKMnO^  will 
oxidize  the  equivalent  of  6H. 

The  solution  must  always  contain  enough  sulphuric  acid  in 
order  that  the  metals  will  be  left  in  the  form  of  sulphates  and  not 
as  oxides;  otherwise  less  oxygen  is  available  from  the  perman- 
ganate (cf.  p.  569). 

The  amount  of  potassium  permanganate  required  for  the  prep- 
aration of  a  liter  of  normal  solution  is  shown  by  the  above  equa- 

.•      *    u    KMnO,    158.03    ^.  .-  ^^ 
tion  to  be  — ^ — = — ^=31.ol  gms. 

N  N 

For  the  great  majority  of  oxidation  analyses  -jr  and  rarely  -5- 

solutions  are  used. 

The  Preparation  of  —  Potassium  Permanganate  Solution 

was  described  on  p.  S6. 

SS4 
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Standardization  of  Permanganate  Solution.. 

1.  Against  Sodium  Oxalate  (Sorensen).* 

1000  c.c.  of  normal  permanganate  solution  =  67.00  gms.  Na2C204. 

Sodium  oxalate  can  be  purchased  in  a  very  pure  condition. 
The  traces  of  moisture  present  may  be  expelled  by  heating  the 
oxalate  for  two  hours  at  130^  and  cooling  in  a  desiccator;  but  for 
ordinary  work  this  is  usually  unnecessary. 

A  weighed  amount  of  sodium  oxalate  is  dissolved  in  200  c.c. 
of  distilled  water  at  70°,  about  20  c.c.  of  double-normal  sulphuric 
acid  are  added,  and  the  hot  solution  titrated  with  permanganate. 
At  the  start  the  titration  should  proceed  very  slowly,  waiting 
after  the  addition  of  each  drop  until  the  color  has  disappeared 
before  adding  more  permanganate 

m 

m 

2KMn04 + 5Na2C204 + 8H2SO4  = 

=  K2SO4 + 2MnS04 + SNaaSO* + IOCO2  +  8H2O. 

The  purity  of  the  sodium  oxalate  may  be  tested  by  heating 
a  weighed  sample  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible  for  thirty 
minutes  over  a  small  flame,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  crucible 
is  barely  red.  It  is  best  to  use  an  alcohol  lamp  or  else  insert 
the  crucible  in  a  disk  of  asbestos  as  in  a  sulphur  determina- 
tion. Otherwise  the  sulphur  in  the  illuminating  gas  may  cause 
the  formation  of  some  sodium  sulphate  in  the  crucible.  By 
the  heating  the  oxalate  is  converted  quantitatively  into  car- 
bonate, but  there  is  a  separation  of  some  carbon  which  should 
be  removed  for  the  most  accurate  work.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  heating  the  contents  of  the  crucible  to  a  much  higher 
temperature  with  free  access  of  air,  or  more  readily  by  adding  a 
few  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dry- 
ness on  the  water  bath,  and  then  very  carefully  heating  the 
crucible  over  a  free  flame.  In  about  ten  minutes  the  carbon 
will  all  disappear  without  the  carbonate  being  melted.  The 
crucible  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  its  contents  dissolved  in  hot 


*  Z.  anal.  Chem.,  42,  362,  512  (1903);  46,  272  (1906). 
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water,  the  crucible  and  cover  thoroughly  washed,  and  the  cold 
solution  titrated  with  tenth-normal  hydrochloric  acid,  using 
methyl  orange  as  indicator. 

1000  c.c.  tenth-normal  hydrochloric  acid  =  6.700  gms.  Na2C204. 

Rzmark, — Sodium  oxalate  crystallizes  without  water  of  crj'^s- 
tallization,  is  not  hygroscopic,  and  is  especially  suited  for  the 
standardization  of  permanganate  solutions.  SOrensen,  in  fact, 
has  strongly  recommended  this  substance  as  a  standard  for 
acidimetry,  although  it  has  no  advantage  over  the  standardization 
by  means  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  titration  of  the  carbonate 
may  be  carried  out  with  methyl  orange  as  an  indicator,  but 
SSrensen  recommends  phenolphthalein  as  somewhat  more  reliable. 


2.  Against  Oxalic  Acid. 

Tenth-normal  oxalic  acid  solution  is  excellent  for  the  standard- 
ization of  a  permanganate  solution.  By  means  of  a  pipette  25  c.c. 
are  measured  into  a  beaker.  10  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1:4) 
are  added,  the  solution  is  diluted  wdth  water  at  about  70®  C.  to 
a  volume  of  200  c.c,  and  the  permanganate  is  run  into  it,  with 
constant  stirring,  from  a  glass-stoppered  burette.  At  first  the  solu- 
tion is  colored  red  for  several  seconds,  then  it  becomes  colorless 
but  after  the  reaction  is  once  started  the  permanganate  is  rapidly 
decolorized  until  an  excess  is  present.  The  permanent  pink  color 
is  imparced  to  the  solution  by  the  permanganate  as  soon  as  aU 
the  oxaUc  acid  is  oxidized ;  this  is  taken  as  the  end-point. 

The  oxidation  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation: 

2KMn04+  5H,CA+ 3H,S0, = K,S04+ 2MnS0,+  8H,0+  lOCXV 
Since  for  the  oxidation  of  1  gm.  molecule  of  oxalic  add, 

COOH 

I  +0-2C0,+  H/), 

COOH 

N 
1  gm.-atom  of  oxygen  is  necessary,  and  1  liter  —  oxalic  acid  con- 

N 
tains  ^1^  gm.-molecule  of  the  acid,  it  is  evident  that  1000  c.c.  of  — 
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oxalic  acid  are  equivalent  to  -^  gm.-atom  of  oxygen » 0.8  gm.  and 
1  c.c.  of  the  solution =0.0008  gm.  O. 

N 
If  for  the  oxidation  of  25  c.c.  —•  oxalic  acid  24.3  c.c.  of  per- 
manganate solution  were  required,  these  24.8  cc  correspond  to 
25X0.0008-0.0200  gm.  oxygen  or  1  c.c.  KMnO*-  -^^ =0.0008230 

gm.  0. 

Instead  of  expressing  the  concentration  of  ihe  permanganate 
solution  in  terms  of  oxygen,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  express 
it  in  terms  of  iron.  The  following  consideration  will  show  how 
the  calculation  may  be  made. 

From  the  oxidation  equation 

2FeO+0-Fe,0, 

it  follows  that  1  gm.-atom  of  oxygen  is  necessary  for  the  oxida- 
tion of  2  gm.-atoms  of  iron;  consequently  i  gm.-atom  of  oxygen 

N 
(=  1H  =  10,000  c.c.  TTT  oxalic  acid)  corresponds  to  1  gm.-atom  iron, 

N 
so  that  25  c.c.y^oxalic  acid  =  24.3  c.c.  permanganate  =  25x0.00559 

0  1398 
=0.1398gm.  iron;  or  1  c.c.  of  the  permanganate  solution  =   1..  .^ 

« 0.005751  gm.  Fe. 

Remark. — ^Against  the  use  of  oxalic  acid  solution  for  the  stand- 
ardization of  a  permanganate  solution  is  the  fact  that  the  con- 
centration of  the  aqueous  solution  is  not  permanent;  for  this 
reason,  E.  Riegler*  proposed  the  addition  of  50  c.c.  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  to  each  liter  of  the  oxalic  add,  by  which 
means  the  solution  can  be  kept  unchanged  for  a  much  longer 
length  of  time*  That  this  is  the  case  is  shown  by  the  following 
experiments:  A  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  water  was  prepared, 
and  also  one  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Both  solutions  were  titrated 
on  the  same  day  with  permanganate  solution  which  had  been 
standardised  against  electrolytic  iron.    At  the  end  of  eight  months 


*  Zeitachr.  f.  anal  Chem.,  1896,  p.  522. 
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the  same  solutions  were  titrated  against  a  freshly-standardized 
permanganate  solution,  with  the  following  results: 


Freshly-prepared . 
After  8  monthfl. . . 


AqiMoua  Oxalic  Acid. 


N 

1000  C.C.  - 1000.6  C.C.  jz  flol. 

1000  C.C.-  994.9  C.C.   "    " 


Oxalic  Acid  oontaininc 
Sulphuric  Acid. 


N 
1000  C.C.  -1002.5  C.C.  Y^  sol 

1000  C.C. -1001.8   "    "     " 


At  the  end  of  eight  months,  therefore,  the  aqueous  solution 
had  depreciated  0.66  per  cent,  in  strength,  while  the  solution  con- 
taining the  sulphuric  acid  had  only  weakened  to  an  extent  of 
0.12  per  cent,  of  its  original  concentration. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  contain- 
ing sulphuric  acid  can  be  used  for  the  standardization  of  a  per- 
manganate solution,  provided  the  former  has  not  stood  more  than 
eight  months  since  it  was  prepared.  The  use  of  old  aqueous 
solutions  of  oxalic  acid  is  to  be  discouraged. 

3.  Against  Metallic  Iron, 

It  has  been  a  favorite  practice  to  standardize  permanganate 
solutions  against  iron  wire.  The  wire,  however,  is  never  abso- 
lutely pure,  and  there  is  a  chance  of  the  impurities  reducing 
permanganate  so  that  the  actual  iron  content  of  the  wire  does 
not  suffice  to  show  exactly  how  much  oxidizing  agent  it  will  need. 
Classen,*  therefore,  has  recommended  that  pure  iron  be  prepared 
by  the  electrolyis  of  ferrous  ammonium  oxalate.  This  iron  is 
dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  out  of  contact  with  the  air  and 
the  solution  titrated  with  permanganate  (cf.  p.  89). 

The  standardization  of  a  potassium  permanganate  solution  can 
be  correctly  accomplished  by  means  of  iron  wire,  provided  the 
apparent  iron  content  of  the  wire  has  been  determined  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  values  obtained  in  a  titration  with  a  standardization 
by  either  electrolytic  iron  or  sodium  oxalate.  Every  time  a  new 
supply  of  iron  wire  is  purchased,  the  comparison  should  be  made. 


*  Mohr  Classen,  Lehrbuch  der  chem.  anal.  Titrirmethode. 
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Determination  of  the  Apparent  Iron  Value  of  Iron  Wire.— The 
wire  is  cleaned  as  described  on  p.  94,  and  a  weighed  portion  of 
about  0.2  gm,  is  introduced  into  a  flask  of  not  more  than  250  c.c. 
capacity  as  shown  in  Fig.  80.  The  air  is  displaced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  has  passed  through 
a  bottle  containing  water  and  another  containing  copper  sulphate 
solution  (cf .  p.  89,  foot-note) ;  the  wire  is  then  dissolved  in  55  c.c. 


Fia.  80a. 


Fig.  806. 


of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  part  concentrated  acid  to  10  of  water). 
During  the  solution  of  the  wire,  the  flask  is  supported  somewhat 
as  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  is  closed  by  a  rubber  stopper  which 
carries  a  bulb  tube  connected  with  a  Bunsen  valve.*    The  con- 

*  A  Bunaen  valve  consists  of  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tubing  with  a  cut 
along  a  few  centimeters  of  one  side,  and  the  outer  end  of  the  tubing  is  closed 
by  a  glass  rod.  This  valve  prevents  the  entrance  of  air  from  without.  A 
flask  larger  than  250  c.c.  capacity  is  likely  to  be  so  thin  as  to  break  during 
the  cooling  of  the  iron  solution.  In  Fig.  80a,  instead  of  using  a  glass  rod  ftt 
the  end  of  the  valve,  a  glass  tube  is  used  which  is  sealed  at  one  end,  and  has 
a  hole  on  one  side.  This  tube  serves  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  rubber 
tubing  at  the  place  where  the  slit  is  formed. 
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tents  of  the  flask  are  heated  bv  means  of  a  low  flame  until  the  wire 
has  all  dissolved,  after  which  the  solution  is  boiled  gently  for  a 
short  time.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  the  stopper  is  removed,  and 
the  permanganate  added  until  a  color  is  obtained  which  is  per- 
manent for  thirty  seconds. 

Instead  of  using  a  Bunsen  valve,  the  Contat-GOckel  valve  may 
be  used  as  shown  in  Fig.  806,  The  funnel  contains  a  cold,  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  through  which  the  hydrogen  from 
the  flask  passes.  When  the  flame  is  removed  sodium  bicarbonate 
solution  is  drawn  into  the  flask,  and  this  causes  the  evolution  of 
carbon  dioxide,  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  more  of  the  solution. 

S.  Christie,  by  following  the  above  procedure,  found  the 
apparent  iron  content  of  a  wire  to  be  99.985  per  cent.,  and  Dr. 
Schudel  found  100.21  for  another  wire. 

It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  apparent  iron  value 
varies  considerably  with  the  way  in  which  the  solution  of  the  wire 
is  effected.  If  the  volume  of  the  liquid  is  large  (cf.  p.  93),  there 
is  more  chance  of  hydrocarbons  remaining  in  solution,  and  the 
same  is  true  if  the  solution  is  not  boiled  as  in  the  above  direction, 
but  merely  heated  upon  the  water  bath. 

Remarks  Concerning  the  Standardization  by  Means  of  Electro- 
lytic Iron, — The  objection  has  been  raised  that  electrolytic  iron  is 
contaminated  with  hydrocarbons.  According  to  Avery  and  Benton 
Dales,*  the  iron  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  ferrous  ammo- 
nium oxalate  contains  from  0.2  to  0.4  per  cent,  carbon  on  an 
average;  according  to  Skrabal  t  considerably  more.  Verwer  and 
Groll,t  however,  assert  that  electrolytic  iron  contains  no  carbon 
provided  the  bath  still  contains  an  excess  of  iron  at  the  end  of  the 
electrolysis.  Christie  has  carried  out  extensive  experiments  in 
the  author's  laboratory  and  found  that  the  electrolytic  iron  pre- 
pared by  the  Classen  method  does  often  contain  carbon,  but  the 
amount  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  disregarded.  Christie,  further- 
more, standardized  a  solution  of  permanganate  by  four  different 
methods  and  obtained  the  following  values: 


*  Ber..  32,  64  (1899). 

tZ.  anai.  Chcm.,  42,  395  (1903). 

X  Ber.,  32,  806  (1899).    See  also  H.  Verwer:  Chem.  Ztg.,  25,  792  (1901). 
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Against. 

Value  1  c.c.  in  Terms  of  Oxygen. 

Electrolytic  iron 

0.0007972     0.0007960 

Iodine        

0.0007977     0.0007982 

Oxalic  acid    

0.0007978    0.0007967 

Sod'um  oxalate 

1 

0.0007970    0.0007975 

4.  Against  Sodium  Thiosulphate, 
See  lodimetry. 

5.  Ajainst  Hydrogen  Peroxide, 
See  Gasometric  Methods. 

Pennanence  of  Potassium  Pennanganate  Solutions, 

As  mentioned  on  p.  86,  a  pennanganate  solution  will  keep 
indefinitely,  provided  it  is  kept  free  from  dust  and  reducing  vapors. 
In  order  to  test  the  pennanence  of  such  a  solution,*  it  was  stand- 
ardized against  electrolytic  iron  and  after  eight  months  it  was 
again  tested. t  It  had  lost  only  0.17  per  cent,  of  its  original  value 
and  could  be  used  for  all  ordinary  analyses.  For  very  accurate 
work,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  standardize  the  solution  fre- 
quently. 

Uses  of  Permanganate  Solution. 

X.  Determination  of  Iron  (Margueritte  1846). 

r  0.005585  gm.  Fe 
1  c.c.  j^  KMnO^  corresponds  to  •<  0.007185  gm.  FeO 

(  0.037985  gm.  FegOs 
In  this  determination  the  iron  is  oxidized  from  the  ferrous 
to  the  ferric  condition: 

2KMn04+  10FeSO,+  8H^04 = K^04+  2MnS04+  5Fe,(S0,),+  8H,0 

The  solution  of  the  ferrous  salt  is  strongly  acidified  with  sul- 
phuric acid  (about  6  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  should 
be  present  for  each  100  c.c.  of  the  solution),  diluted  with  boiled 
water  to  a  volume  of  400  to  500  c.c,  and  titrated  in  the  cold  by 

*  The  solution  was  already  three  months  old. 

fin  June,  1899,  1  c.c.  of  the  KMnO^  solution  =0.0054853  gm.  Fe;  in 
March,  1900,  1  c.c  of  the  KMnO,  solution -0.0054761  gm.  Fe.  See  also 
Morse,  Hopkins  and  Walker,  Am.  Chcm.  Jour.,  18,  401. 
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the  addition  of  potassium  permanganate  from  a  glass-stoppered 
burette  until  a  permanent  pink  color  is  obtained.  If  the  perman- 
ganate solution  is  tenth-normal,  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
used  multiplied  by  0.005585,  0.007185,  or  0.007985  will  give 
respectively  the  amounts  of  iron,  ferrous  or  ferric  oxide. 

This  determination  affords  very  accurate  results  and  it  un- 
questionably one  of  the  best  methods  for  determining  iron. 

Remark. — The  titration  of  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
gives  high  results  unless  particular  precautions  are  taken.  If 
dilute  permanganate  solution  is  allowed  to  run  into  a  cold  dilute 
solution  of  ferrous  chloride  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
former  is  decolorized  and  the  iron  is  oxidized,  but  there  is  a 
noticeable  evolution  of  chlorine.*  More  permanganate  is  used  up 
than  is  necessarv  to  oxidize  the  ferrous  salt  to  the  ferric  condition. 

If,  however,  permanganate  is  run  into  cold,  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  in  the  absence  of  ferrous  salt,  there  is  no  evolution  of  chlorine. 
Furthermore,  tne  presence  of  a  ferric  salt  does  not  cause  evolution 
of  chlorine.  The  chlorine,  therefore,  is  not  a  result  of  the  direct 
action  of  the  permanganate  upon  the  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is 
due  to  the  intermediate  formation  of  a  peroxide. 

When  permanganate  is  run  into  a  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  containing  ferrous  chloride  and  considerable  manganous 
salt,  the  ferrous  iron  is  quantitatively  oxide  oxidized  to  ferric  iron 
and  there  is  no  evolution  of  chlorine.  This  was  shown  by  Kessler  f 
in  1863  and  by  Zimmermann  %  in  1881.  It  has  since  been  con- 
firmed by  many  other  chemists.  § 

This  can  be  explained  as  follows:  Permanganate  reacts  with 
manganous  salt  and  forms,  as  Volhard  ||  found,  Mn02.  This 
Mn02  oxidizes  the  ferrous  iron  to  ferric  iron. 

2FcO  +  Mn02  =  FegOa  -f  MnO 
more  quickly  than  it  is  able  to  react  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

*  Lowenthal  and  Lenssen,  Z.  anal.  Chem.,  1863,  329. 
t  Pogg.  Ann.,  118,  779,  and  119,  225. 
t  Ber.,  14,  779,  and  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  213,  302. 

§  For  example,  J.  A.  Friend,  J.  Chem.  Soc.,  »5,  1228  (1909).    CO.  Jones 
and  J.  H.  Jeffery.    The  Analyst,  34,  306  (1909). 
Ann.  Chem.  Pharm..  198,  337, 
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Zimmennann  *  suspected  that;  in  the  presence  of  manganous 
saltS;  ferrous  iron  is  converted  into  a  peroxide  which  immediately 
breaks  down  into  ferric  iron  and  oxygen,  and  the  latter  acts  upon 
the  hydrochloric  acid.  This  has  more  recently  been  confirmed 
by  the  interesting  work  of  Manchot.f 

According  to  Manchot,  there  is  formed  in  all  oxidation 
processes  a  "  primary  oxide "  which  has  the  character  of  a 
peroxide.  These  primary  oxides  are  as  a  rule  unstable  compounds 
which  cannot  be  isolated  and  which  constantly  tend  to  give  up 
oxygen  and  pass  to  a  more  stable  lower  state  of  oxidation.  When 
an  acceptor  %  is  present,  it  will  take  up  the  oxygen  which  is  lost  by 
the  primary  oxide  as  it  passes  to  a  lower  and  more  stable  state  of 
oxidation;  in  the  absence  of  an  acceptor  this  oxygen  is  evolved  as 
gas. 

According  to  the  method  of  oxidation,  iron  tends  to  form 
different  primary  oxides.  Thus,  in  the  direct  oxidation  by  means 
of  oxygen,  the  primary  oxide  is  Fe02;  in  the  oxidation  by  means 
of  permanganate,  chromic  acid,  or  hydrogen  peroxide,  it  is  Fe205; 
whereas  FeOg  is  probably  formed  in  the  oxidation  by  means  of 
hypochlorous  acid. 

The  oxidation  of  ferrous  oxide  to  ferric  oxide,  therefore,  does 
not  take  place  directly,  as  has  been  usually  assumed,  but  the 
primary  oxide  Fe02  is  first  formed,  and  this  reacts  with  more  of 
the  ferrous  oxide,  which  therefore  plays  the  part  of  an  acceptor, 
to  form  ferric  oxide: 

2FeO+02  =  2Fe02, 
2FeO  4- 2Fe02  =  2Fe203. 

Potassium  permanganate  causes  the  formation  of  Fe205  as 
primary  oxide: 

2FeO  -f  Mn207  -^Fe206  +  2Mn02. 

*  Ldwenthal  and  Lenssen,  Z.  anal.  Chem.,  1863,  329. 

t  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  325,  105  (1902). 

X  An  acceptor  is  a  substance  which  is  not  oxidized  by  oxygen  alone,  but  can 
be  thus  oxidized  by  the  aid  of  some  other  substance  present  called  an  auto^ 
oxydator.  A  substance  which  tends  to  be  peroxidized  may  play  the  part  of 
an  acceptor.     Cf.  Engler,  Ber.,  33,  1097  (1900). 
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The  Mn02  at  once  oxidizes  more  ferrous  oxide  to  ferric  oxide 

2FeO  +  Mn02  =  FegOa  +  MnO 

and  the  Fe205  converts  the  MnO  to  Mn02  again. 

If,  however,  the  concentration  of  the  manganous  salt  in  the 
solution  is  too  low,  hydrochloric  acid  begins  to  pla}'  the  part  of  an 
acceptor,  so  that  a  part  of  the  Fe205  is  used  up  in  the  oxidation  of 
hydrochloric  acid: 

FegOs  +  lOHCl  =  2FeCl3  -h  5H2O + 2CI2 

The  action  of  the  manganese  sulphate  is  twofold.  On  the  one 
hand  it  regulates  the  velocity  of  the  reaction  between  ferrous 
oxide  and  permanganic  aicd,  for,  according  to  Volhard,  the 
HMn04  acts  upon  the  manganous  salt  with  the  formation  of 
manganese  peroxide,  which  then  reacts  with  the  ferrous  salt; 
on  the  other  hand  it  takes  up  the  oxygen  from  the  iron  peroxide 
and  carries  it  to  the  unoxidized  ferrous  salt.  In  both  cases  it  is 
essential  that  manganese  peroxide  does  not  react  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  necessary,  too,  that  the  amount 
of  manganous  salt  shall  greatly  exceed  the  amount  of  iron 
present. 

Zimmermann  suggested  a  similar  explanation,  but  it  seemed 
to  meet  with  but  little  approval,  so  that  the  hypothesis  of  Wagner  * 
was  quite  generally  adopted.  The  latter  claimed  that  the  excess 
of  permanganate  required  for  the  titration  of  ferrous  chloride  in 
the  absence  of  manganous  sulphate  was  due  to  the  intermediate 
formation  And  rapid  oxidation  of  a  ferrous-hydrochloric  acid, 
FeClj.2HCl. 

Manchot's  explanation,  however,  seems  to  be  the  better  one. 

Although  it  is  possible,  then,  to  titrate  iron  in  hydrochloric 
acid  solutions  in  the  presence  of  manganous  sulphate,  the  method 
possesses  the  disadvantage  that  the  end-point  cannot  be  seen  so 
distinctly  as  when  no  chloride  is  present,  since  ferric  chJoride 
forms  a  much  more  yellow  solution  than  does  ferric  sulphate. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysikal.  Chem.,  28,  33. 
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This  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  the  addition  of  phosphoric 
acid,  as  suggested  by  C.  Reinhardt.* 


TITRATION   OF   FERROUS   SALTS    IN   HYDROCHLORIC   ACID    SOLUTION. 

METHOD    OF   ZIMMERMANN-REINHARDT. 

From  20  to  25  c.c.  of  the  manganese  sulphate  solution  f  pre- 
pared as  described  below  are  added  to  the  solution,  and  after 
diluting  with  boiled  water  to  a  volume  of  500  c.c.  it  is  titrated 
with  potassium  permanganate  which  is  added  so  slowly  that  the 
drops  can  be  counted.  Care  is  taken  toward  the  last  not  to  add 
a  drop  of  permanganate  until  the  color  of  the  preceding  one  has 
disappeared. 

The  manganous  sulphate  solution  is  prepared  as  follows:  67  gms. 
of  crystallized  manganous  sulphate  (MnS04-l-4H20)  are  dissolved 
in  500  to  600  c.c.  of  water,  138  c.c.  of  phosphoric  acid  (of  specific 
gravity  1.7)  and  130  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1.82)  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  diluted  to  1  liter. 

If  the  iron  is  present  as  ferric  salt,  it  must  be  reduced  com- 
pletely to  the  ferrous  condition  before  it  can  be  titrated  with 
potassium  permanganate. 

THE  REDUCTION  OF  FERRIC  SALTS  TO  FERROUS  SALTS 

can  be  accomplished  in  a  number  of  different  ways. 

1.  By  Hydrogen  Sulphide. 

This  reduction  has  already  been  described  on  page  95. 

2.  By  Sulphur  Dioxide. 

The  solution  containing  the  ferric  salt  is  neutralized  with 
sodium  carbonate,!  an  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  is  added, 
the  solution  boiled,  and  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  is  passed 

♦  Stahl  und  Eisen,  1884,  p.  709,  and  Chem.  Ztg.,  13,  323. 

t  It  is  well  to  add  one  cubic  centimeter  of  manganese  sulphate  for  each 
cubic  centimeter  of  HCl  (sp.  gr.  1.12)  present.  Cf.  J.  A.  Friend  or  Jones 
and  Jeffery,  loc.  cii. 

t  Ferric  salts  are  not  completely  reduced  by  sulphurous  acid  in  the  pres- 
ence of  considerable  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid. 
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through  it  until  the  excess  of  the  reagent  is  completely  removed.* 
The  reduced  solution  is  then  cooled  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  titrated. 

3.  By  Metals. 

The  acid  solution  of  the  ferric  salt,  contained  in  a  small  flask 
fitted  with  a  Bunswi  valve,  is  reduced  by  heating  on  the  water- 
bath  with  the  addition  of  small  pieces  of  chemically-pure  zinc  until 
the  solution  is  completely  colorless  and  a  drop  of  it,  removed  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  capillary  tubing,  will  no  longer  give  any  color 
with  potassium  sulphocyanate  solution.  After  cooling,  the  solu- 
tion is  poured  through  a  funnel  containing  a  platinum  cone  (no 
paper),  and  the  undissolved  zinc  remaining  in  the  funnel  is  washed 
several  times  with  boiled  water,  "f 

Remark. — Since  zinc  often  contains  iron,  a  blank  experiment 
must  be  made  by  dissolving  3  to  5  gms.  in  the  same  way  and  titra- 
ting the  solution  with  permanganate.  If  iron  is  present,  as  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  measurable  amount  of  potassiimi  pennanga- 
nate  is  decolorized,  the  reduction  of  the  ferric  salt  must  be  effected 
by  means  of  a  weighed  amoimt  of  zinc  and  a  correction  made  for 
the  iron.  It  is  self-evident  that  in  this  case  the  titration  must 
not  take  place  until  all  of  the  zinc  has  dissolved.  Instead  of  zinc, 
cadmium  and  alimiinium  are  frequently  used. 

Remark. — ^Against  this  method  objections  can  be  raised.  In 
the  first  place,  the  fact  that  a  foreign  metal  is  introduced  into 
the  solution  is  in  many  cases  imfortimate.  Furthermore,  by 
means  of  zinc,  titanic  acid  is  reduced  to  Ti^O,,  only  to  be  oxidized 
again  by  the  permanganate  solution,  so  that  more  permanganate 
solution  wall  then  be  required  than  corresponds  to  the  amount  of 
iron  present.  By  means  of  H^S  or  SO,,  titanic  acid  is  not  reduced 
and  there  is  no  foreign  metal  introduced  into  the  solution.    Con- 

*  It  is  not  advisable  to  depend  upon  the  sense  of  smeJ.    The  escaping 

gas  is  tested  by  passing  it  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid  containing  a  few 

N 
drops  of  jT  KMnO^  solution.     If  the  latter  is  not  decolorized  at  the  end  of 

two  or  three  minutes,  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  has  been  removed. 

■f  The  reduction  by  means  of  zinc  may  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  with 
a  •*  Jones  reductor."     Cf.  Fig.  81,  p.  591. 
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eequently,  for  accurate  mineral  analyses,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
one  of  these  methods,  and  in  fact  the  reduction  by  means  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  to  be  preferred.  By  means  of  the  latter  the 
ferric  salt  is  completely  reduced,  independent  of  how  little  or  how 
much  free  acid  is  present  in  the  solution;  again,  any  metals  of 
the  hydrogen  sulphide  group  are  precipitated  at  the  same  time; 
while  finally  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  excess 
of  the  gas  has  been  removed  by  the  use  of  the  sensitive  lead 
acetate  paper  test. 

4.  By  Stanrums  Chloride. 

This  method  proposed  by  Zimmermann  and  Beinhardt*  is 
especially  suited  for  metallurgical  purposes,  because  it  can  be 
accomplished  most  rapidly. 

Principle. — ^The  method  depends  upon  the  fact  that  ferric 
chloride  in  hot  solution  is  easily  reduced  by  stannous  chloride: 

SnCl2  4-2FeC"3  =  SnCU  +  2FeCl2- 

The  complete  decolorization  of  the  solution  shows  the  end- 
point  of  reduction.  The  excess  of  stannous  chloride  is  afterwards 
oxidized  by  means  of  mercuric  chloride: 

SnCla + 2HgCl2  =  SnCU  +  HgaClg. 

After  this  treatment,  which  consumes  but  a  few  minutes,  some 
manganese  sulphate  solution  is  added  and  the  solution  imme- 
diately titrated  with  potassium  permanganate,  which  is  added 
slowly. 

Requirements, 

(a)  Stannous  chloride  solution.  50  gms.  of  stannous  chloride 
are  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and 
diluted  with  water  to  a  volume  of  one  liter. 

(6)  Hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.12. 

*  Loo.  cit. 
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(c)  Mercuric  chloride  solutioii.  A  saturated  solution  of  the 
pure  commercial  salt  in  water  is  used. 

(cQ  Manganese  sulphate  solution.     See  p.  565. 

Procedure, — The  ferric  salt  is  dissolved  in  20  to  25  c.c.  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  (6)  heated  to  boiling,  the  flame  removed,  and  the 
stannous  chloride  solution  (a)  is  added  drop  by  drop  until  the 
iron  solution  just  becomes  colorless.  The  solution  is  cooled  to  at 
least  the  room  temperature  and  10  c.c.  of  mercuric  chloride  (c)  are 
quickly  added,  whereby  a  slight  silky  precipitate  of  Hg2Cl2*  is 
formed.  After  ten  minutes  the  solution  is  diluted  to  about  500 
c.c,  20  to  25  c.c.  of  the  manganese  sulphate  solution  (d)  are  added, 
and  the  mixture  is  titrated  (very  slowly)  with  potassium  per- 
manganate until  a  pink  color  permanent  for  one  minute  is 
obtained. 

Example:  Determination  of  Iron  in  Hemxitite,  Fe203. — ^About 
0.25  to  0.3  gm.  of  the  finely-powdered  mineral  is  weighed  out  into 
a  beaker,  3  c.c.  of  the  stannous  chloride  solution  (a)  f  are  added 
and  25  c.c.  of  the  acid  (6).  The  beaker  is  covered  with  a  watch- 
glass  and  its  contents  heated  nearly  to  boiling  until  all  of  the  iron 
oxide  has  dissolved  and  a  white  sandv  residue  is  obtained.  This 
operation  seldom  requires  more  than  ten  minutes.  The  slightly 
yellow  colored  solution  thus  obtained  is  carefully  treated  with 
stannous  chloride  drop  by  drop  until  it  becomes  colorless  and  the 
reduced  solution  is  analyzed  as  above. 


*  If  the  precipitate  produced  by  mercuric  chloride  is  at  all  grayish  in 
color,  the  portion  must  be  thrown  away;  too  large  an  excess  of  stannous 
chloride  was  used.  Moreover,  the  end  point  with  permanganate  is  difficult 
to  see  if  the  solution  contains  much  precipitate. 

t  The  stannous  chloride  greatly  facilitates  the  solution  of  the  hematite. 
If  too  much  is  used,  strong  permanganate  should  be  added  drop  by  drop 
until  the  yellow  color  of  ferric  chloride  appears,  and  the  solution  then  care* 
fully  decolorized  again. 
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2.  Determination  of  Manganese,    Method  of  Volhard.'*^ 

1000  c.c.  X.  KMnO^t  =  -r_^  ^  — r^-^  =  16.48  gms.  Mn. 

If  an  almost  boiling,  slightly  acid  solution  of  manganese  sul- 
phate is  slowly  treated  with  a  solution  of  potassium  permanga- 
nate, each  drop  will  cause  the  formation  of  manganous  acid 
(H2Mn03),  which  is  formed  under  certain  conditions,  as  described 
below,  according  to  the  following  scheme: 

K2O  Mnfij  f  3MnO  =  K2O+  5MnO, 

According  to  this  equation,  therefore,  2KMn04  will  oxidize 
3  gm.-atoms  of  manganese,  and  as  1000  c.c.  of  N.  KMnO^  con- 
tain \  gm.-mol.  KMn04,  evidently  this  amount  of  permanganate 

corresponds  to  —^  =  16.48  gms.  Mn. 

A.  Guyard,  who  first  determined  manganese  by  this  method^ 
assumed  that  the  oxidation  took  place  according  to  the  following 
equation: 

2KMn04+  3MnS0,+  7H,0 = 2KHSO4+  H,S04+  5H,MnOs. 

In  reality,  however,  the  reaction  does  not  take  place  in  this 

way,  but  instead   of   pure  manganous  acid  being  precipitated, 

different  acid  manganites  of  varying  composition  are  formed ;  e.g., 

X)H 
Mn4o 

4KMn04+  llMnSO,+  14H,0  «4KHS0,+  7H3SO4+  5       J^>  Mn. 

Mn^ 
\0H 

*  Aim.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  198,  p.  318. 

t  Strictly  speaking,  the  normality  of  the  permanganate  is  different  when 
used  to  oxidize  manganese  in  slightly  acid  or  neutral  solution.  In  this  case 
the  manganese  of  the  permanganate  is  reduced  to  the  t«travalent  form  instead 
of  to  bivalent  manganese,  so  that  a  normal  solution  would  now  contain 

— -- — ?  gms.  instead  of —  gms.    Inasmuch  as  it  is  customary  to  stand* 

3  5 

ardize  permanganate  as  outlined  on  pages  555-561,  we  shall  understand  by 
normal  KMnO^,  a  solution  which  is  normal  with  respect  to  these  standards. 
— [Translator.] 
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Volhard  has  shown  that  if  calcium,  barium,  or,  better  still,  zino 
salts,  are  present,  manganites  of  these  metals  are  precipitated. 
The  precipitate,  although  varying  in  composition,  contains  all 
of  the  manganese  in  the  tetravalent  form;  e.g., 

/OH 

4KMnO,+  5ZnS0,+  6MnS04+  14H,0  -  ^'^ 

= 4KHS0,+  7H,S0,+  5       ^>Zjl 

Mn^ 
\0H 

In  case  iron  is  present,  the  reaction  does  not  take  place  quan* 
titatively  in  the  direction  from  left  to  right,  so  that  a  different 
procedure  is  then  necessary. 

(a)  procedure  when  iron  is  absent. 

N 
Requirements. — 1.  A  —  potassium  permanganate  solution. 

2.  A  manganese  sulphate  solution,  obtained  by  dissolving  4.530 

gms.  of  anhydrous  manganous  sulphate  in  one  Uter  of  solution: 

N 
1  c.c.  of  this  solution=l  c.c.  of  t^  KMn04.* 

3.  A  zinc  sulphate  solution  obtained  by  dissolving  200  gms. 
zinc  sulphate  in  one  liter  of  water. 

4.  Zinc  oxide  suspended  in  water,  obtained  by  precipitating 
pure  zinc  sulphate  by  means  of  caustic  potash  solution  in  such  a 
way  that  the  solution  does  not  react  alkaline.  The  residue  is 
washed  several  times  with  hot  water,  then  transferred  to  a  tightly- 
stoppered  bottle,  and  kept  suspended  in  water. 

Standardization  of  the  Permanganate  Solution. 

20  c.c.  of  the  manganese  sulphate  solution  are  placed  in  an 
Erlenmeyer  flask,  40  c.c.  of  zinc  sulphate  solution  and  2  or  3  drops 
of  nitric  acid  f  are  added,  after  which  the  mixture  is  diluted  to 

*  Strictly  speaking » this  solution  is  ^^  normal    By  definition,  a  ^k  solu* 

of  manganese  sulphate  contains  * — 7.550  gms.  MnS04  in  one  liter.  Such 

a  solution,  however,  would  not  be  equivalent  to  a  KMn04  solution  which  ia 
tenth  normal  in  acid  soltUum,    Cf.  foot-note  to  page  487  (Translator). 

t  The  addition  of  the  nitric  acid  causes  the  precipitate  to  settle  much 
more  quickly. 
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200  c.c,  heated  to  boiling,  and  treated  with  potassium  permanga- 
nate solution,  added  with  constant  shaking,  imtil  the  supernatant 
liquid  remains  a  permanent  pink. 

TitroJtwn  of  Manganese, 

If  a  neutral  solution  of  manganese  sulphate  is  to  be  analyzed^ 
the  same  procedure  is  used  as  in  the  above  standardization.  If 
the  solution  contains  manganous  chloride,  it  should  be  freed  from 
hydrochloric  acid  by  evaporation  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  acid  solution  thus  obtained  is  neutralized  with  the 
zinc  oxide  until  a  little  of  the  latter  remains  suspended  in  the 
liquid.    From  this  point  the  procedure  is  the  same  as  before. 

(b)  procedure  when  iron  is  present. 

If  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  to  be  analyzed  containing  all 
of  the  iron  in  the  ferric  form,  it  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  the 
addition  of  sulphuric  add,  the  dry  mass  is  moistened  with  nitrie 
acid  and  warmed  until  complete  solution  is  effected.  The  greater 
part  of  the  acid  is  neutralized  with  sodium  hydroxide  solution, 
the  solution  placed  in  a  measuring-flask,  and  an  excess  of  the  zinc 
oxide  is  added  whereby  all  of  the  iron  is  precipitated  as  hydroxide. 
The  liquid  is  diluted  up  to  the  mark  with  water,  filtered  through  a 
dry  filter,  and  an  aliquot  part  of  the  filtrate  is  titrated  as  before 
with  potassiiun  permanganate  solution.* 

3.  Determination  of  Uranium.    Method  of  Belhoubek^f 

Zimmeimann,}  Hillebrand.§ 

1000  C.C.  N.  KMn04-^«  ?^  =  119.3  gms.  U. 

This  method  is  especially  suited  for  testing  the  purity  of  a 
precipitate  of  Vfig  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  uranium  minerals. 
It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when  Vfi^  is  heated  in  a  closed  tube 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  150®  to  175°  C.  it  is  readily  decom- 
posed according  to  the  equation 

U,0,+  4H3SO, = 2U0,S0,+  U(S04)2+ 4HjO, 

*  The  first  few  cubic  centimeters  of  the  filtrate  should  be  discarded,  for 
the  dry  filter  adsorbs  some  of  the  dissolved  substance, 
t  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  IM^,  p.  231. 
I  Ann.  der  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  238,  p.  285. 
i  U.  S.  GeoL  Survey,  No.  78  (1889),  p.  90. 
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forming  uranyl  and   uranous  sulphates.    The   latter  compound 
is  oxidized  to  the  former  by  means  of  potassium  permanganate, 

2KMn04+  5U(SO02+  2H2O = 

= 2KHS0,+  2MnS0,+  H^0,+ 5U0^0,. 

From  this  equation  it  follows  that  2  gm.-mols.  of  KMnO^  are  equiva- 
lent to  5  gm.-atoms  of  uranium,  and  1000  c.c.  N.  KMnO^  solution 

(=  |KMn04)  =  i  gm.-atom  of  uranium = -«  =    o     =  1 19.25  gms.  U. 

Procedure, — The  weighed  amount  of  UjOg  is  placed  in  a  tube 
•closed  at  one  end,  10  to  15  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1:6)  are 
added,  and  the  open  end  of  the  tube  is  made  narrower  by  heating 
in  a  blast-lamp  and  drawing  it  out  somewhat.  The  air  in  the 
tube  is  removed  by  inserting  a  long  capillary  so  that  it  reaches  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tube  containing  the  substance,  and  conducting 
a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  through  it;  the  larger  tube  is  finally 
sealed  without  removing  the  capillary.  The  tube  is  then  heated  in 
a  "bomb  furnace"  at  150-175®  C.  until  everything  has  dissolved 
to  a  clear  green  liquid.  After  cooling,  the  tube  is  opened  by 
making  a  scratch  with  a  file  and  touching  it  with  a  hot  glass  rod. 
The  contents  are  poured  into  a  large  porcelain  dish,  diluted  with 

N 
distilled  water  to  500-700  c.c,  and  titrated  with  —  KMn04  solu- 
tion until  a  permanent  pink  color  is  obtained. 

1  c.c.  ^  KMn04= 0.01 1925  gm.  U==  0.013525  gm.  UO2  oxidized.* 
Remark, — ^The  above  method  gives  very  exact  results. 

4.  Determination  of  Oxalic  Acid« 

,^      H2C204.2H,0     126.0r>  „«^    «„  ^ 

1000  c.c.  N.  KMnO,=»  * '- -—  -63.02  gms.  H,C,0,-2H,0. 

The  procedure  is  exactly  the  same  as  was  described  under  the 
standardization  of  permanganate  by  means  of  oxalic  acid. 


*  It  must  be  remembered ,  however,  that  only  one-third  of  the  total  uranium 
a  UjOg  has  been  oxidized  by  the  KMnO^  (UjOg  -  2U0, + UO,) .    Consequently, 

with  regard  to  the  total  uranium,  1  c.c.  ^  KMnO^- 0.03578  gm.  17-0.04218 
gm.  UaOg. — [Translator]. 
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5.  Determination  of  Calcium. 

Ca     40.09 

1000  c.c.  N.  KMnOi**— -20.05  gms.  Ca. 

2  2 

The  calcium  is  precipitated  as  described  on  p.  69  in  the  form 

of  its  oxalate,  filtered,  and  washed  with  hot  water.   The  still  moist 

precipitate  is  transferred  to  a  beaker  by  means  of  a  stream  of 

water  from  the  wash-bottle,  and  the  part  remaining  on  the  filter  is 

removed  by  allowing  warm  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  pass  through 

it  several  times.     To  the  turbid  solution  in  the  beaker,  20  c.c.  of 

sulphuric  acid  (1 : 1)  are  added,  and  after  dilution  with  hot  water 

to  a  volume  of  from  300  to  400  c.c.  the  oxaUc  acid  is  titrated  with 

N 

—  KMn04  solution. 

1  c.c.  ^  KMnO^ =0.002005  gm.  Ca. 

.(' 
6*  Determination  of  PbO,  in  Minium  [Red  Lead,  Pb,0  J .  Method 

of  Lux.* 

PbO      239  1 
1000  C.C.  N.  KMnO^-:^^* — ^   =  119.55  gms.  PbO^ 

^  2 

Principle. — ^If  lead  peroxide  (PbO,)  is  treated  with  oxalic  acid 

in  acid  solution,  the  latter  is  oxidized  according  to  the  following 

equation: 

PbO,+  H  AO4  -  PbO + H,0+  2C0j. 

If  the  decomposition  takes  place  with  a  measured  amount  of 
titrated  oxalic  acid  solution  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  is  titrated 
by  means  of  potassium  permanganate  solution,  the  difference 
shows  the  amount  of  oxalic  acid  necessary  to  effect  the  reduction 
of  the  lead  peroxide. 

Procedure. — ^About  0.25  gm.  of  minium  (red  lead)  is  weighed 
into  a  porcelain  dish,  20  to  30  c.c.  of  double-normal  nitric  acid 
are  added,  and  the  lead  oxide  is  dissolved  by  heating: 

Thfi,+  4HNO3 = 2Pb(N0,),+  H,0+ H,PbO,. 

N 
After  solution  is  effected,  50  c.c.  -r-  oxalic  acid  are  added,  the 

N 
solution  is  heated  to  boiling,  and  titrated  hot  with  —KMnO^. 

*  Zeitschr.  fiir  anal.  Chem.,  19,  p.  153. 
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N  N 

If  t  c.c.  -r-  KMnO^  solution  were  used,  then  50—^  c.c.  -^  HjCjO. 

were  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  PbO,  contained 
in  the  minium  (a  gm.)  taken  for  analysis. 

Since  1000  c.c.  N.  H2C204=  119.55  gms.  PbOa,  then  1000  c.c.  4 

1  1Q  tkK 

H2C204=-=^^~^ =23.91  gms.  Pb02  and  1  c.c.  =  0.02391  gm.  Pb02. 

o 

Consequently 

5 


N 
(50—0  c.c.  -^  oxalic  acid  correspond  to  (50—0X0.02391  gm. 


Pb02. 

The  per  cent,  of  the  latter  is 

a:  (50-0  X0.02391  =  100:x 
2;= : per  cent.  Pb02.* 

7.  Determination  of  MnO,  in  Pyrolusite. 

1000  CO.  N.  KMnO^-^^»-?^  =43.47  gms. MnO,. 

About  0.4  gm.  of   finely-powdered  pjnrolusite  is  heated  in  a 

N 
flask  with  50  c.c.  -r  oxalic  acid  and  20  c.c.  sulphuric  acid  (1:4) 

o 

until  no  more  black  particles  remain  undissolved.    The  solution 

N 
is  diluted  with  200  c.c.  of  hot  water  and  titrated  with  —  KMnO* 

5  • 

solution.  The  reaction  which  takes  place  between  the  manga- 
nese dioxide  and  the  oxalic  acid  is  expressed  by  the  following 
equation: 

MnO,+ HjSO,+  HjC A = MnSO^H-  2C0,+  2H,0, 

1  c.c.  ^  KMnO<= 0.0087  gm.  MnO,. 
o 

Remark. — ^Instead  of  reducing  the  manganese  dioxide  with 
oxalic  acid;  a  titrated  acid  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  can  be 
used. 


♦  To  express  the  results  in  per  cent.  Pbj04,  the  number  2.391  should  be 
replaced  by  6.853.— [Translator.] 
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8.  Determination  of  Formic  Acid  (Lieben)."*" 

1000  C.C.  N.  KMnO,^^^^^^^  3X46.02^  ^3  ^^  ^^  HCCX)H.t 

In  cold  acid  solutions  permanganate  reacts  only  slowly  with 
formic  acid,  while  in  a  hot  solution  the  latter  is  lost  by  volatiliza- 
tion, so  that  the  titration  in  open  vessels  is  impossible;  in  alkaline 
solutions,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oxidation  takes  place  readily  and 
quantitatively  in  the  cold: 

KMn04 + 3HC00K = K2CO3  +  KHCO3 + 2  MnOa  -f  H2O. 

Procedure, — ^The  formic  acid  is  neutralized  by  an  excess  of 
sodium  carbonate,  and  permanganate  is  run  into  the  hot  %  sodium 
formate  solution  until  the  clear  liquid  above  the  precipitate  is 
colored  reddish. 

9.  Analysis  of  Nitrous  Acid  (Lunge). 

1000  cc.  N.  KMn04-5|2;=lI^  -23.51  gms.  HNO, 

On  account  of  the  volatility  of  nitrous  acid,  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  nitrite,  or  the  solution  of  nitrous  acid  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  (nitrose),  is  measured  from  a  burette  into  a  known 
amount  of  permanganate  solution,  which  has  been  made  acid  with 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  to  a  volume  of  about  400  c.c.  and  warmed  to 
40°  C.    The  nitrous  acid  is  thereby  oxidized  to  nitric  acid: 

2KMn04+  5HN0,+  SH^SO^ = K^0,+  2MnS04+  3HjO+  SHNO,, 

and  the  decolorization  of  the  solution  shows  the  end-point. 
Toward  the  end  the  nitrous  acid  must  be  added  slowly,  for  the 
change  from  red  to  colorless  requires  some  time. 

10.  Analjrsis  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide. 

1000  cc.  N.  KMnO,-^'"?^  -17.01  gms.  H,0,. 

Ten  cubic  centimeters  of  commercial  3  per  cent,  hydrogen 
peroxide  are  placed   in  a   100-c.c.  measuring-flask,  diluted  up 

♦  Monatshefte,  XIV,  p  746,  and  XVI,  p.  219. 

t  In  reality,  the  normal  solution  of  formic  acid  would  contain  }  (not  -f^) 
the  molecular  weight.    See  foot-note  to  pa^  569. 

%  The  titration  is  made  in  hot  solution  because  the  manganous  acid 
formed  does  not  settle  well  from  a  cold  solution. 
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to  the  mark  with  water,  and,  after  thoroughly  mixing,  10  c.  c. 

(=»  1  c.c.  of  the  original  solution)  are  placed  in  a  beaker,  and  diluted 

with  water  to  a  volume  of  300  to  400  c.c.    After  adding  20  to  30 

N 
c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  (1:4),  the  solution  is  titrated  with  —  KMn04 

until  a  permanent  pink  color  is  obtained.    The  following  reac- 
tion takes  place: 

2KMn04+  5H  A+  4H^04 = 2KHSO4+  2MnS0,+  8H,0+ 60,. 

Frequently  it  happens  that  the  first  drop  of  the  permanganate 
causes  a  permanent  coloration  of  the  solution.  This  shows  that 
either  not  enough  sulphuric  acid  is  present,  or  else  there  is  no  more 
hydrogen  peroxide  left  in  the  solution.  In  this  case  a  little  more 
sulphuric  acid  is  added,  when  if  the  coloration  still  remains  the 
preparation  is  surely  spoiled,  as  can  be  shown  by  the  titanic  or 
chromic  acid  tests  (cf.  Vol.  I,  p.  42). 

The  amount  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  expressed  either  as  per 
cent,  by  weight  or  as  per  cent,  by  volume. 

Example. — 10  c.c.  of  the  above-mentioned  dilute  solution  of 

hydrogen  peroxide  (  =  1  c.c.   of  the  original  solution)  required 

N 
17.86  c.c.  —  KMnO^  solution,  corresponding  to 

17.86X0.001701=0.03038  gm.  HjO,- 
As  the  specific  gravity  of  the  original  hydrogen  peroxide  solution 
can  be  assumed  to  be  1,  it  therefore  contains  3.04  per  cent.  11,0,. 

When  expressed  in  *'per  cent,  by  volume"  the  result  shows 
how  many  cubic  centimeters  of  oxygen  can  be  obtained  from 
100  c.c.  of  the  solution. 

In  this  case  100  c.c.  of  the  hydrogen  peroxide  solution  con- 
tain 3.04  gms.  of  H,0,  and,  on  being  decomposed,  1  gm.-mol.  H,0, 

sets  free  1  gm.-at.  O: 

H,0,-H,0+0 

34.02  =  18.02+16, 
or  11195  c.c.  of  oxygen  at  0°  C.  and  760  nmi.  pressure;  conse- 
quently 3.04  gms.  H,0,  will  evolve 

34.02: 11195  =  3.04:  X 

3.04X11200     ,,,^  ,      J      ^     J  -J 

x= — oTTu} — ="1000  c.c.  oxygen  measured  under  standara  con- 

ditions  of  temperature  and  pressure. 
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100  c.c.  of  the  commercial  hydrogen  peroxide,  therefore,  will 
evolve  1000  c.c.  of  oxygen,  i.e.  ten  times  its  own  volume.  This 
is  somewhat  anomalously  designated  as  hydrogen  peroxide  of  10 
per  cent,  by  volimie. 

100  c.c.  3  per  cent,  hydrogen  peroxide  =  10  per  cent,  by  volume. 
100  c.c.  6    "      "  "  "        =20    "      "      "        " 

100  c  c.  9    "       ''  "  "        =30    "      "      "        " 

II.  Analysis  of  Potassium  Percarbonate. 

TC  P  O       198  *^ 
lOOOccN,  KMnO,-^^^^^««-— ^  K,C,0^ 

0.25  gm.  potassium  percarbonate  is  weighed  out  into  300  c.c. 
of  cold,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1:30),  in  which  it  dissolves  with 
violent  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  and  formation  of  an  equiva- 
lent amoimt  of  hydrogen  peroxide: 

K,CA+  2H2SO, = 2KHS0,+  2C0,+  HA, 
and  the  latter  is  titrated  with  potassium  permanganate. 

13.  Analysis   of  Persulphates   (Persulphuric  Acid,   'B^O^. 

.OSgms.  H,S,0, 


^  f  97.08  gmj 
P^  114.1  " 
'       (135,2     " 


1000  C.C.  N.  KMnO, -^^"  -^114.1     "      (NH,),S,0. 


A  solution  of  persulphuric  acid  does  not  reduce  permanga- 
nate, nor  does  it  react  with  titanic  acid ;  on  the  other  hand  it  oxi- 
dizes ferrous  salts  immediately  in  the  cold  to  ferric  salts,  and  by 
means  of  this  behavior  it  can  be  easily  determined.  The  ammo- 
nium and  potassium  salts  are  now  commercial  products,  and  are 
analyzed  as  follows:  About  0.3  gm.  of  the  salt  is  weighed  out  into 
a  flask  fitted  with  a  Bunsen  valve,  the  air  is  replaced  by  carbon 
dioxide,  30  c.c.  of  a  freshly-titrated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
are  added,  the  flask  is  closed  and  its  contents  rotated.  The  salt 
dissolves  without  difficulty,  and  the  ferrous  sulphate  is  oxidized: 

H^A+ 2FeS0,  =  Fe,(SO  J,+  H^O,. 

After  all  of  the  salt  has  dissolved,  the  contents  of  the  flask 

are  cooled  by  placing  the  flask  in  cold  water,  and  the  excess  of 

N 
ferrous  salt  is  titrated  with  —  KMnO^.* 

*  The  ferrous  sulphate  must  be  added  to  the  persulphate,  and  then  the 
hot  water.  If  the  hot  water  is  added  first,  the  persulphate  is  decomposed 
somewhat  and  the  results  obtained  will  be  low. 
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In  this  way  it  is  found  that: 

N 
50  c.c.  ferrous  sulphate  solution  require  T  c.c.  -rr  KMn04  solution. 

N 
30  c.c.  ferrous  sulphate+agm.  persulphate  require  t  c.c.  r^r  KMnO^ 

solution. 

Consequently  a  gm.  of  persulphate  correspond  to  (T— 0  c.c. 

N 

—  KMn04. 

In  the  case  of  the  potassium  salt,  since  1000  c.c.  N.  KMn04 

N 
-135.2  gms.  K2S2O8,  and  1  c.c.  j^KMn04= 0.01352  gm.  K2S2Q8, 

we  have:   (T-Q  XO.01352  gm.  K2S2O8  in  a  gm.  of  the  commer- 
cial salt,  or  in  per  cent. : 

a:(r-00.01352  =  100:x 

1.352(r-0  .  TTC!/^ 

x= ^ =per  cent.  K2S2Q8. 

With  the  ammonium  salt  the  factor  becomes  0.01141  instead  of 
0.01352. 

The  ferrous  sulphate  necessary  for  this  determination  is  pre- 
pared by  roughly  weighing  out  30  gms.  of  crystallized  ferrous 
sulphate  (FeS04-f  7H2O),  dissolving  it  in  900  c.c.  of  water, 
and  diluting  to  1000  c.c.  with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric 
Acid. 

Persulphates  may  also  be  analyzed  very  satisfactorily  by  means 
of  oxalic  acid.*  When  a  sulphuric  acid  solution  of  a  persulphate 
is  treated  with  oxalic  acid  alone,  there  is  no  perceptible  reaction. 
On  adding  a  small  amount  of  silver  sulphate  as  catalyzer,  however, 
a  lively  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  takes  place,  and  at  the  water* 
bath  temperature  the  reaction  is  soon  completed. 

H2S2O8  +  H2C2O4 = 2H2SO4 + 2CO2. 

♦  R.  Kempf,  Ber.,  38,  3965  (1905). 
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The   excess  of  the  oxalic  acid  can  be  titrated  with  perman- 
ganate. 

Procedure. — About  0.5  gm.  of  the  persulphate  is  placed  in  a 
400-c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask,  50  c.c.  of  tenth-normal  oxalic  acid  solu- 
tion, and  a  solution  of  0.2  gm.  silver  sulphate  in  20  c.c.  of  10  per 
cent,  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  on  the 
water  bath  until  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  ceases;  this 
requires  not  more  than  15  or  20  minutes.  The  solution  is  then 
dilated  to  about  100  c.c.  with  water  at  about  40^  and  titrated  with 
tenth-normal  permanganate. 


13.  Determination  of  Hydrozylamine  (Raschig)."^ 

^ ^,  _,,  ^      NHjOH     33.03     ,  .^  ^„ 

1000  c.c.  N.  KMn04-i ? -16.52  gms.  NH,OH. 

2  2 

Principle. — Hydroxylamine  is  oxidized  in  hot  acid  solutions 
by  means  of  ferric  salts  to  nitrous  oxide  and  water: 

2NH2OH  4-  O2  =  N2O + 3H2O, 

and  an  equivalent  amount  of  ferrous  salt  is  formed: 

2NH2OH  -f-  2Fea(S04)  3  «  4FeS04 + 2H2SO4  -f  H2O + N2O. 

The  amount  of  ferrous  salt  is  determined  by  titration  with 

Y^  potassium  permanganate. 

Procedure. — About  0.1  gm,  of  the  hydroxylamine  salt  is  placed 
in  a  500-c.c.  flask  and  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  30  c.c.  of  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  ferric-ammonium  alum  are  added,  and  10  c.c.  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1:4).    The  contents  of  the  flask  are  heated 

*  Ann.  d.  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  241,  p.  190. 
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to  boiling  and  kept  at  this  temperature  for  five  minutes,  after 
which  the  solution  is  diluted  with  distilled  water  to  a  volume  of 
about  300  c.c.  and  immediately  titrated  with  permanganate 
solution. 

Remark, — If  only  slightly  more  than  the  theoretical  amount 
of  the  ferric  salt  is  added,  the  oxidation  of  the  hydroxylamine 
does  not  take  place  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  above  equa- 
tion, but  part  of  the  substance  is  oxidized  to  nitric  oxide: 

2NH,0H+  30 = 3H,0 + 2N0, 

80  that  it  is  then  impossible  to  obtain  exact  results. 

14.  Determination  of  Hydroferrocyanic  Acid  (de  Halfn).* 

1000  C.C.  N.KMnO^-l  moL  K^FeCCN),  -  368.3  gma.  K;Fe(CN)^ 

Principle. — ^By  oxidation  in  acid  solution,  hydroferricyanio 
acid  is  formed  from  hydroferrocyanic  acid: 

2H,Fe(CN).+  O  -  H,0+ 2H3Fe(CN),. 

This  procedure  is  chiefly  used  for  the  analysis  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide  (yellow  prussiate  of  potash),  so  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  permanganate  solution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  this 
salt. 

Procedure. — 0.9  gm.  of  the  salt  to  be  analyzed  is  dissolved  in 
100  c.c.  of  water,  10  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and 
this  solution  is  titrated  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  permanganate 
until  a  permanent  pink  color  is  obtained.  It  is  not  easy 
to  determine  the  end-point.  On  acidifying,  the  solution  of  the 
ferrocyanide  becomes  milky  with  a  bluish  tinge,  and  on  the  addi- 
tion of  permanganate  at  first  a  yellow  shade  is  obtained,  after- 
wards becoming  green,  and  finaUy  on  the  addition  of  more  perman- 
ganate the  color  changes  to  pink.  On  account  of  the  difiiculty 
in  determining  this  point,  de  Haen  recommends  that  the  perman- 
ganate be  standardized  against  pure  potassium  ferrocyanide  solu- 
tion (K,Fe(CN).+  3H,0). 

*  Ann,  d.  Chem.  und  Phaim.,  90,  p«  ISO. 
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15.  Determination  of  Hydroferricyanic  Acid* 

1000  C.C.  N.  KMnO^-l  mol.  K,Fe(CN),«  329.2  gma.  K,Fe(CN)^ 

Principle, — The  potassium  ferricyanide  is  reduced  in  alkaline 
solution  to  potassium  ferrocyanide,  and  the  latter  is  titrated  with 
permanganate. 

Procedure. — ^In  a  300-c.c.  flask,  6.0  gms.  of  the  ferricyanide  are 
dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  made  alkaline  with  potassium 
hydroxide,  heated  to  boiling,  and  an  excess  of  a  concentrated 
ferrous  sulphate  solution  is  added.  At  first  yellowish-brown 
ferric  hydroxide  is  precipitated,  later  black  ferrous-ferric  hydrox- 
ide is  formed;  and  this  shows  the  completion  of  the  reaction. 
After  cooling,  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  diluted  with  water  up 
to  the  mark,  filtered  through  a  dry  filter  (after  thoroughly  mix- 
ing) ,  and  50  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  "^  ( = 1  gm.  of  the  substance)  are  taken 

N 
for  the  titration  with  —  KMnO^  solution. 

16.  Determination  of  Chloric  Acid. 

innn         XT  xnLT  r^      RCIO,       320.44  gms.  KaO, 
1000  C.C.  N.  KMnO, ^-  ]  ^^^^  •^^    ^^       • 

About  5  gms.  of  potassium  chlorate,  or  4  gms.  of  the  sodium 
salt,  are  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  diluted  to  1  liter. 
After  thoroughly  mixing,  10  c.c.  are  placed  in  a  flask  fitted  with  a 
Bimsen  valve  and  the  air  expelled  from  the  flask  by  a  current 
of  carbon  dioxide.  After  this  50  c.c.  of  a  freshly-standardized 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  (prepared  as  described  on  p.  578) 
are  added,  and  the  solution  boiled  ten  minutes.  The  following 
reaction  takes  place: 

KC10,+  6FeS0,+  3HaS0,  =  KC1+  3Fe3(SOJ,+  3H,0. 

After  cooling  the  solution  is  diluted  with  cold  distilled  water, 
10  c.c.  of  manganous  sulphate  solution  are  added  (cf.  p.  565), 
and  the  excess  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  is  titrated  with  potassium 
permanganate.    We  find  that: 


*The  first  ten  or  fifteen  cubic  centimetezB  of  the  filtrate  should  be 
discarded. 
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N 
50  c.c.  ferrous  sulphate required  T  c.c.  -r^  KMn04  soL 

N 
50  c.c.      "  "  + 10  c.c.  chlorate  sol.  "       t  c.c.  ^      "        " 

10  c.c.  chlorate  solution = r^  S"^*  substance = (T— Occ.  — KMnO/' 

For  the  analysis  of  potassium  chlorate  a  gm.  of  the  substance 
contain  (T~ 0X0.2044  gm.  KClOg,  and  the  per  cent,  present  is 

20.44  x(r-0 

_b L  a.  per  cent. 

The  calculation  for  sodium  chlorate  is  analogous. 
17.  Detenninatioii  of  Nitric  Acid  (Pelouze-Fresenius). 

RNO       r  21  01  gms.  HNO. 
1000  C.C.  N.  KMnO,-:^^'-      28.34      "     NaNO, 

3  I  33.90     "     KNO, 

This  method  depends  upon  the  fact  that  on  heating  a  nitrate 
in  the  presence  of  considerable  hydrochloric  acid  and  ferrous 
chloride  the  latter  is  oxidized  to  ferric  chloride  and  the  nitric  acid 
is  reduced  to  nitric  oxide: 

2KNO3+  6FeCl3+  8Ha-2KCl+  2N0+ 4H,0+ OFeCl,. 

As  a  measure  for  the  amount  of  nitrate  reduced  we  have: 

1.  The  excess  of  ferrous  salt. 

2.  The  ferric  salt  produced. 

3.  The  nitric  oxide  formed. 

The  method  of  Schlosing-Grandeau  described  on  p.  416  is 
based  upon  the  measurement  of  the  nitric  oxide  formed.  C.  D. 
Braun  *  estimates  the  amount  of  ferric  salt  formed,  while  Pelouze 
and  Fresenius  determine  the  amount  of  ferrous  salt  not  used  up 
in  the  reduction  of  the  nitric  acid. 

Procedure. — A  weighed  amount  of  iron  wire  (about  1.5  gms.) 
is  placed  in  a  long-necked  flask,  and  the  air  expeUed  by  passing 
a  current  of  pure  carbon  dioxide  through  it  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  After  this  30  to  40  c.c.  of  pure,  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  are  added  and  the  flask  is  placed  in  an  inclined  posi- 
tion and  closed  by  means  of  a  rubber  stopper  through  which 
tubes  pass  so  that  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  can  be  conducted 

11        t     H^i»»—        II  ■■  —       .  I        -      I  .  .  _ I 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.,  81  (1860),  p.  421. 
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through  the  flask.  The  solution  is  heated  on  the  water-bath 
in  this  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  until  the  iron  has  com- 
pletely dissolved^  when  the  solution  is  allowed  to  cool  in  a  cur- 
rent of  the  gas.  Meanwhile  about  0.25  to  0.3  gm.  of  the  nitrate 
is  weighed  out  in  a  small  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end;  this  is 
thrown  into  the  acid  solution  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  and  the  flask 
quickly  closed  again.  The  flask  is  then  once  more  placed  in  its 
inclined  position  upon  the  water-bath  and  heated  for  fifteen 
minutes,  while  the  current  of  carbon  dioxide  is  continually 
passed  through  it.  The  tube  through  which  the  gas  leaves 
the  flask;  during  the  whole  operation,  dips  into  a  beaker  filled 
with  water  so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  any  air  getting  back  into 
the  flask.  After  this  the  solution  is  heated  to  bolting  and  kept 
there  until  its  dark  color  disappears  and  the  yellow  color  of  the 
ferric  chloride  becomes  apparent.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
nitric  oxide  is  entirely  removed,  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  boiled 
five  minutes  longer  and  then  allowed  to  cool  in  the  atmosphere 
of  carbon  dioxide.  When  cold  the  solution  is  poured  into  a 
beaker,  the  flask  washed  out  with  a  tittle  boiled  water,  the  solu- 
tion is  diluted  to  a  volume  of  about  400  to  600  c.c,  10  c.c.  of 
manganese  sulphate  solution  are  added,  and  the  unoxidized  iron 

N 
is  titrated  with  —  KMnO^  solution. 

The  amount  of  pure  iron  present  in  the  wire  used  is  deter- 
mined under  the  same  conditions  as  prevailed  during  the  pre- 
vious operation,  using  a  smaller  portion  of  wire  but  the  same 
amount  of  acid,  manganese  sulphate,  etc. 

The  calculation  is  as  follows: 

If  a  gm.  of  potassium  nitrate  and  p  gm.  of  the  wire  were  taken  for 

N 
the  analysis,  t  c.c.  of  -^  KMnO^  were  required  to  oxidize  the  excess 

N 
of  iron,  and  further  p  gm.  of  the  wire  require  T  c.c.  of  -^  KMnO^ 

solution,  we  have,  then: 

N 
p  gm.  iron require  T  c.c.  -«  KMnO^  solution 

N 
p  gm.  iron  +  a  gm.  saltpeter "      <  c.c.  -^  KMnO^       " 

N 
and  a  gm.  saltpeter      =         {T—i)  c.c.  ~  KMnO^, 
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SO  that  a  gm.  of  saltpeter  contain  (T- 0x0.01685  gm.  KNO3, 
and  in  per  cent. 

(7-0X1.685  ^   ^^^  ^ 

■^ — ' = per  cent.  KNO,.* 

Remark. — ^This  method  gives  results  just  as  accurate  as  those 
obtained  by  the  method  of  Devarda,  but  the  latter  determination 
is  much  easier  to  carry  out. 

The  determination  becomes  simpler  if  the  contents  of  the 
iron  wire  is  assumed  to  be  99.7  per  cent.  Fe  and  the  second  titra- 
tion thus  done  away  with.  It  does  not  take  long  to  make  the 
analysis  of  the  wire,  however,  and  it  is  advisable  to  do  it.  Instead 
of  titrating  the  excess  of  the  ferrous  salt  with  potassiimi  perman- 
ganate solution,  a  solution  of  potassium  dichromate  may  be  used. 
For  the  determination  of  the  ferric  salt  formed,  cf .  p.  632. 

18.  Determination  of  Vanadium. 

N  V  O       IJW  A 

1000  C.C.  ^  KMnO,-^»-^-9.12  gmg.  V,0^ 

Sulphur  dioxide  is  conducted  into  the  boiling  solution  of  an 
alkali  vanadate  containing  sulphuric  acid  until  the  solution 
appears  a  pure  blue;  by  this  means  the  vanadic  acid  is  reduced 
to  vanadyl  salt: 

V,0,+  SO,=SO,+  VA. 
The  boiling  is  continued  and  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  is 
passed  through  the  solution  until  the  escaping  gas  will  no  longer 
decolorize  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  showing  that 
the  excess  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  has  been  expelled.  The  hot 
solution  is  then  titrated  with  potassium  permanganate  until  a 
permanent  pink  color  is  obtained.  The  end-point  is  easily  recog- 
nized only  when  the  solution  is  hot.  This  accurate  determina- 
tion is  used  for  the  analysis  of  vanadiimi  in  iron  and  steel,  or  in 
ores.     (Cf.  p.  273.) 

'I'  Of  course  the  calculation  can  be  made  from  the  amount  of  iron  oxi- 

ized.     In  that  caae: 

Fe  :  iKNO,  -  (p  -  f  X 0.02793)  :  x 

(p-<X0.02793)KNO3  „^^  .  .      _ 

x= gms.  KNO.  m  a  gm.  of  substance, 

3Fe 

and  in  per  cent. 

100(p  -( X  0.02793)KNO,  ^^^^^ 
''JL —L '  =  per  cent  KNO,. 

3Fe  •  a 
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19.  The  Bismuthate  Method  for  Manganese.* 

This  method  originated  with  Schneider,  f  who  used  bismuth 
tetroxide  as  the  oxidizing  agent,  but  as  the  oxide  is  difficult  to 
prepare  free  from  chlorides  and  traces  of  chloride  interfere  with  the 
end  point  of  the  titration,  it  was  abandoned  by  Reddrop  and 
Ramage,t  who  proposed  the  use  of  sodium  bismuthate,  NaBiOa. 
The  product  sold  under  this  name  is  of  more  or  less  indefinite 
composition.  It  may  be  prepared  by  heating  20  parts  of  caustic 
soda  nearly  to  redness  in  an  iron  or  nickel  crucible,  adding  in 
small  quantities  from  time  to  time  ten  parts  of  dry  basic  bismuth 
nitrate,  followed  by  two  parts  of  sodium  peroxide,  pouring  the 
yellow  fused  mass  on  an  iron  plate  to  cool.  When  cold,  the 
fusion  is  extracted  with  water,  coUected  on  an  asbestos  filter, 
washed  five  times  by  decantation  with  water,  and  dried  in  the 
hot  closet  at  110°.  After  grinding  and  sifting  the  product  is  ready 
for  use. 

The  process  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  manganous  salt  in 
the  presence  of  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  is  oxidized  to  perman- 
ganic acid  by  sodium  bismuthate.  The  permanganic  acid 
formed  is  very  stable  in  nitric  acid  of  1.135  sp.  gr.  when  the 
solution  is  cold,  but  in  hot  solutions  the  excess  of  bismuthate 
is  rapidly  decomposed  and  then  the  nitric  acid  reacts  with  the 
permanganic  acid;  as  soon  as  a  small  amount  of  manganous 
salt  is  formed  the  remainder  of  the  permanganic  acid  is  decom- 
posed, manganous  nitrate  dissolves  and  manganese  dioxide 
precipitates. 

In  the  cold,  however,  the  excess  of  the  bismuth  salt  may 
be  filtered  off  and  to  the  clear  filtrate  an  excess  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate added;  the  excess  of  the  latter  is  determined  by  titrating 
with  permanganate.  The  end-reactions  are  very  sharp  and  the 
method  is  extremely  accurate. 

1000  c.c.  N.  KMn04  =  10.99  gms.  Mn. 

*  A.  A.  Blair,  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  26,  793. 

t  Ding.  poly.  J.  259,  224. 

X  Trans.  Chem.  Soc.  1895,  2G8. 
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Procedure  for  Steels, — Dissolve  1  gm.  of  drillings  in  50  c.c. 
of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.135)  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  of  200  c.c. 
capacity,  cool,  and  add  about  0.5  gm.  of  bismuthate.  The 
b'smuthate  may  be  measured  in  a  small  spoon  and  experience 
will  soon  enable  the  operator  to  judge  of  the  amount  with  sufficientt 
accuracy.  Heat  for  a  few  minutes,  or  until  the  pink  color  has 
disappeared,  with  or  without  the  precipitation  of  manganese 
dioxide.  If  the  solution  now  shows  precipitated  manganese 
dioxide,  add  crystals  of  ferrous  sulphate  free  from  manganese, 
sulphurous  acid  or  sodium  thiosulphate  xmtil  it  becomes  clear. 
Heat  for  two  minutes  to  remove  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  cool  to 
about  15^.  Now  add  2  or  3  gms.  more  of  sodium  bismuthate 
and  agitate  the  contents  of  the  flask  for  several  minutes.  Dilute 
with  50  c.c.  of  3  per  cent,  nitric  acid  and  filter  through  asbestos 
into  a  300-c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask.  Wash  the  asbestos  with  50  to 
100  c.c.  of  cold  3  per  cent,  nitric  acid.*  Run  into  this  solution 
50  c.c.  of  standardized  ferrous  sulphate  solution  and  titrate 
back  to  pink  color  with  potassium  permanganate. 

The  value  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  solution  in  terms  of  potas- 
sium permanganate  must  be  determined  in  the  following 
manner: 

Measure  into  a  250-c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask  50  c.c.  of  cold  nitric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1.13),  add  about  0.5  gm.  of  sodium  bismuthate, 
agitate,  and  filter  through  asbestos.  Filter  with  50  c.c.  of  cold 
3  per  cent,  nitric  acid,  introduce  60  c.c.  of  ferrous  sulphate 
solution  and  titrate  with  permanganate  solution f  to  pink 
color. 

Having  determined  the  value  of  the  permanganate  solution 
in  terms  of  ferrous  sulphate,  the  manganese  in  the  sample  is 
represented  by  the  difference  between  the  amounts  of  perman- 
ganate solution  actually  used  in  the  determination  and  in  the 
titration  of  a  volume  of  ferrous  sulphate  equivalent  to  that  used 
in  the  determination. 

Pig  Iron, — Dissolve  1  gm.  in  25  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1.135)  in  a  small  beaker  and  as  soon  as  the  action  has  ceased 


*  30  c.c  HNO,  sp.  gr.  1.42,  in  one  liter  of  water, 
t  1  gm.  KMnOt  to  the' liter. 
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filter  on  a  7-cm.  filter  into  a  200-c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask,  wash 
with  30  c.c.  of  the  same  acid  and  proceed  as  in  the  case  of  steels. 

In  the  analysis  of  white  irons  it  may  be  necessary  to  treat 
the  solution  several  times  with  bismuthate  to  destroy  the 
combined  carbon.  The  solution,  when  cold,  should  be  nearly 
colorless;  if  not,  another  treatment  with  bismuthate  is  neces- 
sary. 

Iron  Ores  Containing  Less  than  Two  Per  Cent,  of  Manganese, — 
Treat  1  gm.  in  a  platinum  dish  or  crucible  with  4  c.c.  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  10  c.c.  of  water  and  10  to  20  c.c.  of  hydrofluoric 
acid.  Evaporate  until  the  sulphuric  acid  fumes  freely.  Cool 
and  dissolve  in  25  c.c.  of  1.135  nitric  acid.  If  no  appreciable 
residue  remains,  transfer  to  a  200-c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask,  using 
25  c.c.  of  1.135  nitric  acid  to  rinse  the  dish  or  crucible  and  proceed 
as  usual.  If  there  is  an  appreciable  residue,  filter  on  a  small 
filter  into  a  beaker,  wash  with  water,  burn  the  filter  and  residue 
in  a  crucible  and  fuse  with  a  small  amount  of  potassium  bisul- 
phate.  Dissolve  in  water  with  the  addition  of  a  little  nitric  acid, 
add  to  the  main  filtrate,  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness,  take  up 
in  1.135  nitric  acid  and  transfer  to  the  flask  as  before. 

Manganese  Ores  and  Iron  Ores  High  in  Manganese. — ^Treat 
1  gm.  as  in  the  case  of  iron  ores,  using  a  Uttle  sulphurous  acid, 
if  necessary.  Transfer  the  solution  to  a  500-c.c.  flask,  dilute  to- 
the  mark,  mix  thoroughly  and  measure  into  a  flask  from  a  care- 
fully calibrated  pipette  such  a  volume  of  the  solution  as  will  give 
from  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  manganese  and  enough  strong  nitric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1.4)  to  yield  a  mixture  of  1.135  acid  in  a  volume- 
of  50  to  60  c.c. 

Ferro-manganese. — ^Treat  1  gm.  exactly  like  steel.  Dilute 
to  500  or  1000  c.c.  and  proceed  as  in  manganese  ores. 

Ferro-sUicon. — ^Treat  1  gm.  with  sulphuric  and  hydrofluoric 
acids  and  proceed  as  with  iron  ores. 

Special  Steels, — Steels  containing  chromium  offer  no  special 
diflSculties,  except  that  it  must  be  noted  that  while  in  hot  solu- 
tions the  chromium  is  oxidized  to  chromic  acid,  which  is  reduced 
by  the  addition  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  oxidation  proceeds  so 
slowly  in  cold  solutions  that  if  there  is  no  delay  in  the  filtration 
and  titration  the  results  are  not  affected.    Steels  containing 
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tungsten  are  sometimes  troublesome  on  account  of  the  necessity 
for  getting  rid  of  the  tungstic  acid.  Those  that  decompose 
Teadily  in  nitric  acid  may  be  filtered  and  the  filtrate  treated  like 
pig  iron,  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  use  hydrochloric  acid  it  is 
best  to  treat  with  aqua  regia,  evaporate  to  dryness,  redissolve  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  dilute,  boil, 
and  filter.  Get  rid  of  every  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  repeated 
evaporations  with  nitric  acid  and  proceed  as  with  an  ordinary 
fiteel. 


Additional  Methods  for  Determining  Manganese  in  Iron  and 

Steel. 

Williams  Method* 
1000  CO.  ^  KMn04= 1^  =  ^1^  =  2.747  gms.  Mn. 

Principle, — If  a  nitric  acid  solution  of  a  manganous  salt  is 
lieated  with  potassium  chlorate,  all  of  the  manganese  is  pre- 
icipitated  as  the  dioxide: 

Mn(N03)  2 + 2KCIO3  +  H2O  =  Mn02  ■  H2O  +  2KNO3  +  2002- 

The  Mn02  is  dissolved  in  a  measured  volume  of  acid  ferrous 
sulphate,  and  the  excess  is  titrated  with  tenth-normal  permanga- 
nate. 

Procedure, — ^Of  ferro-manganese  from  0.3  to  0.6  gm.,  of 
Spiegel  iron  about  1  gm.,  and  of  ordinary  steel  from  2  to  3  gms.,  are 
placed  in  a  600  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask  and  dissolved  in  60  c.c.  of 
nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.2.  To  prevent  loss  by  spattering,  a  small 
funnel  is  placed  in  the  neck  of  the  flask.  After  evaporating  the 
solution  to  a,  volume  of  about  15  c.c,  50  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  sp.  gr.  1.42,  and  3  gms.  of  solid  potassium  chlorate  are  added, 
And  the  solution  is  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  then  removed 
from  the  source  of  heat  and  the  treatment  with  60  c.c.  concentrated 


*  Trans.  Inst.  Min.  Eng..  10,  100.    See  also  W    Hampe.  Chem   Ztg.«  7, 
73  (1883).  9.  1478  (1885),  and  Ukena,  Stahl  und  Eisen.  11.  373  (1891) 
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nitric  acid  and  3  gms.  of  potassium  chlorate  is  repeated ,  after 
-which  the  solution  is  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes  longer.  The 
solution  is  cooled  quickly  by  placing  the  flask  in  cold  water,  and 
the  precipitated  manganese  dioxide  is  filtered  on  asbestos,^ 
washed  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  till  free  from  iron,  and  with 
water  till  free  from  acid.  The  asbestos  pad  and  precipitate  is 
transferred  to  the  original  flask,  covered  with  50  c.c.  of  standard- 
ized ferrous  sulphate  solution,t  and  diluted  with  water  to  a 
\jlume  of  200  c.c.  The  contents  of  the  flask  are  shaken  with 
glass  beads  until  all  the  precipitate  is  dissolved,  and  the  solution 
is  then  titrated  with  tenth-normal  permanganate. 

The  amount  of  manganese  present  is  computed  as  follows: 

N 
50  c.c.  of  ferrous  sulphate  solution  require  T  c.c.  t^  KMn04 

50  c.c.  of  ferrous  sulphate  solution  -f  o  g.  of  iron  require  t  c.c. 

N 

— KMn04. 

10 

N 
Consequently  a  g.   of  the  substance  =  (r—0   c.c.  —  KMn04 

and 

0.002747(r-OXlOO 


a 


=  %  Mn. 


G,  V,  Knorre's  Persulphate  Process. t 

Principle, — If  a  solution  of  manganous  sulphate  containing 
a  little  free  sulphuric  acid  is  treated  with  ammonium  persulphate, 
the  manganese  is  precipitated  quantitatively  as  hydrated  man- 
ganese dioxide. 

MnS04  +  (NH4)  2S2O8  +  3H2O  =  MnOa  •  H2O  +  (N  H4)  2SO4  +  2H2SO4 

and  the  latter  can  be  estimated  as  in  the  above  determination. 

*  A  satisfactory  filter  is  obtained  by  placing  a  little  glass  wool  in  e.  funnel, 
and  on  this  a  little  asbestos,  such  as  is  used  for  Gooch  crucibles. 

t  lOOg.  FeS04,  7H2O,  100  c.c.  concentrated  HgS04,  and  900  c.c.  water 
}  Z.  angew.  Chem.,  14,  1149  (1901). 
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Procedure, — In  the  case  of  the  harder  alloys  of  iron  and 
manganese,  the  sample  is  pulverized  as  much  as  possible  in  a  steel 
mortar.  The  weights  of  sample  taken  correspond  to  those  recom- 
mended for  the  previous  determination.  The  weighed  substance 
is  treated  in  a  beaker  with  sulphuric  acid  (1 :  10)  at  the  boiling 
temperature,  using  50  c.c.  of  the  dilute  acid  for  the  harder  alloys 
and  60  c.c.  for  the  softer  ones.  As  soon  as  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen  ceases,  the  solution  is  filtered  through  a  small  filter 
which  is  washed  with  cold  water  until  the  washings  give  no  test 
for  iron  with  potassium  ferrocyanide.  Frequently,  especially  in 
the  case  of  ferro-manganese  rich  in  silicon,  the  insoluble  residue 
still  contains  a  little  manganese,  so  that  for  an  accurate  analysis 
Ledebur  ignites  the  filter  and  precipitate  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
treats  the  residue  with  hydrofluoric  acid  and  about  0.5  c.c.  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporates  in  an  air  bath  until 
sulphuric  anhydride  vapors  are  evolved.  After  cooling  the 
contents  of  the  crucible  are  added  to  the  main  solution.  Then 
from  150  to  250  c.c.  of  ammonium  persulphate  solution  are  added 
(60  gms.  per  liter)  the  solution  diluted  to  about  300  c.c.  and  heated 
to  boiling.  After  boiling  for  fifteen  minutes,  the  precipitate  is 
allowed  to  settle  and  is  filtered,  washed  and  titrated  exactly  as  in 
the  previous  Williams  method. 


Volhard  Process. 

The  details  of  the  Volhard  process  have  already  been  discussed 
on  p.  569.  The  solution  is  prepared  for  titration  by  dissolving 
the  steel  borings  *  in  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.2),  evaporating  the 
solution,  after  the  addition  of  20  c.c.  of  50  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid, 
allowing  the  residue  to  cool,  and  then  adding  150  c.c.  of  cold  water. 
The  water  is  boiled  until  the  ferric  sulphate  is  all  dissolved,  the 
solution  filtered,  the  filtrate  nearly  neutralized  with  sodium 
carbonate  and  the  zinc  oxide  added  exactly  as  described  on  p.  572. 

*  One  gram  of  steel  is  used  when  the  manganese  content  is  about  1  per  cent 
less  when  the  content  is  higher.  The  process  is  not  well  suited  for  low  man- 
ganese steels. 
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Blair  Method  for  Determining  Phosphorus  in  Iron  and  Steel.'^ 

Principle. — The  substance  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  all 
carbonaceous  matter  is  destroyed  by  the  action  of  strong  per- 
manganate  solution,    any   precipitated   manganese    dioxide    is 


redisssolved,  and  the  phosphorus  is  precipitated  in  slightly  acid 
solution  as  ammonium  phosphomolybdate.  The  precipitate  is 
dissolved  in  ammonia,  the  solution  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid 


*  Andrew  Blair.    The  Chemical  Analysis  of  Iron. 
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and  the  molybdenum  reduced  by  means  of  a  so-called  Jones 
reductor.  The  reduced  solution  is  titrated  with  perman- 
ganate. 

The  Jones  reductor  (Fig.  81)  is  made  by  placing  a  platinum 
spiral  (or  glass  beads)  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass-stoppered  tube 
which  is  30  cm.  long  and  has  an  inside  diameter  of  18  mm.  Upon 
the  spiral,  or  beads,  is  placed  a  plug  of  glass  wool  and  then  a  thin 
layer  of  asbestos  such  as  is  used  for  Gooch  crucibles.  The  tube  is 
then  filled  with  amalgamated  zinc  to  within  5  cm.  of  the  top. 
This  zinc  can  be  prepared  by  taking  some  20-  to  30-mesh  zinc, 
cleaning  it  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding  mercuric 
chloride  until  hydrogen  ceases  to  be  evolved.  In  this  condition 
the  zinc  is  scarcely  acted  upon  at  all  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is 
capable  of  reducing  an  iron  or  molj'bdenum  solution  just  as 
effectively  as  if  it  were  not  amalgamated.  On  top  of  the  column, 
of  zinc  is  placed  a  little  glass  wool  to  serve  as  filter. 

Procedure. — A  2  gm.-sample  is  taken  in  the  case  of  steels  and 
1  gm.  in  the  case  of  cast  irons.  The  metal  is  weighed  into  a  250- 
c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask  and  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1.13)  which  is  prepared  by  mixing  one  volume  of  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1.42)  with  3  volumes  of  water  and  then  testing  the  gravity. 
A  small  funnel  is  placed  in  the  neck  of  the  flask  and  the  solution 
heated  until  all  the  iron  has  dissolved  and  the  nitrous  fumes 
expelled.  Ten  c.c.  of  strong  permanganate  solution  (15  gms.  to 
the  liter)  are  added  and  the  boiling  continued  until  the  pink  color 
of  the  permanganate  disappears.  The  slight  precipitate  of 
manganese  dioxide  is  dissolved  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sodium 
sulphite  solution.  After  filtering,  40  c.c.  of  ammonia  (sp.  gr. 
0.96)  are  added,  the  solution  is  brought  to  a  temperature  of  about 
40°  and  treated  with  40  c.c.  of  a  freshly-prepared  solution  of 
ammonium    molybdate.*      The    flask    is    then    closed    with    a 


*  100  gms.  of  pure  molybdic  acid  (MoOg)  is  stirred  into  400  c.c.  of  cold 
distilled  water,  and  80  c.c.  of  concentrated  ammonia  added.  The  solution  is 
filtered,  and  the  filtrate  slowly  poured,  with  constant  stirring,  into  a  solution 
of  400  c.c.  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.42)  in  600  c.c.  of  water.  After  the  addition 
of  0.05  gm.  of  microcosmic  salt,  the  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  24  houis 
and  is  then  filtered. 
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solid  rubber  stopper  and  shaken  vigorously  for  five  minutes. 
After  allowing  the  precipitate  to  settle  for  a  few  minutes,  it  is 
filtered  and  washed  promptly  with  acid  ammonium  sulphate 
solution  (1000  c.c.  water,  25  c.c.  concentrated  H2SO4,  and  15  c.c. 
strong  ammonia),  until  the  washings  give  no  test  for  molybdenum 
when  treated  with  a  drop  of  yellow  ammonium  sulphide  solution. 
The  color  obtained  is  compared  with  a  similar  amount  of  the  wash 
water  itself  which  has  been  treated  with  the  same  ammonium 
sulphide. 

The  ammonium  phosphomolybdate  precipitate  is  dissolved 
in  a  mixture  of  5  c.c.  concentrated  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0.90)  and  20 
c.c.  of  water,  the  filter  washed  with  water  and  the  filtrate  treated 
with  10  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  then  run  through 
the  Jones  reductor.  A  blank  is  run  with  the  reductor  before  each 
series  of  determinations,  using  the  same  quantity  of  reagents. 
After  a  reductor  has  stood  for  some  time,  it  should  be  well 
washed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  before  even  running  a  blank 
test. 

In  making  blanks  and  in  all  determinations,  the  procedure  is 
as  follows:  100  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (25  c.c.  concentrated 
acid  to  1  liter  of  water)  are  run  into  the  funnel.  By  and  the  stop- 
cock C  is  opened,  using  a  little  suction.  When  only  a  little  of  the 
dilute  acid  remains  in  the  funnel,  the  hot  solution  to  be  reduced  is 
added  and  when  this  has  nearly  passed  out  of  the  funnel,  it  is 
followed  by  250  c.c.  of  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  washing  out  the 
original  beaker  with  this  acid  and  adding  it  in  small  portions. 
Finally  100  c.c.  of  water  are  passed  through  the  reductor.  At  no 
time,  however,  should  any  air  be  allowed  to  enter,  as  it  forma, 
hydrogen  peroxide  and  vitiates  the  result. 

The  reduced  solution  is  titrated  with  tenth-normal  per- 
manganate. 

The  ammonium  phosphomolybdate  precipitate,  (NH4)3P04- 
I2M0O3,  contains  12  molecules  of  M0O3  to  I  atom  of  phosphorus. 
Although  zinc  reduces  M0O3  to  M02O3,  there  is  a  slight  oxidation 
by  the  air  in  the  flask,  so  that  correct  results  are  obtained  by 
assuming  a  reduction  to  M024O37  and  subsequent  oxidation  by  the 
permanganate  to  M0O3  again.  Therefore  during  the  titration 
the  following  reaction  takes  place: 
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M024O37  +  350  =  24M0O3 

And 

lP-12Mo03«35H. 

To  illustrate  the  computation,  let  it  be  assumed  that  the 
ammonium  phosphomolybdate  precipitate  from  2  gms.  of  a  sample 
of  steel  requires  by  the  above  method  12  c.c.  of  permanganate 
solution,  of  which  1  c.c.  =»  0.00392  gm.  Fe.  The  blank  on  the 
reductor  was  0.18  c.c.  The  phosphorus  present  in  the  steel  is 
then: 

(12-0.18)  X0.00392XPX100  ^     ,        , 

■^^ P  yo ~ P®^  cent,  phosphorus. 

Remarks. — The  Jones  reductor  may  be  used  to  advantage  for 
reducing  sulphuric  acid  iron  solutions  which  are  to  be  titrated 
with  permanganate.  The  blank  experiment  must  always  be 
made,  as  the  zinc  invariably  contains  a  little  iron.  If  in  the  above 
•determination  the  reductor  tube  is  prolonged  so  that  it  reaches 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  and  dips  into  50  c.c.  of  ferric 
alum  solution  (100  gms.  ferric  alum,  25  c.c.  concentrated  H2SO4 
and  40  c.c.  glacial  H3PO4)  the  molybdeniun  comes  in  contact  with 
this  solution  while  it  is  entirely  reduced  to  M02O8.  The  ferric  alum 
at  once  oxidizes  the  M02O3  to  M0O3  and  an  equivalent  amount  of 
iron  is  reduced  to  the  ferrous  condition.  The  titration  with 
permanganate  can  then  be  carried  out,  and  in  the  computation 
the  molecular  weight  of  M02O3  is  used  instead  of  M024O37  as  above 
and  1P»36H.  The  blank  determination  should  be  carried  out 
with  the  ferric  alum  solution  in  the  flask. 

Concordant  results  can  be  obtained  by  both  methods,  but  the 
latter  has  the  advantage  that  there  is  no  danger  of  some  of  the 
molybdenum  being  oxidized  while  shaking  the  flask  during  the 
titration. 

In  the  case  of  steels  containing  tungsten  and  vanadium,  the 

phosphorus  may  be  left  in  the  residue  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 
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Potassitun  Dichromate  Methods. 

DeUrminalion  of  Iron  according  to  the  Method  of  Penny. 

1000  C.C.  N.  KjCrfij^X  gm.-at.  Fe- 55.85 gms  Fe. 

Principle, — If  a  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt,  in  either  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid,  is  treated  with  an  alkali  chromate  solution,  the 
chromate  is  at  once  reduced  in  the  cold  and  the  ferrous  salt  is 
oxidized  quantitatively: 

K2Cr,0,+  6FeS04+  SH^SO^ = 2KHS0,+ 

+  Cr,(SO,)3+  3Fe,(S0,),+  7H,0 
or 

KjCrA+  6FeCl,+  14Ha  =  2KCH-  2CrCl3+-6FeCls+  7HjO. 

On  account  of  the  formation  of  the  chromic  salt  the  solution 
becomes  emerald-green  in  color. 

The  end-point  of  the  reaction  is  determined  by  removing  a 
drop  of  the  solution  and  testing  it  with  a  freshly-prepared  solu- 
tion of  potassiiun  ferricyanide;  if  no  blue  coloration  is  formed, 
the  ferrous  salt  has  been  completely  oxidized. 

N 
The  -jr  potassium  dichromate  solution  necessary  for  this  titra- 

ICPr  O 
tion  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving       r.^  ^=4.908  gms.  of  the 

salt,  purified  as  described  on  p.  36,  and  dried  at  130^  C.     It  is  not 

advisable  to   remove  the   last    traces   of  moisture  by  melting 

the  salt,  for,  either  by  overheating  or  by  means  of  the  dust  of  the 

air,  there  is  some  reduction  of  the  chromate,  so  that  subsequently 

a  turbid  solution  will  be  obtained,  containing  small  amounts  of 

suspended  OjO,. 

Method  of  Titration. — ^To  the  acid   solution  of  the  ferrous  salt 

contained  in  a  beaker  (with  about  0.1  to  0.15  gm.  iron  in  each 

N 
100  c.c.)  the  solution  of  j^  Kfir^Oj  is  added,  preferably  from  a 

glass-stoppered  burette. 

From  time  to  time  a  drop  of  the  solution  is  removed  on  the  end 
of  a  glass  stirring-rod  to  a  white  porcelain  plate,  and  placed  beside 
a  drop  of  a  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  ferri- 
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cyanide.'*'  By  means  of  a  stirring-rod  one  solution  is  made  to  run 
into  the  other.  If  considerable  ferrous  salt  remains  in  the  solu- 
tion, the  blue  color  will  be  formed  inmiediately,  but  in  propor- 
tion as  the  ferrous  salt  is  replaced  by  ferric  salt,  a  bluish-green 
color  is  obtained;  perceptible  at  the  junction  of  the  two  solutions. 
As  soon  as  no  more  bluish-green  coloration  is  to  be  detected  the 
reaction  is  complete.  In  all  cases  the  analysis  is  made  in  dupli- 
cate, and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  second  determination 
should  be  the  more  accurate.  This  time  it  is  possible  to  add 
almost  the  whole  of  the  required  amount  of  bichromate  at  once, 
and  for  the  testing  not  more  than  two  or  three  drops  of  the  dilute 
solution  of  ferrous  salt.  The  loss  of  ferrous  solution  will  then  be 
inappreciable. 

Remark, — ^The  dichromate  method  is  slightly  less  accurate 
than  the  permanganate  method,  but  it  possesses  the  advantage 
that  a  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt  containing  hydrochloric  acid  can 
be  titrated  without  the  addition  of  manganese  sulphate,  even 
when  the  solution  is  turbid  with  suspended  insoluble  salts,  fibres 
of  filter-paper,  etc.  In  turbid  solutions  it  is  difficult  to  recognize 
the  permanganate  end-point.  A  further  advantage  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  normal  dichromate  solution  can  be  readily  pre- 
pared by  simply  weighing  out  the  required  amount  of  the  pure, 
dry  salt,  and  diluting  the  aqueous  solution  to  a  volume  of  1  liter. 
It  is  then  unnecessary  to  test  the  concentration  in  any  other  way. 

Determination  of  Manganese  in  Iron  and  Steel.    Method  of 

J.  Pattinson.t 

Principle, — ^If  a  solution  containing  iron,  manganese,  and  cal- 
cium salts  is  treated  with  "chloride  of  lime  "solution,  all  of  the  iron 
and  manganese  are  precipitated,  the  latter  in  the  form  of  its 
hydrated  dioxide.  The  whole  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  an  acid 
ferrous  sulphate  solution  of  known  strength,  and  the  excess  of  the 
latter  is  titrated  with  dichromate  solution: 

*  The  potassium  f erricyanide  must  be  absolutely  free  from  ferrocyanide ; 
and  as  the  former  is  readily  reduced  by  the  dust  of  the  air,  the  surface  of 
the  salt  should  be  washed  ofif  several  times  with  water  before  dissolving  it 
for  the  test  solution. 

t  Joum.  of  the  Chem.  Soc.  (1879),  p.  365. 
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.,   Mn02+2FeO=»Fe303+MnO. 
1000  C.C.  N.  KjCrA^  IFe =^  =  ^^  =  27.47  gms.  Mn. 

Procedure. — ^5  gms.  of  the  iron  or  steel  (or  1  gm.  of  ferroipangar 
nese)  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  oxidizedy^with 
nitric  acid,  evaporated  to  a  small  volimie,  poured  in  a  lOO-c.c. 
measuring-flask,  and  diluted  up  to  the  mark  with  water.  After 
thoroughly  mixing,  20  c.c.  of  the  solution  are  placed  in  a  large 
beaker  (of  about  1  liter  capacity)  and  neutralized  with  pure  cal- 
cium carbonate.  The  carbonate  is  added  in  small  portions  until 
the  solution  finally  becomes  a  dark  brown  but  still  remains  clear. 
After  this  50  c.c.  of  "chloride  of  lime"  solution*  are  added,  JEind 
more  calcium  carbonate  with  constant  stirring  until  finally  a  little 
of  the  latter  remains  imdissolved.  To  the  slimy  contents  of  the 
beaker  700  c.c.  of  hot  water  are  added,  and  after  stirring,  the  in- 
soluble residue  is  allowed  to  settle,  which  requires  but  two  or  three 
minutes.  If  the  supernatant  liquid  is  violet,  on  account  of  the 
formation  of  calcium  permanganate,  one  or  two  drops  of  alco- 
hol are  added,  the  liquid  boiled,  and  the  precipitate  again  allowed 
to  settle;  in  this  case  the  upper  liquid  should  be  colorless.  If,  per- 
chance, it  should  be  still  colored,  the  treatment  with  the  alcohol 
must  be  repeated.  The  clear  solution  is  then  decanted  through 
a  filter  which  is  placed  in  a  funnel  containing  a  platinufh  co^^  and 
connected  with  a  suction  flask.  The  precipitate  is  decanted  With 
300  c.c.  of  hot  water  four  times,  then  transferred  to  the  filter 
without  making  any  attempt  to  remove  the  last  portions  of  the 
precipitate  from  the  sides  of  the  beaker,  and  washed  with  the 
aid  of  suction  until  the  filtrate  will  no  longer  turn  iodo-starch 
paper  blue.  The  precipitate  together  with  the  filter  is  then  placed 
in  the  original  beaker  in  which  the  precipitation  took  place.  50  c.c. 
of  a  freshly-standardized  ferrous  sulphate  solution  containing  sul- 
phuric acid  are  added,  and  the  liquid  is  stirred  until  the  precipitate 
has  entirely  dissolved,!  leaving  behind  the  filter-paper  and  Some- 
times small  amoimts  of  imdissolved  calcium  sulphate.    The  ex- 

*  Prepared  by  shaking  15  gms.  of  fresh  bleaching  powder  with  1  liter  of  water 
and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  until  the  supernatant  solution  is  clear. 

flf  the  precipitate  should  not  completely  dissolve,  a  little  sulphciric 
acid  (1 : 1)  is  added  until  the  brown  color  entirely  disappears. 
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cess  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  is  titrated  with  potassium  dichro- 
mate  solution.  In  order  to  compensate  any  error  that  may  arise 
from  the  presence  of  the  filter-^aper,  an  equally  large  filter  is 
placed  in  the  ferrous  sulphate  solution^  when  it  is  standardized. 

The  calculation  is  simple: 

Assume  that  a  gms.  of  steel  are  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  the 

solution  and  of  this  20  c.c.  (  =— gms.  steel]  were  taken  for  the 

anal^nsis;  further,  50  c.c.   of  ferrous  sulphate  solution  =7  c.c, 

N  a 

—  K^Cr^O^and  50  cc.  ferrous  sulphate+?-gms.subetance»*tc.o. 

10  o 

N  a  N 

— KgCrgOy.  Consequently-  gms.  substance  =  (T— 0  c.c.-;;K2Cr207. 

10  5  10 

Since  1000  c.c.N.  K2Cr207  solution  =27.47  gms.  Mn,  then  1  c.c. 

N 

— K2Cr207  will  correspond  to  0.002747  gm.  Mn,  and  we  have 

a 
{T—t)  X  0.002747  gm.  Mn  m  -  gms.  steel  and  in  per  cent. 

5 

(r~0xl.374 
—per  cent.  Mn. 


Remark, — ^According  to  the  author's  experience,  this  method 
is  one  of  the  best  for  the  determination  of  manganese  in  iron  and 
steel.  As  regards  the  time  required,  four  determinations  can  be 
carried  out  together  within  four  hours.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  improve  the  method  by  filtering  off  the  filter  fibres  and 
insoluble  calcium  sulphate  and  titrating  with  permanganate. 
This  is  not  an  improvement,  however,  for  time  is  consimied  by 
the  filtration  and  this  gives  an  oportunity  for  some  of  the  fer- 
rous sulphate  to  become  oxidized,  so  that  the  advantage  of  ob- 
taining a  sharper  end-point  does  not  give  rise  to  more  accurate 
results,  but  quite  the  contrary. 
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Determination  of  Copper  with  Potassium  lodate.* 

Potassium  iodate  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is 
reduced  by  potassium  iodide  to  free  iodine  (cf.  p.  604): 

KIO3+6KI+6HCI-6KCI+3I2+3H2O, 

whereas  if  the  solution  is  strongly  acid  with  hydrochloric  add 
the  reduction  does  not  go  so  far,  but  stops  at  an  int^mediate 
stage  when  the  iodine  atom  has  lost  four,  rath^  than  five,  of 
its  yalendes: 

KI03+2KI+6HCl-3KCl+3ICl+3HaO. 

L.  W.  Andrew  f  has  shown  that  in  this  way  quite  a  number 
of  reducing  substances^  such  as  free  iocUne,  iodides,  arsenites, 
and  antimonites,  can  be  titrated  with  potassium  iodate  very 
exactly;  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  when  the  reducing 
agent  is  present  in  excess  free  iodine  is  formed,  which  is  oxidised 
quantitatively  by  more  iodate,  provided  the  proper  amount  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  present.  Copper  solutions  are  precipitated 
quantitatively  by  potassium  thiocyanate  and  sulphurous  acid 
as  cuprous  thiocyanate,  CuSCN,  and  Parr  J  has  estimated  copper 
quantitatively  by  titrating  this  precipitate  with  permanganate. 
The  oxidation  is,  however,  simpler  and  more  accurate  when  the 
titration  is  effected  by  potassium  iodate,  or  biiodate.  The 
reaction  goes  through  the  stage  in  which  iodine  is  set  free,  but 
the  latter  is  oxidized  completely  to  iodine  chloride  upon  the 
addition  of  more  iodate: 

(a)    2CuSCN + 3KIO3 + 4Ha  -  2CUSO4 + 12  +  ICl + 2HCN + 3KC1 

+  H2O. 

(&)    2I2+KI03+6HC1=KC1+6IC1+3H20, 


*  Jamieson,  Levy,  and  Wells,  Jour.  Am.  Ghem.  Soo.  SO,  750  (1908). 
t  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  25,  756  (1903). 
t  Ibid.  22,  685  (J900). 
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and  the  whole  reaction  is  (multiplying  (a)  by  2  and  adding  (&)), 

(c)    4CuSCN  +  7KIO3  +  14HC1  =-  4CuS04 + 7ICI + 4HCN  +  7KCI 

+  5H2O. 

The  potassium  iodate.  solution  is  very  stable  and  can  be 
preserved  for  years  if  protected  from  evaporation.  The  standard 
solution  used  can  be  prepared  by  weighing  out  a  known  amount 
of  the  pure  salt  and  dissolving  to  a  definite  volume,  or  the  solution 
may  be  standardized  against  pure  copper,  carrying  out  the  process 
as  in  an  analysis.  A  convenient  concentration  is  one-twentieth 
of  the  formula  weight. 

Procedure, — ^To  0.6  gm,  of  the  ore  in  a  200  c.c.  flask,  add  6  to 
10  c.c.  of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  boil  gently,  best  over  a  free  flame, 
keeping  the  flask  in  constant  motion  and  incUned  at  an  angle 
of  is^bout  45^,  until  the  larger  part  of  the  acid  has  beenremoved« 
If' this  does  not  completely  decompose  the  ore,  add  5  c.c.  of 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  continue  the  boiling  until  the 
volume  of  liquid  is  about  2  c.c.  Now  add  gradually  and  carefully, 
best  after  cooUng  somewhat,  12  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  (1  :  1), 
and  continue  the  boiling  until  sulphuric  acid  fumes  are  evolved 
copiously.  Allow  to  cool,  add  26  c.c.  of  cold  water,  heat  to 
boiling,  and  keep  hot  until  the  soluble  sulphates  have  dissolved. 
Filter  into  a  beaker^  and  wash  the  flask  and  filter  thoroughly 
with'  cold  water.*  Nearly  neutralize  the  filtrate  with  anunonia 
and  add  10  to  15  c.c.  of  strong  sulphur  dioxide  water.  Heat 
just  to  boiling  and  add  5  to  10  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
ammonium  thiocyanate,  according  to  the  amount  of  copper 
present.  Stir  thoroughly,  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle  for  5 
or  10  minutes,  filter  on  paper,  and  wash  with  hot  water  until 
the  ammonium  thiocyanate  is  completely  removed. 

Place  the  filter  with  its  contents  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle 
of  about  260  c.c.  capacity,  and  by  means  of  a  piece  of  moist 
filter-paper  transfer  into  the  bottle  also  any  precipitate  adhering 


*  With  substances  containing  appreciable  amounts  of  silver  a  few  drops  of 
hydiochloric  acid  should  be  added  before  making  this  filtration,  but  not 
enough  to  dissolve  any  considerable  amounts  of  the  lead  sulphate  or  antimonic 
oxide  that  may  be  present. 
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to  the  stirring-rod  and  beaker.  Add  to  the  bottle  about  5  c.c. 
of  chloroform,  20  c.c.  of  water  and  30  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  (the  two  latter  liquids  may  be  previously  mixed). 
Now  run  in  standard  potassium  iodate  solution,  inserting  the 
stopper  and  shaking  vigorously  between  additions.  A  violet 
color  appears  in  the  chloroform,  at  first  increasing  and  then 
diminishing,  until  it  disappears  with  great  sharpness.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  iodate  solution  may  be  added  can  be 
judged  from  the  color  changes  of  the  chloroform. 

In  order  to  make  another  titration  it  is  not  necessary  to  wash 
the  bottle  or  throw  away  the  chloroform.  Pour  off  two-thirds 
or  three-fourths  of  the  liquid  in  order  to  remove  most  of  the 
pulped  paper,  too  much  of  which  interferes  with  the  settling  of 
the  chloroform  globules  after  agitation,  add  enough  properly 
diluted  acid  to  make  about  50  c.c.  and  proceed  as  before.  In 
this  case,  where  iodine  monochloride  is  present  at  the  outset, 
the  chloroform  becomes  strongly  colored  with  iodine  as  soon  as 
the  cuprous  thiocyanate  is  added,  but  this  makes  no  difference 
with  the  results  of  the  titration. 


C.  lodimetry. 

The  fundamental  reaction  of  iodimetry  is  the  following: 

2Na2S208 + 12  «  2NaI + Na2S40«. 

If  to  a  solution  containing  an  unknown  amount  of  iodine  a 
little  starch  solution  is  added,  and  sodium  thiosulphate  solution 
is  run  in  from  a  burette,  the  blue  color  will  disappear  from  the 
solution  as  soon  as  the  iodine  has  all  been  reduced  to  hydriodic 
acid  (sodium  iodide)  in  accordance  with  the  above  equation.  This 
reaction  is  considered  the  most  sensitive  reaction  used  in  anal3rtical 
chemistry.  If,  therefore,  a  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  of  known 
strength  is  at  hand,  we  have  a  means  of  determining  not  only  iodine 
itself,  but  aU  of  those  substances  (oxidizing  agents)  which  when 
treated  with  potassium  iodide  set  free  iodine,  or  evolve  chlorine 
when  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Consequently,  iodimetric 
processes  are  not  only  accurate  but  capable  of  most  general  appli- 
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N 
cation.    For  most  analyses  a  ^r^  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  and 

N 
a  -ryr  iodine  solution  are  required,  and  starch  solution  as  indica- 

N 
tor.    In  some  few  cases  -rr-z^  solutions  are  used. 

Preparation  of  Sodium  Thiosulphate  Soluti<m. 

From  the  above  equation  it  is  evident  that  1  gm.-at.  I-^l  gm.- 
mol.  NajSjOj^l  gm.-at.  H.  Hence,  exactly  -f^  gm.-mol.  of  crys- 
tallized sodium  thiosulphate  (Na^^Oj+SHjO)  must  be  taken  for  1 
liter  of  tenth-normal  solution.  Such  a  solution,  however,  would 
rapidly  change  in  concentration,  some  of  the  salt  being  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  distilled  water: 

1.  NajS,O,+  2H,CO3=2NaH0O,+  HAO„ 

2.  HAO,=H^O,+  S, 

and  the  solution  would  become  stronger^  for  the  sulphurous  acid 
formed  reacts  with  more  iodine  than  the  corresponding  amount 
of  thiosulphate: 

H^O,+  2I+H,0-=2HI+H^04. 

After  all  the  carbonic  add  in  the  distilled  waier  has  been  used  up, 
the  solution  can  be  kept  for  months  without  suffering  an  appreciable 
change  in  concentration  (see  p.  606). 

A  large  amount  of  the  thiosulphate  solution  (about  5  liters) 
is  prepared  by  roughly  weighing  out  the  required  amount  of  the 
commercial  salt  *  and  after  standing  for  from  eight  to  fourteen 
days,  the  solution  is  standardized  by  one  of  the  following  methods. 

Standardization  of  Sodium  Thiosulphate  Solution. 

1.  With  Pure  Iodine. 

Commercial  iodine  is  contaminated  with  chlorine,  bromine, 
water,  and  sometimes  cyanogen;   it  must  be  purified.    For  this 

*  The  molecular  weight  of  Na,S,0,+5H,0  is  248.32.    To  prepare  1  liter 

N 
10 


N 
of  jt:  solution  24.8S2  gms.  of  the  salt  are  necessary,  or,  in  round  numbers^ 


25  gms.     For  5  litero,  125  gms.  should  be  weighed  out 
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purpose  5  or  6  gzns.  of  the  commercial  product  are  ground  up  with 
2  gros.  potassium  iodide,  and  any  chlorine  or  bromine  present 
forms  with  this  potassium  chloride  or  bromide,  setting  free  an 
equivalent  amount  of  iodine.  The  mixture  is  placed  in  a  dry 
beaker,  B  (Fig.  82),  of  about  300  c.c.  capacity  and  upon  the  beaker 
is  placed  the  bulb-tube  K,  which  is  closed  at  one 
end.  The  latter  is  filled  \^ith  water  at  the  room 
temperature  and  the  glass  is  surrounded  i^ith  an 
asbestos  cylinder  (not  shown  in  the  illustration). 
The  beaker  is  then  placed  on  wire  gauze  and  heated  ^ 
over  a  small  flame.  The  iodine  sublimes  rapidly 
and  collects  as  a  crystalline  crust  on  the  bottom 
of  the  bulb-tube,  and  practically  none  of  it  is  lost. 
As  soon  as  the  evolution  of  violet  vapors  from  the 
bottom  of  the  beaker  has  practically  ceased,  the  sublimation  is 
complete.  The  flame  is  removed,  and  after  allowing  to  cool,  the  bulb- 
tube  K  is  removed  with  the  iodine  adhering  to  it.  In  order  to  remove 
the  latter,  a  current  of  cold  water  is  conducted  through  the  tube  a 
into  the  bulb  and  out  at  h.  This  causes  the  glass  to  contract 
somewhat  and  the  whole  of  the  iodine  crust  can  be  removed  bv 
lightly  pushing  it  with  a  clean  glass  rod.  It  is  caught  upon  a. 
watch-glass,  broken  up  into  large  pieces,  and  the  sublimation  is 
repeated  without  the  addition  of  potassium  iodide  at  as  low  a  tem- 
perature as  possible:  in  this  way  a  product  free  from  potassium 
iodide  is  obtained.  The  iodine  thus  prepared  is  ground  somewhat 
in  an  agate  mortar  and  dried  in  a  desiccator  containing  calciun^ 
chloride.  If  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  some  of  the  latter  is  likely 
to  be  present  in  the  iodine.  Furthermore,  the  cover  of  the  desicca* 
tor  must  not  be  greased,  for  grease  is  attacked  by  iodine  vapors^ 
forming  hydriodic  acid,  which  might  cause  contamination. 

The  Weighing  Out  of  the  Iodine, — In  each  of  two  or  three 
small  weighing-tubes  with  tightly-fitting  glass  stoppers  are  placed 
2  to  2i  gms.  of  pure  potassium  iodide  free  from  iodate  and  \  c.c. 
of  water  (not  more),  the  tubes  are  stoppered  and  accurately 
weighed  by  the  method  of  swings.  The  tubes  are  then  opened, 
0.4-0.5  gm.  of  pure  iodine  is  added  to  each,  the  tubes  are  quickly 
stoppered  and  again  weighed;  the  difference  shows  the  amount 
of  iodine.    The  iodine  dissolves  almost  instantly  in  the  concen- 
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trated  potassium  iodide  solution.  One  of  the  tubes  is  then  placed 
in  the  neck  of  a  500-c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask  which  is  held  in  an 
inclined  position  and  contains  200  c.c.  of  water  and  about  1  gm. 
of  potassium  iodide.  The  tube  is  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flask,  but  just  as  it  b^ins  to  fall  the  stopper  is  removed  and  allowed 
to  follow  it.  In  this  way  there  is  no  iodine  lost,  which  will  be 
the  case  if  the  contents  of  a  tube  are  washed  into  the  water.*  A 
solution  is  thiis  prepared  cont-aiolng  a  known  amount  of  iodine 
and  to  it  the  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  to  be  standardized 
is  added  from  a  Mohr  burette  until  the  liquid  is  pale  yellow 
in  color.  Now,  2  or  3  cc.  of  starch  solution  are  added  and  the 
solution  carefully  titrated  until  it  becomes  colorless.  From  the 
mean  of  two  or  three  determinations,  the  strength  of  the  thio* 
:sulphate  solution  is  calculated.    For  example,  it  was  found  that 

(a)  0.5839  gm.  iodine  required  50.07  c.c.  Na,S,0,  solution, 

or  1  c.c.«0.011661  gm.  iodine. 

(5)  0.5774  gm.      "  "       49.42  c.c.  Na^jO,  solution, 

or  1  c.c. =0.011683  gm.  iodine. 

The  mean  value  is  1  c.c. = 0.01 1672  gm.  iodine« 

K  this  number  is  divided  by  the  amount  of  iodine  which  would 
^  contained  in  1  c.c.  of  normal  iodine  solution,  the  normality 
of  the  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  will  be  obtained.    Thus,  in 

this  case  the  solution  is  0^012685'"^*^^^  normal. 

2.  With  Potassium  BiiodaJte  (C.  Than).\ 

If  a  solution  of  potassium  biiodate  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
potassium  iodide  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  the  following 
reaction  takes  place: 

KIO,.HIO,+  10Kl+llHa=llKCl+6H,O+  121 
389.86  1522.2 

(OQQ  QA\ 
^  '     j  of  pure  potassium  biiodate 

are  contained  in  one  Uter  of  the  aqueous  solution,  10  c.c.  of  such  a 

*  Wagner  first  called  attention  to  this  fact,  and  it  has  been  confirmed  in 
the  author's  laboratory. 

tZeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  XVI  (1877),  p.  477. 
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solution  on  being  treated  with  an  excess  of  potassium  iodide  and  hy- 
drochloric acid  will  set  free  exactly  as  much  iodine  as  would  be  con- 

N 
tained  in  10  c.c.  of  77:  iodine  solution.    Bv  means  of  such  a  solution 

10 

a  known  amount  of  iodine  may  be  obtained  at  any  time  and  in 
this  way  the  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  may  be  standardized. 
At  present  it  is  possible  to  obtain  commercially  very  pure  potas- 
sium biiodate,  but  the  product  is  seldom  pure  enough  for  the 

N  .  . 

preparation  of  a  —  solution.    It  is  better  to  prepare  a  solution 

by  weighing  out  3.2488  gms.  for  1  liter  and  determining  the 
concentration  accurately  by  titrating  it  against  a  solution  of 
thiosulphate  which  has  been  freshly  standardized  against  pure 
iodine.  In  this  way  a  solution  is  obtained  which  can  be  con- 
veniently  used  from  time  to  time  for  testing  the  concentration 
of  the  thiosulphate  solution. 

Method  of  Titrating. — One  or  two  grams  of  pure  potassium 
iodide  are  placed  in  a  beaker,  dissolved  in  as  little  water  as  possible, 
and  to  this  5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (1  :  5),  and  then  20-25  c.c. 
of  the  biiodate  solution  are  added  (never  in  the  reverse  order). 
Iodine  is  liberated,  immediately  and  quantitatively.  After  dilution 
with  about  200  c.c.  of  distilled  water  and  the  iodine  is  titrated  as 
under  1. 

3.  With  Potassium  Permanganate  (VoUiard)  * 

On  adding  potassium  permanganate  solution  to  an  acid  solu- 
tion containing  potassium  iodide,  the  permanganate  is  reduced 
to  manganous  salt,  while  an  equivalent  amount  of  iodine  is  set 
free  from  the  iodide: 

2KMn04 + lOKI  +  16Ha = 12Ka + 2MnCl, + 811,0 + 101. 

If  an  accurately-standardized  solution  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate is  at  hand,  it  can,  therefore,  be  used  advantageously  for 
the  standardization  of  the  sodium  thiosulphate  solution.  The  pro- 
cedure is  the  same  as  was  described  with  the  potassimn  biiodate 
solution. 


*  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  242,  p.  9S. 
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4.  With  PoUissium  Dichromate, 

Similarly,  an  acid  solution  of  potassium  iodide  will,  in  the 
cold,  quantitatively  reduce  chromic  acid  to  green  chromic  salt, 
setting  free  an  equivalent  amount  of  iodine:* 

K,CrA+6KI+  14Ha=.8Ka+2CiCl3+7H,0  lr6I. 

By  weighing  out  4.908  gms.  of  pure,  dry  potassium  dirhro- 
mate  a  tenth-normal  solution  is  prepared  and  a  measured  amount 
of  it  is  added  to  the  acid  solution  containing  about  3  gms.  of 
{>otassium  iodide  and  10  c.c.  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  solution  is  diluted  with  500-600  c.c.  of 
water,  for  here  the  color  change  is  not  from  blue  to  colorless  but 
from  blue  to  light  green  .f  With  too  concentrated  solutions  the  end- 
point  is  indistinct,  so  that  a  considerable  dilution  is  necessary. 

Permanence  of  —  Sodium  Thiosulphate  Solutions. 

A  two-months-old  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  was  stand- 
ardized  against  pure  iodine  in  Jime,  1899,  and  its  concentration 

found  to  be 

1  C.C. -0.01 1672  gm.  I. 

In  March,  1900,  or  about  eight  months  later,  the  flame  solution 
of  thiosulphate  was  again  standardized  and  found  to  be 

1  c.c.=»0.011667. 

At  the  end  of  eight  months,  therefore,  the  concentration  of 
the  solution  was  practically  unchanged.  Frequentl)'^  the  addition 
of  ammoniiun  carbonate  is  recommended  in  order  to  obtain  a  more 
permanent  solution;  it  has  the  opposite  effect. 

Preparation  of  —  Iodine  Solution. 

There  is  no  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the  theo- 
retical amount  of  sublimed  iodine  in  a  definite  volume  of  solution, 

*  The  solution  should  be  quite  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid.  In  very  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  solutions  the  chromic  acid  is  reduced  very  slowly  if  at  all. 

t  In  all  these  methods  starch  solution  is  added  toward  the  end  of  the  reac- 
tion.   See  p.  508. 
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for  the  latter  cannot  be  kept  very  long  unchanged.  It  is  more 
practical  to  prepare  the  iodine  solution  by  placing  20-25  gnos.  of 
pure  ix)ta8sium  iodide  in  a  liter  flask  dissolving  it  in  as  little  water 
as  possible  and  then  adding  about  12.7  gms.  of  commercial  iodine, 
weighed  ©ut  roughly  on  a  watch-glass.  The  contents  of  the  flask 
are  shaken  until  the  iodine  is  all  dissolved.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished, the  solution  is  diluted  up  to  the  mark  with  water  and 
standardized  according  to  one  of  the  following  metiiods. 

N 
1.  Wiih  —  Sodium  Thiosidphate  Solution. 

Of  the  thoroughly  mixed  iodine  solution,  25  o.c.  are  titrated 

with  the  standard  sodium  thiosulphate  solution. 

N 
If  25  c.c.  of  iodine  solution  require  25.16  c.c.  of  TrvNa^O, 

N 
solution,  1  c.c.  of  the  former  =1.0004  c.c.  of  -tt  solution,  or,  in 

other  words,  the  solution  is  0.10064  normal. 

N 
2.  With  —  Araenious  Add. 

If  iodine  is  allowed  to  act  upon  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid 
the  reaction  which  takes  place  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

H3  AsOa  4- 12  4-  H2O  -  H3  ASO4 + 2HI. 
This  reaction  can  be  made  to  go  completely  in  either  directions 
according  to  the  conditions.* 

If  the  hydriodic  acid  is  immediately  removed  from  the  solu- 
i^ion  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  the  reaction  will  proceed  quantita- 
tively in  the  direction  from  left  to  right,  In  the  presence  of 
sufficient  hydrochloric  acid,  however,  the  reaction  will  take 
place  completely  in  the  opposite  direetion.  When  it  is  desired 
to  make  the  oxidation  of  the  arsenious  acid  quantitative,  there- 
fore, there  should  be  but  very  little  hydrogen  ions  in  solution 
at  any  time;  in  other  words,  the  solution  must  remain  as  nearly 
neutral  as  possible.  The  presence  of  free  alkali  is  not  permis- 
sible because  any  appreciable  concentration  of  the  hydroxyl 
ion  reacts  with  iodine  to  form  iodide,  hypoiodite,  and  eventually 
iodate. 

Alkali  bicarbonates  are  without  action  upon  iodine,  so  that 

*E.  W.  Washburn,  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  30,  21  (1908). 
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sodium  bicarbonate  is  used  for  the  neutralization  of  the  hydriodic 

acid  formed  by  the  above  reaction. 

As«0     198 
From  the  equation,  it  is  evident  that  1  gm.-ftt.  1=^^  '«—  =» 

49.5  gms.  As,0„  and  —  gm.-at.  I  corresponds,  therefore,  to  4.95 

N 
gms.  As,0,=the  amount  necessary  for  1000  c.c.  of  -rrr  solution. 

N 
For  the  preparation  of  the  —  arsenious  acid  solution,  the 

vitreous  form  of  commercial  AsjO,  is  sublimed  from  a  porcelaui  dish 
upon  a  watch-glass.  If  arsenic  trisulphide  is  present  (shown  by  a 
yeUow  sublimate  being  first  formed)  the  preparation  must  be  previ- 
ously purified.  For  this  purpose  it  is  dissolved  in  hot  hydrochloric 
acid  (1:2),  the  insoluble  sulphide  filtered  off,  and  the  arsenic 
trioxide  caused  to  deposit  by  cooling  the  filtrate.  After  pour- 
ing off  the  mother-liquor,  the  crystals  are  washed  several  times 
with  water,  dried  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  pure  substance 
obtained  by  sublimation.  After  standing  for  twelve  hours  in 
a  desiccator  over  calcium  chloride,  4.95  gms.  of  the  oxide  are 
accurately  weighed  out  into  a  porcelain  dish  and  dissolved  by 
warming  with  a  little  concentrated  sodium  hydroxide  solution. 
After  two  or  three  minutes  all  will  be  dissolved.  The  solution  js 
now  poured  through  a  funnel  into  a  graduated  liter  flask,  and 
the  dish  carefully  washed  out  with  water.  A  drop  of  phenol- 
phthaldn  is  added  to  the  contents  of  the  flask  and  pure  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  until  the  solution  is  decolorized.  About  20  gms. 
of  sodium  bicarbonate  are  dissolved  in  500  c.c.  of  water  and  the 
filtered  solution  is  added  to  the  barely-acid  contents  of  the  flask. 
If  the  mixture  reacts  alkaline  (shown  by  the  red  color  of  the  phe- 
nolphthalein),  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added  until  it  be- 
comes colorless,  after  which  the  solution  is  diluted  up  to  the  mark 
with  water.  After  thoroughly  mixing,  a  burette  is  filled  with  it  and 
titrated  against  a  measured  amount  of  iodine  solution  as  under  1. 

3.  With  Anhydrous  Sodium  Thiosidphate* 

Anhydrous  sodium  thiosulphate  may  be  prepared  in  a  state  of 
sufficient  purity  to  permit  its  use  for  standardizing  iodine  solutions. 
A  saturated  solution  of  the  commercial  salt  is  prepared  at  30°  ta 


*  S.  W.  Young,  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  26,  1028  (1904). 
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35°  and  then  cooled  while  stirring  constantly.  The  salt  thus 
obtained  is  dehydrated  over  sulphuric  acid  until  it  has  fallen  to  a 
powder,  and  a  little  of  it  in  a  test-tube  shows  no  sign  of  fusion 
when  heated  to  50°.  The  final  dehydration  is  effected  by 
heating  at  80°  with  repeated  stirring  of  the  powder. 

Young  standardized  a  solution  of  iodine  by  this  method  and 
obtained  the  same  value  as  by  titrating  against  a  thiosulphate 
solution  which  had  been  standardized  against  pure  iodine. 

The  Starch  Solution. 

About  5  gms.  of  powdered  starch  are  nibbed  into  a  paste  with 
a  little  cold  water,  and  the  paste  is  slowly  added  to  a  liter  of  boihng^ 
water  contained  in  a  porcelain  dish.  The  boiling  is  continued 
for  one  or  two  minutes  so  that  an  almost  clear  solution  Ls  obtained- 
The  liquid  is  cooled  by  placing  the  dish  in  cold  water,  and  after 
standing  overnight  the  clear  liquid  is  filtered  into  small  50-c.c. 
medicine  bottles.  These  are  placed  in  a  water-bath  and  filled 
up  to  the  neck  with  the  starch  solution,  heated  two  hours,  and 
closed  by  means  of  soft  stoppers  before  removing  from  the  hot- 
water  bath.  The  solution  thus  sterilized  can  be  kept  almost 
indefinitely  without  the  slightest  trace  of  mould  formation.  Such 
a  solution  prepared  according  to  the  above  directions  by  H.  N. 
Stokes  remained  perfectly  clear  after  standing  \\  years  and  was 
as  sensitive  then  as  when  first  made  up.  After  opening  the  bottle, 
mould  begins  to  form  within  one  week,  which  explains  why  the 
solution  is  poured  into  small  bottles;  it  may  then  be  used  before 
it  becomes  spoiled. 

It  is  nowadays  much  more  convenient  to  use  the  Zulkowsky 
"soluble  starch,"  which  is  obtained  commercially  in  the  form 
of  a  paste.  The  reagent  is  prepared  by  dissolving  a  little  of  the 
paste  in  cold  water. 

Sensitiveness  of  the  lodo-Starch  Reaction. 

As  already  mentioned  in  Vol.  I,  p.  267,  iodine  produces  a 
blue  color  with  starch  only  when  hydriodic  acid  or  a  soluble  iodide 
is  present,  and  further  the  formation  of  the  blue  color  depend.*? 
not  only  upon  the  presence  of  iodide  but  is  largely  influenced 
by  the  concentration  of  the  iodide  solution.  With  the  same 
amount  of  iodide  and  different  volumes  of  liquid  quite  different 
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amounts  of  iodine  are  necessary  to  produce  the  blue  color.    From 

this  it  is  evident  that  in  any  iodimetric  analysis  about  the  same 

concentration  should  be  maintained  as  in  the  case  of  the  stan- 

N 
ardizatlon  of  the  solutions  used  for  the  analysis,    ^lien  -r;:  solutions 

IQ 

are  used,  the  error  produced  by  not  following  this  rule  is  a  small 

•one  and  for  most  purposes  can  be  neglected.    On  tiie  other  hand, 

N 
Vihen  an  analysis  is  made  with  -rtrr  solutions,  a  laige  error  may 

be  introduced. 

To  show  what  the  error  can  amount  to,  the  following  results 

will  be  given.   To  each  of  the  following  amounts  of  water,  1.5  c.c. 

N 
of  starch  solution  were  added  and  then  --rr^  iodine  solution  until 

lUU 

a  barely-visible  coloration  was  obtained. 

N 
CO.  Water.  r^  Iodine  Solution. 

50 0. 15  c.c. 

100 0.30   " 

150 , 0.47   " 

200 O.W   '* 

These  experiments  were  repeated  using  3  c.c.  of  the  starch 
solution  with  almost  the  same  results.  But  when  to  each  1 
gm.  of  potassium  iodide  was  added,  the  following  results  were 
obtained : 

N 
Water.  -rrrz^  Iodine  SoluUon. 

xuu 

60c.c.+lgm.  KI 0.04  c.c. 

0.04   " 

0.04 

0.14 

0.32 

0.32 

0.32 


100 

<*   1  1   it         tt 

150 

"   1  1    "    " 

200 

«   1  1    «    it 

500 

a     \\     a      a 

500 

"   +3gms." 

620 

u   ^3  u      <( 

it 
it 
it 
tt 
tt 


The  residts  show  that  the  amount  of  iodine  solution  necessary 
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to  produce  the  blue  color  in  the  absence  of  potassium  iodide  *  is 
directly  proportioned  to  the  dilution.  If  the  solution  contains 
1  gm.  of  potassium  iodide,  a  blue  color  will  be  produced  by  the 
same  amount  of  iodine  solution  as  long  as  not  more  than  150  c.c. 
of  solution  are  present,  but  with  a  greater  volume  than  that,  more 
iodine  is  necessary  independent  of  whether  the  solution  contaias 
1  gm.  or  more  of  potassium  iodide^ 

In  order  to  show  the  action  of  the  iodide  more  distinctly,  a 
very  dilute  iodine  solution  was  added  to  50  c.c.  of  water  containing 
starch  solution  and  in  the  absence  of  iodide,  15  c.c.  were  added 
before  the  blue  color  was  permanent.  After  adding  1  gm.  of 
potassium  iodide,  it  was  only  necessarj'  to  add  1.5  c.c.  of  the 
dilute  iodine. 

^lien  solutions  were  used  without  the  addition  of  potassium 
iodide,  the  same  amount  of  iodine  solution  (0.03  c.c.t)  was 
necessary  when  not  more  than  300  c.c.  of  water  were  present. 
With  600  c.c.  of  water,  0.06  c.c.  of  iodine  was  necessary,  and  with 
1000  c.c.  it  was  found  that  0.15  c.c.  of  iodine  solution  was  re- 
quired. On  the  other  hand,  when  the  solution  contained  1  gm. 
of  potassium  iodide,  only  0.06'  c.c.  of  iodine  was  necessary  in 
1000  c.c.  of  liquid.t 

ANALYSES  BT  lODIMBTRIC  PROCESSES. 

Determination  of  Free  Iodine. 
N 

1000  c.c.  —  iodine  solution— 12.692  gm.  I. 
10 

The  iodine  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  The 
solution  is  titrated  either  with  sodium  thiosulphate  or  with  arse- 
nious  acid  exactly  as  described  under  the  standardization  of  an 
iodine  solution. 

Determination  of  Chlorine  in  Chlorine  Water. 

N 

1000  c.c.  —  iodine  solution  "-3.546  em.  CI. 
10 

*  With  the  exception  of  the  potassium  iodide  contained  in  the  iodine 
solution  itself. 

t  0.03  c.c."l  drop. 

X  The  temperature  of  the  solution  also  exerts  an  influence.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  end-point  is  best  obtained  in  a  cold  solution. — [Translator.] 
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A  measured  amount  of  chlorine  water  is  added  to  a  solution 
containing  an  excess  of  potassium  iodide.  The  point  of  the 
pipette  should  be  held  just  above  the  surface  of  the  iodide  solution 
and  the  latter  should  be  contained  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle. 
After  the  chlorine  water  has  been  added^  the  contents  of  the 
bottle  are  vigorously  shaken,  and  the  iodine  set  free  is  titrated 
with  sodium  thiosulphate  as  above: 

KI+Cl=Ka+I. 

Determination  of  Bromine  in  Bromine  Water* 

N 
1000  C.C.  r^  iodine  solution* 7.992  gm.  Br, 

The  procedure  Ls  the  same  as  under  2: 

KI+Br=KBr+I. 

Determination  of  Hypochlorous  Acid  in  the  Presence  of  Chlorine. 

The  determination  is  based  upon  the  following  reactions: 

H0a+2KI-KCl-fK0H+I,; 
a3+2KI=2Ka+I,. 

1  gm.-mol.  of  hypochlorous  acid  sets  free  1  gm.-mol.  of  iodine, 
but  produces  at  the  same  time  1  gm.-mol.  of  potassium  hydroxide, 
while  the  chlorine  simply  sets  free  an  equivalent  aniount  of  iodine. 
After  neutralizing  the  alkali  by  means  of  an  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  determining  the  iodine  by  titration  with  sodium  thio- 
sulphate, the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  titrated  with  standard 

alkali  solution. 

N 
Procedure, — A  measured  volume  of  —  hydrochloric   acid   is 

added  to  a  potassium  iodide  solution,  to  this  a  known  amount 

of  the  niixture  of  chlorine  and  hypochlorous  acid  is  added,  and  the 

N 
iodine  set  free  is  titrated  with  —  thiosulphate  solution.    The  now 

colorless  solution  is  treated  with  methyl  orange  and  the  excess  of 

N 
hydrochloric  acid  is  titrated  with  jjt  NaOH.    The  KOH  produced 

by  the  action  of  the  hypochlorous  acid  upon  the  iodide  requires 
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N  N 

half  as  much  jj:  acid  for  neutralization  as  are  required  of  -rrNa^SjO, 

solution  to  react  with  the  iodine  set  free. by  the  action  of  the  hypo- 
chlorous  acid. 

Example. — ^If  V  c.c.  of  chlorine +hypochlorou8  acid  were  taken 

N  N 

for  analysis,  t  c.c.  •—  HC3  present  at  the  start,  T  c.c.  ttt  NajS^O, 

N 
used  for  titrating  the  iodine,  and  i^  c.c.  —  NaOH  for  titrating  the 

N      . 
excess  of  acid,  then  t^t^  c.c.  tjl  acid  were  required  to  neutralize 

N 
the  potassium  hydroxide  and   2{t^Q  c.c.  ^t:  Na,SjO,  to   react 

«vrith  the  iodine  fonned  from  the  hypochlorite. 
Hence  {t-ti)  0.005247  *=gm.  HOa  in  V  c.c.  solution 

and 

r-2(f-«i)  0.003546=? gm.  Q  in  F  c.c.  solution. 

Determination  of  Iodine  in  Soluble  Iodides.t 

(a)  By  Decomposition  with  Ferric  Salts. 

If  a  solution  of  a  soluble  iodide  is  treated  with  an  excess  of 
iron-ammonium  alum  and  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  the 
ferric  salt  will  be  reduced  to  ferrous  salt  with  separation  qf  iod\ne: 

Fe,(SOJ,  -f  2HI  -  H^O^  +  2FeS0,  + 1,. 

If  the  solution  is  heated  to  boiling,  the  iodine  escapes  with 
the  steam  and  can  be  collected  in  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide 
and  then  titrated  with  sodium  thiosulphate  or  arsenious  acid. 
This  method  is  suited  for  separating  iodine  from  bromine,  for 
bromides  do  not  reduce  ferric  salts.  The  bromide  will  be  found 
in  the  residue  obtained  after  the  distillation,  and  is  best  deter- 
mined gravimetrically. 


N 
♦  HOCI  =  52.47;  1  c.c.  —  solution « 0.005247  gm.  HOCl  (against  NaOH). 

t  In  the  case  of  insoluble  iodides,  the  metal  must  first  be  removed  if  the 
iodine  is  to  be  determined  volumetrically.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  method  of  Meusel  (Zeitschr.  f.  anaL  Chem.,  12, 137).  It  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  volumetric  method  ofifers  no  advantages  over  the  gravimetric 
one. 
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(b)  By  DecxtrnposUion  wUh  Niirwta  Acid  (Fretenius). 

This  excellent  method,  which  is  especially  suited  for  det^^ 
mining  small  amounts  of  iodine  in  the  presence  of  bromine  and 
ritkirine  in  mineral  waters,  depends  upon  the  easy  oxidation  of 
hydriodic  acid  by  means  of  nitrous  acid: 

2HI  +  2HNO,=2H,0+2NO+2I. 

Hydrochloric    and    hydrobromic   acids   are   not   attacked  by 

nitrous  acid. 

Procedure. — In   the   small   apparatus   shown   in   Fig.    83   the 

Iteutral  or  slightly  alkaline  solution  of  the  iodide  is  placed;  it  ie 
slightly  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
a  little  freshly-distilled,  colorless  carbon  bisulphide 
(or  chloroform)  is  added,  so  that  it  does  not  quite 
reach  to  the  stop-cock,  near  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 
TTien  two,  or  at  the  mdst  three,  drops  of  "nitroee"* 
are  added,  the  tube  stoppered  and  vigorously 
shaken,  after  which  the  carbon  bisulphide  b 
allowed  to  settle  once  more.  The  small  amount 
of  the  latter  which  at  first  adheres  to  the  glass 
sides  is  made  to  run  to  the  bottom  hy  revolving 
and  inclining  the  tube.  On  the  upper  surface  of 
the  liquid  there  will  still  remwn  a  few  tiny  drops 
of  carbon  bisulphide.  To  obtain  these  a  funnel 
contsjning  a  filter  moistened  with  water  is  placed 
under  the  glass  stop-cock,  the  stopper  is  removed 
from  the  tube  and  the  aqueous  solution  is 
allowed  to  run  through  the  filter,  but  the  carbon 
bisulphide  will  rem^n  behind  on  the  paper. 
The  carbon  bisulphide  remaming  in  the  tube  is 
shaken  three  times  with  successive  portions  of 
distilled  water,  and  each  time  the  latter  is  allowed 
to  run  off  through  the  same  filter.  The  funnel  is 
then  placed  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  punctured  with 
Fro  83.         d  pointed  glass   rod,   and   the  carbon  bisulphide 

washed  into  the  tube  by  means  of  about  0.5  c.c.  of  water.     After 
*  Ct.  Vol  I,  p.  285. 
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this  one  or  two  drops  of  sodium  bicarbonate  solution  are  added 
and  thoroughly  shaken  with  the  carbon  bisulphide,  then  standard 
sodium  thiosulphate  solution  is  added  until  the  reddish-violet 
carbon  bisulphide  solution  becomes  colorless. 

The  value  of  the  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  is  not  determined 
as  ordinarily,  but  by  means  of  a  potassium  iodide  solution  treated 
as  above  described. 

Remark. — ^This  method  Is  useful  for  determining  small  amounts 
of  iodine  in  the  presence  of  relatively  large  amounts  of  chlorine 
and  bromine,  as  in  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters.  For  the  stand- 
ardization of  the  sodium  thiosulphate  solution,  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  amount  of  potassium  iodide  is  used  as  is  present  in  the 
unknown  solution;  this  is  determined  by  the  color  of  the  carbon 
bisulphide.  Pure  potassium  iodide  must  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  its  purity  tested  by  means  of  a  gravimetric  determination  of 
the  iodine  present  in  the  salt  after  it  has  been  dried  at  ITO^-ISO**  C. 

The  reason  the  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  must  be  stand- 
ardized in  this  way  is  as  follows: 

When  an  aqueous  solution  containing  iodine  is  shaken  wit6 
carbon  bisulphide,  not  all  of  the  iodine  but  the  greater  part  of 
it  will  pass  into  the  latter  solvent.*  The  error  is  compensated, 
however,  by  standardizing  the  solution  in  the  same  way. 

*  If  the  solution  of  a  substance  is  shaken  with  another  solvent  in  which 
the  former  does  not  mix,  the  original  amount  of  the  substance  divides  itselt 
between  the  two  solvents,  and  in  fact  the  concentration  of  one  solution 
(amount  of  the  dissolved  substance  present  per  cubic  centimeter)  always 
bears  a  constant  relation  to  that  of  the  other. 

Thus  if  Xo  g™8.  of  iodine  are  dissolved  in  V  c.c.  of  water,  and  the  solution 
is  shaken  with  Vj  c.c.  of  carbon  bisulphide,  then  x^  gms.  of  iodine  will  remain 
in  th3  aqueous  solution  and  Zo"^!  S™s.  will  pass  into  the  carbon  bisul- 
phide. 

The  amount  x  is  found  by  the  following  equation : 

(1)   f-^'Y^**'    and     ^I'-^YTTk' 

^  and  ^17^  are  the  concentrations  in  each  of  the  solutions  and  k  is  the  dia- 

tnbviicm  coefJicierUf  which  is  jiir  for  iodine.^  If  the  aqueous  solution  is  now 
shaken  with  the  same  amount  of  fresh  carbon  bisulphide,  then  x^  gms.  of 

^Berthelot  and  Junsfleiseh,  Comptaa  rend.,  60.  P-  338. 
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If,  after  shaking  with  carbon  bisulphide,  the  aqueous  solution 
still  appears  yellow,  it  must  be  treated  a  second,  and  perhaps 
a  third,  time  with  fresh  amounts  of  carbon  bisulphide. 

Determination  of  Bromine  in  Soluble  Bromides  (Bunsen). 

If  chlorine  water  is  added  to  a  colorless  bromide  solution  in 
a  porcelain  dish,  the  solution  becomes  yellow: 

KBr+Cl=KCl+Br. 

If  it  is  heated  to  boiling,  the  bromine  is  expelled  and  the  solu- 
tion becomes  colorless  again.  The  addition  of  the  chlorine  water 
is  continued  until  finally  no  yellow  coloration  is  produced. 

Preparation  and  Standardization  of  the  Chlorine  Water. 

100  c.c.  of  a  saturated  chlorine  water  are  diluted  to  500  c.c. 
and  titrated  against  a  weighed  amount  of  pure  potassium  bromide 
which  has  been  dried  at  170*^  C,  the  same  amount  of  bromide  being 
taken  for  the  standardization  as  is  supposed  to  be  present  in 
the  solution  to  be  analyzed.  During  the  titration,  the  burette 
containing  the  chlorine  water  is  enveloped  in  black  paper  to  pro- 
tect its  contents  from  the  light,  and  the  tip  of  the  burette  is  held 

iodine  will  remain  in  the  water  and  x^  —  x,  will  be  extracted  by  the  carbon 
bisulphide.     In  this  case,  however, 


/    kV    \* 
(2)    ^a"^\^vrfyjkj    gms.  iodine, 


so  that  after  shaking  n  dmes  with  fresh  portions  of  carbon  bisulplude,  the 
amount  of  iodine  remaining  in  the  water  would  be : 


(3)    ^-^(^J  Vs.  iodine. 


Assuming  that  in  the  anal3r8is  0.005  gm.  of  iodine  was  dissolved  in 
10  c.c.  of  water  and  that  this  solution  was  shaken  once  with  1  cc.  of  carboa 
bisulphide,  then  according  to  equation  (1) 

a:t»0.005  "^  ^^  =0.005-^-0.0001  gm,  iodine 
^■^400 

would  remain  dissolved  in  the  water^  or  an  amount  thai  can  be  negleoteiL 
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]ust  above  the  surface  of  the  hot  bromide  solution,  so  that  as 
little  chlorine  as  possible  is  lost  by  evaporation. 

Determination  of  Iodine  and  Bromine  in  Mineral  Waters. 

According  to  the  amount  of  halogen  present,  from  5  to  60  liters 
of  water  are  taken  for  the  analysis. 

The  amount  of  bromine  and  iodine  present  is  usually  small 
compared  with  the  chlorine,  so  that  the  residue  obtained  by  the 
evaporation  of  a  large  amount  of  water  cannot  be  used  directly 
for  the  analysis,  but  by  partial  crystallization  a  mother-liquor 
rich  in  bromide  and  iodide  must  first  be  obtained. 

Procedure. — ^The  water  is  placed  in  a  large  porcelain  evaporating- 
dish,  a  liter  at  a  time,  and  if  not  already  alkaline,"'  enough  pure 
sodium  carbonate  solution  is  added  to  make  it  distinctly  so,  and 
the  water  is  evaporated  to  about  one-fourth  of  its  original  volume. 
This  causes  the  separation  of  some  calcium  and  magnesium  car- 
bonates in  the  presence  of  hydroxides  of  iron  and  manganese, 
while  all  of  the  halogen  salts  remain  in  solution.  The  residue 
is  filtered  off  and  thoroughly  washed  with  water.  The  filtrate 
is  further  concentrated  until  salts  b^n  to  crystallize  out,  and 
the  hot  solution  is  then  poured  into  three  times  its  volume  of 
absolute  alcohol ;  this  causes  the  greater  part  of  the  sodium  chloride 
and  other  undesired  salts  to  precipitate.  After  standing  twelve 
hours,  the  alcoholic  liquid  is  filtered  and  the  residue  washed  five 
or  six  times  with  95  per  cent,  alcohol. 

The  alcoholic  solution,  which  contains  all  of  the  iodine  and 
bromine  with  considerable  chlorine  in  the  form  of  the  alkaline 
salts,  is  treated  with  five  drops  of  concentrated  potassium  hydroxide 
solution  and  almost  all  of  the  alcohol  distilled  off,  while  a  current  of 
air  is  passed  through  the  solution  by  means  of  a  capillary  tube 
reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  in  the  distilling-fiask. 

The  residue  from  the  distillation  is  further  concentrated  until 
salts  again  begin  to  crystallize  out  and  the  precipitation  with  alco- 
hol is  repeated.  The  alcohol  is  again  distilled  off,  but  this  time 
with  the  addition  of  only  one  or  two  drops  of  potassium  hydroxide 

*  The  solution  is  alkaline  if  after  the  addition  of  phenolphthalein  the 
solution  turns  red  on  boiling. 
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Bolulion.  According  to  the  amount  of  salts  present  in  solution 
this  operation  is  repeated  from  three  to  six  times.  The  final 
filtrate,  after  the  alcohol  has  been  distilled  off,  is  placed  in  a  plati- 
num dish,  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  dish  covered  with  a  watch- 
glass,  and  the  residue  gently  ignited  to  destroy  organic  matter. 
The  residue  from  the  ignition  is  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  the 
carbonaceous  material  filtered  off,*  the  solution  slightly  acidified 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  iodine  liberated  by  the  addition  of 
one  or  t^ro  drops  of  "nitrose,"  and  titrated  with  sodium  thio- 
sulphate,  after  shaking  with  chloroform,  as  described  on  p.  614.t 
The  bromine  is  determined  in  the  aqueous  solution  obtained  after 
the  extraction  of  the  iodine  with  chloroform.  The  acid  solution  is 
made  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate  solution,  two 
drops  of  a  saturated  sugar  solution  are  added,  and  the  solution 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish.  With  a  watch-glass 
upon  the  dish,  the  residue  is  gently  ignited  in  order  to  destroy  the 
sugar  and  the  excess  of  nitrit^.t  After  this  has  been  accomplished 
the  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  filtered,  acidified  slightly  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  bromine  titrated  with  chlorine  water  as 
described  on  p.  616. 

Remark, — ^If  sufficient  mineral  water  is  available  it  is  better  to 
divide  the  mother-liquor  containing  the  bromide  and  iodide  into 
two  portions;  in  one  portion  the  iodine  'u  determined  as  beforei 
while  in  the  other  the  bromine  and  iodine  are  determined  by 
titration  with  chlorine  water.§ 

AnaljTsis  of  Peroxides  (Bunsen). 

All  peroxides  of  the  heavy  metals,  which  evolve  chlorine  on 
treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  can  be  determined  with  great 

*  If  the  filtrate  is  not  completely  colorless,  it  is  evaporated  and  again 
ignited. 

t  Lecco  determines  the  iodine  colorimetrically  (Zeitschr.  f.  anaL  Chem., 
XXXV,  p.  318). 

X  The  addition  of  the  sugar  causes  the  nitrite  to  b«  destroyed  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  would  otherwise  he  the  case,  and  the  danger  of  loeing 
bromine  by  volatilization  is  avoided. 

§  As  the  chlorine  water  was  standardized  against  bromine,  an  amount 
of  the  latter  equivalent  to  the  iodine  present  is  deducted  from  the  amount 
represented  by  the  chlorine  water  used;  the  difference  showe  the 
present. 
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accuracy  by  conducting  the  chlorine  into  potasBiutn  iodide  solu- 
tion and  titrating  the  deposited  iodine  with  sodium  thiosulphate 
or  arsenious  acid  solution.  It  is  only  necessary  to  make  sure 
that  the  chlorine  is  allowed  to  act  upon  the  potaasium  iodide 
without  loss.  For  all  such  determinations,  Bunsen  employed  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  84.  The  small  decomposition-flask  of  about 
40  c.c.  capacity  has  a  ground-gl&ss  connection  with  the  delivery- 


Fio.  84. 

tube  *  and  is  held  6rmly  in  place  by  means  of  rubber  rings,  as  at  a. 
The  lower  end  of  the  bent  delivery-tube  is  drawn  out  into  a  nofr- 
too-small  capillary. 

Procedure.  —  The  finely-powdered  substance  is  placed  in  the 
small  glass-stoppered  weighing-tube  (Fig.  84,  B),  which  has  a 
small  piece  of  glass  fused  on  the  end,  and  weighed.  The  tube  is 
then  taken  hold  of  by  means  of  the  glass  at  the  bottom,t  intro- 
duced into  the  neck  of  an  absolutely  dry  decomposition-flaBk, 
and  the  required  amount  of  the  substance  is  allowed  to  fall  into 
it  by  carefully  revolving  the  weighing-tube.  On  again  weighing 
the  tube,  the  amount  of  substance  taken  is  determined.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  is  now  added  (its  concentration  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  substance),  the  delivery  tubing  is  at  once  connected 
vnib  the  flask  and  introduced  into  the  retort  containing  potassium 
iodide  solution.  By  means  of  a  tiny  flame,  the  contents  of  the 
flask  are  heated  to  boiling  and  from  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  liquid 

*  Instead  of  the  ground-glase  connection,  Bunsen  used  a  tube  of  the 
same  sife  as  the  ncrk  nf  the  flask  and  rannect«d  them  with  rubber  tubing, 
the  two  glaag  tubes  being  againet  one  another. 

t  By  holding  the  tube  in  iim  way,  deviationB  of  weight,  due  to  unequal 
warmiug,  are  avoided. 
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is  distilled  over  into  the  retort.    In  order  ix)  prevent  the  iodide 

solution  from  sucking  back  into  the  flask,  the  delivery-tube  is 

taken  out  of  the  retort  before  removing  the  flame;  the  contents 

of  the  tube  are  then  washed  into  the  retort. 

The  potassium  iodide  solution  is  poured  into  a  large  beaker, 

the  retort  washed  out  several  times  with  a  little  water,  and  then 

with  potassium  iodide  solution  in  order  to  remove  any  iodine 

which  may  remain  adhering  to  the  glass.    The  iodine  is  titrated  with 

N 

jT  sodium  thiosulphate  solution.    In  this  way  pyrolusite,  chro- 

mates,  lead  peroxide,  minium,  eerie  oxide,  selenic,  telluric,  and 
molybdic  acids  may  be  analyzed. 

Determination  of  Manganese  Dioxide  in  Pyrolusite. 

1000  C.C.  ^  Na,S,0,  solution  «.?^*-?||5«  4.347  gmg.  MnO,. 

How  much  pyrolusite  shall  be  taken  for  the  anal3rsis?  * 

If  possible,  an  amount  should  be  taken  for  analysis  which  will 

N 
not  require  more  than  one  buretteful  of  the  —  Na^S^O,  solution. 

We  assume  that  the  sample  contains  100  per  cent,  of  MnO„  and 
calculate  how  much  of  the  latter  would  correspond  to  50  c.c.  of 

j^NaAO.: 

1  C.c.  ^  solution: 0.004347  gm.    MnO,=50:aj; 

a;  =  50  X  0.004347  =  0.2173  gm.  MnO,. 

Consequently  for  the  analysis  about  0.2  gm.  of  the  substance 
is  taken,  which  has  been  dried  at  100^  C.  To  this  25  c.c.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  (1:2)  are  added  and  the  analysis  is  made  as  described 
above. 

*  This  is  applicable  to  almost  every  volumetric  analysis.  To  insure  the 
most  accurate  results,  the  concentration  of  the  standard  solution  and  the 
weight  of  substance  taken  for  analysis  should  be  so  chosen  that  bet^ineen  35 
and  50  c.c.  of  the  reagent  are  used  in  the  final  titration.  In  this  way  the  errors 
in  determining  the  end-point,  reading  the  burette,  etc.,  will  not  influence  ths 
result  appreciably. — [Translator.] 
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The  calculation  Is  based  upon  the  following  equations: 

MnO,+4HCl=2H,0+MnCl,+Cl,, 

2a=2I=lMn03, 

la- II =iMnOa= 43.47  gms. 

The  amount  of  substance  taken  for  analysis » a  gms.,  and  the 

N 

r^  Na^S^Ot  solution  used  for  the  titration  of  the  iodine»<  CO*    Then 

a:(X0.004347  =  100:x; 

x= =per  cent.  Mn02. 

The  determination  of  chromates,  lead  peroxide,  and  selenic 
acid  is  carried  out  in  the  same  way,  except  that  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  is  used  for  the  decomposition. 

Determination  of  Telluric  Acid. 

If  the  telluric  acid  is  present  as  the  hydrous  acid  (H,Te04+2H,0) 
or  as  tellurate,  the  analysis  is  performed  in  the  same  way  as  with 
selenic  and  chromic  acids.  If,  however,  the  tellurium  is  present 
as  the  anhydrous  acid  or  as  the  anhydride,  the  method  must  be 
modified,  for  these  substances  are  scarcely  attacked  by  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid.  They  are  placed  in  the  decomposition- 
flask,  dissolved  in  a  little  concentrated  potassium  hydroxide,*  and  to 
the  tellurate  solution  thus  obtained  the  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added;  the  reduction  then  is  accomplished  without  difficulty: 

K,TeO;+4HCl=2Ka+H,TeOe+H,0+Cl,. 
According  to  this  equation 

ia=ll  =  y  =  1^  =  63.75  gms.  Te. 


*  The  solution  could  not  be  effected  by  using  sodium  hydroxide. 
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Determination  of  Ceric  Oxide. 

1000  c.c.  j^  iodine  solution  — -r^*  = —~-  =-17. 225  gms.  CeO,. 

Ceric  oxide  when  mixed  with  considerable  lanthanum  and  di- 
dyraium  oxides  is  reduced  by  distillation  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid: 

2Ce02+8HCl=4H20+2CeCl,+Cla. 

If,  however,  the  mixture  contains  but  little  of  the  two  last 
substances,  or  if  it  is  pure  ceric  oxide,  the  heating  with  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  is  of  no  avail;  the  ceric  oxide  will  not 
dissolve. 

In  the  presence  of  hydriodic  acid,  however,  the  reduction 
takes  place  readily,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  2  gms. 
of  potassium  iodide  to  a  weighed  amount  of  the  substance 
(0.67-O.68  gm.)  in  the  decomposition-flask,  and  then,  after  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  violet  vapors  of  iodine  can  be  dis- 
tilled from  the  solution: 

2CeOj+2KI+8HCl-2Ka+2CeCl3+4H,0+2L 

Often  there  will  be  so  much  iodine  given  off  that  the  solid  is 
likely  to  stop  up  the  tube  and  the  flask  will  often  explode.  To 
prevent  this,  the  end  of  the  delivery-tube  is  not  drawn  out  into 
a  capillary,  but  at  the  bottom  an  opening  of  about  4  mm.  in  diame- 
ter is  left.  During  the  operation,  the  flame  must  be  protected 
from  air-currents,  for  otherwise  there  is  danger  of  liquid  sucking 
back  from  the  retort. 

Determination  of  Vanadic  Acid. 

1000  c.c.  TT  iodine  solution— 7^  —  -^  —9.12  gms.  V.O,, 
10  20  20  «^  «   •- 

By  boiling  vanadic  acid,  or  one  of  its  salts,  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  vanadium  is  reduced  with  evolution  of 
chlorine.  Unfortunat^^ly,  this  reaction  cannot  be  used  for  the 
determination  of  vanadic  acid,  for  the  amount  of  chlorine  evolved 
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depends  upon  the  concentration  of  the  vanadium  solution;  the 
vanadium  is  not  reduced  to  a  definite  oxide.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  means  of  hydrobromic  acid,*  vanadic  acid  is  reduced  to  a  blue 
vanadyl  salt: 

VA+2HBr=VA+H,0+Br,. 

If  the  free  bromine  is  absorbed  in  potassium  iodide,  and  the 
liberated  iodine  titrated  with  sodium  thiosulphate,  a  sharp  deter- 
mination of  the  vanadium  will  be  obtained.  To  carry  out  this 
analysis,  about  0.3-0.5  gm.  of  the  vanadate,  together  with  1.5 
to  2  gms.  of  potassium  bromide,  is  placed  in  the  decomposition- 
flask  of  the  Bunsen  apparatus  (Fig.  85,  p.  619),  30  c.c.  of  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  and  distillation  is  effected 
as  before.  The  decomposition  is  always  complete  when  the 
liquid  in  the  flask  is  a  pure  blue. 

If  hydriodic  acid  is  used  instead  of  hydrobromic  acid,  the 
vanadic  acid  is  reduced  still  further,  almost  to  VjOj.t  In  fact, 
a  complete  reduction  to  the  latter  oxide  can  be  accomplished  if 
potassium  iodide,  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  1  or  2  c.c. 
of  syrupy  phosphoric  acid  are  added  and  the  liquid  distilled 
until  no  more  vapors  of  iodine  are  evolved.  According  to 
Steffan,  this  will  always  be  the  case  when  the  liquid  is  reduced  to 
one-third  of  its  original  volume. 

Determination  of  MolyMic  Acid«{ 

1000  C.C.  j^  N!hS,0,-5^-  ^-14.4  gma.  MoO,. 

The  determination  depends  upon  the  fact  that  molybdic  acid 
is  reduced  to  molybdenum  pentoxide  by  means  of  hydriodic  acid 
with  liberation  of  iodine: 

2MoO,+2HI-H,0+MoA+l2. 

Remark. — This  method  finds  no  practical  application  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  quantitative  reduction  in 

♦  Holverecheidt,  Dissertation,  Berlin,  1890. 

t  Friedheim  and  Euler,  Berichte,  28  (1895),  2067. 

X  Ibid.,  28  (1895),  2067,  and  29  (1896),  2981. 
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accordance  with  the  above  equation.  Gooch  and  Fairbanks  *  found 
that  if  a  solution  containing  molybdic  acid  is  distilled  in  the 
Bunsen  apparatus  with  potassium  iodide  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
until  iodine  vapors  are  no  longer  visible  and  the  solution  is  a  light 
green,  too  little  iodine  is  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
distillation  is  continued  still  further,  they  found  that  the  redaction 
goes  on  and  more  iodine  is  obtained  than  corresponds  to  the  above 
equation.  Steffan,t  who  tested  the  method  in  the  author's  labo- 
ratory, obtained  results  agreeing  \nih  those  published  by  Gooch 
and  Fairbanks.  By  means  of  hydrobramic  acid,  molybdic  acid 
is  not  reduced. 


Determination  of  Vanadic  and  Molybdic  Acids  in  the  Presence  of 

One  Another. 

According  to  Steffan,  these  two  acids  may  be  determined 
yery  accurately  when  present  togethei.  The  vanadic  acid  is 
determined,  according  to  Holverscheidt,  by  distillation  with 
potassium  bromide  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  absorp* 
tion  of  the  bromine  in  potassium  iodide  solution,  and  titration 
of  the  liberated  iodine  (cf.  p.  623).  The  contents  of  the  distilla- 
tion flask,  in  which  the  vanadium  is  present  as  vanadyl  salt  and 
the  molybdenum  as  molybdic  acid,  are  treated  with  hydrogen 
sulphide  in  a  pressure-flask,  and  the  precipitated  molybdenum 
sulphide  is  filtered  through  a  Gooch  crucible,  and  weighed  as  MoO,, 
as  described  on  p.  251.  The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are 
perfectly  satisfactory. 

As  molybdic  acid  is  unattacked  by  hydrobromic  acid,  but 
is  reduced  to  MojOg  with  separation  of  iodine  by  means  of  hydri- 
odic  acid,  Friedheim  and  Euler  proposed  the  following  method  for 
the  determination  of  vanadic  and  molybdic  acids  when  present 
together: 

The  mixture  of  the  two  acids  is  distilled  as  before  with  potassium 


*  Gooch  and  Fairbanks,  Zeitschr.  f.  anorg.  Chem.,  XIII  (1897),  101,  and 
XIV,  317. 

t  Steffan,  Inaug.  Dissertation,  Zurich,  1902. 
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bromide  and  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  vanadium  thereby  reduced 
to  the  tetroxide  compound 

VA+2HBr=H,0+VA+Br„ 

with  separation  of  two  atoms  of  bromine  which  are  determined 
iodimetrically.  To  the  cold  solution  remaining  in  the  distilling- 
flask,  potassium  iodide,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  syrupy  phosphoric 
acid  are  added,  and  the  distillation  continued  until  no  more  iodine 
is  given  off  and  the  solution  is  a  Hght  green. 

By  means,  of  this  second  reduction  the  vanadium  tetroxide  is 
supposed  to  be  reduced  to  V^Og, 

VA+2HI-H,0+VA+I», 

and  consequently  more  iodine  is  liberated  by  the  vanadium* 
Furthermore,  according  to  Friedheim  and  Euler,  the  molybdenum 
is  reduced  to  MojOj: 

2MoO,+2HI-fl,0+Mo,0,+  I^ 

If,  therefore,  the  amount  of  iodine  corresponding  to  the  first 
titration  is  deducted  from  the  amount  obtained  in  the  second^ 
the  difference  should  correspond  to  the  amount  of  molybdenum 
present.  But  Gooch  and  Fairbanks  have  shown  that  this  ia 
not  the  case.* 

The  error  in  the  method  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  vanadic  acid 
is  only  reduced  completely  to  ¥,0,  when  the  solution  is  distilled 
to  one-third  of  its  original  volume.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
molybdenum  is  reduced  further  than  corresponds  to  the  formation 
of  M02O5;  too  much  iodine  is  liberated  and  too  high  a  value  i& 
obtained  for  the  molybdic  acid  present.  On  the  other  hand* 
if  after  the  addition  of  the  potassium  iodide  the  liquid  is- 
only  distilled  until  the  iodine  vapors  cease  to  appear  and  the 
solution  is  a  light  green,  the  vanadium  is  not  completely 
reduced  to  VjO,,  and  then  a  too  low  value  for  the  molybdenum 
is  obtained. 

*  The  results  of  Gooch  and  Fairbanks  have  been  confirmed  in  every  re* 
spect  by  SteflFan. 
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AnaljTsis  of  Chlorates. 

This  is  carried  out  the  same  way  as  the  analysis  of  pyrolusite 
(cf .  p.  620)  : 

KC10,+6HC1=KC1+3H,0+3C1, 

N 
^  gm.-at.  iodine  =1000  c.c.  ttt  Na,SjO,  solution— 


10 

KaO,    122.6 
60     ~   60 


=  2.043  gms.  KCIO3. 


Many  oxidizing  agents  can  be  determined  iodimetrically  with- 
omt  previous  distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

AnaljTsis  of  Soluble  Chromates. 

A  concentrated,  acid  solution  of  potassium  iodide  is  treated 
with  a  weighed  amount  of  the  chromate,  diluted  with  water, 
and  the  liberated  iodine  titrated.  (Cf.  standardization  of  sodium 
thiosulphate  against  potassium  dichromate,  p.  606.) 

Determination  of  Hjrpochlorous  Acid. 

This  determination  is  made  use  of  in  the  analysis  of  chloride 
of  lime. 

Procerftire.— Into  a  tared  weighing-tube  about  5  gms.  of  "chloride 

of  lime "  are  introduced,  and  the  stoppered  tube  is  weighed.    Ita 

contents  are  then  washed  into  a  porcelain  dish,  rubbed  to  a  paste  by 

means  of  a  pestle,  and  then  transferred  without  loss  to  a  500-c.c. 

measuring-flask,  diluted  up  to  the  mark  with  water  and  well  shaken. 

Of  this  turbid  solution,  20  c.c.  are  run  into  10  c.c.  of  10  per  cent. 

potassium  iodide  solution,  and  after  acidif3ring  with  hydrochloric 

N 
acid  the  iodine  set  free  is  titrated  with  —  Na^O,.     The  result 

is  expressed  in  per  cent,  of  chlorine. 

Remark, — If  the  ''chloride  of  lime"  contained  calcium  chlo- 
rate it  will  be  partially  reduced  by  hydrochloric  acid  and 
potassium    iodide   with   liberation   (f   iodine,   and    consequently 
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the  results  obtained  for  h3rpochIorite  chlorine  (bleaching  chlorine) 
will  be  too  high.  In  this  case  the  hypochlorite  is  best  determined 
by  a  chlorimetric  process  with  arsenious  acid  (see  p.  645.) 

Determination  of  Lead  Peroxide. 

Method  of  Diehl,  modified  by  Topf* 

The  analysis  depends  upon  the  fact  that  lead  peroxide  is  re- 
duced by  means  of  potassium  iodide  in  acetic  acid  solution  when 
considerable  alkali  acetate  is  present: 

PbO,+4HI=:PbI,-l-2H,0+I,. 

N 
After  diluting  with  water  the  iodine  is  titrated  with  ^tc  Na,S,Og 

solution. 

Procedure. — ^About  0.5  gms.  of  the  substance  are  dissolved  with 
1.2  gms.  of  potassium  iodide  and  10  gms.  of  sodium  acetate  in 
5  c.c.  of  5  per  cent,  acetic  acid.  The  solution  is  diluted  with 
water  to  a  volume  of  25  c.c.  and  titrated  with  sodium  thiosulphate. 

Remark, — Moist  lead  peroxide  reacts  almost  instantly  on 
undergoing  the  above  treatment;  thoroughly  dried  material,  on 
the  other  hand,  dissolves  after  a  few  minutes  provided  it  is  finely 
ground.  If,  however,  the  dry  peroxide  is  in  the  form  of  coarse 
grains,  it  may  be  several  hours  before  the  reaction  is  finished, 
or  the  decomposition  may  be  incomplete. 

Furthermore,  too  much  potassium  iodide  should  not  be  used, 
as  otherwise  lead  iodide  will  separate  out.  In  that  case  from  3  to 
5  gms.  more  of  sodium  acetate  are  added  and  a  few  cubic  centi- 
meters of  water.  The  mixture  is  shaken  until  the  lead  iodide 
has  dissolved  completely  and  not  till  then  diluted  to  a  volume  of 
25  c.c.  The  solution  must  remain  perfectly  clear  and  there 
should  not  be  a  trace  of  lead  iodide  precipitate. 

This  excellent  method  may  also  be  used  by  the  analysis  of 
minium  (red  lead). 


*  Diehl,  Dingl.  polyt.  Joum.,  246,  p.  196,  and  Topf,  Zeitschr.  f .  analyt. 
Chem.,  XXVI  (1887),  p.  296. 
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Determination  of  Ozone  in  Ozonized  Oxygen 

N  O,    48 

1000  c.c.  —  NtuS,0,^  -  = 2A  gms.  O.. 

10     ^^*   '     20     20  ' 

(a)  Schonhein^s  Method. 

The  most  accurate  method  for  estimating  ozone  consists  in 
allowing  the  ozonized  oxygen  to  act  upon  potassium  iodide  solution 
whereby  free  iodine  is  formed : 

2kH-03  +  H20  =  2KOH  +  l2+02, 

and  the  iodine  may  be  titrated,  after  acidifying  the  solution  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  by  means  of  N/10  sodium  thiosulphate. 

It  is  not,  however,  immaterial  whether  the  ozone  reacts  with 
a  neutral  or  with  an  acid  solution.  In  the  latter  case  far  too  much 
iodine  is  liberated,  although  in  the  former  case  exactly  the  right 
amount  is  set  free.  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie  *  called  attention  to  this 
fact  in  his  classic  researches  on  ozone.  Brodie  confirmed  the 
results  obtained  of  his  titrations  by  weighing  the  amount  of  ozone 
used  in  the  experiments.  This  work  of  Brodie's  app>ear8  to  have 
been  forgotten,  f  for  many  other  chemists  have  since  that  time 
attempted  to  work  out  an  iodimetric  method  for  estimating 
ozone,  some  using  acid  solutions  of  potassium  and  iodide  and  some 
neutral  solutions  to  absorb  the  gas,  although  for  a  long  time  it 
occurred  to  no  one  else  that  the  results  could  be  checked  by  weighing 
out  a  definite  amount  of  ozone  for  test  experiments.  In  1901, 
however,  this  was  done  in  a  very  simple  way  by  R.  Ladenburg 
and  R.  Quasig,^  who  were  without  knowledge  of  Brodie's  work. 
Their  method  consisted  in  weighing  a  glass  bulb  of  known  capacity 
which  was  provided  with  glass  stop-cocks,  filling  it  with  ox>'gen 
and  then  w^eighing.  The  oxygen  was  then  replaced  by  ozone,  so 
that  the  gain  in  weight  multiplied  by  three  represented  the  amount 
of  ozone  present. 

*  Phil.  Trans.,  162,  435-484  (1872). 

t  Luther  and  Inglis,  Z.  phys.  Cbezn.,  48,  203  (1903). 

t  Her.  34,  1184  (1901). 
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In  order,  now,  to  titrate  the  ozone,  Ladenburg  and  Quasig 
expelled  the  gas  from  the  bulb  by  distilled  water,  and  conducted 
It  slowly  through  a  neutral  solution  of  potassium  iodide  which 
was  subsequently  treated  with  an  equivalent  amount  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  the  liberated  iodine  titrated  with  N  sodium  thio- 
sulphate. 

The  results  of  Ladenburg  and  Quasig  have  been  carefully 
tested  in  the  author's  laboratory  *  and  the  method  improved 


U 


Fig.  85. 


F.G.  86. 


Fig.  87. 


somewhat  by  absorbing  the  ozonized  oxygen  by  potassium  iodide 
solution  in  the  glass  bulb  itself  rather  than  expelling  the  gas  from 
the  bulb  and  passing  it  into  the  iodide  solution. 

The  estimation  of  ozone  by  weighing  is  a  much  too  round- 
about process  to  permit  a  practical  application,  particularly  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  measurement  and  weighing  of  the  gas 
must  take  place  in  a  room  at  constant  temperature,  a  condition 


*  Treadwell  and  Anneler,  Z.  anopg.  Chem.,  48,  86  (1905). 
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which  cannot  in  many  cases  be  readily  fulfilled.     Consequently 
the  volumetric  titration  of  the  gas  is  far  more  practical. 

Procedure, — ^A  glass  bulb  of  about  300  to  400  c.c.  capacity,  of 
the  form  shown  in  Fig.  85,  is  procured  and  its  volume  accurately 
determined  by  weighing  it  empty  and  then  filled  with  water, 
applying  the  correction  for  temperature  as  described  on  p.  477  et  seq. 
The  bulb  is  then  connected  with  a  gas  delivery  tube,  making  use 
of  Babo  flanged  joints  (Fig.  85,  c  and  d)  which  are  pressed  together 
by  means  of  a  steel  clamp,  lined  with  cork.  The  delivery  tube 
is  connected  with  the  supply  of  ozone  and  oxygen,  with  which 
the  water  in  the  bulb  in  replaced.  During  the  filling  of  the  bulb, 
but  little  of  the  ozone  is  absorbed  by  the  water.  When  the 
tube  is  filled,  the  lower  stop-cock  is  closed  first  and  the  upper  one 
a  few  seconds  later.  The  bulb  is  then  disconnected  with  the  gas 
delivery  tube,  inverted,  the  upper-etop  cock  opened  quickly  for 
an  instant  in  order  to  establish  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  bulb, 
Lnd  then  connected  by  means  of  rubber  tubing  with  the  gas 
reservoir  N  which  is  filled  with  double-normal  potassium  iodide 
solution  (Fig.  87).  The  air  imprisoned  in  the  rubber  tubing  is 
allowed  to  escape  through  the  three-way  stop-cock  6  and  after 
properly  setting  the  cock,  about  20  to  30  c.c.  of  the  iodide  solution 
are  introduced  into  the  bulb.  Finally  the  stop-cock  6  is  closed 
and  the  rubber  tubing  disconnected.  The  contents  of  the  bulb 
are  vigorously  shaken  and  allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour;  at 
the  end  of  this  time  the  absorption  of  the  ozone  will  be  complete. 

An  Erlenmeyer  flask  is  then  placed  imder  the  stop-cock  V\ 
this  is  opened  and  immediately  afterwards  the  upper  stop-cock  also. 
The  bulb  is  washed  out  first  by  introducing  some  potassium 
iodide  solution  through  a  and  finally  with  pure  water.  The  con- 
tents of  the  flask  are  then  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
the  liberated  iodine  titrated  with  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate. 

The  computation  takes  place  as  follows: 
Contents  of  the  bulb=  F  c.c. 
Ozone  found  by  titration  =  p  gms. 

Temperature =<,  barometer  reading =5,  aqueous  tension =w. 

The  volume  of  the  bulb  at  0*^  and  760  mm.  pressure  is 

F(B-r/0273 


Fo  = 


760(273  +  0' 
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When  filled  with  oxygen  this  would  weigh: 

32- 70 
22,391  ^°^* 

Therefore  the  weight  of  oxygen  and  ozone  in  the  bulb  is 

3270     p 
22,391     3 ' 

and  the  per  cent,  of  ozone  in  the  mixture  is 

lOOp         6,717,300. p 
^^  ^-  ^ — =^^Tr   .r^^or.^  =  Pcr  Cent,  ozone. 
32-70     p    967o+ 22,391    ^ 

22,391  ^  3 


(6)  Method  of  Soret-Thenard* 

Ozone  18  absorbed  quantitatively  by  means  of  sodium  arsenite 
solution  in  accordance  with  the  following  equation: 

NaaAsOa +03  =  Na3A804  +  O2, 

although  A.  Ladenburgf  finds  that  the  absorption  takes  place 
much  more  slowly  than  by  means  of  potassium  iodide.  When, 
therefore,  the  ozone  is  passed  through  the  arsenite  solution,  there 
is  danger  of  getting  too  low  results.  If  the  absorption  takes  place 
in  a  glass  bulb,  however,  the  results  are  good. 

Ozone  is  also  absorbed  by  alkali  bisulphite  t  solutions  and  may 
be  estimated  in  this  way,  by  titrating  the  excess  of  bisulphite 
with  iodine.  Ladenburg,§  however,  has  shown  that  the  method 
is  not  as  accurate  as  the  potassium  iodide  one,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  considered  further  here. 

♦Compt.  rend.,  S8,  445  (1854),  75,  174  (1872). 
tBer.,  86,  115(1903). 

{  Neutral  alkali  sulphite  is  not  suitable  here,  because  it  is  not  oxidized 
quickly  by  pure  oxygen  alone. 
S  Loc,  cU. 
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Determination  of  Iron. 

This  method  was  first  proposed  by  Carl  Mohr  *  and  is  based 
upon  the  following  reaction: 

FeClj+HI  ?=>Ha+FeCl,+L 

As  the  reaction  is  reversible,  it  is  necessaiy  to  have  an  excess 
of  hydriodic  acid  present  in  order  that  it  may  take  place  quanti* 
tatively  in  the  direction  from  left  to  right. 

Procedure. — ^The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  containing  % 
weighed  amount  of  the  ferric  salt  is  placed  in  a  300-c.c.  glass- 
stoppered  bottle,  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  is  neutralized  by  means 
of  sodium  hydroxide,  and  the  air  removed  by  means  of  a 
current  of  carbon  dioxide.  After  this  about  5  gms.  of  potas- 
sium iodide  are  added,  the  bottle  closed,  shaken,  and  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  cold  for  twenty  minutes.    The  liberated  iodine 

N 
is  then  titrated  with  —  sodium  thiosulphate  solution^     As  soon 

as  the  blue  color  has  disappeared  f  more  carbon  dioxide-  is  con- 
ducted through  the  solution,  the  bottle  is  stoppered  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  few  minutes  to  see  whether  the  blue  color  will  re- 
appear. Should  this  be  the  case,  more  thiosulphate  is  added, 
the  flask  again  stoppered  and  allowed  to  stand.  If  a  blue 
color  again  appears,  the  solution  contains  too  little  potassium 
iodide,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  entire  analysis, 
using  1-2  gms.  more  of  it.  With  sufficient  potassium  iodide 
and  only  little  free  hydrochloric  acid,  the  reaction  is  always  com- 
plete at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes.  The  results  obtained  are 
satisfactory. 


*  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  105,  p.  53. 
t  Starch  is  added  in  all  thes^  titrations. 
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Determination  of  Copper  in  Ores. 

N 
1000  C.C.  --  Na^jO,  solution « 6.357  gms.  Cu. 

This  excellent  method  of  A.  H.  Low*  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  if  potassium  iodide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  copper 
acetate  which  is  acid  with  acetic  acid,  cuprous  iodide  is  precipi- 
tated and  iodine  is  set  free. 

2Cu(C2H302)2 +4KI =Cu2l2 +4KC2H8O2 + 12- 

Procedure. — ^To  0.25-0,50  gms.  of  finely  ground  ore  weighed 
into  a  250-c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask,  add  6  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1.42),  and  boil  gently  until  nearly  to  dryness.  Add  5  c.c.  of 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  heat  again.  As  soon  as  the  in- 
crusted  matter  has  dissolved  add  7  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  heat  until  the  sulphuric  acid  fumes  freely.  Cool  and 
add  25  c.c.  of  water.  Then  heat  until  any  anhydrous  ferric 
sulphate  is  dissolved,  and  filter  to  remove  insoluble  sulphates 
and  siUca.  Wash  the  fiask  and  filter-paper  until  the  volume  of 
the  filtrate  amounts  to  about  75  c.c,  receiving  it  in  a  No.  2 
beaker.  Place  on  its  edge  in  the  beaker  a  piece  of  aluminium- 
foil  bent  into  triangular  shape.  Cover  the  beaker  and  boil 
gently  for  seven  to  ten  minutes,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
cipitate all  the  copper,  provided  the  solution  does  not  much 
exceed  75  c.c.  Avoid  boiling  to  very  small  bulk.  The  alu- 
minium should  now  appear  clean,  the  copper  being  detached 
or  loosely  adhering.  Remove  from  the  heat  and  wash  down 
the  cover  and  sides  of  the  beaker  with  cold  water.  There  is 
danger  of  finely-divided  copper  being  oxidized  and  dissolved. 
To  prevent  this,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remove  any  traces  of 
copper  remaining  in  solution,  add  15  c.c.  of  strong  hydrogen- 
sulphide  water.  The  next  step  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
copper  in  the  ore. 

(a)  When  there  is  apparently  less  than  20  per  cent.  Cu 
present;  decant  the  liquid  through  a  filter  and  then  without  delay 


♦Technical  Methods  of  Ore  Analysis. 
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transfer  by  means  of  a  jet  of  hydrogen-sulphide  water  from  a 
wash-bottle,  the  copper  to  the  filter  leaving  the  foil  as  clean  as 
possible  in  the  beaker.  Wash  the  copper  and  filter  thoroughly 
with  this  hydrogen-sulphide  water,  being  careful  not  to  allow 
the  filter  to  stand  empty  until  the  washing  is  finished.  (The 
filtrate  should  not  show  a  brown  tinge  of  copper  sulphide.)  Now 
place  the  original  flask  under  the  funnel.  Pour  over  the  alu- 
minium in  the  beaker  5  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  and  water.  Heat  just  to  boiling  and  pour 
the  hot  acid  very  slowly  upon  the  filter,  lifting  the  fold  if  neces- 
sary. Now,  before  washing,  pour  5  c.c.  of  bromine  water  into 
the  filter  and  wash  the  beaker  and  filter  with  hot  water.  Finally 
remove  the  filter  and  wash  any  residue  upon  it  into  the  flask. 
If  the  bromine  was  not  sufiicient  to  give  a  slight  tinge  to  the 
filtrate  more  of  it  must  be  added.  Boil  the  filtrate,  which  does 
not  exceed  75  c.c,  to  expel  the  excess  of  bromine,  but  do  not 
concentrate  to  small  volume.  Remove  from  the  heat  and  add 
a  slight  excess  of  strong  ammonia  (usually  7  c.c).  Boil  off  the 
excess  of  ammonia  and  add  3  or  4  c.c  of  strong  acetic  acid. 
Cool  to  room  temperature,  add  3  gms.  of  potas«um  iodide,  and 
titrate  with  thiosulphate,  adding  starch  toward  the  end  of  the 
reaction. 

(6)  With  high  percentages  of  copper  it  is  better  to  wash  the 
coppier  by  decantation  instead  of  on  the  filter.  Transfer  the 
liquid  and  copper  to  the  original  flask,  and  set  the  beaker  and 
aluminium  aside  temporarily.  Allow  the  liquid  in  the  flask  to 
settle,  decant  through  a  filter  and  wash  three  or  four  times  by 
decantation  with  hydrogen-sulphide  water,  using  about  20  c.c. 
each  time.  Now  place  the  flask  containing  the  copper  under  the 
funnel.  Heat  the  6  c.c  of  nitric  acid  (1  vol.  cone  HNOs  to  1  vol. 
water)  in  the  beaker  with  the  aluminium-foil  and  pour  it  through 
the  filter.  Remove  the  flask,  place  the  beaker  in  its  place 
under  the  funnel,  and  heat  the  acid  until  all  the  copper  has 
dissolved  and  the  red  fumes  are  mostly  expelled.  Now  return 
the  flask  under  the  funnel,  add  the  bromine  as  in  the  above 
method  of  analysis  (a),  and  continue  as  described  above. 
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Determination  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide. 

1000  cc  ~  NaAO*  solution-?^-  —^-1.704  gms.  H^ 

If  a  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  treated  with  iodine,  it 
is  oxidized  with  separation  of  sulphur: 

H2S+2I=2HI+S. 

For  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  the  gas  present  in 

hydrogen  sulphide  water,  a  measured  amount  is  transferred  by 

N 
means  of  a  pipette  to  a  known  amount  of  -^  iodine  solution  and 

the  excess  of  the  latter  is  titrated  with  thiosulpbate  solution.* 

If  the  amount  of  hydrogen  sulphide  present  is  not  very  large, 
correct  results  are  obtained  without  difficulty.  With  consider- 
able hydrogen  sulphide,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deposited  sulphur 
is  likely  to  enclose  some  of  the  iodine  solution,  as  shown  by  its 
brown  color;  this  iodine  escapes  the  titration  with  thiosulphate. 
In  such  a  case,  the  film  of  sulphur  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  is  removed  with  a  glass  rod  after  the  completion  of  the 
thiosulphate  titration^  transferred  to  a  glass-stoppered  cylinder, 
and  shaken  with  1-2  c.c.  of  carbon  bisulphide.  The  latter  dis- 
solves the  iodine  with  a  violet  color  and  the  color  is  discharged 
by  the  addition  of  sodium  thiosulphate  solution.  In  this  way 
the  total  amount  of  the  iodine  that  remains  can  be  titrated. 

Remark, — ^This  method  can  be  used  to  advantage  for  deter- 
mining the  sulphur  present  in  soluble  sulphides.  The  sulphides 
are  decomposed  as  described  on  p.  312  by  means  of  acid,  and 
the  hydrogen  sulphide  evolved  is  conducted  into  a  definite  amount 

N 
of  —  iodine  solution.     The  excess  of  the  latter  is  titrated  as 

above  with  sodium  thiosulphate  solution.    For  the  analysis  of 
alkali  sulphides,  the  solution  is  diluted  largely  with  boiled  water, 


*  Correct  results  cannot  be  obtained  by  titrating  directly  with  iodine,  cf. 
O.  Bninck,  Z.  Anal.  Chem.,  45,  541  (1906). 
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N 
an  excess  of  -rr  iodine  solution  added,  and  the  imused  iodine 

N 
titrated  with  —  thiosulphate  as  before. 

Determination  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide  in  Mineral  Waters. 

N 
A  measured  amount  of  r^  iodine  solution  and  2  gms.  of  potas- 
sium iodide  are  placed  in  a  tail  liter  cylinder,  1000  c.c.  of  the  water 
to  be  analyzed  are  added,  and  after  thoroughly  shaking,  the  excess 

N 
of  the  iodine  is  titrated  with  rrr^  thiosulphate.    The  standardiza- 
tion of  the  iodine  solution  used  is  accomplished  by  measuring 
off  10  c.c.  of  the  solution,  adding  2  gms.  of  potassium  iodide,  di- 

N 
luting  to  1  liter  with  boiled  water,  and  titrating  with  r^  thio- 
sulphate solution. 

Analysis  of  Arsenious  Acid* 

The  titration  is  effected  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  standard- 

N 
ization  of  the  -rj;  iodine  solution,  described  on  p.  607. 

Determination  of  Antimony  Trioxide  Compoimds. 

1003  C.C.  ^  iodine  solution -.?^»- 7.21  g.  Sb,O3-6.01  g.  Sb. 

The  titration  is  carried  out  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  arsenious 
acid  (cf.  p.  635)  except  that  tartaric  acid,  or  Rochelle  salt,  must 
be  added  to  the  solution  in  order  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of 
antimonous  acid,  or  antimony  oxychloride,  as  a  result  of  hydrolysis. 

Examples : 

(1)  Determination  of  Antimony  in  Tartar  Emetic, 

If  an  aqueous  solution  of  tartar  emetic  be  treated  with  iodine  in 
the  presence  of  starch,  the  first  few  drops  of  reagent  will  impart  a 
permanent  blue  color  to  the  solution.     If,  however,  a  little  sodium 
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bicarbonate  is  added  to  the  solution,  the  trivalent  antimony  is 
oxidized  quantitatively  to  the  pentavalent  condition. 

K(SbO)C4H406 + GNaHCOa  + 12  = 

=  Na3Sb04  +  2NaI  -f  KNaC4H406 + SHzO + 6CO2. 


1000  C.C.  ^.  iodine  solution-^(SbO)C.H.Oe+iH30 


10 20 

332.34 
20 


=  16.617  gms. 


8.309  gms.  of  tartar  emetic  are  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution 
diluted  to  exactly  500  c.c.  and  well  mixed.  Of  this  solution,  20 
c.c.  are  removed  by  a  pipette,  diluted  to  100  c.c,  treated  with 
20  c.c,  of  2  per  cent,  sodium  bicarbonate  solution,  and  titrated  with 
tenth^normal  isodine  solution,  using  starch  as  an  indicator.  If 
i  c.c.  are  used  for  the  titration,  the  salt  contains: 

1.6617X25X<     .  ,  ^   ^    ^ 

—  =o(  =  per  cent,  tartar  emetic, 


8.309 


or 


=  1.809- (  =  per  cent,  antimony. 

(2)  Determination  of  Antimony  in  Stibnite. 

Not  over  0.5  gm.  stibnite  is  dissolved  in  a  smaU  covered  beaker 
by  means  of  10  c.c.  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.2). 
The  acid  is  allowed  to  act  in  the  cold  for  about  ten  minutes,  after 
which  the  contents  of  the  covered  beaker  are  heated  gently  on  the 
water  bath  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Three  gms.  of  powdered 
tartaric  acid  are  then  added  and  the  heating  is  continued  for  ten 
minutes  longer,  but  care  is  taken  not  to  allow  the  liquid  to  evapor- 
ate sufficiently  to  expose  any  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  beaker. 
When  this  precaution  is  taken,  there  is  no  volatilization  of  the 
antimony,  and  all  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  expelled. 

SbgSa  4. 6HC1  =  2SbCl3 + 3H2S. 
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The  solution  is  now  removed  from  the  water  bath,  allowed  to  cool 
to  the  room  temperature,  and  very  cautiously  diluted  with  water, 
which  is  added  at  first  drop  by  drop,  until  a  volume  of  about  100 
c.c.  is  obtained.  If,  in  the  meantime,  a  red  coloration  due  to 
antimony  sulphide  appears  during  the  dilution,  the  solution  should 
be  at  once  heated  until  it  disappears,  and  the  diluting  then 
continued. 

The  diluted  solution  is  nearly  neutralized  with  ammonia,  but 
is  left  slightly  acid.  The  cold,  slightly  acid  solution  is  poured  into 
a  700  c.c.  beaker  containing  3  gms.  of  sodium  bicarbonate  dissolved 
in  200  c.c.  of  water,  starch  paste  is  added,  and  the  solution  titrated 
with  iodine  to  the  appearance  of  a  permanent  blue. 

Remarks, — ^Antimony  chloride  is  volatile  with  steam  from  its 
concentrated  solutions,  so  that  the  solution  should  not  be  boiled 
until  it  has  been  diluted.  The  heating  on  the  water-bath  can  be 
carried  out,  however,  without  fear  of  losing  antimony  provided 
the  acid  is  not  allowed  to  evaporate  to  any  extent.  This  heating 
serves  to  remove  all  the  hydrogen  sulphide  which  would  otherwise 
precipitate  the  antimony  as  trisulphide  upon  diluting  the  solution. 
If  insufficient  tartaric  acid  is  present,  antimony  oxychloride, 
SbOCl,  precipitates  and  if  the  solution  is  titrated  in  this  condition 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  permanent  end-point.  Such  a  pre- 
cipitate may  be  filtered  off,  dissolved  in  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  and  the  solution  treated  by  itself  as  above  described.  The 
value  of  the  iodine  solution  in  terms  of  Sb  is  given  in  the  previous 
process  (1). 

Determination  of  Antimony   Pentoxide  Compounds 

(A.  WeUcr),* 

By  heating  a  pentavalent  antimony  compound  with  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  iodide. in  the  Bunsen 
apparatus  (Fig.  84,  p.  619),  the  antimonic  acid  is  reduced  to 
antimonous  acid  with  separation  of  iodine: 

Sb206 + 4HI = Sb203 + 2H2O + 2I2. 


*  Annal.,  218,  264. 
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The  iodine  is  distilled  over  into  potassium  iodide  solution 

N 
and  titrated  with  —  NajSjO,  solution. 


Determination  of  Sulphurous  Acid. 

1000  C.C.  rr  iodine  solution  *-^=-~-  -"3.203  gme.  SO^ 

The  determination  is  based  upon  the  folio iving  reaction: 

S03+H,0+2I=2HI+SO„ 

the  sulphurous  acid  being  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid.  If  starch 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  a  titrated  iodine 
solution  is  run  into  it  from  a  burette,  the  blue  color  will  not  be 
obtained  imtil  ail  of  the  sulphurous  acid  has  been  acted  upon. 
Bunsen,  however,  in  1854  showed  that  this  sensitive  reaction, 
which  was  first  used  by  Dupasquier,  will  only  take  place  quanti- 
tatively according  to  the  above  equation  when  the  solution  does 
not  contain  more  than  0.04  per  cent,  by  weight  of  SO,.  With 
greater  concentrations  uniform  results  are  not  obtained.  This 
irregularity  was  ascribed  to  the  reversibility  of  the  reaction,  so 
that  it  was  suggested  that  the  titration  be  performed  in  alkaline 
solution,*  thus  removing  the  hydriodic  acid  as  fast  as  it  is  formed. 
But  the  resultig  then  obtained  are  still  inaccurate.f  Finkener,J 
on  the  other  hand,  states  that  correct  values  will  be  obtained  if 
the  sulphurous  acid  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  iodine  solution. 

J.  Volhard  §  has  confirmed  the  results  of  Finkener  and  shown 
that  the  anomalous  results  obtained  on  titrating  sulphurous  acid 
with  iodine  are  not  due  to  the  reversibility  of  the  reaction,  for 
the  direct  addition  of  20  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  is  without 


*  Addition  of  MgCO,  or  NaHCO,  (Fordos  and  Gelis). 

t  E.  Rupp,  Ber.,  35,  3694  (1902),  states  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  good 
results  by  the  method  of  Fordes  and  Gelis  if  the  sulphurous  acid  is  allowed 
to  act  for  at  least  half  an  hour  upon  an  excess  of  iodine  in  the  presence  of 
sodium  bicarbonate.    The  solution  is  then  titrated  with  sodium  thiosulphate. 

t  Finkener-Rose,  Quantitative  Analyse  (1871),  p.  937. 

§  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  242,  94. 
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influence.  The  incomplete  oxidation  of  the  sulphurous  Acid  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  hydriodic  acid  reduces  a  part  of  the 
sulphurous  acid  to  free  sulphur:  * 

(1)  SO,+4HI=4I+2H,0+S. 

If  sulphurous  acid,  whether  dilute  or  concentrated,  is  allowed 
to  run  into  a  solution  of  iodine  with  constant  stirring,  there  is 
complete  oxidation  of  the  SO^: 

(2)  SO,+2I+2H,0=2HI+H^04. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  iodine  solution  is  run  into  the  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid,  both  reactions  will  take  place: 

(3)  3SOj+4HI+2H,0=2H,S04+4HIt+S. 

Consequently  the  only  way  to  obtain  correct  results  is  to  add 
the  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  to  that  of  iodine.  In  the  analysis 
of  sulphites,  the  sulphite  solution  is  run  into  the  iodine  solution 
containing  hydrochloric  acid. 

Determination   of  Formaldehyde  (Formaline).    Hethod  of 

6.  Romijn4 

1000  CO.  N.  iodine  solution* — 5 —  *~5~"  "^^^.Ol  gms.  foimaldehyda 

Principle. — ^Formaldehyde  is  quantitatively  oxidized  to  formic 
acid  by  remaining  in  contact  with  iodine  for  a  short  time  in 
alkaline  solution: 

HCHO-fH,0+I,=2Hl4-HC(X)H. 

Procedure. — The  aqueous  solution  of  formaldehyde,  known  com- 
mercially  as  ''formaline,"   contains  about  40  per  cent,  of  for- 


*  If  iodine  solution  is  added  slowly  to  a  not  too-dilute  sulphuiouB  add 
solution,  a  distinct  separation  of  sulphur  is  soon  apparent 
t  The  HI  acts  as  a  catalyser  according  to  Volhard. 
t  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  36  (1897),  p.  19. 
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maldehyde.    For  analysis,  10  c.c.  of  the  formaldehyde  solution  are 

diluted  to  400  c.c,  and  of  this  1  per  cent,  solution,  5  c.c.  ( =0.125  c.c. 

N 
of  the  original  solution)  are  taken   for  analysis.      40  c.c.  of  -r^ 

iodine  solution  are  added,   and  immediately  afterwards  strong 

sodium  hydroxide  solution,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  color  of  the 

solution   is   a   light   yellow;    it    is   then    placed   one    side    for 

ten    minutes.      The    solution    is    then    acidified    with    hydro- 

N 
chloric  acid,  and  the  unused  iodine  is  titrated  back  with  -r^  sodium 

thiosulphate  solution. 

N 
1  c.c.  Yjr  iodine  solution^  0.001501  gm.  formaldehyde* 


B.  Reduction  Hethods. 

Determination  of  Ferric  Iron  (Fresenius).* 

In  the  case  of  all  methods  previously  discussed,  it  was 
necessary  to  reduce  the  iron  to  the  ferrous  condition  before  it 
could  be  determined  volumetrically.  In  the  following  method, 
first  suggested  by  Penny  and  Wallace,  but  improved  by  Fresenius, 
the  iron  in  the  ferric  condition  may  be  determined  with  accuracy 
and  rapidity. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  containing  ferric  chloride  is 
titrated  hot  with  stannous  chloride  solution  until  the  former 
becomes  colorless.  By  this  means  the  ferric  salt  will  be  reduced 
to  ferrous  salt: 

2Fea, + SnCl, = SnCl, + 2FeCl2. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  the  end-point 
with  accuracy,  because  the  last  part  of  the  iron  is  reduced  very 
slowly,  it  is  customary  to  run  over  the  end-point  and  to  titrate 
the  excess  of  the  stannous  chloride  with  iodine  solution. 

Solviions  Required,  1.  A  Ferric  Chloride  Solution  CorUaining  a 
Known  Amount  of  Iron, — It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  exactly 
10.03  gms.  of  bright  iron  wire  in  hydrochloric  acid  within  a  long- 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  1,  p.  26. 
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necked  flask  held  in  an  inclined  position;  the  iron  is  oxidized 
with  potassium  chlorate  and  the  excess  of  chlorine  is  completely 
expelled  by  boiling.  The  solution  of  ferric  chloride  is  washed 
into  a  liter  flask  and  diluted  up  to  the  mark  with  water;  50  c.c.  of 
this  solution  contain  0.5  gm.  of  pure  iron.* 

2.  A  Stannous  Chloride  SohUion. — ^25  gms.  of  tin-foil  are  heated 
for  two  hours  on  the  water-bath  with  50  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid 
of  specific  gravity  1.134  and  a  few  drops  of  hydrochlorplatinic  acid 
in  a  porcelain  dish  which  is  covered  with  a  watch-glass.  After  this, 
150  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  an  equal  volume  of  water  are 
added,  the  solution  filtered  and  diluted  up  to  1  liter.  As  stan- 
nous chloride  is  oxidized  by  contact  with  the  air,  it  is  placed 
in  a  flask  which  on  one  side  is  connected  with  the  burette  as  shown 
in  Fig.  78,  p.  516,  and  on  the  other  side  with  a  Kipp  carbon  di- 
oxide generator. 

3.  An  Iodine  Solution  Approximately  Tenth^normal. 
Procedure, — (a)  Standardization  of  the  Solutions. 

First  of  all,  the  stannous  chloride  and  iodine  solutions  are 
titrated  against  one  another.  About  2  c.c.  of  the  former  are 
measured  from  the  burette,  diluted  to  about  60  c.c,  a  little  starch 
solution  added,  and  the  mixture  titrated  with  iodine  imtil  a 
blue  color  is  obtained. 

Next,  50  c.c.  of  the  acid  ferric  chloride  solution  containing 
a  known  amount  of  iron  are  titrated  against  the  stannous  chloride 
solution. 

(b)  Determination  of  Iron  in  Hematite.  5  gms.  of  the 
finely-divided  ore  are  ignited  in  order  to  destroy  any  organic 
matter  which  may  be  present,  then  placed  in  a  long-necked  flask 
and  boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  littie  potas- 
sium chlorate  until  the  iron  oxide  is  all  dissolved,  leaving  behind 
nothing  but  a  white  sandy  residue.  After  this  20  c.c.  more  of 
hydrochloric  acid  are  added  and  the  boiling  is  continued  while 
a  current  of  air  is  passed  through  the  solution,  until  all  the  excess 
of  chlorine  is  completely  removed  and  the  escaping  vapors  will 
no  longer  set  free  iodine  when  passed  into  a  potassium  iodide 
solution.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  diluted  to  exactly  500  c.c. 
and  50  c.c.  of  it  are  taken  for  the  analysis. 

*  The  afisumptiou  being  made  that  the  iron  wire  contained  91^7%  pure  iroa 
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Example, 

1.  Standardization  of  the  reagents: 

2  c.c.  of  stannous  chloride  solution  require 
7.2  c.c.  of  iodine  solution.     1  c.c.  iodine  solution  « 0.278  c.c.  SnCl, 

50  c.c.  ferric  chloride  solution  (==0.5  gm.  iron) 
require  for  decolorization 30.34  c.c.  SnCl, 

and  for  the  titration  of  the  excess  0.51  c.c.  of 
iodine  solution=0.51  XO.28 0.14  c.c.  SnCl, 

Consequently,  50  c.c.  ferric  chloride  solution 

-0.5  gm.  iron =30.20  c.c.  SnCla 

0  5 
and  1  c.c.  SnCl2  =  «Tr^= 0.01656  gm.  Fe. 

2.  Titration  of  the  solution  to  be  analyzed: 

50  c.c.  ( =0.5  gm.  of  iron  ore)  require 18.96  c.c*  SnCl, 

and  for  the  titration  of  the  excess,  0.64  c.c.  of 
iodine =0.64X0.28 =  0.18  c.c.  SnCl, 

so  that  0.5  gm.  of  ore  corresponds  to 18.78  c.c.  SnClj 

and  contain,  therefore,  18.78x0.01656= 0.3110  gm.  Fe, 
and  in  per  cent. : 

0.5:0.3110= 100  :x 
x=62.20  per  cent.  Fe. 

Detennination  of  Ferric  Iron  by  Means  of  Titanous  Chloride 

(Knecht  and  Hibbert).* 

1000  c.c.  --  TiCl,  solution-— -0.8  g.  oxygen --^-5.585  g.  Fe. 

Principle. — If  an  acid  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  is  treated  with 
titanous  chloride,  the  iron  is  immediately  reduced  in  the  cold  to 
the  ferrous  condition: 

FeCla + TiCla = TiCU  +  FeClj. 

Preparation  of  Titanous  Chloride  Solution. — A  concentrated 
solution  of  titanous  chloride,  prepared  by  the  electrolysis  of  TiCU, 
can  now  be  obtained  on  the  market.     Such  a  solution  is  treated 

*Ber.  86,  1551  (1903). 
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with  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  boiled,* 
and  then  diluted  with  ten  times  as  much  boiled  water. 

The  solution  is  maintained  in  contact  with  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen,  or  carbon  dioxide,  and  kept  in  a  bottle  such  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  78,  p.  516  which  is  connected  with  a  burette,  and  in  this 
case  with  a  Kipp  hydrogen,  or  carbon  dioxide,  generator  instead  of 
the  soda  lime  tube. 

Standardization  of  the  Titanous  Chloride  Solution, — A  ferric 
chloride  solution  known  of  strength  is  prepared  as  described  on 
p.  641,  and  of  this  solution  50  c.c.  are  measured  out  into  a  beaker, 
and  the  titanium  trichloride  is  slowly  added  with  constant  stirring, 
while  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  is  constantly  being  passed  into 
the  beaker.  After  the  solution  is  nearly  decolorized,  a  drop  of 
potassium  sulphocyanate  solution  is  introduced,  and  the  addition 
of  titanous  chloride  is  continued  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
red  color. 

Determination  of  Ferrous  and  Ferric  Iron  by  the  Titanium 

Method. 

The  ferrous  iron  is  first  titrated  by  means  of  permanganate  in 
the  presence  of  manganous  sulphate  (cf .  p.  565)  and  then  the  total 
iron  is  determined  as  above  with  titanous  chloride. 

The  method  can  be  carried  out  very  rapidly  and  the  results  are 
accurate. 

*    Determination  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide.t 

If  titanous  chloride  is  run  into  an  acid  solution  of  hydrogen 
peroxide,  the  latter  is  colored  first  yellow,  then  a  deep  orange,  and 
as  soon  as  the  maximum  depth  of  color  is  produced,  it  begins 
to  fade  upon,  the  further  addition  of  titanous  chloride  until  finally 
the  solution  becomes  colorless,  which  is  taken  as  the  end-point. 

The  reaction  takes  place  in  two  stages: 

TigOa  -I-3H2O2  =  2Ti03 +3H2O 
2Ti03+2Ti203  =  6Ti02 

or  combining  the  two  equations : 

2TiCl3  +  H2O2  +  2HC1  =  2TiCl4  4-  2H2O. 

*  The  boiling  serv^  to  expel  any  hydrogen  sulphide  that  is  present. 
t  Knecht  and  Hibbert,  Ber.,  38,  3324  (1905). 
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On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  titanous  chloride 
solution  is  not  very  permanent,  it  is  standardized  against  ferric 
chloride  before  each  series  of  experiments. 

If  i  c.c.  of  titanous  chloride  solution  of  which  1  c.c.  =  a  gms.  Fe 
were  required  for  the  reduction  of  1  c.c.  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  then 
the  amount  of  the  latter  is 

2Fe:H202  =  a<:x 

34.02  Xai  „  r. 

x=      ^^^  y     gms.  H2O2 

and  in  per  cent. 

30.41a«  =  per  cent.  H2O. 

If  it  is  desired  to  express  the  per  cent,  in  per  cent,  by  volume  of 
active  oxygen  (cf.  p.  577)  the  following  proportion  holds: 

10014  •«<  =  per  cent,  oxygen  by  volume. 

According  to  Knecht  and  Hibbert,*  persulphuric  acid  may 
likewise  be  estimated  by  titration  with  titahous  chloride.  The 
solution  of  the  persulphate  is  treated  with  titanous  chloride 
solution  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  is  titrated  with  ferric  chloride 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide. 


Detennination  of  Hjrpochlorous  Acid  by  Means  of  Arsenious  Acid. 

N 
1000  c.c.  YTv  Afl,0,»=  3.546  gms.  chlorine. 

On  adding  arsenious  acid  to  a  solution  of  a  hypochlorite,  the 
former  is  oxidized  to  arsenic  acid,  while  the  latter  is  reduced  to 
chloride: 

2NaOCl + AsjOs = As^O^ + 2Naa. 

The  end-point  is  reached  when  a  drop  of  the  solution  added 
to  a  piece  of  iodo-starch  paper  will  cause  no  blue  coloration. 

Alkali  hypochlorites  and  chloride  of  lime  may  be  analyzed 
by  this  method  and  the  results  obtained  are  more  reliable  than 
in  the  case  of  those  obtained  by  the  iodimetric  method  described 
on  p.  626,  for  the  presence  of  chlorate  has  no  effect  in  this  case. 

*Knecht  and  Hibbert,  Ber.  38,  3324  (1905) . 
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III.  PRECIPITATION  ANALYSES. 
z.  Determination  of  Silver.    Method  of  Gay-Lussac. 

This  exceedingly  accurate  determination,  which  is  extensively 
used  for  testing  silver  alloys,  depends  upon  the  precipitation  of 
silve"*  cb'xride  from  nitric  acid  solution.  Common  salt  is  used 
as  thd  pn»cipitant. 

Solutions  Required,  1,  Sodium  Chloride  Solution  of  Known 
Concentration, — ^For  convenience,  it  is  customary  to  make  the 
solution  of  such  a  strength  that  1000  c.c.  correspond  to  exactly  5 
gms.  of  silver.  It  is  more  practical,  however,  to  use  a  some- 
what weaker  solution,  consequently  2.700  gms.  of  chemically  pure 
salt  are  dissolved  in  distilled  water  and  diluted  to  1  liter. 

2.  Decimal  Solution  of  Sodium  Chloride, — 100  c.c.  of  the  above 
solution  are  diluted  with  distilled  water  to  1  liter. 

In  laboratories  where  silver  determinations  are  frequently 
made,  the  above  solutions  are  made  up  in  much  larger  quanti- 
ties and  kept  in  bottles  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  78,  p.  516. 
The  stronger  solution  is  connected  with  a  100-c.c.  pipette  and 
the  decimal  solution  with  a  burette. 

Standardization  of  the  Sodium  Chloride  Solution, — Exactly 
0.5  gm.  of  chemically  pure  silver  are  Weighed  into  a 
200-c.c.  flask  provided  with  a  well-ground  glass  stopper,  and 
dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1.2,  free 
from  chlorine.  The  solution  is  hastened  by  heating  on  a  sand- 
bath.  When  the  silver  has  dissolved,  the  solution  is  heated  to 
boiling  in  order  to  expel  the  nitrous  acid  formed.  The  brown 
vapors  collecting  in  the  flask  are  removed  by  blowing  in  air. 
As  soon  as  no  more  of  these  are  formed,  the  flask  is 
removed  from  the  sand-bath,  and  allowed  to  cool.  To  the 
silver  solution  exactly  100  c.c.  of  the  stronger  salt  solution  are 
added,  che  flask  stoppered,  and  vigorously  shaken  until  the  pre- 
cipitated silver  chloride  collects  together,  and  the  supernatant 
liquid  appears  clear. 
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As  the  salt  solution  was  made  up  a  little  weak,  the  precipitar- 
tion  of  the  silver  is  not  quite  complete  and  consequently  more 
sodium  chloride  must  be  added.  For  this  purpose  half  a  cubic 
centimeter  of  the  decimal  salt  solution  is  added  from  the  burette, 
so  that  the  solution  runs  down  the  sides  of  the  flask  upon  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  causing  a  distinct  cloud  of  silver  chloride 
to  be  formed.  The  liquid  is  shaken,  allowed  to  settle,  again 
treated  with  half  a  cubic  centimeter  of  the  decimal  salt  solution, 
and  the  process  repeated  until  finally  the  addition  of  the  oalt 
solution  fails  to  produce  any  further  turbidity;  the  last  half  cubic 
centimeter  is  not  used  in  the  calculation. 

Example, — 0.5  gm.  of  chemically  pure  silver  ({Hi  fine)  re- 
quired 100  c.c.  of  the  standard  salt  solution +1  c.c.  of  the  decimal 
solution,  i.e.,  100.1  c.c.  of  the  salt  solution  correspond  to  1000 
silver;  *  this  is  the  value  of  the  salt  solution. 

Silver  Determination. — In  order  to  obtain  absolutely  accurate 
results  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the  same  amount  of  silver  for 
the  analysis  as  was  used  in  the  standardization  of  the  solution, 
consequently  the  approximate  amount  of  silver  present  in  the  alloy 
must  be  determined.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  cupellation, 
or  volumetrically  by  the  method  of  Volhard,  described  further  on. 

Example. — ^It  was  foimd  by  cupellation  that  an  alloy  contained 
about  /^ir  fine  silver;  for  the  titration  an  amount  must  be  taken 
which  will  contain  0.5  gm.  of  silver;  we  have  then 

l:0.8=x:0.5 
a: =0.625  gm. 

We  weigh  out,  therefore,  0.625  gm.  (  =  1250t)  of  the  alloy  and 
proceed  exactly  as  in  the  standardization. 

1250  of  alloy  require  for  the  precipitation  of  the  silver  100  ^.c. 
of  the  standard  salt  solution +3  c.c.  of  the  decimal  solution,  i.e., 
1250  parts  of  the  alloy  require  100.3  c.c.  of  the  standard  salt 


*  For  convenience  in  calculation,  0.5  gm.  of  pure  silver   is  designated 
by  1000,  0.25  gm.  by  600,  and  0.1  gm.  by  250,  etc. 

t  If  0.5  gm.=  1000,  then  0.5: 1000=  0.625: z;  z=1250. 
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solution.    Since  100.1   c.c.  of  this  salt  solution  correspond  to 
1000  parts  of  pure  silver,  we  have 

100.1: 1000= 100.3:a;; 

a?— — ^.       « 1002  parts  silver  in  1250  parts  of  alloy; 
so  that  in  1000  parts  of  the  alloy  there  will  be 

1250:1002=1000:0? 

a;=801.6  parts  fine  of  silver. 

This  procedure  is  designated  as  the  French  method  in  contrast 
to  the  German  or  Dutch  method.  In  the  latter  case,  0.5  gm. 
of  the  alloy  (  =  1000)  is  weighed  out  and  the  same  amount  of 
silver  is  added  which  the  alloy  lacks  in  fineness.  In  ttus  way 
one  more  weighing  is  necessary,  but  the  calculation  is  somewhat 
simpler. 

Example, — ^By  cupellation  an  alloy  is  found  to  contain  jVW 
silver.  In  order  to  make  the  silver  equal  1000,  200  parts  of 
fine  silver  must  be  added:  For  the  analysis,  therefore,  0.5  gm. 
of  the  alloy  and  0.1  gm.  of  pure  silver  (=200)  are  taken,  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid,  and  titrated  with  sodium  chloride. 

For  the  titration  of  the  alloy,  100.25  c.c.  of  the  stronger 
salt  solution  were  required,  or  of  the  decimal  solution,  1002.5  c.c. 
and  for  the  titration  of  1000  fine  silver  (0.5  gm.) 1001.0  c.c. 

Difference =  1.5  c.c. 

As  1  c.c.  of  the  decimal  solution  corresponds  to  jirVir*  silver, 
it  is  evident  that  1.5  c.c.  are  equivalent  to  jVfir  silver.  If  this 
amount  is  added  to  the  assumed  silver  contents  (in  this  case  800), 
the  true  fineness  of  the  silver  alloy  will  be  obtained;  i.e.  801.5 
parts  fine  silver. 

"^  100.1  c.c.  of  the  stronger  salt  solution^  5  gms.  }{{{  silver,  then  1001  c.c 
of  the  decimal  solution  correspond  to  the  same  amount,  and  1  c«c.*>y^9 
silver. 
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2.  Determination  of  Silver  (Volhard). 

1000  C.C.  ~  KCNS-^=  ^.^«  10.788  gms.  Ag. 

If  to  a  silver  solution  containing  iron  ammonium  slum,  free 
from  chloride  but  containing  enough  nitric  acid  to  discharge  the 
brown  color  of  the  iron  salt,  a  solution  of  alkali  sulphocyanate  is 
added,  white  insoluble  silver  sulphocyanate  is  precipitated: 

AgNO,+ KCNS  -  KNOs+ AgCNS. 

When  all  the  silver  is  precipitated,  the  next  drop  of  the  sulpho- 
cyanate solution  will  cause  a  permanent  red  coloration  due  to  the 
formation  of  ferric  sulphocyanate. 

Requirements.  1.  Tenth-normal  Silver  Solution. — 10.788  gms. 
of  chemically  pure  silver  are  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  free  from  chlo- 
ride, boiled  until  the  nitrous  acid  is  all  removed,  and  diluted 
with  distilled  water  to  a  volume  of  1  liter. 

2.  TirUhrnormal  Potassium  {or  Ammonium)  Sidphoq/anate  Solu- 
tion. — ^As  both  of  these  salts  are  hygroscopic  and  cannot  be  dried 
without  decomposition,  an  exactly  tenth-normal  solution  cannot 
be  prepared  by  weighing  out  the  solid  salt.  Approximately,  the 
right  amount  (about  10  gms.  KCNS  or  9  gms.  NH^CNS)  is  dis- 
solved in  a  liter  of  water  and  the  solution  standardized  against 
the  silver  solution. 

3.  Iron-ammonium  Alum  Solution. — ^A  cold,  saturated  solution 
of  ferric  alum  to  which  enough  nitric  acid  is  added  to  cause 
the  disappearance  of  the  brown  color.  Of  this  indicator  the 
same  amount  is  used  for  all  titrations,  about  1  or  2  c.c.  for  100  c.c. 
of  the  silver  solution. 

For  the  standardization  of  the  sulphocyanate  solution,  20  c.c. 
of  the  silver  solution  are  placed  in  a  beaker,  diluted  with  about 
50  c.c.  of  water,  and  1  c.c.  of  the  indicator  added.  The  sulpho- 
cyanate solution  is  then  added  from  a  burette,  with  constant 
stirring,  until  a  permanent  red  color  is  obtained. 
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Determination  of  Silver  in  Silver  Alloys* 

About  0.5  gm.  of  the  brightly  polished  metal  is  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1.2,  the  solution  boiled  to  expel 
the  nitrous  acid,  diluted  with  cold  water  to  about  50  c.c,  and 
after  the  addition  of  1  c.c.  of  the  ferric  alum  solution  it  is  titrated 
with  the  sulphocyanate  solution  as  in  the  standardization  of  the 
latter.  The  presence  of  metals  whose  salts  are  colorless  does 
not  influence  the  accuracy  of  this  determination,  except  tha. 
mercury  must  be  absent  because  its  sulphocyanates  are  insol- 
uble. Nickel  and  cobalt  must  not  be  present  to  any  extent, 
because  their  salts  are  colored,  and  not  more  than  60  per  cent, 
of  copper  in  an  alloy  is  permissible.  In  case  more  copper  is  present 
the  following  procedure  must  be  used:  The  silver  is  precipitated 
by  means  of  an  excess  of  alkali  sulphocyanate,  washed  completely 
with  water,  the  funnel  placed  over  an  Erlenmeyer  flask,  the  apex 
of  the  Alter  broken,  its  contents  washed  into  a  flask  by  means  of 
concentrated  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.4),  and  the  liquid  heated  to  gentle 
boiling  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  As  the  sulphuric  acid 
formed  will  have  some  influence  upon  the  subsequent  titration, 
the  solution  is  diluted  with  water  to  about  100  c.c,  and  a  con- 
centrated barium  nitrate  solution  is  added  drop  by  drop  until 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  all  precipitated,  after  which  the  silver  is 
titrated  with  sulphocyanate  solution  without  filtering  off  the 
barium  sulphate. 

Determination  of  Chlorine. 

(a)  VolhariVa  Method, 

'^  N  CI 

1000  c.c.  ^  AgNO,  solution  —  t^— 3.645  gms.  chlorine. 

N 
The  solution  of  the  chloride  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  -^ 

silver  solution  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  is  titrated  with 
sulphocyanate  solution,  after  the  addition  of  ferric  alum  and 
nitric  acid.  From  the  amount  of  silver  required,  the  amount  of 
chlorine  is  calculated. 
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(6)  Fr.  Mohr's  Method. 

If  the  neutral  solution  of  an  alkaline  or  alkaline-earth  chloride 
containing  a  few  drops  of  potassium  chromate  solution  *  is  treated 
with  silver  nitrate  solution,  added  from  a  burette,  a  red  precipi- 
tate of  silver  chromate  is  formed  which,  on  stirring,  disappears  on 
account  of  its  being  decomposed  by  the  alkali  chloride  to  silver 
chloride  and  alkali  chromate: 

AgjCrO^  -h  2Naa  -  2Aga + Na^CrO^. 

When  all  of  the  chlorine  is  changed  to  insoluble  silver  chloride, 
the  next  drop  of  the  silver  solution  will  impart  a  permanent 
reddish  color  to  the  liquid.  For  small  amounts  of  chloride  in 
concentrated  solutions  this  method  gives  very  sharp  results.  In 
all  cases,  a  blank  experiment  must  be  made  to  see  how  much 
of  the  silver  solution  is  necessary  to  produce  the  red  shade  used 
in  the  titration  when  no  chloride  is  present,  and  this  amoimt 
must  be  deducted  from  that  used  in  the  analysis. 

Determination  of  Bromine. 

(a)  Volfiard'8  Method. 

^  N  Br  ^ 

1000  c.c.  YjT  AgNOa  solution -=  ytt*' 7.992  gmfl.  bromine. 

The  proceduire  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  chlorine  deter* 
mination  above. 

(6)  Fr.  Mohr's  Method. 

The  procedure  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  chloride  deter* 
mination. 

Determination  of  Iodine.    Volhard's  Method, 

N  I 

1000  c.c.  yq  AgNO,  solution  «  75  =  12.692  gms.  iodine. 

If  silver  iodide  is  produced  in  a  solution  of  an  iodide  by  the 
addition  of  silver  nitrate,  the  precipitate  will  usually  enclose  a 

*  Lunge  uses  sodium  arseniate  as  indicator,  and  this  is  to  be  recom- 
mended on  account  of  the  change  from  colorless  to  brown  being  very  easy 
to  detect. 
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measurable  amount  of  either  the  soluble  iodide  or  the  silver  nitrate, 
«o  that  the  analysis  cannot  be  accomplished  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  analysis  of  chlorides  and  bromides. 

The  solution  is  placed  in  a  glass-stoppered  flask,  diluted  to 
200-300  c.c,  and  the  silver  solution  is  added  with  vigorous  shak- 
ing imtil  the  yellow  precipitate  col'ects  together  and  the.  superna- 
tant liquid  appears  colorless.  As  long  as  the  solution  appears  milky 
the  precipitation  is  not  complete.  A  little  more  silver  nitrate  is 
finally  added  and  the  solution  again  shaken  in  order  to  precipitate 
any  iodide  in  the  pores  of  the  silver  iodide.  Then  ferric  alum 
solution*  is  added,  the  excess  of  silver  titrated  with  potassium 
sulphocyanate,  and  the  iodine  calculated  from  the  amount  of 
silver  used.    In  this  way  Volhard  obtained  exact  results. 

Determination  of  Cyanogen. 

(a)  Volhard'8  Method. 

1000  c.c.  Yq  AgNO,  solution  -— ^ — ^6.511  gms.  KCN. 

If  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate  is  added  to  a  solution  containing 
potassium  cyanide  and  we  attempt  to  titrate  the  excess  of  the 
former  by  means  of  potassium  sulphocyanate,  using  a  ferric  salt 
as  an  indicator,  there  will  be  no  distinct  end-point,  because  the 
silver  cyanide  reacts  with  the  ferric  sulphocyanate: 

3AgCN+Fe(CNS)5+3HNO,=3AgCNS+3HCN+Fe(NO0,. 

The  red  color  obtained  in  the  titration  will  disappear  on  stirring. 
If,  however,  the  neutral  cyanide  solution  is  treated  with  an  excess 
of  the  silver  solution,  then  slightly  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  di- 
luted up  to  a  definite  volume  in  a  measuring-flask  and  filtered 
through  a  dry  filter,  the  excess  of  silver  can  then  be  titrated  in 
an  aliquot  part  of  the  filtrate. 


i 


*  The  ferric  solution  must  not  be  added  before  the  iodine  is  completely 
precipitated,  because  in  acid  solution  it  oxidizes  the  hydriodic  acid  with 
separation  of  iodine.    Silver  iodide,  however,  is  without  action  on  fenio 

sails. 
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(6)  Liebig's  Method* 

N  KCN 

1000  c.c.  —AgNO,  solution- -13.022  gms.  KCN. 

10  5 

On  adding  silver  nitrate  solution  drop  by  drop  to  a  neutral 
or  alkaline  alkali  cyanide,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed  when 
the  two  liquids  first  come  in  contact  with  one  another,  but  on 
stirring  it  redissolves  owing  to  the  formation  of  potassium  silver 
cyanide: 

AgCN + KCN = Ag(CN),K. 

As  soon  as  all  of  the  cyanogen  is  transformed  into  potassium 
silver  cyanide,  the  next  drop  of  the  silver  solution  will  produce 
a  permanent  turbidity: 

Ag(CN),K+AgN0,=KN0,+2AgCN. 

The  total  reaction  is,  therefore, 

2KCN + AgNO, = KNO, + Ag(CN),K. 

1  Ag  corresponds  to  2  CN  and  the  end-point  of  the  reaction 
is  shown  by  the  formation  of  a  permanent  precipitate. 

The  alkali  cyanide  solution  is  placed  in  a  beaker,  a  little  potas- 
sium hydroxide  is  added,  and  the  solution  diluted  to  a  volume 
of  about  100  c.c.  The  beaker  is  placed  upon  a  piece  of  black 
glazed  paper  and  titrated  with  constant  stirring  until  the  tur- 
bidity is  obtained. 

For  the  analysis  of  free  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  solution  is  satu- 
rated with  potassium  hydroxide  and  treated  as  above. 

Detennination  of  Chlorine  and  Cyanogen  in  the  Presence 

of  One  Another. 

First,  the  cyanogen  is  determined  by  the  method  of  Liebig,  and 
then  enough  silver  solution  is  added  to  convert  all  of  the  cyanogen 
and  chlorine  into  their  silver  salts.  The  solution  is  acidified 
with  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  water  to  a  definite  volume,  filtered 

*  Ann.  d.  Chem.  and  Pharm.,  77,  p.  102. 
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through  a  dry  filter,  and  an  aliquot  part  of  the  filtrate  used  for 
the  titration  of  the  excess  of  silver  by  means  of  potassium  sulpho- 
cyanate,  according  to  Volhard.  The  calculation  of  the  cyanogen 
and  chlorine  is  illustrated  by  the  following  example: 

10  c.c.  of  the  solution  required  for  the  production  of  a  per- 

N  N 

manent  turbidity  t  c.c.  y^  silver  solution.    Then  an  excess  of  jr 

silver  solution  is  added  {T  c.c.  being  the  total  amount  used),  the 

solution  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  diluted  to  exactly  200  c.c.,* 

filtered  through  a  dry  filter,  and  the  excess  of  the  silver  titrated 

N 
in  100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate;  this  required  t^  c.c.  —  potassium  sulpho- 

cyanate  solution.  Consequently  the  amount  of  cyanogen  pres- 
ent is  <X 0.005202  gm.,  and  the  chlorine  present  amounts  to 
[r-2(<  +  <i)]0.003546gm. 

Determination  of  Sulphocyanic  Acid.     Volhard's  Method. 

1000  C.C.  ^  AgNOa  solution  =  =j^= 5.909  gma.  HCNS. 

This  is  the  reverse  of  the  silver  determination  (p.  649).     An 

N  .      . 

excess  of  rrr  silver  solution  is  added  to  the  solution  containing- 

the  sulphocyanate,  and  the  excess  of  silver  is  titrated  with  potas- 
sium sulphocyanate  solution,  using  ferric  alum  as  an  indicator. 

Determination  of  Sulphocyanic  and  Hydrocyanic  Acids  in  the 

Presence  of  One  Another. 

A  little  potassium  hydroxide  is  added  to  the  solution,  and 
after  diluting  to  about  100  c.c,  the  cyanogen  is  titrated  by  the 
method  of  Liebig  (p.  653).  Then,  after  adding  an  excess  of  silver 
solution,  nitric  acid  is  added  to  acid  reaction,  and  the  excess  of 
the  silver  is  titrated  with  potassium  sulphocyanate  in  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  filtrate. 

*  The  operation  is  performed  in  a  measuring-flask.  After  the  additioD 
of  the  acid,  the  flask  is  filled  up  to  the  mark  with  water,  thoroughly  mixed* 
and  then  filtered. 
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Determination  of  Hydrochloric,  Hydrocyanic,  and  Sulphocyanic 

Acids  in  the  Presence  of  One  Another. 

.    In  one  portion  the  cyanogen  is  determined  according  to  Liebig. 

N 
A  second  portion  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  ztt:  silver  solution, 

acidified  with  nitric  acid,  filtered,  the  precipitate  washed  with 
water,  and  the  excess  of  silver  in  the  filtrate  determined  according 
to  Volhard.  The  filter  containing  the  precipitate  is  "washed  by 
means  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  into  a  flask  and  boiled  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  By  this  means  the  cyanide  and  sulpho- 
cyanate  of  silver  go  into  solution,  while  the  silver  chloride 
remains  undissolved.  The  solution  is  diluted  to  about  100  c.c, 
a  sufficient  amount  of  barium  nitrate  is  added  to  precipitate  the 
sulphuric  acid  formed,  and  the  silver  corresponding  to  the  cyanide 
and  sulphocyanate  is  titrated  with  potassium  sulphocyanate  with- 
out filtering  off  the  silver  chloride  or  barium  sulphate. 
The  calculation  is  accomplished  as  follows: 

N 

1.  For  the  titration  of  the  cyanide  in  alkaline  solution,  t  c.c.  r^r 

silver  solution  were  necessary,  and  for  the  precipitation  of  the 

N 
same  amount  of  cyanogen  in  acid  solution  2  t  c.c.  jt:  silver  solu- 
tion were  required. 

2.  For  the  precipitation  of  the  chlorine + cyanogen +sulpho- 

N 
cyanogen  in  acid  solution,  T  c.c.  of  -rrr  silver  solution  were  used. 

N 

3.  Finally,  t^  c.c.  -r^  KCNS  solution  were  used  for  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  silver  cyanide +sulphocyanide. 

Then 

1.  Cyanogen =^X  0.005202  gm.  CN. 

2.  Sulphocyanogen  =  (<i-20  X  0.005808  gm.  CNS. 

3.  Chlorine  =  (r-/i)  XO.003546  gm.  CI. 
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Determination  of  Nickel  by  Potassium  Cyanide.* 

This  method,  which  permits  the  volumetric  estimation  of 
nickel  with  speed  and  accuracy  even  in  the  presence  of  iron, 
manganese,  chromium,  zinc,  vanadium,  molybdenum,  and 
tungsten,  depends  upon  the  fact  that  nickel  ions  react  with 
potassium  cyanide  in  slightly  ammoniacal  solution,  to  form  a 
complex  anion,  Ni(CN)4" 

NiS04  -f  4KCN  =  K2[Ni  (CN)  4]  +  K2SO4. 

If  the  solution  of  the  nickel  salt  contains  a  precipitate  of  silver 
iodide,  produced  by  adding  a  known  amount  of  silver  nitrate  and 
a  few  drops  of  potassium  iodide  solution,  the  turbidity  will  not 
disappear  until  all  of  the  nickel  has  entered  into  reaction  with  the 
potassium  cyanide. 

Agl + 2KCN = K[Ag(CN)  2]  +  KI. 

The  titration  is  finished  by  adding  just  enough  more  silver  nitrate 
to  cause  the  precipitate  of  silver  iodide  to  reappear. 

K[Ag(CX)  2]  +  AgNOs  =  2AgCN  +  KNO3. 

'Requirements. — The  potassium  cyanide  solution  should  be  about 
equivalent  to  a  tenth-normal  silver  solution,  and  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  13.5  gms.  of  pure  potassium  cyanide  and  5  gms.  of 
caustic  potash  in  water  and  diluting  to  a  volume  of  one  liter. 
The  addition  of  the  alkali  serves  to  make  the  solution  more  stable. 

The  silver  nitrate  solution  is  made  exactly  tenth-normal  and 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  8.495  gms.  AgNOs  in  water  and  diluting 
to  exactly  500  c.c.  1  c.c.  of  this  solution  is  equivalent  to  0.01302 
gms.  KCN,  or  to  0.002934  gms.  Ni.  It  is  used  for  standardizing 
the  potassium  cyanide  solution,  and  in  the  analysis  itself. 

*Cf.  Campbell  and  Andrews,  J.  Am.  Cbem.  Soc.,  17, 126  (1895);  Moopc, 
Chem.  News,  72, 92  (1895) ;  Goutal,  Z.  angew.  Chem.,  1898, 177;  Brearley  and 
Jarvis,  Chem.  News,  78,  177  and  190  (1898) ;  Johnson,  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  29, 
1201  (1907);  Campbell  and  Arthur  ibid.,  30,  1116  (1908);  and  Grossmann, 
Chem.  Ztg.,  32,  1223  (1908). 
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The  potassium  iodide  solution  contains  2  gms.  KI  in  100  c.c. 
As  an  example  of  the  method  will  be  given  the 
Determination  of  Nickel  in  Nickel  Sled* — One  gram  of  steel  is 
dissolved  in  a  casserole  with  10  to  15  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.2), 
adding  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  if  necessary.  After  the  steel  has 
dissolved,  6  or  8  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  (1:1)  are  added  and  the 
solution  is  evaporated  until  fumes  of  sulphuric  anhydride  begin 
to  come  off.  The  residue  is  cooled,  30  to  40  c.c.  of  water  are 
added,  and  the  contents  of  the  casserole  boiled  until  the  ferric 
sulphate  has  all  dissolved.  The  solution  is  then  transferred  to  a 
400  c.c.  beaker,  filtering  if  necessary,  and  13  gms.  of  sodium 
pyrophosphate  dissolved  in  60  c.c.  of  water  at  about  60°  are 
added.  The  pyrophosphate  solution  must  not  be  boiled,  as  this 
causes  the  formation  of  normal  phosphate.  The  addition  of  the 
sodium  pyrophosphate  causes  the  formation  of  a  heavy  white 
precipitate  of  ferric  pyrophosphate.  The  liquid  is  cooled  to 
room  temperature,  whereupon  dilute  ammonia  (1:1)  is  added 
drop  by  drop,  while  stirring  constantly,  until  the  greater  part  of 
the  precipitate  has  dissolved  and  the  solution  has  assumed  a 
greenish  tinge.  At  this  point,  it  should  react  alkaline  towards 
litmus  but  should  not  smell  of  free  ammonia.  Now  on  gently 
heating  the  solution,  while  stirring,  the  remainder  of  the  pyro- 
phosphate will  dissolve,  giving  a  perfectly  clear  light  green  solution. 
If  the  ammonia  is  added  to6  fast,  or  the  solution  is  not  carefully 
stirred,  a  brownish  color  is  likely  to  result,  but  this  can  usually  be 
overcome  by  carefully  adding  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  clear  solution  is  cooled  to  room  temperature  and  5  c.c.  of 
the  standard  silver  nitrate  solution  are  added  together  with  5  c.c. 
of  the  potassium  iodide.  The  solution  is  then  titrated  with 
potassium  cyanide,  which  is  added  until  the  precipitate  of  silver 
iodide  has  disappeared.  The  titration  is  finished  by  adding  just 
enough  more  of  the  silver  nitrate  to  cause  the  formation  of  a 
slight  turbidity  again.f  Before  calculating  the  amount  of  nickel 
present,  correction  is  made  for  the  amount  of  silver  nitrate 
added. 


*  Campbell  and  Arthur,  loc,  cit, 
t  Cf.  Grossmann,  loc.  cit. 
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Remarks, — The  results  obtained  by  the  potassium  cyanide 
titration  of  nickel  are  said  to  be  very  satisfactory.  It  can  be 
carried  out  in  the  presence  of  most  of  the  other  elements  of  the 
ammonium  sulphide  group.*  If  copper  is  present  in  amounts  not 
exceeding  0.4  per  cent.,  the  copper  will  replace  almost  exactly 
three-quarters  of  its  weight  of  nickel.  In  case  chromium  is  present, 
the  dark  color  due  to  presence  of  chromic  salts  may  be  obviated 
by  adding  to  the  original  sulphuric  acid  solution  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate  until  a  slight  permanent 
precipitate  of  manganese  dioxide  is  obtained,  whereby  the 
chromium  is  oxidized  to  chromic  acid.  The  solution  is  filtered, 
concentrated  in  a  400  c.c.  beaker  to  about  60  c.c,  then  treated 
with  sodium  pyrophosphate,  as  described  above.  The  method  is 
not  applicable  in  the  presence  of  cobalt,  but  when  the  amount  of 
the  latter  does  not  exceed  one-tenth  the  amount  of  nickel  present, 
the  titration  can  be  carried  out  successfully  and  the  results 
represent  the  amount  of  nickel  and  cobalt  present. 

Determination  of  Sulphuric  Acid  by  Benzidine  HydrochlQride.t 

N  ^.  ^^,     H,S04    98.086       ^  ,  „  „^ 

1000  c.c.  --  NaOH  -  -|r-^  =  -^^  -4.904  gma.  H,SO,. 

Benzidine,  Ci2H8(NH2)2,  is  a  weak  organic  base.  It  forms 
stable  salts  with  strong  mineral  acids,  of  which  the  sulphate  is 
characterized  by  its  slight  solubility,  particularly  in  water  con- 
taining hydrochloric  acid.  The  base  itself  is  neutral  toward 
phenolphthalein.  On  account  of  being  such  a  weak  base,  there- 
fore, the  aqueous  solutions  of  its  salts  undergo  hydrolysis.  Thus 
benzidine  hydrochloride  is  decomposed  according  to  the  equation: 

Ci2H8(NH2)2  •  2HC1 +2H20^2HC1 +Ci2H8(NH2)2(HOH)2 

*  Instead  of  using  sodium  pyrosulphate  to  prevent  the  interference  of 
iron  and  other  metals,  many  chemists  use  citric  or  tartaric  acid. 

tW.  Mailer,  Ber.,  35,  1587  (1902);  Muller  and  DOrkes,  Z.  anal.  Chen*., 
42,  477  (1903);  F.  Raschig,  Z.  angew.  Chem.,  1903,  617  and  818;  von 
Knorre,  Chem.  Ind.,  28,  2;  and  Friedheim  and  Nydeggcr,  Z.  angew.  Chem.^ 
1907,  9. 
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into  hydrochloric  acid  and  benzidine  hydroxide,  and  the  latter 
breaks  down  further  into  benzidine  and  water: 

Ci2H8(NH2)2(HOH)2->Ci2H8(NH2)2  +  2H20. 

In  other  words,  an  aqueous  solution  of  benzidine  hydrochloride 
behaves  like  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  benzidine,  and 
the  amount  of  acid  present  may  be  titrated  with  alkali,  using 
phenolphthalem  as  indicator. 

There  are  two  methods  which  have  been  used  for  the  volumetric 
estimation  of  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  benzidine.  Miiller  treated 
the  neulral  solution  of  the  sulphate  with  a  solution  of  benzidine 
hydrochloride  of  known  acidity. 

Ci2H8(NH2)2  •  2HC1  +  Na2S04  -  2NaCl + Ci2H8(NH2)  2  •  H2SO4. 

Insoluble 

The  precipitate  of  benzidine  sulphate  was  filtered  off  and  the 
filtrate  titrated  with  a  standard  solution  of  alkali.  The  loss  in 
acidity  corresponded  to  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  present. 
Raschig,  on  the  other  hand,  recommends  treating  the  neutral 
or  acid  solution  of  the  sulphate  with  benzidine  hydrochloride 
solution,  filtering  off  the  precipitated  benzidine  sulphate,  washing 
it,  and  then  suspending  it  in  water  and  titrating  the  sulphuric  acid 
with  tenth-normal  sodium  hydroxide. 

The  latter  method  constitutes  a  direct  determination  and 
has  the  advantage  that  it  does  not  require  a  neutralization 
of  the  solution  before  the  treatment  with  benzidine  hydro- 
chloride. 

In  the  precipitation  of  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  benzidine, 
there  are  two  sources  of  error.  In  the  first  place  the  precipitate 
is  not  perfectly  insoluble,  so  that  an  appreciable  amount  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  not  precipitated.  In  the  second  place,  the 
precipitate  tends  to  adsorb  some  benzidine  hydrochloride.  These 
two  sources  of  error  influence  the  results  of  an  analysis  in  opposite 
directions  and  either  wholly  or  partly  compensate  one  another. 
Friedheim  and  Nydegger  have  studied  the  method  from  this 
point  of  view  and  have  apparently  succeeded  in  working  out  the 
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conditions  whereby  the  sum  of  the  errors  becomes  practically 
zero. 

Procedure. — ^To  prepare  the  solution  of  benzidine  h^'drochloridey 
6.7  gms.  of  the  free  base,  or  the  corresponding  amount  of  the 
hydrochloride,*  is  rubbed  up  in  a  mortar  with  20  c.c.  of  water. 
The  paste  is  rinsed  into  a  liter  flask,  20  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1.12)  are  added,  and  the  solution  diluted  up  to  the  mark. 
(1  c.c.  of  this  solution  corresponds  theoretically  to  0.00357  gms, 
H2SO4.)  The  solution  has  a  brown  color  and  may  be  filtered  if 
necessarj'.  After  some  time  brown  flakes  are  likely  to  separate, 
but  these  do  no  harm. 

The  solution  of  the  sulphate  is  diluted  with  water  imtil  its 
volume  corresponds  to  not  less  than  50  c.c.  for  each  0.1  gm.  of 
sulphuric  acid  present.  An  equal  volume  of  the  reagent  is  added 
while  stirring  vigorously.  A  filter  is  prepared  by  placing  a  Witt 
perforated  porcelain  filter  plate  in  a  funnel  and  covering  it  with 
two  moistened  filter  papers,  one  of  exactly  the  same  size  as  the 
plate  and  the  upper  one  a  little  larger.  After  ten  minutes,  the 
precipitate  is  filtered  off  upon  this  filter,  using  gentle  suction.  The 
last  portions  of  the  precipitate  are  transferred  to  the  filter  with 
the  aid  of  small  portions  of  the  clear  filtrate,  and  then  the  beaker 
and  precipitate  are  washed  with  20  c.c.  of  cold  water,  added  in 
several  portions.  The  precipitate  and  filter,  but  not  the  plate, 
are  then  transferred  to  an  Erlenmeyer  flask,  50  c.c.  of  water  are 
added  and  the  contents  of  the  stoppered  beaker  shaken  until  a 
homogeneous  paste  is  obtained.  The  rubber  stopper  is  then 
removed  from  the  flask,  rinsed  off  with  water,  a  drop  of  phenol- 
phthalein  added,  the  water  heated  to  about  50®  and  titrated  with 
tenth-normal  sodium  hydroxide.  When  the  end  point  is  nearly 
reached,  the  liquid  is  boiled  for  five  minutes,  and  the  titration 
then  finished. 

Remark, — According  to  Friedheim  and  Xydegger,  this  method 
gives  excellent  results  in  the  analysis  of  all  sulphates  provided 
no  substances  are  present  which  attack  benzidine,  and  provided 
the  amount  of  other  salts  and  acids  present  is  not  too  great.    There 


♦  The  commercial  salt  contains  varying  amounts  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
This  can  be  determined  by  titration  with  alkali. 
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should  not  be  more  than  10  mol.  of  HCl,  15  mol.  HNO3,  20  mol, 
HC2H3O2,  5  mol.  alkali  salt,  or  2  mol.  ferric  iron  present  to  1  mol. 
H2SO4.  A  satisfactory  determination  of  the  sulphur  in  pyrite  may 
be  made  by  dissolving  0.5  of  the  sample  according  to  the  Lunge 
method  (see  p.  324),  evaporating  off  the  nitric  acid,  taking  up  the 
residue  in  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  diluting  to  500  c.c.  and  using 
100  c.c.  for  the  treatment  with  benzidine  hydrochloride. 


Detenxunation  of  Sulphuric  Acid  (Hinn — i).* 
1000  cc.  ^  NaAO,=S^  =  ?|^=3.2e9  gms.  H^O,. 

The  solution  of  the  sulphate  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  a 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  barium  chromate,  by  which  means 
barium  sulphate  is  precipitated,  while  an  equivalent  amount 
of  chromic  acid  is  set  free.  If  the  solution  is  then  neutralized 
with  ammonia  or  calcium  carbonate,  the  excess  of  barium  chro- 
mate is  precipitated  and  can  be  filtered  off  with  the  barium  sul- 
phate. In  the  filtrate,  the  amount  of  free  chromic  acid  is  deter- 
mined volumetrically  by  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid,  adding 
potassium  iodide  and  titrating  the  deposited  iodine  with  sodium 
thiosulphate  solution. 

The  barium  chromate  used  for  this  determination  must  be  com- 
pletely free  from  soluble  chromate  and  can  contain  no  soluble 
barium  salt  nor  barium  carbonate;  the  presence  of  barium  sul- 
phate exerts  no  influence. 

It  is  best  to  prepare  the  barium  chromate  by  precipitating 
barium  chloride  with  potassium  chromate  at  the  boiling  tem- 
perature. The  precipitate  is  washed  first  with  boiling  water  con- 
taining a  little  acetic  acid,  then  with  pure  w^ater  and  dried.  The 
solution  used  for  the  analysis  is  obtained  by  dissolving  2  to  4  gms. 
of  the  dry  salt  in  1  liter  of  normal  h3^drochloric  acid. 

Procedure, — ^The  solution  of  the  sulphate,  which  at  the  most 


♦  Am.  J.  Sci.  and  Arts.  14,  47S  {1877). 
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should  contain  not  over  2  per  cent,  of  SO,,  is  almost  neutralized 
(in  case  it  reacts  acid)  with  potassiiun  hydroxide  solution,  pre- 
cipitated at  the  boiling  temperature  with  an  excess  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  of  barium  chromate  and  boiled  for  one  minute. 
If  the  solution  originally  contained  carbonate,  the  boiling  is  con- 
tinued for  five  minutes.  The  precipitated  barium  sulphate  always 
carries  a  little  barium  chromate  with  it  and  consequently  appears 
yellow  in  color. 

To  the  boiling  solution,  calcium  carbonate  free  from  alkali  is 
added  in  small  amounts  until  there  is  no  further  evolution  of  carbon 
dioxide,  after  which  the  hot  Uquid  is  filtered  and  the  precipitate 
washed  with  hot  water. 

After  cooling,  an  excess  of  potassium  iodide  is  added  and  5  c.c. 
of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  for  each  100  c.c.  of  the  solution; 
the  liberated  iodine  is  titrated  as  described  on  p.  606. 

Remark. — ^When  iron,  nickel  or  zinc  salts  are  contained  in  the 
solution,  the  acid  present  cannot  be  neutralized  with  calcium  carbon- 
ate because  these  salts  when  boiled  with  calcium  carbonate  and  a 
soluble  chromate  form  insoluble  basic  chromates,  so  that  too  little 
chromic  acid  will  be  found  in  the  filtrate  corresponding  to  too  little 
sulphuric  acid.  In  such  a  case  the  neutralization  is  effected  with 
ammonia,  an  excess  being  added,  the  solution  boiled  until  the 
excess  is  almost  entirely  expelled  and  then  filtered. 

Detennination  of  Phosphoric  Acid.    Method  of  Pincus. 

Principle. — ^If  a  neutral  solution,  or  one  slightly  acid  \iith 
acetic  acid,  is  treated  with  uranyl  acetate,  a  greenish-white  pre- 
cipitate of  uranyl  phosphate  is  formed: 

KHjPO, + VO,(C^fi,), = KCjHjO, + HC,H,0, + UO^HPO^. 

If  at  the  same  time  ammonium  salts  are  present,  ammonium 
is  contained  in  the  precipitate: 

KH,P04  -h  lJO,(C,lifi,\ + NH  AH3O2- 

=  KC^H^Oj + 2HC,H,0, + UO,NH,PO,. 
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The  end  of  the  precipitation  is  determined  by  testing  a  drop 
of  the  solution  on  a  porcelain  tile  with  potassium  ferrocyanide. 
As  soon  as  all  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  and  the  solu- 
tion contains  a  trace  of  uranyl  acetate  in  excess,  the  ferrocyanide 
solution  produces  a  brown  coloration. 

In  order  to  completely  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid,  it  is 
necessary  to  titrate  in  a  boiling  hot  solution.  As,  however,  a  solu- 
tion of  calciumr  phosphate  will  become  turbid  on  boiling,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  secondary  calcium  phosphate  (CaHPOJ,  it  is 
best  to  precipitate  the  greater  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
cold,  then  heat  to  boiling  and  complete  the  titration. 

Requirements.  1.  Potassium  Phosphate  Solution, — ^This  is  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  19.179  gms.  (corresponding  to  10  gms.  PjO^) 
of  chemically  pure  monopotassium  phosphate  (which  can  be  ob- 
tained commercially)  in  1  liter  of  water. 

The  concentration  of  the  solution  b  confirmed  by  evaporating 
50  c.c.  to  dryness  in  a  large  platinum  crucible,  igniting  the  residue 
over  the  full  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  and  weighing  as  KPO,;  also 
by  precipitating  another  portion  as  magnesium  ammonium  phos- 
phate and  weighing  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate. 

50  c.c.  of  the  solution  correspond  to  0.5  gm.  P2O5 

and  should  yield 0.8320  gm.  KPO, 

and 0.7842  gm.  MgjPjO^. 

2.  Calcium  Phosphate  Solution, — 5.458  gms.  of  ,Ca3P30g,  cor- 
responding to  2.5  gms.  P3O5,  are  dissolved  in  a  little  nitric  acid, 
diluted  with  water  to  a  volume  of  1  liter,  and  the  concentration  oi 
the  solution  tested  by  means  of  the  molybdate  method  of  Woy 
(p.  397). 

3.  Uranyl  Acetate  Solution, — ^This  is  made  by  dissolving  about 
35  gms.  of  uranyl  acetate  in  a  liter  of  water. 

4.  Ammonium  Acetate  Solution, — 100  gms,  of  pure  ammonium 
acetate  and  100  c.c.  of  acetic  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.04,  are  diluted  with 
water  to  a  volume  of  1  liter. 

5.  Potassium  Ferrocyanide, — ^The  salt  is  used  in  the  powdered 
form. 
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Procedure. 

(a)  Standardization  of  the  Uranium  SoltUion, 

50  c.c.  of  the  potassium  phosphate,  or  calcium  pxiosphate, 
solution  are  treated  with  10  c.c.  of  the  ammonium  acetate  solution, 
and  to  it  the  uranyl  acetate  solution  is  run  in  from  a  burette  until 
a  drop  of  the  solution  will  show  a  brown  coloration  when  treated 
with  solid  potassium  ferrocyanide  upon  a  white  porcelain  tile.  The 
solution  is  then  heated  to  boiling,  when  a  drop  of  it  will  no  longer 
react  with  the  ferrocyanide.  To  the  hot  solution  more  of  the 
uranium  solution  is  added,  until  the  brown  color  is  obtained  once 
more. 

If  for  the  precipitation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  contained  in 
50  c.c.  of  the  potassium  phosphate  solution  (0.5  gm.  PjOJ,  T 
c.c.  of  the  uranium  solution  were  required,  its  concentration  is 

y  gm.  PjOj  per  c.c. 

For  the  analysis  of  alkali  phosphates,  the  solution  is  standard- 
ized against  the  potassium  phosphate  solution,  while  for  the 
analysis  of  an  alkaline-earth  phosphate  the  solution  of  calcium 
phosphate  is  used. 

(6)  Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Alkali  Phosphates. 

The  solution  to  be  analyzed  should  be  of  about  the  same  con- 
centration as  that  of  the  potassium  phosphate  used  for  the  stand- 
ardization, and  titrated  as  above.  Phosphate  solutions  of  different 
concentrations  give  different  results  by  the  titration. 

(c)  Determination  of  Phosphoric  Add  in  Calcium  Phosphate. 

A  weighed  amount  of  calcium  phosphate  is  dissolved  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  ammonia  is  added  to  the  solution  until  a  pennanent 
precipitate  is  produced,  which  is  redissolved  in  a  little  acetic  acid, 
10  c.c.  of  the  ammonium  acetate  solution  are  added,  and  the 
solution  is  titrated  with  the  standardized  solution  of  uranyl 
acetate. 

Remark. — In  the  presence  of  iron  and  aluminium  this  method 
will  not  give  accurate  results  because  the  phosphates  of  these 
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metals  are  insoluble  in  acetic  acid.  In  such  cases,  the  turbid 
acetic  acid  solution  is  filtered  and  the  phosphoric  acid  determined 
in  the  filtrate  by  the  above  titration.  The  precipitate  consisting 
of  iron  and  aluminium  phosphates  is  ignited,  weighed,  and,  if 
it  amounts  to  less  than  0.01  gm.,  half  its  weight  is  taken  as  P^O^ ; 
otherwise  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  precipitate  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  molybdate  method. 


/i 


PART  III. 

GAS  ANALYSIS. 


The  chemical  analysis  of  gas  mixtures  is  accomplished  usually 
by  measuring  and  rarely  by  weighing  the  individual  constituents, 
so  that  it  is  customary  to  express  the  results  in  per  cent,  by  volume. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  influenced  to  an  extraor- 
dinary extent  by  the  temperature  and  pressure,  it  is  necessary 
to  reduce  each  measurement  to  standard  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  pressure,  and  further  to  take  care  that  these  remain 
constant  during  the  whole  of  the  analysis.  A  volume  of  gas  Y 
measured  over  water  at  <°  C.  and  B  mm.  barometric  pressure,* 
is  reduced  to  the  volume  which  it  would  assume  at  0®  C.  and 
760  mm.  pressure  in  a  dry  condition  by  means  of  the  formula 

_  Y{B-w) 

•    760(1 +aO' 
In  this  formula,  Fq  represents  the  reduced  volume,  f  V  the 
volume  of  the  gas  at  <°  C.  and  B  mm.  pressure,  w  the  tension 
of   aqueous  vapor,  and    a   the  expansion   coeflicient  of  the  gas 
(=0.003665). 

As,  however,  a  =  ---,  the  above  formula  may  be  written  as 

follows: 

Y^B-wyUZ 


Fo  = 


760(273  +  0' 


*  Here   is   understood    the    barometer   reading   reduced    to   0°  C.     The 
reduction  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  formula: 

in  which  B^  represents  the  reduced  reading,  B  the  actual  reading  at  i^,  a 
the  expansion  coefficient  of  mercury  (  =  0.000181),  fi  the  linear  coefficient 
of  expansion  of  glass  (  =  0.0000085).  For  most  purposes,  however,  the 
reduction  to  0°  C.  can  be  made  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  making  the 
following  deductions  from  the  actual  readings: 


5°-12*» 1  mm. 

13^-20** 2    " 


21*'-28*' 3  mm. 

29°-35« 4    " 


t  Or  volume  under  standard  conditions.  666 
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Instead  of  reducing  the  observed  volume  to  the  standard 
conditions  by  computation,  it  can  be  effected  mechanically  by 
compression  (see  p.  ?oO). 

The  Collection  and  Confinement  of  Gas  Samples. 

Since  all  gases  diffuse  rapidly  into  one  another  even  when 
separated  by  porous  solid  bodies  or  liquids,  it  is  evident  that  the 
collection  of  the  sample  and  its  preservation  offers  certain  diffi- 
culties. If  a  gas  is  confined  in  a  bell  jar  over  water  and  thus  kept 
out  of  contact  with  the  air,  it  will  be  found  that  different  results 
will  be  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  the  gas  from  day  to  day.  The 
air  gradually  penetrates  through  the  water  into  the  bell  jar  and 
in  the  same  way  the  gas  within  the  jar  graduaUy  diffuses  into 
the  atmosphere.  This  process  will  continue  until  finally  the 
composition  of  the  gas  both  within  and  without  the  jar  is  the 
same.  The  rapidity  of  the  diffusion  depei:ids  upon  the  extent 
to  which  the  gases  are  absorbed  by  the  liquid  which  separates 
tbem.  Those  liquids  which  absorb  the  gases  readily,  allow  them 
to  pas3  through  it  rapidly,  and  consequently  cannot, b^  used  for 
keeping  the  gases  apart.  Of  all  liquids,  mercury  is  best  suited 
for  the  purpose,  because  it  absorbs  only  minimum  amounts  of 
the  different  gases. 

Gases  which  combine  chemically  with  mercury,  such  as  chlo- 
rine, bromine  vapors,  hydrogen  sulphide,  etc.,  cannot,  of  course, 
be  collected  over  mercury;  it  is  best  to  collect  them  in  dry  glass 
tubes  and  to  seal  the  latter  by  fusing  together  the  open  ends  in 
case  the  gas  cannot  be  analyzed  immediately.  Through  glass 
there  is  no  diffusion,  so  that  gases  may  be  kept  unchanged  in  sealed 
tubes  for  years. 

If  the  gas  is  to  be  analyzed  within  a  few  days  after  the  tima 
of  collection,  it  can  be  kept  in  pipette-shaped  tubes.  The  enda 
are  closed  by  thick  pieces  of  rubber  tubing  into  each  of  which  ia 
inserted  a  piece  of  glass  stirring-rod  with  rounded  ends;  where  the 
rubber  tubing  comes  in  contact  with  the  glasd  it  should  be  fastened 
tightly  with  wires.  It  is  not  permissible  to  keep  gases  in  such 
tubes  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  for  rubber,  particularly 
when  it  has  become  hard,  permits  the  diffusion  of  gases  to  some 
extent.* 
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For  less  accurate  analyses,  the  gases  may  be  oolleoted  over 
water  which  has  been  previously  saturated  with  the  gas  to  be 
analyzed,  and  the  analysis  must  be  made  immediately  afterwards. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  care  must  be  taken 
in  collecting  and  keeping  the  gas  to  be  analyzed.  We  will  now 
ooQsider  brie&y  a  few  practical  examples. 


(a)  CoUedion  of  Gases  in  AaxssMe  Places, 

1.  The  neck  of  a  200-c.c.  flask  is  drawn  out  aomeniiat  and 
a  glass  tube  is  inserted  and  about  800  c.c.  of  the  gas  to  be 
analyzed  are  drawn  through  the  flask  by  means  of  suction 
(Fig.  $S) .  The  neck  of  the  ilask  is  closed  by  means  of  a  rubber 
cap  and  the  glass  is  fused  together. 

(6)  CoUectioH  of  Gases  frotn  Inaccessible  Places, 

The  rubber  tubing  G,  Fig.  S9,  is  connected  on  one  side  with 
the  aspirator  A  of  about  30  liters  capacity  and  on  the  other  with 


the  source  of  the  gas,  and  water  is  allowed  to  flow  quickly  from 
ihe  former.     After  5  or  6  liters  have  run  out,  the  air  b  usually 
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completely  expelled  from  the  rubber  tubing  and  replaced  by  the 
gas  to  be  analyzed,  so  that  it  is  now  ready  for  collecting  the  sample. 
For  this  purpose  the  stop-cock  H  is  turned  90*^  to  the  right,  so  that 
tha  vessel  Rj  which  is  to  receive  the  gas,  is  in  communication 
with  the  outer  air,  and  the  air  is  expelled  from  it  by  Raising  the 
mercury  reservoir  N,  The  stop-cock  is  then  turned  back  to 
the  position  shown  in  the  figure  and  R  is  filled  with  the  gas  by 
lowering  N.  As  the  tubing  between  the  T  tube  and  the  stop- 
cock contained  impure  gas,  R  is  again  filled  with  mercury  and 
the  gas  expelled  into  the  air.  After  the  process  has  been  repeated 
three  times,  the  receiver  is  filled  for  the  last  time  with  the  gas, 
H  is  closed,  N  is  lowered  so  that  the  pressure  in  the  tube  is  less 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  ends  of  R  are  fused  together 
first  at  a  then  at  &.  During  this  sealing  of  the  tube,  it  should 
be  removed  from  the  ring-stand  so  that  the  tube  can  be  revolved 
a  little  while  being  heated  in  the  flame. 

The  ends  of  the  tube  are  drawn  out  a  little  at  Rfj  as  shown  in 
Fig.  89. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  Qbtain  the  gas  from  places  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  e.g.,  f  re  ui  blast-furnaces,  producers,  . . 

etc.,  glass  tubes  would  melt,  and  if  ordinary  ypo 

iron  tubes  were  not  melted  they  would  de-  ^__.  /7=— =5 
compose  the  gas.  In  this  case  it  is  best  to^=f 
use  the  water-jacketed  iron  tube  devised  by 
St.  Claire  Deville  and  shown  in  Fig.  90.  CJold 
water  is  run  into  the  outer  condenser  at  a 
and  allowed  to  run  out  at  6,  and  the  gas  is  col- 
lected as  described  above  through  the  tube  c. 
It  is  important  that  the  water  should  run 
through  the  tube  fast  enough  to  keep  the  inner 
tube  cold,  otherwise  the  gas  will  be  decom- 
posed. By  this  means  there  is  no  difficulty  in  collecting  gas 
samples  from  different  heights  of  the  glowing  layera  of  coal  iH 
blast-furnaces  or  producers. 


1 


Fio.90. 


Collection  of  Gases  Arising  from  Mineral  Springs. 

The  receiver  R  is  connected  with  the  funnel  T  by  means  of  the 
rubber  tubing  q  (Fig.  91).    All  these  parts  of  the  apparatus  are 
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filled  vith  Erring-water  and  the  gas  is  allowed  to  ascend  up  through 
the  funnel  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
In  order  that  the  gas  may  pass  from 
the  funnel  into  the  receiver,  R  is  raised 
so  that  only  the  tubing  p  remains  in 
the  water  while  the  funnel  is  lowered 
as  deep  as  possible,  causing  pressure 
enough  to  drive  the  gas  over.  The 
'  tubing  is  then  closed  just  above  a  by 
means  of  a  screw-cock,  a  beaker  filled 
with  spring-water  is  placed  under  p, 
the  apparatus  removed  from  the  spring, 
and  both  ends  of  A  are  fused  together 
Pio.  91,  with  the  blowpipe.     If  the  gas  is  to 

be  analyzed  within  two  or  three  days, 
the  receiver  may  be  closed  by  pieces  of  short  rubber  tubing  each 
containing'  a  short  piece  of  glass  rod  with  rounded  ends.  All  of 
Buch  connections  must  be  fastened  by  means  of  wires  where  the 
glass  comes  in  contact  with  the  rubber.  According  to  the  above 
method  the  gas  arising  from  the  thermal  springs  of  Baden,  Switzer- 
land, was  coUected  and  analyzed.  *  The  results  obtained  shon-ed 
that  it  makes  but  little  difference  which  method  is  used  for  closing 
the  receiver,  provided  the  analysis  is  made  within  a  short  time. 
lOO'c.c.  of  the  gas  contained: 


Nitrogen 69.13  69.15 

Carbon  dioxide 30.81  30.90 

Hydrogen  sulphide 0.05  0.05 

Oxygen 0.00  0.00 

99.99  100.10 

Sample  I  was  coUected  and  the  ends  of  the  receiver  fused  to- 
gether, while  with  sample  11  the  ends  were  closed  by  means  of  rub- 
ber tubing  and  glass  rods,  and  analyzed  five  days  later. 

*"Chemi«che  Untereuchung  der  Schwefeltheime  vcn  Baden  (Kaatoa 
Aargau),"  by  F.  F.  Treadwell,  18W. 
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Collection  of  Gases  Absorbed  in  Spring-water. 

Of  the  many  different  methods  which  have  been  propoeed  tot 
the  analyses  of  the  abeoibed  gases  in  spring-water,  the  author  has 
found  the  following  to  give  the  beet  results. 

The  fiask  A,  Fig.  92,  is  filled  with  spring-water  up  to  its  upper 
edge  and  the  rubber  stopper  cont^ning  the  tube  L,  which  is  fused 
together  at  the  bottom  but  has  an  opening  on  the  side  at  l,  is  imm&- 


Pio.  92, 

diately  placed  in  the  neck  and  pressed  down  to  the  marie.  The 
tube  L  is  raised  so  that  the  opening  /  is  within  the  stopper,  thus 
making  an  air-tight  connection.  The  bulb  K  Is  now  connected 
with  L,  filled  half  full  with  distilled  water  and  connected  with  the 
capiUary  tubing  C,  although  the  latter  is  not  yet  connected  with 
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the  measuring-tube  B,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  levelling- 
tube  N  is  next  raised  until  mercury  b^ins  to  flow  out  of  the 
right-angled  capillary  tube,  when  the  stop-cock  H  is  dosed.  After 
this  the  water  in  the  bulb  K  (which  is  held  in  an  inclined  position) 
is  boiled  for  three  minutes,  meanwhile  wanning  the  capillary  tub- 
ing connected  with  the  measuring-tube.  Unless  this  last  precau- 
tion is  taken,  the  capillary  tubing  is  likdy  to  break,  particularly 
in  winter.  After  the  water  in  K  has  boiled  vigorously  for  three 
minutes,  the  flame  is  removed,  C  is  quickly  connected  with  the 
measuring-tube  B  and  the  rubber  connection  is  securely  f aste^'^ed 
with  wire.  By  boiling  the  water  in  K,  a  complete  vi,;.uum  is 
produced  in  the  bulb,  so  that  the  gas  can  be  at  once  collected 
from  the  spring-water.  For  this  purpose  the  tube  L  is  pressed 
down  through  the  rubber  stopper  imtil  the  opening  I  comes 
just  below  its  lower  edge,  the  levelling-tube  N  is  lowered,  and 
the  stop-cock  H  is  opened.  At  once  there  is  a  lively  evolution 
of  gas  from  the  water  in  A  and  this  is  subsequentiy  maintained  by 
warming  the  water.  As  soon  as  the  eudiometer  is  ifull  the  stop- 
cock is  closed  and  the  volume  of  the  gas  read  after  bringing  the  mer- 
cury to  the  same  level  in  N  that  it  is  in  B.  At  the  same  time  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  condenser  M  is  taken  by  the  ther- 
mometer T  and  the  barometer  is  read.  The  gas  is  then  driven  over 
into  the  Orsat  tube  0  containing  potassium  hydroxide  solution  (1:2) 
and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  the  time  being.  Meanwhile  the  boil- 
ing of  the  water  in  A,  measurement  of  the  gas  in  B,  etc.,  are  con- 
tinued until  finally  no  more  gas  b  evolved  from  the  spring-water. 
All  of  the  gas  is  driven  over  into  the  Orsat  tube  after  its  volmne 
has  been  noted  and  by  means  of  the  caustic  potash,  the  carbonic 
acid  is  quantitatively  absorbed.  The  \mabsorbed  gas  is  again 
driven  over  into  B  and  its  volume  read.  By  correctiy  r^ulat- 
ing  the  velocity  of  the  current  of  water  flowing  through  the  con- 
denser, it  is  easily  possible  to  maintain  a  constant  temperature 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  experiment.  The  residual  gas  reman- 
ing after  the  absorption  of  the  carbon  dioxide  consists  usually 
of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  in  some  cases  methane.  It  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  apparatus  of  Hempel,  and  analyzed  according  to 
methods  which  will  be  described  further  on. 

According   to   this   method,    the   determination  of  nitrogen. 
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ozygeii;  and  methane  gives  exact  results,  but  the  apparent  amount 
of  carbon  dioxide  is  sometimes  too  much  and  sometimes  too  little. 
If  the  water  contains  large  amounts  of  bicarbonate  in  solution, 
the  carbonic  acid  foimd  will  represent  more  than  was  originally 
present  in  the  free  state,  for  such  substances  are  partly  decom- 
posed by  boiling  thar  aqueous  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
only  a  little  bicarbonate  is  present,  the  result  will  be  too  low,  for 
it  is  not  possible  to  remove  all  of  the  free  carbonic  vJd  from  a 
solution  by  boiling  it  in  a  vacuum. 

Consequently,  in  all  cases  the  free  carbonic  acid  mtiSv.  oe  deter- 
mined by  computation.  For  this  purpose,  in  a  fresh  sample  of 
the  water,  the  total  carbonic  acid  is  determined  according  to  p.  353, 
and  then  if  the  composition  of  theV)lid  constituents  present  is 
known,  the  volume  of  the  free  carbonic  acid  can  be  calculated. 

ExamjAe,  — 1000  gms.  of  Tarasper- Lucius  water  contain 
1XJ&7  gms.  of  total  carbonic  acid.  Of  this  amount,  a  part  of  it 
is  present  in  the  water  as  carbonate  ("combined"  carbonic  acid), 
an  equal  amount  as  ''half-combined"  carbonic  acid,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  free  carbonic  acid.  If  from  the  total  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  the  ''combined"  and  "half-combined"  acid  is 
deducted  (or  what  is  the  same  thing,  double  the  amount  of  the 
''  combined''  carbonic  acid),  the  difference  represents  the  amount 
of  free  carbonic  acid  present. 

CcdcuUUian  of  the  ''Combined'^  Carbonic  Add. 

This  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  difference  between  the 
number  of  cations  and  anions  (expreseed  In  monovalent  ions)  by 
the  molecular  weight  of  carbonic-acid  (COJ  ions  and  dividing  by 
two,*  because  the  sum  of  the  cations  in  every  salt  solution  vb 
equal  to  that  of  the  anions  present  when  both  are  expressed  in 
monovalent  ions. 

The  "monovalent  ions"  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  amoimt 
in  grams  of  each  element  (or  radical)  present  by  its  atomic  (or 
molecular)  weight  and  multiplying  by  the  valence. 

♦  For  the  CO,  ion  is  bivalent. 
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(a)  Ccdcidation  of  the  Caixons* 
1000  gms.  Lucius  water  contain: 

riroma      Combining  v«u«««    Monovalent 

Grama.      height.  Valence.  j^^. 

Sodium 3.90610:  23.00  =  0.16983  Xl-0. 16983 

Potassium 0.16603  :  39. 10 -=0.00425  X  1-0.00425 

Lithium 0.00914:    7.00-0.00131   Xl-0. 00131 

Ammonium 0.01298:  18.04-0.00072  Xl-0. 00072 

Calcium 0.62691 :  40.09-0.01564  X2-0. 03128 

Strontium 0.00879  :  87.62-0.00010  X2  =  0. 00020 

Magnesium 0.19040:24.32-0.00783  X2-0. 01566 

Iron 0.00603  :  55.85-0.00011   X2-0. 00022 

Manganese 0.(X)021  :  54.93-0.000004X2-0.00001 

Aluminium 0.00064:  27.1   -0.00002  X3-0. 00006 


Sum  of  the  cations -0.22354 

{b)   Calculation  of  the  Anions, 

Chlorine  (CI) 2.40000:    35.46-0.06768  Xl-0. 06768 

Bromine  (Br) ,..  0.02890:    79.92-0.00035  X  1-0.00035 

Iodine  (I) 0.00086:126.92-0.00001  Xl-0. 00001 

Sulphuric  acid  (SO*) 1 .  72a)8 :    96 .  07  -  0 .  01701  X  2  -  0 .  03582 

Boric  acid  (BO,) 0.57600:    43.0  -0.01340  Xl-0. 01340 

Phosphoric  acid  (PO4)....  0.00008:   95.0  -0.00000  x3-0. 00000 

Silicic  acid  (SiO,) 0.01421:    76.3  -0.00019  X2-0. 00038 


Sum  of  the  anions      —0. 11764 

Sum  of  the  cations     —0.22351 
Sum  of  the  anions       —0. 11764 


C0|  anions  remaining— 0.10590 


expressed  in  monovalent  ions. 


m 

As  CO4  is  a  bivalent  ion,  half  of  this  amount  represents  the  actual  amount 
of  COj  ions  present: 

0.10590 

« 0.05295. 

2 

This  corresponds  to 0.05295X60-3.177  gms,  COi 

Or  the  "  combined  "  carbonic  acid -  2 .  330    "     CO, 
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Calcvlaiion  of  the  Free  Carbonic  Acid, 

Total  amount  of  carbonic  acid  (CO2)  present 7 .877  gms.  per  liter 

Amount  of  "combined"  carbonic  acid 2.330    ''      '*     *' 

Amount  of  free  +  "  half -combined  "  carbonic  acid  .  5 .  547    * '       "     *  * 
Amount  of  " half-combined "  carbonic  acid 2.330    "       ''     *' 

Amount  of  free  carbonic  acid 3 .  217    *  *      "     * ' 

This  weight  of  carbon  dioxide  occupies  1637  c.c.  imder  standard  con- 
ditions. 

By  boiling  828.3  gms.  of  the  water,  1868.9  c.c.  of  CO3  were 
obtained  at  8.4®  C.  and  651  mm.  pressure,  containing  only  traces 
of  nitrogen.  This  corresponds  to  1851.4  c.c.  at  0®  C.  and  760  nun. 
pressure,  per  liter,  which  is  more  than  the  calculated  amount, 
because  the  carbonic  acid  gas  consisted  partly  of  free  and  partly 
of  ''half -combined"  carbonic  acid. 

In  cases  where  the  amount  of  bicarbonate  present  is  very 
small,  the  total  amount  of  carbonic  acid  obtained  by  boiling  the 
water  is  always  too  small.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  thermal  water 
of  Baden,  by  boiling  there  was  obtained : 

Nitrogen 14.43  c.c.  per  liter 

Carbon  dioxide 112.12  "      ''      " 


126.55  " 


it         u 


while  from  the  analysis,  the  free  carbonic  acid  was  computed  to 
be  180.52  c.c.  The  absorbed  gas  in  the  thermal  water  of  Baden 
b,  therefore, 

Nitrogen 14.43  c.c.  per  liter 

Carbon  dioxide 180.52  "      ''  '" 

194.95  "      "      " 

Remark, — ^With  the  above  method  of  collecting  the  gas,  it  is 
difficult  to  prevent  some  water  getting  into  the  measuring-tube  5, 
by  means  of  which  a  small  amoimt  of  the  gas  will  be  reabsorbed. 
This  difficulty  is  avoided,  however,  if  the  flask  shown  in  Fig.  93  is 
used  to  contain  the  water. 
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This  flask  is  provided  with  a  short  tube  blown  into  ita  neck 
near  the  top  and  connected  by  means  of  thick-walled  rubber 
tubing  With  the  mercury  reservoir 
R.  In  order  to  detennine  the  con- 
tents of  the  flask,  a  scratch  is  made 
on  the  small  tube  about  4  cm. 
from  the  neck  of  the  flask,  the 
mercury  is  driven  over  just  to 
this  mark,  and  the  rubber  tubing 
tightly  closed  by  means  of  a  screw- 
cock.  The  reservoir  is  then  emptied 
of  mercury,  and  the  flask  is  weighed 
together  with  the  stopper,  glass 
tube  L,  rubber  tubing,  and  what 
mercury  remains  above  Q.  The 
flask  is  then  filled  with  water,  the 
stopper  pressed  down  to  the  mark 
F,a.  93.  iu  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  the  tube 

L  is  raised  until  the  lower  opening 
I  comes  within  the  stopper.  After  drying  the  tube  L  with  blotting- 
paper,  the  flask  and  its  contents  are  weighed.  Its  capacity  is 
then  etched  upon  it 

For  the  determination  of  the  gases  absotbed  In  a  Bquid,  ilie 
flask  A  b  Blled  with  it  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  detenninatioa 
of  its  capacity,  the  bulb-tube  K,  half  filled  with  distilled  wat^ 
is  connected  with  L,  and  the  latter  is  connected  with  a  capillaiy 
tube  as  shown  in  Fig  92.  The  air  is  removed  from  K  and  the 
capillary  tubing  by  boiling  the  watw  in  the  former,  as  described 
on  p.  672,  and  the  capillary  is  then  connected  with  the  measuring- 
tube  B,  Fig.  92,  The  heavy  rubber  tubing  is  now  connected  with 
the  reservoir  as  shown  in  Fig.  93,  and  the  latter  is  placed  in  a 
beaker  of  hot  water.  The  tube  L  is  intnoduced  into  the  neck 
of  the  flask  until  the  opening  I  can  just  be  seen,  and  the  gas  is 
expelled  in  the  same  way  as  described  on  p.  672,  except  that  in 
this  case  the  liquid  is  not  allowed  to  rise  so  high  in  K.  ASter 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  gas  will  be  completely  expelled 
from  the  liquid.  The  last  portions  of  the  gas  are  driven  over  into 
B  by  lowering  the  levelling-tube  N  (Fig.  92),  raising  the  mercury 
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reservoir  R  (Fig.  93),  and  carefully  opening  the  screw-cock  Q. 
A  wann  stream  of  mercury  will  then  flow  into  the  flask,  expelling 
the  gas  into  the  measuring-tube.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  in  A  has 
been  driven  over  as  far  as  the  stop-cock  H,  this  is  immediately 
closed.  Otherwise  the  procedure  is  the  same  as  was  described 
on  p.  672. 

In  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  this  method,  the  author  made 
a  few  determinations  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  in  the  lake-water  at 
Zurich,  and  the  results  were  compared  with  those  obtained  by 
E.  Martz  in  this  laboratory  by  means  of  the  method  of  L.  Winkler 
(see  p.  688). 

OXTOEN    IN   1   LITER   OF  ZURICH    lAKS-WATBR. 


Modified  Ptottemoa  Method. 

Method  of  L.  Winkler. 

I                          II 
7.66  C.C.          7.74  c.c. 

I                          II 
7.67  C.c.           7.76  c.c. 

The  Transference  of  Gases  in  Sealed  Tubes  to  the  Apparatus 

Used  for  the  Analysis. 

We  will  assume  the  gas  to  be  contained  in  R,  Fig.  94.  Over 
one  of  the  short  tubes  connected  with  the  three-way  stopncock  //  is 
placed  a  piece  of  thick-walled  rubber  tubing  which  contains  a  short 
piece  of  heavy  glass  tubing  n  The  stop-cock  is  then  revolved  so 
that  the  rubber  tubing  is  above  it  and  the  latter  is  filled  with  mer- 
cury. H  is  then  turned  180^  toward  the  left  so  that  the  left  and 
upper  tubes  communicate  with  one  another.  As  soon  as  the 
mercury  begins  to  run  out,  the  stop-cock  is  closed.-  One  end  of  R 
is  then  introduced  into  the  rubber  tubing  containing  the  mercury 
so  far  that  its  drawn-out  point  reaches  within  r,  and  the  rubber 
tubing  is  securely  fastened  by  wiring.*  In  a  similar  way,  the  other 
end  of  R  is  connected  with  the  rubber  tubing  filled  with  mercury 
of  the  levelling-tube  iV,  and  after  this  the  stop-cock  H  is  connected 
with  the  measuring  apparatus  W  by  means  of  the  capillary  tubing 

*  Annealed  iron  wire  is  used.    Copper  or  braas  wixe  would  be  likely  to 
become  amalgamated  with  mercury. 
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E.     By  raimng  the  levelling  bulb  K,  tiie  ur  is  expelled  from  W 
and  the  capillary  E,  and  the  mercury  ie  allowed  to  rise  in  the  fun< 


Fia.H. 

nel  T.  The  stop-cock  H  is  turned  so  that  communication  is  estab- 
lished between  R  and  W,  and  the  ends  of  the  former  are  opened 
by  pressing  the  capillaries  against  r  and  r*.  Then,  by  raimng  N 
and  lowering  K,  the  gas  is  readily  driven  over  into  W. 


Subdivisions  of  Gas  Analysis. 

According  to  the  manner  of  detennining  the 
we  distinguish  between: 
1.  Abaorplion  Methods. 
2'.  CortAwiwn  Methods. 
3.  Volumetric  Methods. 
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In  the  case  of  an  absorption  method  the  mixture  of  gases  is 
treated  with  a  series  of  absorbents.  The  difference  in  the  volumes 
of  the  gas  before  and  after  it  has  been  acted  upon  by  each  absorbent 
represents  the  amount  of  gas  absorbed.  The  absorption  of  the 
gas  may  take  place  in  the  measuiing-tube  itself,  or,  what  is  better, 
in  separate  absorption  vessels. 

In  this  way,  the  amoimt  of  carbon  dioxide,  heavy  hydrocar- 
bons (ethylene,  benzene,  acetylene, etc.), oxygen,  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide may  be  determined  in  illiuninating-gas,  producer  gas,  water- 
gas,  or  Dowson  gas. 

After  the  constituents  capable  of  absorption  have  been  re- 
moved, a  gas  residue  is  left  consisting  of  hydrogen,  methane, 
and  nitrogen;  the  two  former  constituents  are  determined  by 
combustion,  while  the  latter  is  always  determined  by  subtracting 
the  total  amoimt  of  other  gases  foimd  from  100  per  cent. 

For  a  combnMion  analysis  the  unabsorbed  constitu^its  of  the 
gas  mixture  are  mixed  with  air,  or  oxygen,  in  more  than  sufficient 
amount  to  ensure  complete  combustion,  and  burnt  in  a  suitable 
apparatus;  the  amount  of  combustible  gas  is  determined  by 
measuring  the  contraction,  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  formed, 
and  the  excess  of  oxygen. 

Finally,  if  the  gas  evolved  by  means  of  a  chemical  reaction  is 
measured  and  from  the  volume  of  the  latter  the  weight  of  the  body 
producing  it  is  calculated,  we  have  made  use  of  what  is  called 
a  gas-^ix)luinetric  method.  (Cf.  Determination  of  Carbonic  and 
Nitric  Acids,  pp.  346  and  416.) 

DETERMnVATIOH   OF  THE   GASES. 

Carbon  Dioxide,  CO^.    Mol.  Wt.  44. 

Density  =1.5290  (Air=l).     Weight  of  lliter=  1.9767  gms. 
Molar  volume  =  22.26  1. 
Critical  temperature  =  4-31.5°  C. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  to  a  conMderable  extent  by  water; 
1  vol.  water  absorbs: 

At  ff*C 1.7967  C.C.  CJO^ 

'MS^C 1.0003    "      « 

"  26°  C 0.8843    ^     ^ 
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Or  in  general 

a  =  1 .7967  -  0.07761  X  <+ 0.0016424X  i^ 

where  a  is  the  absorbed  volume  and  t  the  temperature  of  the  water, 

AhsotrberU. — Potassium  Hydroxide  SohUion  1:2. 

1  c.c.  of  caustic  potash  of  the  above  strength  will  absorb  at 
least  40  c.c.  of  CO,.  Sodium  hydroxide  solution  is  not  used  oa 
account  of  the  difficult  solubility  of  sodium  bicarbonate. 

Small  amounts  of  CO,  may  be  absorbed  by  means  of  a  definite 

amount  of  standardized  Ba(0H)2  solution,  and  the  excess  of  the 

N 
latter  titrated  with  —  HGl,  using  phenolphthaldn  as  indicator. 

(See  p.  551.) 

The  Heavy  Hydrocarbons. 

Ethylene  (Ethene),C2H4;  Benzene,  CeHe;  Acetylene  (Ethine), 
C2H2. 

Ethylene,  C2H4.    Mol.  Wt.  28.03. 

Density  =  0.9851   (Air=l).     Weight  of  1  liter  =1.2737  gms. 
Molar  volume  =  22.008.     Critical  Temperature  =  +9^  C. 

Preparation  of  Ethylene. — One  of  the  most  satisfactory  methods 
consists  in  treating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethylene  bromide 
with  zinc  dust: 

C2H4Br2  +  Zn  =  ZnBr2 + C2H4. 

Around-bottomed  flask  of  about  200  c.c.  capacity,  and  having 
a  short  wide  neck,  is  chosen  for  the  experiment.  In  the  neck  is 
inserted  a  rubber  stopper  with  three  holes,  carrying  respectively 
a  safety  tube  provided  with  mercury  seal,  a  gas  delivery  tube, 
and  a  dropping  funnel. 

A  sufficient  amount  of  zinc  dust,  moistened  with  alcohol,  is 
placed  in  the  flask  and  gently  heated  at  the  start  by  placing  the 
flask  in  a  bath  of  warm  water  at  about  50®  C.  A  mixture  of  1 
part  ethylene  bromide  and  20  parts  absolute  alcohol  is  placed  in 
the  dropping  funnel,  and  allowed  to  flow  slowly  upon  the  zinc  dust. 
The  escaping  gas  is  passed  first  through  olive  oil,  to  remove  a 
little  ethylene  bromide  which  is  carried  over  mechanically,  then 
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through  caustic  potash  solution,  and  finally  through  water;  it  is 
collected  over  mercury,  perhaps  in  the  Drehschmidt  pipette 
(Fig.  94,  p.  678).  The  gas  thus  obtained  is  almost  pure,  par- 
ticularly when  the  mixture  of  ethylene  bromide  and  alcohol  has 
stood  for  some  time  over  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  to  remove 
traces  of  hydrobromic  acid. 

A  sample  of  the  gas  prepared  by  W.  Misteli  was  found  to  con- 
tain 98.84  per  cent,  of  ethylene,  1.00  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  and 
0  16  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 


Ahsorjption  Coefficieni  for  Water. 

1  volume  of  water  absorbs  at 

0°  C 0.256  c.c.  C^ 

15^  C 0.161    '*      " 

20^  C 0.149    "      " 

or  in  general, 

a = 0.25629  -  0.00913631^+  0.00018810a». 

Alcohol  absorbs  more  ethylene;  the  general  formula  is 

a-3.594984-0.077162.t+0.0006812-«». 

Absorbents, — 1.  Fuming  sulphuric  acid  ♦  (with  20  to  25  pel 
cent.  SOJy  1  c.c.y  absorbs  8  c.c.  of  CJB.^.    2.  Brondne  water.f 

Ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride  solution  will  also  absorb  ethy- 
lene. 

By  maans  of  bromine,  the  ethylene  is  absorbed  with  the  for- 
mation of  ethylene  bromide,  CjH^Br,.  If  the  absorption  is 
effected  with  a  titrated  bromine  water,  the  amount  absorbed 
can  be  determined  by  titrating  the  excess  of  bromine.  This 
excellent  method,  proposed  by  Haber,J  is  at  present  the  best 
known  for  the  determination  of  ethylene  in  the  presence  of 
benzene.     (See  p.  741.) 

*  Ethionic  acid,  C2H0S3O7,  is  formed. 

fTreadwell  and  Stokes,  Berichte,  21  (1888),  p.  3131. 

t  Haber  and  Oechelhftuser,  Berichte,  29,  p.  2700. 
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Benzene,  GeHe.    Mol.  Wt.  78.04. 

78.04  gms.  of  benzene  vapor  occupy  a  volume  of  22.391  liters 
under  standard  conditions. 

Benzol  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  carbon  bisulphide, 
caoutchouc,  ethylene  bromide,  bromine,  and  fuming  sulphuric 
acid. 

Absorbents, — Fuming  sulphuric  acid*  and  bromine  water  con- 
taining an  excess  of  bromine. 

Inasmuch  as  benzene  is  neither  brominated  nor  oxidized  by 
bromine  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  bromine  water  should  absorb  it  quantitatively .  In 
fact,  Berthelott  and  CI.  WinklerJ  disputed  it,  but  the  results 
of  Treadwell  and  Stokes§  have  recently  been  confirmed  by 
Haber.  He  suggested  that  the  absorption  of  benzene  by  bromine 
was  of  a  purely  physical  nature,  and  M.  Korbuly||  has  shown 
that  such  is  the  case.  Just  as  bromine  can  be  removed  from 
aqueous  solution  by  shaking  with  benzene,  so  benzene  can  be 
removed  by  shaking  with  bromine,  or  even  ethylene  bromide  and 
other  like  solvents. 

By  means  of  highly  concentrated  nitric  acid  (specific  gravity 
1.52)  benzene  is  also  absorbed;  this  solvent  cannot  be  used  in  the 
analysis  of  gases  containing  carbon  monoxide,  for  the  latter  is 
quantitatively  oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide  by  nitric  acid  of  this 
strength,  and  is  therefore  removed  with  the  benzene  If  when  the 
acid  vapors  are  neutralized  by  caustic  potash  solution. 


*  Benxene  eulphonic  acid  is  formed,  GiH^Oj. 

t  Compt.  rend.,  8S,  p.  1255. 

t  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  1889,  p.  281. 

§  Treadwell  and  Stokes,  he.  cii. 

II  Inaug.  Dissertation,  Zurich,  1902. 

H  Treadwell  and  Stokes,  loc,  ciL 
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Behavior  of  Benzene  to  Water, 

Benzene  vapors  are  absorbed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  water 
and  all  aqueous  salt  solutions,  a  circumstance  which  must  be 
considered  when  an  exact  gas  analysis  is  to  be  made. 

In  order  to  determine  how  much  benzene  is  absorbed  by  water^ 
M.  Korbuly  performed  the  following  experiments: 

Different  amounts  of  air  containing  3.16  per  cent,  of  benzene 
vapor  were  shaken  in  a  Drehschmidt's  pipette  with  the  same 
amount  of  water  (5  c.c.)  until  no  more  benzene  was  absorbed.  He 
obtained  the  following  results: 


Experiment. 

Gaa  Taken  in  o.e. 

Per  Gent.  Benaene 
Preaeot  by 
Volume. 

Amountof  Bensene  Abeorbed 

at  the  End  of  Three 

Minutes. 

1 

2 

3       . 

4 

5 

6 

7 

58.92 
61.14 
58.32 
50.86 
60.78 
50.88 
60.20 

3.16 
3.16 
3.16 
3.16 
3.16 
3.16 
3.16 

1.28c.c.-2.17% 
0.80  "  -1.31% 
0.52  "  -0.89% 
0.44  *«  -0.73% 
0.28  *•  -0.46% 
0.08  •<  -0.01% 
0.02  "  -0,00% 

Potassium  hydroxide  behaves  similarly. 

In  the  analysis  of  a  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide  and  benzene,, 
it  is  customary  to  first  remove  the  carbon  dioxide  by  means  of 
potassium  hydroxide  solution  and  then  the  benzene  with  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  or  bromine.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  both  of  the 
results  obtained  will  be  inaccurate  if  a  fresh  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide  is  used  for  the  absorption  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  for 
this  will  absorb  not  only  the  whole  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  but  in. 
many  cases  nearly  all  of  the  benzene.  Accurate  results  may  be 
obtained  by  using  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  which  ha» 
been  saturated  with  benzene  vapors. 


*  Treadwell  and  Stokes,  loc,  eit. 
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Acetylene,  C2H2.    Mol.  Wt.  26.02. 

Density-0.92  (Air=l).    Weight  of  one  liter*  1.1894  gms. 
Molar  volume =21.873  1.    Critical  temperature— +37°  C. 

Acetylene  is  quite  soluble  in  water;  1  volume  of  water  at  the 
t)rdinary  temperature  absorbs  an  equal  volume  of  this  gas.  In 
amyl  alcohol,  chloroform,  benzene,  glacial  aectic  acid,  and  acetone 
it  is  much  more  soluble;  thus  1  voliune  of  acetone  absorbs  31 
volumes  of  acetylene.* 

Absorbents. — Fuming  sulphuric  acidf  and  b.x)mine  water. 

By  means  of  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride  solution,  acetylene 
is  absorbed  with  the  formation  of  red  copper  acetylide,  (Cu^CyH^O. 
This  reaction  is  so  characteristic  that  it  is  used  for  the  qualitative 
detection  of  acetylene  in  gas  mixtures. 

This  test  is  best  performed  by  the  method  of  L.  Hosvay  von 
Nagy  Ilosva.t 

Preparation  of  the  Reagent. — One  gram  of  copper  nitrate  (chloride 
or  sulphate)  is  placed  in  a  50-c.c.  measuring-flask  and  dissolved 
in  a  little  water.  To  the  solution  4  c.c.  of  concentrated  ammonia 
(20-21  per  cent.  NH,)  and  3  gms.  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride 
are  added,  and  the  liquid  is  shaken  until  it  becomes  colorless, 
when  it  is  immediately  diluted  with  water  up  to  the  mark. 

The  Test. — ^A  few  cubic  centimeters  of  the  reagent  are  placed 
in  a  500-c.c.  glass-stoppered  cylinder,  and  the  gas  to  be  tested  for 
acetylene  (illuminating-gas)  is  passed  over  it  until  the  color  of 
the  reagent  becomes  pink.  The  cylinder  is  then  stoppered  and 
its  contents  thoroughly  shaken.  If  acetylene  is  present,  a  beautiful 
red  precipitate  is  immediately  formed.  Another  method  of  making 
the  test  is  to  pass  the  gas  through  a  small  bulb-tube  containing 
glass-wool  moistened  with  the  reagent. 

Remark. — ^If  the  reagent  is  placed  under  petroleum  it  can  be 
kept  for  about  one  week,  but  if  copper  wire  is  added  to  the  solution, 
it  can  be  kept  for  a  much  longer  time,  as  L.  Pollak  has  shown. 
Such  a  solution  gave  a  distinct  reaction  after  it  had  been  kept 

*  Heznpel,  Gasaiial3rtische  Methoden  (1900),  p.  206. 
f  Acetylene  sulphuric  acid  is  formed,  CgH^O^t 
I  Berichte,  32  (1899),  p.  2G98. 
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for  one  year,  but  the  precipitate  obtained,  instead  of  being  a  bright 
red,  was  more  the  color  of  sealing-wax.  The  solution  is  much 
less  permanent  when  it  is  prepared  from  the  chloride  or  sulphate, 
even  when  copper  is  added  to  it.  Without  the  copper,  the  chloride 
would  give  no  reaction  after  being  a  week  old,  and  with  the  addition 
of  copper  it  was  spoiled  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.  The  sulphate 
behaved  about  the  same. 

Separation  of  the  Heavy  Hydrocarbons  from  One  Another. 

It  has  been  attempted  repeatedly  to  separate  ethylene  from 
benzene,  but  usually  in  vain.  The  separation  as  proposed  by 
Berthelot,  of  absorbing  the  ethylene  with  bromine  water  and 
afterwards  removing  the  benzene  by  means  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  is  erroneous  in  every  respect.*  The  method  of  Harbeck 
and  Lunge  t  is  correct  in  principle  but  very  tedious,  and  the 
modification  of  Pfeiflfer  J  always  gives  too  high  results.  Haber 
and  Oechelhauser,§  on  the  other  hand,  have  devised  a  method 
which  is  accurate  and  to  be  recommended. 

Principle. — In  one  portion  of  the  gas,  the  sum  of  the  ethylene 
and  benzol  is  determined  by  absorption  with  bromine  water  or 
fuming  sulphuric  acid,  while  in  a  second  portion  the  gases  are 
absorbed  in  titrated  bromine  water,  and  the  excess  of  the  latter 
is  determined  iodimetrically.  From  the  amount  of  bromine  re- 
quired the  ethylene  is  calculated: 

N 
1  c.c.  jz:  1=1.1196  c.c.  CjH^  at  0**  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure. 

As  this  analysis  is  performed  in  the  Bunte  burette,  it  will  not 
be  described  in  detail  imtil  we  have  become  acquainted  with  this 
important  form  of  apparatus.     (See  p.  722.) 

Oxygen,  0=16.    Mol.  Wt.  32. 

Density- 1.1053   (Air=l).     Weight  of  1  liter  =1.4289  gms. 
Molar  volume =22.39  1.       Critical  temperature  =  - 119°  C. 


*  Treadwell  and  Stokes,  loc.  cit, 
t  Zeltschr.  fiir  anorg.  Chem.,  XVI  (1898),  p.  2d. 

}  J.  f.  Gasbeleuchtung  and  Wasaerveraozgung,  1809,  p.  697,  and  Berichte, 
89,  p.  2700. 

(  Ibid.,  1896,  p.  804. 
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Oxygen  is  absorbed  by  water  only  to  a  slight  extent;  accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  of  L.  W.  Winkler  ♦  Otto  Pettersson,  and 
K.  Sonden^t  1  liter  of  water  at  760  mm.  pressure  absorbs  from  the 
atmosphere: 

Air.  O.  N.  -2-XlOO. 


At     0^      29.54        10.01        19.53        33.88 

'*     6*»      24.62  8.28        16.34        33.60 

it  is    "     ^'^^ 23.49         7.90        16.58        33.60 

^    , T*    13.70*» 21.30  7.14        14.16        33,51 

volumes  o.  q«o  a  oa 

.,       ,      ^ 6.84 

AbaoroejUs.-   5  09 

By  means  of  I* 5.91 

is  absorbed  with  the  to 

This  reaction  is  so  chanJ&JP^^^'^^^^^^'^^^f^^P^^^^een  in  water 

detection  of  acetylene  in  ga^^A^  at  13.7<*  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure. 

This  test  is  best  performed  by^^  combustion  may  be  effected 
Nagy  Ilosva.t  ni^n)  or  by  conductmg  a 

PreparaiionoftheReagent,---OnegrfimZ'!^^  platinum  capUlaiy 
or  sulphate)  is  placed  in  a  50-c.c.  measurlgg^^^^^^^'^."'^'^^'''^^ 
in  a  little  water.    To  the  solution  4  c.c.  of  con^^  P^*"^®  ^^  accord- 
(20-21  per  cent.  NH,)  and  3  gms.  of  hydroxylami. 
are  added,  and  the  liquid  is  shaken  until  it  beco 
when  it  is  immediately  diluted  with  water  up  to  the 

The  Test. — ^A  few  cubic  centimeters  of  the  reagent 
in  a  500-c.c.  glass-stoppered  cylinder,  and  the  gas  to  be  Y^^*"^®  ^^ 
acetylene  (illuminating-gas)  is  passed  over  it  until  the  ^®  ^^°?" 
the  reagent  becomes  pink.    The  cylinder  is  then  stoppei?^"^  ^ 
its  contents  thoroughly  shaken.    If  acetylene  is  present,  a  betf 
red  precipitate  is  immediately  formed.    Another  method  of  ma 
the  test  is  to  pass  the  gas  through  a  small  bulb-tube  contain*, 
glass-wool  moistened  with  the  reagent. 

Remark, — If  the  reagent  is  placed  under  petroleum  it  can  be 
kept  for  about  one  week,  but  if  copper  wire  is  added  to  the  solution, 
it  can  be  kept  for  a  much  longer  time,  as  L.  Pollak  has  shown. 
Such  a  solution  gave  a  distinct  reaction  after  it  had  been  kept 

** ^— ^ — . ^  I— l_M    

♦  Hempel,  Gasanalytische  Methoden  (1900),  p.  206. 
j-  Acetylene  sulphuric  acid  is  formed,  CJELfiO^ 
X  Berichte,  82  (1899),  p.  2698. 
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At  a  temperature  of  15®  C,  or  higher,  the  absorption  takes 
place  quickly;  the  oxygen  in  100  c.c.  of  air  wiD  be  absorbed  in 
three  minutes  or  less. 

At  lower  temperatures  the  absorption  takes  place  less  readily 
and  at  0**  C.  the  above  quantity  of  oxygen  cannot  be  absorbed 
completely  in  half  an  hour. 

A  pyrogallol  solution  of  the  above  concentration  will  not  evolve 
carbon  monoxide  during  the  absorption. 

2.  Phosphorus  (lAndemann). 

The  absorption  of  oxygen  by  means  of  phosphorus  takes 
place  by  simply  allowing  the  gas  containing  the  oxygen  to  remain 
over  moist  phosphorus.  The  formation  of  white  clouds  indicates 
the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  their  disappearance  shows  that 
the  absorption  is  complete.  A  temperature  of  15  to  20°  C.  is 
best  suited  for  the  absorption. 

The  oxygen  is  completely  absorbed  at  the  end  of  three  min- 
utes from  100  c.c.  of  air  at  this  temperature.  At  lower  temper- 
atures the  absorption  requires  more  time  and  at  0®  more  than  an 
hour  is  necessary. 

If  the  gas  contains  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  moist 
phosphorus  will  absorb  none  of  it  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressures.  In  this  case  the  gas  must  be  diluted  with  nitrogen  or 
hydrogen  until  a  mixture  is  obtained  containing  less  than  60 
per  cent,  oxygen,  or  the  gas  must  be  allowed  to  act  upon  the  moist 
phosphorus  under  diminished  pressure.  In  the  latter  case,  how- 
ever, the  phosphorus  easily  becomes  heated  enough  to  melt  it. 

Further,  oxygen  is  not  absorbed  by  moist  phosphorus  if  the 
gas  contains  traces  of  heavy  hydrocarbons,  ethereal  oils,  alcohol, 
or  ammonia.  According  to  Hempel*  0.04  per  cent,  of  ethylene, 
and  according  to  Haber  f  0.17  per  cent.,  suffices  to  prevent  com- 
pletely the  absorption  of  oxygen. 

*  Gasanalytische  Methoden. 

t  Experimental-Untersuchung  Ober  Zersetzungen  und  Verbrennungen 
von  Kohlenwaeserstoifen,  Habilitationschrift,  Munich,  1896. 
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3.  Chromous  Chloride, 

Consult  the  paper  by  Otto  von  der  Phordten,  Annal.  Chem. 
Phys.  228,  112. 

4.  Copper. 

The  gas  is  either  conducted  over  glowing  copper,  or  it  is  intro- 
duced into  a  Hempel  pipette  containing  rolls  of  copper  gauze  and 
an  ammoniacal  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate. 

5.  Sodium  HydrosuLphite*  Na2S204  (Franzen  f). 

An  alkaline  solution  of  sodium  hydrosulphite,  which  can  now 
be  obtained  commercially  at  a  low  price,  is  an  exceUent  absorbent 
for  oxygen.  The  reagent  may  be  prepared  for  use  in  the  Hempel 
pipette  by  dissolvinjg  50  gms.  of  the  salt  in  250  c.c.  water  and  40 
c.c.  caustic  potash  solution  (500  KOH:700H2O).  For  absorption 
in  the  Bunte  burette,  the  above  solution  is  too  concentrated;  in 
this  case  10  gms.  of  bisulphite  in  50  c.c.  water  plus  50  c.c.  of  10 
per  cent,  caustic  soda,  may  be  used. 

The  absorption  takes  place  in  accordance  with  the  equation: 

2Na2S204  H-  2H2O  +  02  =  4NaHS04. 

Sodium  hydrosulphite  has  the  advantage  over  aU  other 
absorbents  that  the  absorption  is  always  complete  at  the  end  of 
five  minutes. 

Determination    of   Absorbed    Oxygen    in    Water.    Method    of 

L.  W.  Winkler4 

Principle. — ^If  water  containing  dissolved  oxygen  be  heated  in 
a  closed  vessel  with  manganese  hydroxide,  the  latter  is  oxidized 
to  manganous  acid  according  to  the  following  equation: 

Mn(OH),+  0=H^O^ 


*  This  is  really  sodium  hyposulphite,  although  sodium  thiosuLphaUf  NajSjOj^ 
is  commonly  called  "  hjrposulphite." 
t  Berichte,  89,  2069  (1896). 
t  Berichte,  21  (1888),  p.  2843. 
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The  amount  of  d^gen  taken  up  is  determined  iodimetrically  by 
adding  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  iodide  to  the  manga- 
nous  acid  and  titrating  the  liberated  iodine^ 

H,Mn03+4HCl=MnCl2+2H20+Ca,  and  2KI+Cl,=2Ka+I,. 

Hence  1  gm.-at.  1=8  gms.  =  11195.5  c.c.  oxygen  at  0®  C.  and 
760  mm.  pressure. 

Reagents  Required. — 1.  An  approximately  4N.MnCl^  solviion 
obtained  by  dissolving  400  gms.  of  MnClj+4HjO  in  water  and 
diluting  to  1000  c.c.  The  manganese  chloride  must  be  free  from 
iron, 

2.  Sodium  Hydroxide  Solution  Containing  Potasmim  Iodide, — Oft 
account  of  the  nitrite  usually  present  in  commercial  sodiimL 
hydroxide,  the  alkali  solution  is  prepared  from  sodium  car- 
bonate and  calcium  hydroxide.  The  clear  liquid  is  siphoned  off 
and  concentrated  in  a  silver  dish  until  its  specific  gravity  is  1.35. 
In  100  c.c.  of  this  solution,  10  gms.  of  potassium  iodide  are. 
dissolved. 

A  portion  of  the  alkaline  potassium  iodide  solution  on  b^g: 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  should  not  immediately  turn, 
starch  paste  blue,  and,  furthermore,  large  amounts  of  carbonate? 
must  not  be  present. 

N 

3.  -r^  Sodium  Thiosidphate  Solution. 

Procedure. — ^A  glass-stoppered  flask  of  about  250-c.c.  capacity 
is  taken  and  its  exact  capacity  is  determined  by  weighing  it  firs! 
empty  and  then  filled  with  water  at  17.5°  C.  If  the  water  to  be* 
analyzed  is  saturated  with  air,  it  is  simply  poured  into  the  flask, 
otherwise  the  water  is  conducted  through  it  for  ten  minutes.. 
Then,  by  means  of  a  pipette  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,. 
1  c.c.  of  the  alkaline  potassium  iodide  solution  is  introduced  and 
immediately  afterwards  1  c.c.  of  the  manganese  chloride  solution. 
The  flask  is  closed,  shaken,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  precip- 
itate has  settled.  Then,  by  means  of  the  long-stemmed  pipette,, 
about  3  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  are  introduced  and 
the  contents  of  the  flask  once  more  shaken.  The  precipitate  dis- 
solves readily  with  liberation  of  iodide  and  the  latter  is  titrated 
with  sodium  thiosulphate  in  the  usual  way. 
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Remark, — ^The  results  obtained  by  this  method  agree  closely 
with  those  obtained  by  boiling  the  water  as  described  on  p.  676. 

Carbon  Monoxide,  CO.     Mol.  Wt.  28. 

Density  =  0.96702   (Air=l).     Weight  of  1  liter  1.0252  gma. 
Molar  Volume  =  22.397  liters.     Critical  temperature  =  - 136°  C. 

Preparation. — Some  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  heated  in  a 
fractionating  flask  to  a  temperature  of  140°  to  160°  C.  upon  an  oil 
bath,  and  formic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.2)  is  allowed  to  drop  into  it: 

HC00H  =  H20+C0. 

In  order  to  free  the  escaping  gas  from  water  and  acid  vapors,  it  is 
conducted  first  through  a  Liebig  condenser,  which  leads  to  an 
«mpty  flask  to  receive  the  condensed  water,  and  from  thence  into 
a  concentrated  caustic  potash  solution. 

This  method  *  yields  about  60  liters  of  carbon  monoxide  in 
half  an  hour,  using  about  500  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
The  method  of  Wade  and  Panting,  f  according  to  which  very  pure 
<;arbon  monoxide  can  be  prepared  by  allowing  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  to  drop  upon  potassium  cyanide,  is  not,  according 
to  AUner,  a  suitable  process  for  preparing  large  quantities  of  the 
gas;  because  considerable  potassium  cyanide  becomes  enveloped 
in  pyrosulphuric  acid  during  the  reaction,  so  that  there  is  con- 
siderable danger  involved  in  working  with  the  residues. 

By  the  action  of  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  upon  oxalic 
acid,  it  is  very  easy  to  prepare  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  carbon 
monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide;  on  account  of  the  large  amount 
of  the  latter,  however,  this  method  is  less  satisfactory  than  th&t 
of  Allner. 

The  gas  is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  water;  according  to 
Bunsen  1  volume  of  water  absorbs  at 

5.8°  C 0.028636  c.c.  CO 

22.0°  C 0.022007    "     " 

or,  in  general,  the  amount  dissolved  is 

a  =  0.032874  -  0.00081632  •  t  -f-  0.000016421  •  fi, 

*  W.  Allner,  Inorg.  Dissert.  Karlsruhe,  1906. 
t  J.  Chem.  Soc.,  73,  255. 
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In  alcohol  the  gas  is  about  ten  times  more  soluble  than  it 
is  in  water. 

Its  detennination  is  effected  either  by  absorption  or  by  com- 
bustion. 

AhBorbetfds, — Ammoniacal  CwprovA  Chloride,  200  gms.  of  com- 
mercial cuprous  chloride  are  shaken  in  a  closed  flask  with  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  chloride  (250  gms.  in  750  c.c.  water),  and  to 
every  three  volume  of  this  mixture  1  vol.  of  ammonia,  specific 
gravity  0.91,  is  added.  In  order  that  the  solution  may  remain 
active,  a  spiral  of  copper  wire  is  introduced  into  the  flask  long 
enough  to  reach  from  the  bottom  up  to  the  stopper. 

1  c.c.  of  this  solution  will  absorb  16  c.c.  of  carbon  monoxide. 

Formerly  it  was  the  almost  universal  custom  to  absorb  this 
gas  by  means  of  a  hydrochloric  add  solution  of  cuprous  chloride, 
but  to-day  this  is  not  done  on  account  of  the  following  reasons. 
The  absorption  of  carbon  monoxide  by  means  of  cuprous  chloride 
takes  place  according  to  the. following  equation: 

CU2CI2 + 2CO?±Cu2Cl2.2CO.* 

The  compound  CU2CI2.2CO  is  extremely  unstable  and  can  only 
be  formed  when  there  is  a  certain  pressure  exerted  by  the  carbon 
monoxide,  so  that  when  the  acid  solution  is  used  the  absorption  will 
never  be  quantitative.  Further,  if  a  gas  free  from  carbon  monoxide 
(nitrogen  or  hydrogen)  is  shaken  with  such  a  solution  after  it  has 
been  used  several  times,  a  part  of  the  CU2CI2.2CO  in  solution  will 
be  decomposed  according  to  the  above  equation  in  the  direction 
of  right  to  left,  until  the  partial  pressure  of  the  carbon  monoxide 
set  free  is  sufficient  to  restore  equilibrium.  Consequently  the 
volume  of  the  gas  will  appear  greater  after  it  has  been  treated 
with  the  cuprous  chloride  solution  than  it  was  originally. 

When  an  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride  solution  is  employed, 
the  absorption  of  the  carbon  monoxide  is  almost  quantitative,  but 
after  such  a  solution  has  been  used  repeatedly  it  will  readily  give 
up  some  of  the  gas,  although  not  so  readily  as  is  the  case  of  the 
solution  of  cupious  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  calcium  chlo- 

*  The  compound  has  been  isolated  in  the  solid  state,  according  to  W.  A. 
Jones  (Am.  Chem.  J.,  22,  287)  its  formula  is  CuCl2-2C0.4H20,  but  according 
to  the  experiments  of  C.  v.  Girsewald  in  the  author's  laboratory,  the  formula 
isCuaCl2«2CO-2H,0. 
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ride.*  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Dreh- 
schmidt,  and  first  absorb  the  greater  part  of  the  gas  by  means  of 
an  old  solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  afterwards  removing  the  last 
traces  by  means  of  a  freshly-prepared  solution,  or  one  which  has 
been  used  but  a  few  times. 

Besides  carbon  monoxide,  the  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride 
solution  will  absorb  acetylene,  ethylene,  etc.,  so  that  these  gases 
must  be  removed  previously  by  means  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  or 
bromine  water. 

By  long  shaking  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  (specific  gravity 
1.5),  carbon  monoxide  is  completely  oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide, 
and  the  latter  can  be  removed  by  treatment  with  potassium 
hydroxide  solution.t 

Detenmnation  of  Carbon  Monoxide  by  Combustion  with 

Air  or  Oxygen. 

The  foUowing  reaction  shows  how  carbon  monoxide  may  be 
determined  by  combustion: 

CO  +  O  =  00,. 

2  vols.      1  vol.       2  rob. 

From  the  reaction  we  can  make  the  following  deductions: 

1.  The  difference  in  the  volume  of  the  gas  mixture  before  and 
after  the  combustion  is  for  2  vols.  CO;  3—2=1  and  for  1  voL 
CO  =  i.  This  difference  is  designated  as  the  contraction.  The 
contraction  caused  by  the  combustion  of  carbon  monoxide  is,  there^ 
fore,  equal  to  half  the  original  volum£  of  CO. 

2.  The  volume  of  the  carbon  dioxide  formed  is  equal  to  the  volume 
of  the  carbon  monoxide  originally  present,  [f,  then,  the  C€irbon 
dioxide  is  determined  by  absorption  with  caustic  potash,  the 
volume  of  the  carbon  monoxide  is  at  once  obtained,  provided  no 
other  combustible  gas  containing  carbon  is  present  at  the  same 
time. 


*  Cuprous  chloride  is  soluble  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  calcium  chl<K 
ride.     1  c.c.  of  this  solution  absorbs  12  to  15  c.c.  of  CO. 
t  Treadwell  and  Stokes,  Berichte,  21,  p.  3131. 
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3.  For  the  combustion  of  2  vols,  of  CO,  1  vol.  of  oxygen  is  neces- 
BUy,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed  ia  equal  to 
half  the  volume  of  the  carbon  monoxide. 

M^hods  of  Effecting  the  Combustion. 

The  combustion  of  the  carbon  monoxide  can  be  carried  out  in 
aeveral  different  ways: 

1.  By  explo^on. 

2.  By  conducting  the  gas  over  glowing  palladium  or  platinum. 

3.  By  conducting  the  gas  over  copper  oxide. 

1.   Combu^ion    by    ExfAoaion.  —  The   gas    b    mixed    with    a 
sufficient   amount    of    air   in    a    measuring   vessel,    such    as    is 
shown   in   Fig.   94,   and   the  latter  is  connected   by  means  of 
the   capillary   E   with    the   Hempel's   exploaon   pipette   shown 
in  Fig.  95.     The  gas  is  completely  driven  over  into  the  latter 
so    that    the    capillary   is   entirely 
filled  with  mercury,  the  stop-oocks 
of  the  capillary  and  of  the  expio- 
sion  pipette  are  both  closed,  and 
an  electric  spark  is  made  to  pass  be- 
tween the  two  platinum  points  which 
are  fiised  into  the  glass  walls  of  the 
I  pipette;     this   immediately    causes 
an  explosion  to  take  place.     After- 
wards the  ges  is  once  more  driven 
back   into   the  meaauriog   burette, 
and   its   volume  agun  determined.    The   difference  in  volume 
before  and  after  the  explosion  represents  the  contraction. 

This  most  excellent  method  can  in  some  cases  lead  to  erroneous 
results.  In  practice,  it  is  almost  always  a  question  of  determining 
the  amount  of  combustible  gas  in  a  mixture  containing  nitrogen 
obtuned  after  treatment  with  the  different  absorbents.  If  the 
amount  of  combustible  gas  present  is  too  small  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  non-combustible  gas,  there  will  be  no  combustion  what- 
soever; while  on  the  other  hand,  if  this  relation  is  too  lai^,  a  part 
of  the  nitrogen  will  be  burnt  to  nitric  acid  (hydrogen  is  usually 
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present).  According  to  Bunsen,  the  combustion  is  complete  when 
30  parts  of  combustible  gas  are  present  for  each  100  parts  of  non- 
combustible  gas.  Consequently,  if  the  explosion  method  is  to  be 
used  for  the  analysis,  the  approximate  composition  of  the  gas  must 
be  known. 

2.  Combustion  by  Conducting  the  Oas  over  Glowing  Palladium. — 
This  is  the  most  certain  of  all  methods  for  effecting  the  com- 
bustion, because  it  is  entirely  independent  of  the  proportion 
of  combustible  gas  present,*  and  there  is  no  danger  of  any  of  the 
nitrogen  being  oxidized.  The  combustion  is  best  effected,  as 
proposed  by  Drehschmidt,  by  passing  the  gas  through  a  thick- 
walled  platiniun  capillary  tube  containing  three  palladium  wires. 
The  platinum  capillary  (Fig.  94,  V)  is  placed  between  the  gas 
burette  and  the  Drehschmidt  pipette  S  (Fig.  94),  and  it  is  heated 
by  means  of  the  non-luminous  flame  of  a  Teclu  burner.  The 
gas  is  repeatedly  passed  through  the  glowing  capillary  until  there 
is  no  further  diminution  in  volume,  showing  the  combustion  to 
be  complete.  There  is  no  danger  to  be  feared  from  explosions 
even  when  pure  detonating  gas  is  passed  through  the  platinimi 
tube,  and  by  this  method  CO,  H,  and  CH^  are  completely  oxidized. 
In  the  analysis  of  gases  containing  only  small  amounts  of  the 
above  gases  (e.g.  exhaust  gases  from  gas-motors)  the  so-called 
fractional  combustion  is  employed.  By  this  means  either  hydrogen 
and  carbon  monoxide  are  oxidized  while  methane  is  not,  or  car- 
bon monoxide  is  alone  burned. 

Fractional  Combustion.  —  If,  according  to  Haber,t  an  abso- 
lutely dry  gas  mixture,  consisting  of  considerable  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  with  little  carbon  monoxide,  hydrogen,  and 
n:ethane,  is  slowly  conducted  (at  the  rate  of  about  700- 
800  c.c.  per  hour)  through  a  glass  U  tube  3  mm.  in  diam- 
eter which  contains  a  palladium  wire  55  cm.  long,  folded  into 
three  lengths  of  about  18  cm.,  then  if  the  temperature  of  boiling 
sulphur  is  maintained,  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide  will 
be  completely  burned,  while  methane  will  escape  from  the  tube 


*  It  18  only  necessary  to  make  sure  that  a  large  excess  of  oxygen  is  pre^^^ 
ent  (cf.  Hempel,  Zeitschr.  f.  anorg.  Chem.,  XXXI  (1902),  p.  447. 
t  I«oc.  cit. 
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in  an  unchanged  eondition.  By  eonnecting  the  U  tube  with  a 
weighed  calcium  chloride  tube  and  then  with  two  weighed  soda- 
lime  tubes  (see  p.  342)  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  former 
will  show  the  amount  of  water  formed  from  the  hydrogen,  and 
the  gain  in  weight  shown  by  the  soda-lime  tubes  corresponds  to 
the  amoimt  of  carbon  dioxide  formed  from  the  carbon  monoxide. 
If,  after  passing  through  the  soda-lime  tubes,  the  gas  is  passed 
through  a  combustion-tube  filled  with  platinized  asbestos,  or 
copper  oxide,  which  is  heated  to  a  dark-red  heat,  the  methane 
is  quantitatively  burned  to  water  and  carbon  dioxide;  the  former 
is  absorbed  in  a  calcium  chloride  tube  and  the  latter  in  two  8oda> 
lime  tubes,  all  three  tubes  being  weighed  before  the  gas  is  passed 
through  them.  In  this  way  a  check  is  obtained  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  determination,  for  the  proportion  of  carbon  to  hydrogen 
found  should  be  1:4. 

The  combustion  of  carbon  monoxide  alone  from  a  mixture 
of  this  gas  with  hydrogen,  methane,  and  air  can  be  effected  satis- 
factorily as  follows: 

After  the  gas  has  been  freed  from  CO,,  unsaturated  hydrocarbons, 
and  aqueous  vapor,  it  is  conducted  through  a  U  tube  *  containing 
60-70  gms.  of  pure  iodine  pentoxide  t  heated  to  16ff*  C;  by  this 
means  the  carbon  monoxide  is  alone  oxidized  with  liberation  of 
iodine  according  to  the  equation 

I,0,-l-500-5CO,+Ij.t 

If  the  gas  is  now  conducted  through  two  P41igot  tubes  containing 

potassium  iodide  solution,  the  iodine  will  be  absorbed  and  can 

N 
be  titrated  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  with  -r^  sodium  thiosulphate 

solution. 

N 
1  c.c.  -^  Na,S,0,  solution  corresponds  to  5.6  c.c,  CO,  measured 

under  standard  conditions. 


*  The  U  tube  is  heated  in  a  small  paraffin  bath. 

t  Iodine  pentoxide  is  prepared  by  heating  iodic  acid  in  a  cunwit  of  dry 
air  at  180**  until  the  water  is  completely  removed. 

%  Nicloux,  Compt.  rend.,  126,  p.  746,  and  Kinnicutt,  Joum.  of  the  Ahl 
Chem.  Soc.,  XXII,  p.  14. 
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IS,  after  the  carbon  dioxide  and  water  have  onoe  more  been 
lemoved  from  the  gas,  it  is  passed  thiou^  a  combustion-tube 
half  filled  with  copper  oxide  and  half  with  platinised  asbestos, 
both  heated  to  daik  redness,  the  hydrogen  and  metiiane  will 
be  completely  burned  to  water  and  caibon  dioxide,  which 
can  be  absorbed  and  wdghed  as  before.  From  the  amounts  of 
each,  the  hydrogen  and  methane  present  in  the  gaa  can  be  caleiH 
lated. 


Qtudtiative  Detection  of  Traces  of  Carbon  Monoxide  in  the  Air, 

If  blood  be  diluted  with  water  until  the  solution  shows  only  a 
slight  red  color,  it  will  give  a  characteristic  absorption  spectrum; 
two  dark  absorption  bands  appear  between  the  D  and  E  lines. 
If  to  this  dilute  blood  solution  a  few  drops  of  a  concentrated 
freshly-prepared  ammonium  sulphide  are  added,  the  dark  bands 
disappear,  and  instead  a  single  broad  band  will  appear  at  a  place 
between  the  positions  of  the  previous  bands.  Blood  containing 
carbon  monoxide  behaves  quite  differently.  When  the  latter  gas  is 
present,  the  blood  takes  on  a  rose  color  and  the  solution  gives 
almost  the  same  absorption  spectrum  as  pure  blood  (the  bands 
shift  slightly  toward  the  violet)  but  in  this  case  the  two  bands 
do  not  disappear  on  the  addition  of  ammonium  sidphide. 

To  detect  traces  of  carbon  monoxide  in  the  air,  Vogel  directs 
that  a  100-c.c.  bottle,  filled  with  water,  be  emptied  in  the  room 
containing  the  gas,  and  that  2  to  3  c.c.  of  blood,  highly  diluted 
with  water,  &nd  showing  only  a  very  faint  red  color  (although 
still  giving  the  blood  spectrum  in  a  column  as  thick  as  a  test-tube) 
be  poured  into  the  bottle  and  shaken  for  some  minutes.  To  the 
solution  a  few  drops  of  ammonium  sulphide  solution  are  added 
and  the  liquid  is  examined  by  means  of  the  spectroscope.  If 
the  two  bands  are  now  visible,  carbon  monoxide  is  present.  Ao» 
cording  to  Vogel  as  little  as  0.25  per  cent,  of  CO  can  be  detected 
in  this  way. 

Hempel  has  improved  this  method  to  a  marked  degree.  He 
found  that  it  was  not  possible  to  completely  remove  small 
amounts  of  carbon  monoxide  by  shaking  with  the  dilute  solution 
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of  blood,  and  furthermore  concentrated  blood  solutions  could  not 
be  used  because  they  foam  so  much.  By  using  a  living  animal,  its 
lungs  furnish  a  better  means  of  absorption,  for  the  gas  then 
comes  in  contact  with  undiluted  blood.  A  mouse  is  placed 
between  two  funnels  which  are  joined  together  by  means  of  a 
broad  band  of  thin  rubber  and  the  ga^  to  be  tested  is  passed 
through  the  funnels  at  a  speed  of  ten  liters  per  hour.  At  the 
end  of  two  or  three  hours  the  mouse  is  killed  by  immersing 
the  funnels  in  watec  and  a  few  drops  of  its  blood  are  taken  from 
the  r^ion  near  the  heart.  In  this  way  Hempel  was  able  to  detect 
with  certainty  as  little  as  0.032  per  cent.  CO.  With  such  small 
amounts  of  CO  the  live  mouse  showed  no  symptoms  of  poisonini^; 
this  was  first  apparent  when  0.06  per  cent,  of  the  gas  was 
present.  In  the  latter  case  after  half  an  hour  the  mouse  breathed 
with  difficulty  and  lay  exhausted  on  its  side. 

Potain  and  Drouin  detect  small  amounts  of  carbon  monoxide 
by  passing  the  gas  through  a  dilute  solution  of  palladous  chloride, 
when  metallic  palladium  is  precipitated: 


PdCI,+C0+H,0=2Ha+C0, 


The  solution  is  decolorized,  or  turns  a  pale  gray,  when  large 
amounts  of  CO  are  present,  but  appears  a  light  yellow  in  color 
when  only  traces  are  present. 

In  order  to  estimate  better  the  decrease  in  color,  Potain  and 
Drouin  filter  off  the  deposited  palladium  and  compare  the  color 
of  the  filtrate. 

For  the  detection  of  small  amounts  of  carbon  monoxide,  C. 
Winkler  recommends  a  method  which,  as  the  author  has  found, 
will  often  lead  to  error.  According  to  Winkler,  the  gas  to  be  tested 
is  conducted  through  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  chloride,  afterwards  diluting  with  four  to  five 
times  as  much  water,  causing  the  precipitation  of  snow-white 
cuprous  chloride.  If  this  turbid  solution  is  treated  with  a  drop 
of  sodium  palladous  chloride,  a  black  precipitate  of  metallic 
palladium  is  obtained.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  palladium 
is  often  precipitated  even  in  the  absence  of  a  trace  of  carbon 
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monoxide;  for  cuprous  chloride  iteelf  will  readily  reduce  salts  of 
palladium. 

It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  at  a  definite  concentration 
the  reduction  of  the  palladous  chloride  is  only  effected  by  means 
of  carbon  monoxide,  but  it  is  difficult  to  always  obtain  the  right 
conditions,  and  herein  lies  the  inaccuracy  of  the  method.  If  the 
solution  be  too  concentrated  with  respect  to  sodium  chloride,  even 
large  amounts  of  carbon  monoxide  will  fail  to  precipitate  a  trace 
of  palladium,  because  in  that  case  the  solution  contains  not 
only  copper  but  also  palladium  in  the  form  of  complex  sodium 
salts: 

[CujQJNa,  and  [PdQJNa,. 

The  sodiiun  palladous  chloride  is  not  reduced  by  carbon  mon« 
oxide  and  there  is  even  less  likeUhood  of  the  two  sodium  salts  acting 
upon  one  another.  If  the  solution  be  diluted  with  water,  both 
salts  break  down  according  to  the  equations 

[CuaClJNa,  ^  2NaCl+Cu,Cly 
IPdClJ  Na,4=±  2NaCl+ PdCl„ 

and  only  when  the  palladium  is  in  the  ionic  condition  is  it  capable 
of  entering  into  the  reaction.  The  fact  that  the  reduction  of  the 
palladous  chloride  is  effected  by  means  of  CO  at  a  concentration 
at  which  Cu^Cl,  is  incapable  of  causing  any  reduction  is  easy  to 
understand,  for  the  gas,  CO,  comes  in  contact  more  readily  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  palladium  ions  than  does  the  difficultly  soluble 
cuprous  chloride. 

Hydrogen,  H.    Mol.  Wt.  2.016. 

Density  =  0.06960  (Air=l).     Weight  of  1  liter =0.089978  gms. 
Molar  volume  =  22.405  1.       Critical  temperature  =- 238^  C. 

Hydrogen  is  practically  insoluble  in  water.  The  usual  way  for  de- 
termining this  gas  by  absorption  is  by  means  of  metallic  palladium,^ 

*  The  absorption  can  also  be  accomplished  very  satisfactorily  by  means 
of  a  one-per  cent,  solution  of  palladous  chloride.  Campbell  and  Hart,  Am. 
Chem.  J.,  18,  294.— [Translator.] 
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but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  determined  by  combustion  with 
oxygen  and  observing  the  contraction: 

H,     +     O     =     HjO 

2  volt.  1  vol.  0  vol. 

It  is  evident  that  by  the  combustion  of  two  volumes  of  hydro- 
gen, three  volumes  of  gas  will  disappear  (the  water  formed  occupies 
a  negligible  volume).  The  contraction,  therefore,  is  equal  to  f  the 
volume  of  the  hydrogen  consumed.  If  the  contraction  is  denoted 
by  Vc  and  the  volume  of  the  hydrogen  by  Tjy,  then 

and  consequently 

In  many  cases  the  weight  of  the  water  formed  is  determined 

by  absorbing  the  latter  in  weighed  calcium  chloride  tubes,  and 

from  the  gain  in  weight  the  volume  of  hydrogen  is  computed  as 

follows: 

18.02: 22,405  =  p:x, 

22  405  I 

X  =    Q  ^    X  p  =»  1243.6  X  p  c.c.  hydrogen  under  standard  conditions. 

Combustion  of  Hydrogen,  according  to  CL  Winkler. 

The  following  method  is  employed  frequently  in  technical 
analyses  for  the  separation  of  hydrogen  from  methane. 

A  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  air  is  conducted  over  gently*ignited 
palladiiun-asbestos,  by  which  means  the  hydrogen  is  quantita- 
tively burned  to  water  and  the  methane  is  not  affected.  Fig.  9^ 
represents  the  apparatus  required.  A  is  the  eudiometer  and  ia 
connected  by  means  of  the  capillary  E,  in  which  is  found  a  short 
fibre  of  palladium-asbestos,  with  a  Hempel  pipette  filled  with  water» 

The  capillary,  £,  is  heated  by  means  of  the  small  flame  F,  at 
the  place  where  the  palladium-asbestos  rests,  to  a  temperature  of 
about  300  to  400®,  but*  not  hot  enough  to  soften  the  glass.  After 
the  gas,  which  is  mixed  with  air,'*'  has  been  passed  back  and  forth 

*  If  oxygen  is  used  instead  of  air,  some  of  the  methane  is  sure  to  be 
oxidised.    Cf.  O.  Brunck,  Zeit.  f.  angew.  Chem.,  1903,  p.  195. 
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through  the  capillary  three  times,  the  «>inbustion  ia  complete.  If 
the  above-Bpeciiied  temperature  is  not  exceeded,  no  trace  of  metb- 
ane  will  be  burned  and  the  hydrogen  deteimination  will  be  acco 
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fate.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  r^ulate  this  temper&tuiQ  closely 
enough  to  prevent  the  combustion  of  some  methane  unless,  as 
recommended  by  Haber,  the  tube  is  heated  by  means  of  sulphur 
vapor;  the  results  are  usually  from  0.5  to  1  per  cent,  too  lugh. 

Preparalion  of  PaUadium-asbeslos. — Three  gms.  of  sodium 
palladous  chloride  are  diaaolved  in  as  little  water  as  poesible, 
3  c.c.  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  sodium  formate  are  added 
and  enough  sodium  carbonate  solution  to  make  the  solution 
alkaline.  Then  about  1  gm.  of  soft,  long-fibred  asbestos  is 
added,  which  sucks  up  the  whole  of  the  liquid,  and  the 
mixture  is  dried  on  the  water  bath;  by  this  means  finely- 
divided  palladium  is  deposited  uniformly  through  the  asbestos: 

Na,PdCl, + HCOONa = 3NaCl + HCl + C0,+  PA 
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The  hydrochloric  acid  formed  by  the  above  reaction  is  neutral- 
ized  by  the  sodium  carbonate.  In  acid  solutions  formic  acid 
hardly  reduces  palladous  chloride  at  all. 

After  the  asbestos  has  thoroughly  dried,  the  mass  is  softened 
with  hot  water,  placed  in  a  funnel  and  washed  with  hot  water 
imtil  the  soluble  salt  is  completely  removed.  It  is  then  dried 
once  more  and  preserved  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

The  palladium-asbestos  fibre  is  introduced  into  the  capillary 
tube  as  follows:  The  fibre  is  rolled  between  the  fingers  to  a  little 
round  wad,  the  latter  is  placed  in  the  opening  of  the  unbent  capil- 
lary tubing  and  by  gentle  tapping  upon  the  table  it  is  made  to  pass 
along  to  the  centre  of  the  tube.  The  latter  is  then  bent  as  shown 
in  the  figure. 

Remark, — Inasmuch  as  the  palladium*asbestos  is  likely  to 
become  shoved  into  the  capillary,  it  is  perhaps  more  satisfactory 
to  use  instead  a  palladium  wire  which  is  wound  into  a  spiral.* 


Methane,  CH4.     Mol.  Wt.  16.03. 

Density  =  0.55297  (Air=l).     Weight  of  1  liter =0.7 1488  gms. 
Molar  volume  =  22.43  1.     Critical  temperature  =  —  82°  C. 

Preparation. — Methane  is  conveniently  prepared  by  a  process 
analogous  to  that  used  in  making  ethylene  f  (cf .  p.  680) .  A 
mixture  of  equal  parts  methyl  iodide  and  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0.805)  is 
allowed  to  act  upon  a  zinc-copper  couple  which  has  been  washed 
with  alcohol. 

2CH3I  -h  2Zn  -f  2H0H  =  Zniz  +  Zn(OH)  2  -f  2CH4. 
The  zinc-copper  couple  is  obtained  by  pouring  a  2  per  cent. 


*  Private  communication  from  Dr.  Leutold  of  Hamburg, 
t  Gladstone  and  Tribe,  J.  Chem.  Soc.,  45,  154. 
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copper  sulphate  solution  four  times  over  granulated  ssinci  then 
washing  with  water,  and  finally  with  alcohol. 

By  allowing  the  mixture  of  methyl  iodide  and  alcohol  to  drop 
upon  the  copper-coated  zinc,  a  steady  stream  of  methane  is 
obtained  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  gas  is  purified  by 
shaking  it  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  with  caustic 
potash  solution.  It  then  contains  nearly  99  per  cent  of  CH4  and 
aMut  1  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

Methane,  also  called  marsh-gas  or  fire  damp,  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  According  to  Bunsen,  1  volume  of  water  absorb? 
at  0®  C.  only  0.05  volume  of  methane,  or  in  general: 

a = 0.05449  -  0.001 1807  •  t + 0.000010278  •  t\ 

In  alcohol,  the  gas  is  about  ten  times  as  soluble  as  it  is  in  water* 
Inasmuch  as  no  satisfactory  absorbent  for  methane  is  known, 
it  is  always  determined  by  combustion. 

From  the  equation  representing  the  combustion, 

CH4+20j=CO,+2HA 

2  Tol«.+4  ToU.      2  vols.     0  TOl. 

we  can  make  the  following  deductions: 

1.  Contraction. — The  contraction  caused  by  the  combustion 
of  methane  is  equal  to  twice  its  original  volume. 

2.  Carbon  Dioxide, — By  the  combustion  of  methanp  an  equal 
volume  of  carbon  dioxide  is  produced. 

3.  Oxygen  Consumed. — For  the  combustion  of  one  volume  of 
methane  two  volumes  of  oxygen  are  necessary. 
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Ahaltsis  of  Illumihating  afd  Producer  Gases. 

The  analysis  of  all  such  gases  is  best  performed  either  by  the 
method  of  Hempel*  or  that  of  Drehschmidt.f 


Hempel*&  Method. 

Hempel's  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  94,  p .  678.  It  consists  of  a 
eudiometer,  TF,  divided  into  \  c.c.  and  connected  by  means 
■of  rubber  tubing  with  the  levelling-bulb  K,  The  eudiometer  is 
also  connected  with  the  compensation-tube  D  and  the  latter  is 
•connected  with  a  manometer  C;  both  the  tubes  W  and  D  are  sur- 
Tounded  by  a  cylinder  containing  water. 

Calibration  of  the  ApparcUus. — ^First  of  all  the  manometer-tube  is 
£lled  with  mercury  by  raising  the  levelling-bulb  K  with  the  stop- 
cock p  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  94,  so  that  there  is  an  open 
connection  between  W  and  c;  the  mercury  is  allowed  to  pass  over 
into  C  until  the  mark  mm  is  reached.  The  volume  of  the  ma- 
nometer-tube from  the  mark  m  to  the  point  a  (Fig.  94)  is  now 
•determined  as  follows: 

By  carefully  lowering  the  bulb  K  the  mercury  is  drawn  over 
into  C  exactly  to  the  point  a  when  the  stop-cock  p  is  closed.  A 
little  air  is  allowed  to  enter  into  the  eudiometer  through  the  right- 
hand  capillary  tube  above  p  (the  tube  E  should  be  withdrawn  as 
in  Fig.  97),  the  levelling-bulb  K  is  placed  upon  a  solid  support  at 
about  the  same  height  as  the  mercury  in  TT,  and  with  the  stop- 
eock  p  still  open  the  position  of  the  mercury  in  TF  is  read.  The 
-stop-cock  is  closed,  K  is  raised  a  little  and  p  is  turned  to  the 
position  shown  in  Fig.  94.  By  raising  K  still  higher,  the  air 
is  driven  over  into  the  manometer-tube  C  until  the  mercury  has 
-exactly  reached  the  mark  m,  when  the  stop-cock  A  (Fig.  94)  is 
closed.  The  exact  position  of  the  mercury  is  then  adjusted  by 
turning  the  stop-cock  p  one  way  or  the  other,  and  the  position 
of  the  mercury  in  W  is  once  more  read.    The  difference  between  the 

*  GaaanalytiBche  Methoden  (1900),  p.  48  £F. 
t  Berichte,  21,  p.  3242  (1888). 
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two  readings  represents  the  volume  of  the  tube  between  the  maika 
m  and  a,  an  amount  which  must  be  added  to  all  subeequenl 
readings. 

A  drop  of  water  is  now  introduced  at  c,  by  meana  of  a  fint 


ria.97. 

pipette,  into  the  compensation-tube  D  and  the  end  of  the  tube  e 
is  either  fused  together,  or  closed  with  a  cork  stopper  and  made 
tur-tight  with  sealing  wax. 

Procedure  for  the  AntUyais. — If  the  analysis  is  to  be  carried 
out  on  the  spot,  a  large  sample  of  the  gas  is  collected  in  a  Dreh- 
schmidt  pipette  {Fig.  94,  S).  To  accomplish  this  the  capillary 
tube  E'  is  ccKinected  by  means  of  rubber  tubing  with  the  source 
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of  the  gas,  and  the  stop-cock  M  is  turned  so  that  tne  tube 
E'  is  in  connection  with  the  bulb  of  the  pipette,  the  levelling-bulb 
being  in  a  low  position  and  the  stop-cock  8  left  open.  The  pipette 
is  entirely  filled  with  the  gas,  then  the  stop-cock  M  is  turned 
so  that  it  communicates  with  the  outer  air,  and  the  gas  is  com- 
pletely expelled  from  the  pipette.  The  gas  is  in  this  way  drawn 
in  and  out  of  the  pipette  at  least  three  times  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  all  foreign  gas  (air)  is  removed  from  the  rubber  tubing.  The 
sample  of  gas  is  then  taken  and  the  two  stop-cocks  M  and  s  are 
closed. 

In  order  to  bring  the  gas  to  be  tested  from  the  Drehschmidt 
pipette  into  the  eudiometer,  the  two  instruments  are  connected 
by  means  of  the  capillary  E'  (imagine  the  capillary  E  in  Fig.  94 
to  be  replaced  by  E')  and  the  rubber  connections  are  firmly 
wired  to  the  glass.  The  stop-cock  M  is  turned  to  the  posi- 
tion shown  in  Fig.  94,  the  levelling-bulb  K  is  raised  (after 
previously  causing  the  mercury  in  the  manometer-tube  to  reach 
to  the  point  a)  and  the  burette  is  entirely  filled  with  mercury 
until  the  latter  b^ins  to  flow  from  out  of  the  tip  of  the  key  at 
Af,  when  the  cocks  A  and  p  are  closed.  The  cock  M  is  then 
turned  so  that  the  pipette  S  and  the  burette  W  are  in  con- 
nection, K'  is  raised,  8  opened,  K  lowered,  and  both  p  and  A  are 
opened. 

After  about  40  c.c.  of  the  gas  have  passed  over  into  the 
eudiometer,  the  cocks  A  and  M  are  closed,  the  key  of  the  stop- 
cock M  (which  must  be  entirely  filled  with  mercury)  is  dipped 
into  a  beaker  containing  mercury,  and  the  gas  in  the  capillary  is 
sucked  into  W  by  lowering  K  and  opening  A  and  p.  As  soon  as 
the  capillary  E  is  entirely  filled  with  mercury.  A,  p  and  finally  M 
are  closed. 

The  volume  of  the  gas  in  W  is  now  determined  as  follows: 
A  is  opened  and  K  raised  so  that  the  mercury  in  the  bulb  is  a 
little  higher  than  it  is  in  W,  After  this  p  is  opened  and 
the  gas  is  driven  over  towards  C  until  the  mercury  in  both 
arms  of  the  manometer-tube  is  at  about  the  same  height, 
when  A  is  immediately  closed.  The  last  fine  adjustment  of  the 
mercury  levels  within  the  tubes  is  made  by  closing  or  opening 
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the  8ciew-cock  Q;*  the  volume  is  now  read,  and  to  the  readiii|^ 
the  oorrectbn  ooiresponding  to  the  vohime  betweea  the  nuaks 
M  and  a  is  added. 

From  this  point  begins  the  analysis. 

I.  Detennination  of  Carbon  IMozide. 

With  the  stop-cock  p  closed,  the  cock  M  is  turned  as 
shown  in  Fig.  94,  the  Drehschmidt  pipette  is  removed  and 
replaced  by  a  second,  clean  pipette  completely  filled  with 
mercury.  On  connecting  the  stop-cock  M  with  the  rubber 
connector  of  the  capillary  E',  it  should  be  in  the  position 
shown  in  the  drawing.  By  this  means  the  mercury  in  the 
rubber  tubing  can  flow  out  through  the  key.  After  wiring 
the  rubber  tightly  to  the  glass,  from  3  to  5  c.c.  of  caustic 
potash  solution  (1:2)  are  introduced  through  the  key  into  the 
pipette  M  and  the  alkali  in  the  capillary  is  washed  out  with 
about  2  c.c.  of  distilled  water  and  then  with  a  little  mercury; 
after  this  the  gas  itself  is  driven  over  into  the  pipette.  When 
the  mercury  has  filled  the  whole  capillary,  both  to  the  right  and 
left  of  M,  then  A,  p,  and  M  are  closed.  The  bulb  K^  is  raised  so 
that  extra  pressure  is  placed  upon  the  gas  in  the  pipette  and  s  is 
closed.  The  pipette  is  now  gently  shaken  for  three  minutes  with- 
out disconnecting  it  from  the  eudiometer,  after  which  the  gas  is 
returned  to  W  as  follows:  M ,  p,  and  A  are  opened,  K  is  lowered,  K' 
raised,  and  s  opened.  When  almost  all  of  the  gas  has  been  driven 
out  of  the  pipette,  Af,  p,  A,  and  Q  are  closed,  the  levelling-bulb 
is  placed  on  the  table  below,  and  K'  is  placed  upon  the  support 
(missing  from  Fig.  94,  but  showTi  in  Fig.  98)  upon  which  the  pi- 
pette itself  rests.  MfPfA^  and  «  are  now  opened  and  Q  screwed  up 
a  little  so  that  the  gas  is  very  slowly  sucked  into  the  burette. 
As  soon  as  the  caustic  potash  solution  has  reached  M  the  latter 
is  closed.  The  gas  remaining  in  the  capillary  to  the  left  of 
M  is  now  removed  by  sucking  mercury  through  the  key  of  M 
into  W,    Finally  the  volume  of  the  unabsorbed  gas  is  read  in  the 

*  The  reading  is  best  made  with  the  help  of  a  small  telescope,  the  ocular 
of  which  is  provided  with  cross-hairs.  For  this  purpose  the  telescope  con* 
Dected  with  a  Bimsen  spectroscope  is  suitable. 
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same  way  as  before.    The  difference  between  the  two  readings 
represents  the  amount  of  CO^. 

2.  Determination  of  the  Heavy  Hydrocarbons. 

The  pipette  containing  the  caustic  potash  solution  is  removed 
and  replaced  by  another  containing  fuming  sulphuric  aeid.*  The 
gas  is  driven  over  into  the  latter,  shaken  with  the  acid  for  three 
minutes,t  and  the  pipette  emptied  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
before.  The  gas  is  now  returned  to  the  pipette  containing  the 
caustic  potash  in  order  to  remove  the  acid  vapors,  and  finally  trans- 
ferred to  the  burette  W  and  its  volume  re^.  The  difference 
before  and  after  the  treatment  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  repre- 
sents the  sum  of  the  heavy  hydrocarbons  (CjHi,  C^H^,  C,H„  etc.). 
It  is  not  usually  customary  to  attempt  to  separate  the  benzene 
from  the  ethylene. 

3.  Determination  of  Oxygen. 

This  part  of  the  analysis  is  carried  out  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  the  determination  of  the  CO,,  except  that  in  this  case  the  absorp- 
tian  pipette  contains  an  alkaline  solution  of  pyrogallol  (cf.  pp. 
686-7). 

4.  Determination  of  Carbon  Monoxide. 

The  determination  of  carbon  monoxide  may  be  effected  either 
by  absorption  with  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride  or  by  simul- 
taneous combustion  with  hydrogen  and  methane. 

For  the  absorption  method,  the  procedure  is  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  the  determination  of  the  heavy  hydrocarbons,  i.e.,  the 
absorption  is  effected  in  a  pipette  containing  only  ammoniacal 
cuprous  chloride  (no  mercury).  The  gas  is  shaken  for  three 
minutes  with  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  which  has  already 
been  used  frequently,  and  then  the  same  length  of  time  with  a  fresh, 

*  In  this  pipette  the  bulb-tube  K'  is  fused  on  to  the  absorption-bulb, 
so  that  it  is  a  little  higher  than  the  latter,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Hempel 
pipette  (Fig.  100).    Mercury  is  acted  upon  by  fuming  sulphuric  acid. 

t  From  the  experience  of  the  Massachusetts  Gas  Inspectors  it  would  seem 
as  if  more  time  were  necessary  for  the  complete  absorption  of  the  heavy 
hydrocarbons — perhaps  thirty  minutes  instead  of  three.^Translalor.] 
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or  little  used,  solution  (cf.  pp.  691-2).  Before  leadiBg  the  volume 
of  the  unabsorbed  gas  it  must  be  freed  from  ammonia  vapora, 
which  is  accomplished  by  shaking  wiUi  hydrochloric  add  (1*2) 
in  a  Drehschmidt  pipette. 

5.  Detennination  of  Hydrogen  and  Metbane. 

After  the  removal  of  the  carbon  monoxide,  the  gas  may  con- 
sist of  hydrogen,  methane,  and  nitrogen.  An  excess  of  oxygen 
is  added  to  this  mixture  (with  illimiinating-gas  twice  its  volume 
is  added,  while  with  Dowson,  water,  and  producer  gas  only  a 
little  more  than  half  as  much  oxygen  is  necessary).  The  eudiom- 
eter W  is  connected  with  a  Drehschmidt  pipette  entirely  filled 
with  pure  mercury  *  by  means  of  a  Drehschmidt  platinum  capil- 
lary (Fig.  94,  V),  and  the  latter  is  heated  to  bright  redness 
with  the  non-lmninous  flame  of  a  Teclu  burner,  taking  care 
that  the  inner  flame  mantle  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
platinum.  The  gas  mixture  is  conducted  three  times  in  a  slow 
stream  through  the  hot  platinum  tube,  but  taking  care  that  no 
mercury  enters  the  latter.  The  volume  of  the  unconsumed  gas 
is  then  measured  without  removing  the  platinimi  capillary,  and 
the  carbon  dioxide  is  determined  by  introducing  some  caustic 
potash  into  the  pipette  and  then  shaking  the  gas  with  it;  after 
three  minutes'  shaking,  the  unabsorbed  gas  is  returned  to  the  eudi- 
ometer, closing  the  stop-cock  M  as  soon  as.  the  caustic  potash 
solution  reaches  it. 

Calculaiion  of  Hydrogen  and  Methane, 

Assume  V  c.c.  of  gas  to  be  taken  for  the  analysis.  The 
residue  remaining  after  the  absorption  of  the  COj,  CnHjn,  O,  and 
CO  was  mixed  with  oxygen  and  burned.  The  contraction  pro- 
duced was  Vc  and  theCJO,  formed  amounted  to  7jc. 

We  saw  on  p.  702  that  the  volume  of  the  methane  is  equal 


*  There  must  be  no  trace  of  caustic  potash  in  the  pipette,  because  in 
that  case  CO,  would  be  absorbed  and  an  inaccurate  result  would  be  obtained. 
To  make  sure  that  all  the  alkali  is  removed,  the  pipette  is  washed  first  with 
water,  then  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finaUy  with  water  once  more. 
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to  the  volume  of  the  CO,  fonned,  V^,  and  in  per  cent.; 

7:7jc=100:a: 

x»Tr^lOO«per  cent.  CH4. 

Since  by  the  combustion  of  one  volume  of  CH4  two  volumes 
of  gas  disappear,  it  is  evident  that  by  the  combustion  of  Vjc  c.c. 
of  CH4  the  contraction  will  amount  to  27^. 

If  the  latter  value  be  subtracted  from  the  total  contraction  Vop 
the  difference  represents  the  contraction  caused  by  the  combus- 
tion of  the  hydrogen  present  (F  —  27^)  and  two-thirds  of  the  lat- 
ter represents  the  amount  of  hydrogen, 

3 ^H, 

and  in  per  cent.: 

FrKV'c -2F^).=100:x 

a?=" —    «5  ^  =per  cent.  H. 

Determination  of  Carbon  Monoxide,  Methane,  and  Hydrogen 

by  Combustion. 

After  the  absorption  of  the  CO,,  CnHjn,  and  O,  the  residual 
gas  consists  of  CO,  CH^,  H,  and  N.  To  it  a  measured  volume  of 
oxygen  *  is  added,  the  mixture  burned,  and  both  the  contraction, 
Vc,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  formed,  Vjc,  are  estimated.  After  this 
the  unused  oxygen  is  determined  by  absorption  with  alkaline 
pyrogallol  solution.  If  the  excess  of  oxygen  is  subtracted  from 
the  amount  originally  added,  the  difference  will  give  the  amount 
of  oxygen  necessary  for  the  combustion,  Vq. 

*  The  purity  of  the  oxygen  must  be  tested  before  the  analysis,  because 
the  commercial  product  almost  always  contains  nitrogen.  For  the  analysis  a 
measured  volume  of  nitrogen  is  added  to  a  definite  amount  of  oxygen,  as 
otherwise  the  amount  of  the  residual  gas  might  be  too  small  to  fill  the 
manometer-tube  between  the  marks  a  and  m  (Fig.  94).  The  nitrogen 
is  prepared  by  allowing  air  to  stand  over  phosphorus  in  a  Hempel  pipette 
(Fig.  94). 
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If  the  amount  of  CO  is  denoted  by  x,  the  CH4  by  y,  and  finally 
the  hydrogen  by  z,  we  have  the  following  three  independent  equa* 
tions; 

2.  Fjc=x-fy, 

3.  Fo=ix+2y+i«; 

and  from  these  equations  we  find  that 

a:-i7x+iyc-Fo=CO, 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  accuracy  of  the  method,  the  results 
obtained  in  the  analysis  of  the  gas  from  a  Dowson  gas  generator 
with  the  help  of  the  Deville  tube  (Fig.  90,  cf.  p.  669)  will  be  given. 
Two  samples  of  the  gas  were  taken,  one  35  cm.  and  the  other 
45  cm.  above  the  grate.  The  height  of  the  coal  layer  in  the 
producer  amounted  to  45  cm. 

DOWSON  GAS. 

Sample  I  (35  cm.  above  the  grate). 


1. 

n. 

HeML 

CO,    «     8.54 

8.48 

8.51 

C»H^-    0.30 

0.30 

0.30 

0        =     0.36 

0.27 

0.31 

CO      -  20.79 

20.81 

20.80 

CH«    »     1.32 

1.26 

1.29 

H       »  21.84 

22.27 

22.05 

N       »  46.85 

46.61 

46.74 

100.00*  100.00  100.00 

The  above  analysis  was  performed  by  Korbuly  in  the  author's 
laboratory^  and  the  carbon  monoxide  was  determined  by  absorp- 
tion in  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride,  but  in  the  following 
analysis  this  gas  was  determined,  as  described  above,  by  simul- 
taneous combustion  with  hydrogen  and  methane 

*  These  analyses  add  up  to  exactly  100  per  cent,  simply  because  the 
nitrogen  is  determined  by  diflference  — [Translator  j 
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DOWSON   GAB. 

Sample  II  (45  cm.  above  the  grate). 


I. 

II. 

Mean. 

COa     =    8.53 

8.55 

8.56 

C»Hj^=     0.48 

0.48 

0.48 

0        «     0.17 

0.26 

0.21 

CO     «  20.79 

20.59 

20.69 

CH,    =     0.43 

0.43 

0.43 

H       »   19.31 

19.22 

19.26 

N       =  60.24 

60.47 

50.37 

100.00  100.00  100.00 

Obviously,  the  above  results  are  perfectly  satisfactory;  it 
is  worth  mentioning,  however,  that  according  to  the  former  method 
(absorption  of  the  CO  and  combustion  of  the  residue)  the  value 
obtained  for  the  methane  is  almost  invariably  somewhat  higher, 
and  that  for  hydrogen  a  trifle  lower  than  according  to  the  second 
method.  To  illustrate  this,  the  results  of  a  third  analysis  *  will 
be  given,  which  was  also  made  by  Korbuly  in  the  sample  of  gas 
taken  35  cm.  above  the  grate 

Sample  I  (Dowson  Gas,  35  cm.  above  the  grate)r 

00  determined  CO  determined 

by  absorption.  by  combustion. 


CO,    «     8.51 1 

8.43 

C»H^=     0.30 

0.33 

0        -     0.31 

0.27 

CO      «  20.80 

20.91 

CH,    -     1.29 

0.79 

H        «  22.05 

23.38 

N        =  46.74 

45.89 

100.00  100.00 

Of  the  two  methods,  the  author  decidedly  prefers  the  latter. 

Analysis  according  to  H.  Diehschmidt. } 

The  apparatus  of  Drehschmidt,  like  that  of  Hempel,  consists 
of  the  gas-burette  B  and  the  compensation-tube  C,  both  of  which 
are  contained  in  a  cylinder  filled  with  water  (Fig.  98). 

*  The  gas  came  from  the  same  tube  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  analysea 
The  gas  was  removed  from  the  tube,  as  described  on  pp.  668-9. 
tThis  is  the  analysis  given  on  page  710. 
t  Berichte,  21  (1888),  p.  3242. 
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Through  the  stop-cocks  a  and  b,  B  and  C  are  connected  by 
means  of  capillary  glass  tubing  in  which  a  drop  of  a  colored 
solution  (indigo  and  sulphuric  acid)  is  placed;  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  position  of  the  latter,  the  capillary  is  provided  with 


Fro.  98. 

a  millimeter  graduation.  The  three-way  cock  a  can  be  turned 
30  that  C  connects  with  the  outer  air  or  with  the  capillary, 
or  so  that  the  capillarj-  is  in  connection  with  the  air;  it  has  an 
opening  through  the  top  of  the  key.  The  cock  b  has  a  right- 
angled  boring  like  H,  Fig.  94.  The  burette  is  divided  into  milli- 
meters and  must  be  calibrated  with  mercury  before  using.     Tho 
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apparatus  is  used  in   the  same   way   as   described   under  the 
Hempel  method,  p.  703. 

TECHNICAL  GAS  ANALYSIS. 

Method  of  Hempel 

The  apparatus  necessary  is  depicted  in  Fig.  99.  It  consists  of 
a  long  measuring-tube  ending  at  the  top  in  a  thick-walled  capillary 
tube  and  connected  at  the  bottom  by  means  of  rubber  tubing 
about  a  meter  long  with  the  levelling-tube. 

The  gas  is  confined  over  water  which  has  been  saturated  with 
the  gas  to  be  examined,  and  the  absorption  is  effected  in  Hempel's 
absorption  pipettes  such  as  are  shown  in  Figs.  100,  101,  102,  and 
103.*  Fig.  100  represents  a  simple  pipette  for  liquid  absorbents, 
while  Fig.  101  shows  a  compound  absorption  pipette.  The  latter  is 
used  for  solutions  which  undergo  change  on  exposure  to  the  air,  e.g., 
an  alkaline  solution  of  pyrogallol,  or  an  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride 
solution.  The  liquid  in  the  two  right-hand  bulbs  serves  to  protect 
the  solutions  on  the  left.  Fig.  102  shows  the  pipette  used  for 
fuming  sulphuric  acid.  The  small  bulb  is  filled  by  the  glass- 
blower  with  glass  beadS;  which  serve  to  give  to  the  sulphuric  acid 
the  largest  possible  surface,  so  that  the  absorption  is  effected  much 
more  readily.  Fig.  102  is  a  pipette  used  for  solid  absorbents,  such 
as  phosphorus,  etc.  In  order  to  fill  it  with  phosphorus,  the  pipette 
is  placed  upside  down,  the  cylindrical  part  is  filled  with  distilled 
water,  and  a  stick  of  colorless  phosphorus  is  introduced.  After 
filling  the  pipette,  the  rubber  stopper  is  inserted,  the  apparatus 
is  placed  right  side  up,  water  is  poured  into  the  bulb,  and  any 
air-bubbles  in  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  pipette  are  removed  by 
blowing  through  the  bulb  until  the  water  flows  out  from  the  top 
of  the  left-hand  capillary,  which  is  then  closed  by  means  of  rubber 
tubing  and  a  pinch-cock. 

Analysis  of  Illuminaiing-gas, 

First  of  all  the  confining  liquid  is  prepared  by  conducting  the 
gas  through  distilled  water  in  a  wash-bottle  for  several  minutes 
with  constant  shaking. 

*  These  wooden  pipette  stands  are  no  longer  much  used;  iron  ones  are 
preferred. — [Translator.] 
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The  gas-burette  is  tilled  entirely  full  with  thb  liquid  and 
then  the  upper  rubber  tubing  is  closed  with  a  pinch-cock.  In 
order  to  fill  the  burette  with  gaa,  the  receiver  is  connected  with 


Pia.  99.  Pig.  101. 

the  burette  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  through  which 
the  gas  has  been  flowing  for  two  or  three  minutes,  the  levelling-tube 
is  lowered,  the  pinch-cock  opened  and  a  little  more  than  100  c.c. 
of  the  gas  are  allowed  to  flow  into  the  burette.  The  upper  cock 
is  now  closed,  the  levelling-tube  raised  until  the  lower  meniscus 
of  the  confining  liquid  is  exactly  at  the  100-c.c.  mark,  when  the 
rubber  between  the  levelling-tube  and  the  burette  is  closed  near 
the  burette  with  a  pinch-cock.  The  apparatus  is  allowed  to 
stand  until  the  water  no  longer  ri*es  in  the  burette;  this  requires 
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two  or  three  minutes.  When  the  water  is  stationary,  the  lower 
pinch-cock  is  carefully  opened  (for  there  is  extra  pressure  in  the 
burette),  which  causes  the  watei^level  to  sink.  When  the  100-c.c. 
mark  is  again  reached,  this  cock  is  closed,  the  upper  pinch-cock 
is  opened  an  instant  in  order  to  allow  the  excess  of  gas  to  escape 
and  then  immediately  closed.  Then,  to  make  sure  that  the  burette 
contains  exactly  100  c.c.  of  the  gas,  the  lower  pinch-cock  is  opened 
and  after  bringing  the  water  in  the  levelling-tube  to  the  same  height 
as  in  the  burette,  the  reading  is  taken;  the  lowest  point  of  the 
meniscus  should  coincide  exactly  with  the  100-c.c.  mark  of  the 
burette.    Finally  the  lower  pinch-cock  is  closed. 

I.  Determination  of  Carbon  Dioxide. 

The  burette  is  connected  with  a  pipette  containing  caustic 
potash  solution  by  means  of  a  capillary  filled  with  water,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  99,  the  levelling-tube  is  raised,  first  the  lower  pinch-cock 
and  then  the  upper  one  *  is  opened  and  the  gas  is  driven  over  into 
the  pipette.  The  confining  liquid  should  now  fill  the  entire  capil- 
lary. The  upper  pinch-cock  is  closed,  the  pipette  taken  up  and 
shaken  for  three  minutes,t  and  the  gas  is  returned  to  the  burette, 
taking  care  that  none  of  the  alkali  enters  with  it. 

The  liquid  in  the  levelling-tube  is  brought  to  the  same  level 
as  that  in  the  burette;  the  lower  pinch-cock  is  closed  and  after 
the  water  has  completely  drained  from  the  sides  of  the  tube,  the 
volume  of  the  unabsorbed  gas  is  read. 

2.  Determination  of  the  Heavy  Hydrocarbons,  CnH2n. 

The  burette  is  connected  by  means  of  a  dry,  empty  capillary 
with  the  sulphuric  acid  pipette  (Fig.  102)  and  the  gas  is  passed  back 
and  forth  four  times,  taking  care  that  no  water  enters  the  pipette 
and  that  the  sulphuric  acid  does  not  reach  the  rubber  connection. 

*  In  the  figure  this  pinch-cock  is  lacking. 

t  The  absorption  takes  place  more  rapidly  with  one  of  Hempers  new 
pipettes,  which  is  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  102,  except  that  the  right- 
hand  bulb  is  replaced  by  a  movable  levelling-bulb,  as  in  Fig.  95.  The  latter 
is  filled  with  mercury,  upon  which  the  liquid  absorbent  floats.  For  the 
absorption  of  CO^,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pass  the  gas  back  and  forth  once. 
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Before  the  experiment  the  position  of  the  sulphuric  acid  Ls 
marked  upon  the  milk-glass  plate  back  of  the  pipette  and  at  the 
end  of  the  experiment  the  acid  must  come  to  the  same  mark.  The 
gas  in  the  burette  is  now  contaminated  with  acid  vapors  which 


are  removed  by  passing  it  into  the  potash  pipette    afterwards 
returning  it  to  the  burette. 

3.  Determination  of  Oxygen. 

This  can  be  effectefl  by  shaking  the  pas  in  the  compound  pipette 
with  alkaline  pyrogallol  solution,  but  far  preferably  by  means  of 
phosphorus.  In  the  latter  case,  the  gas  is  driven  over  into  the 
phosphorus  pipette  and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  the  white 
vapors  disappear;  this  usually  requires  but  three  or  four  minutes 
(cf.  p.  687).  If  no  white  vapors  can  be  detected,  this  shows  con- 
clusively that  the  absorption  of  the  hea\'j'  hydrocarbons  was 
incomplete  (cf.  p.  6S7).  In  such  a  ca.se,  the  gas  must  be  again 
treated  with  suli)huric  acid  and  afterwards  with  phosphorus. 
If  no  white  fumes  are  then  formed,  no  oxygen  is  present,  a  case 
which  practically  never  occurs,  for  in  the  determination  of 
the  hydrocarbons  a  little  air  containing  oxygen  always  reaches 
the  gas  from  the  small  capillary. 
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4.  Determination  of  Carbon  Monoxide. 

The  gas  is  shaken  three  minutes  with  an  old  solution  of 
ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride  and  then  the  same  length  of  time 
with  a  fresh  solution. 

5.  Determination  of  Hydrogen  and  Methane. 

After  the  absorption  of  the  carbon  monoxide  the  residual  gas  is 
placed  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  pipette,  while  the  burette  is 
washed  out  with  hydrochloric  acid  m  order  to  remove  traces  of 
alkali,  and  then  filled  with  distilled  water. 

About  15  to  16  c.c.  of  the  gas  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  pipette 
are  transferred  to  the  burette^  and  after  reading  its  volume  it  is 
driven  over  into  an  explosion  pipette  containing  mercury  (Fig.  95). 
100  c.c.  of  air  (containing  20.9  c.c.  of  oxygen)  are  accurately  meas- 
ured oflf  in  the  burette  and  added  to  the  contents  of  the  explosion 
pipette.  The  latter  is  then  closed  by  means  of  a  pinch-cock, 
the  contents  of  the  pipette  are  mixed  by  shaking,  the  levelling- 
tube  is  lowered  so  that  the  gas  is  placed  under  reduced  pressure, 
and  the  glass  stop-cock  of  the  pipette  is  closed.  The  platinum 
wires  which  are  fused  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bulb  are  now  con- 
nected with  the  poles  of  a  small  induction  coil  so  that  sparks  pass 
between  the  platinum  points  within  the  pipette.  The  explosion 
at  once  occurs  with  a  flash  without  ever  breaking  the  pipette. 
The  gas  is  returned  to  the  burette.  It  would  seem  natural  to 
read  the  volume  of  the  gas  and  then  determine  the  amount  of 
carbon  dioxide  formed,  the  latter  being  a  measure  of  the  amount 
of  methane  burned.  This  is  not  advisable,  however,  because 
the  gas  in  the  burette  is  confined  over  water  which  absorbs  ap- 
preciable quantities  of  carbon  dioxide.  Consequently  without 
reading  the  volume  of  the  gas,  it  is  transferred  to  the  potash  pipette, 
the  carbon  dioxide  removed,  and  the  volume  of  the  gas  then  read; 
this  gives  the  contraction  Fc.  Finally,  the  amount  of  unused 
oxygen  is  determined  by  means  of  absorption  with  phosphorus. 
If  the  excess  of  oxygen  is  subtracted  from  the  total  amount  added 
(20.9  c.c),  the  amount  of  oxygen  required  for  the  combustion 
is  determined  (F©),  so  that  we  have  two  equations  from  which  the 
amount  of  hydrogen  and  methane  can  be  computed. 
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If  we  represent  by  x  the  volume  of  the  hydrogen,  and  by  y  the 
volume  of  the  methane  we  have 

1.  n=|*+3y, 

2.  V,=\x-\-2y, 

and  from  these  equations  we  find 


€• 


The  values  thus  obtained  are  leferred  to  the  total  gas  lemdoe 
and  in  this  way  the  amount  of  hydrogen  and  methane  present 
in  the  illuminating  gas  is  determined. 

Great  accuracy  is  naturally  not  to  be  expected  by  such  an 
analysis,  but  the  procedure  is  very  satisfactory  for  an  approxi- 
mate estimation.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  point,  the  results  of 
analyses  made  by  two  different  students  in  the  author's  labors* 
tory  at  the  same  time  will  be  given. 

Analysis  of  Zurich  lUiiminating-gas  by  Hempd's 

Technical  Method. 

I.  II. 

Qas  taken 100  c.e.  100  cc 

-^1.8%  CO,  -^1.8%  CO, 

After  removal  of  CO, 98.2  98.2 

-♦3.6%  CJLm  -^.6%C»H«» 

•'          •*        "  C»H«»  ...     94.6  94.6 

-♦0.6%  O  -^.6%  O 

««          •'        ''  O 94.0  94.0 

-*8.6%  CO  -♦8.8%  CO 

"          "       "CO 85.4  85.2 

For  the  H  and  CH^  deter- 
mination  were  taken   of 

gas 16.0  15.6 

+air 116.0  115.6 

-^0.0- To  -♦29.8- V; 

After  the  explosion. 86.0  85.8 

—»5. 2  excess  oxygen  —♦5. 6  excess 


**    removal  of  excess  of  0    80.8  80.2 

Fo-20.9-6.2«15.7.  Fo-20.9-5.6-16.3. 
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If  the  values  of  Ve  and  Vi  are  iBserted  in  the  above  equations,  we 
have: 


Hydrogen  jr»8.6 
Methane     y«>5.7 

x-9.1 

y-5.4 

and  in  per  cent.: 

x-45.9%  H 
y-30.42%CH^ 

«-49.7%  H 
y«29.5%  CH^ 

SUMMART  OF  THE 

TWO  ANALYSES. 

I- 

II. 

Differmea. 

1.8 

1.8 

0.0 

3.6 

3.6 

0.0 

0 

0.6 

0.6 

0.0 

CO 

8.6 

8.8 

0.2 

H 

45.9 

49.7 

.     8.8 

CH, 

80.4 

89.5 

0.9 

N 

9.1 

6.0 

8.1 

From  the  results  obtained;  it  is  obvious  that  in  each  case  the 
values  obtained  by  absorption  agree  closely;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  two  determinations  of  hydrogen  differ  by  almost  4  per  cent, 
while  that  of  methane  shows  a  divei^ence  of  nearly  1  per  cent. 

It  is  possible  to  obtain  a  much  closer  agreement  than  the 
above  in  the  determination  of  hydrogen  and  methane,  but  the 
analysis  is  inaccurate  on  account  of  the  fact  that  only  one-fifth 
of  the  residual  gas  is  taken  for  the  explosion;  thus  every  error 
is  multiplied  five  times.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
combustion  takes  place  quantitatively.  If  the  gas  is  imder 
greatly-diminished  pressure^  the  combustion  is  never  complete; 
on  the  other  hand,  some  nitrogen  is  oxidized  if  the  gas  is  under 
too  great  pressure.  Better  results  are  obtained  by  burning  the 
whole  of  the  residual  gas  with  oxygen,  either  by  the  method  of 
Drehschmidt  or  that  of  Winkler-Dennis.*  In  the  latter  case  the 
gas  residue  is  placed  in  a  Hempel  pipette  filled  with  mercury  and 
connected  with  a  levelling-bulb.  Through  the  rubber  stopper  at 
the  bottom  (Fig.  104)  two  steel  needles  are  inserted  (crochet 
needles),  the  longer  of  which  is  enveloped  throughout  its  whole 

*  Zeitschr.  fiir  anoxK.  Chem.,  XIX  (1899),  p.  179. 
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length  by  a  glass  tube,  and  the  upper  ead  is  connected,  at  about 
three-quarters  the  height  of  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  pipette, 
with  a  thin  platinum  spiral. 

100  c.c.  of  oxygen  are  now  measured  off  into  a  cooled  Hempel 
burette  contfuning  mercury,  and  the  two  steel  needles  of  the  pipett« 
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are  connected  with  a  small  storage  batterj'  of  such  a  strength  that 
the  pUtinuiTi  spiral  is  heated  to  ilark  redness;  the  oxygen  is  theQ 
slowly  led  into  the  pipette.  Since  at  the  start  a  large  excess  of 
the  gas  residue  is  present,  tlie  combustion  takes  place  quietly; 
explosions  never  occur, 

Orsat's  Apparatus. 

For  the  analysis  of  flue  gases,  Orsat  has  constructed  the  appa- 
ratus shown  in  Fig.  lOo.  It  ronsisls  of  the  100  c.c.  measuring- tube 
B  surrounded  by  a  cjlinder  containing  water,  and  connected  on 
the  one  hand  with  the  three  Orsat  tubes  by  means  of  the  cocks  /, 
//,  and  ///,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  outer  air  through  the 
stop-cock  h.  The  Orsat  tube  ///  contains  caustic  potash,  //  alka- 
line pyrogallol  solution,  and  /  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride  solution. 

ManipuUUion. — By  raising  the  levelling-bottle  JV  and  open- 
ing the  stop-cock  h,  the  measuring-tube  B  b  filled  with  water. 
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As  soon  as  the  water  is  above  the  mark  in  the  widened  part  of 
the  measuring-tube,  the  rubber  tubing  between  the  levelling-bottle 
and  the  measuring-tube  is  closed  by  means  of  a  pinch-cock,  a  is 
connected  with  the  source  of  the  gas,  and  the  gas  is  sucked  into 
the  measuring-tube  by  lowering  the  levelling-bottle  and  c 
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the  pinch-cock.  The  U  tube  on  the  outside  of  the  apparatus  is 
filled  with  glass-wool  and  ser\'es  as  a  filter;  any  smoke  being 
removed  from  (he  gas  to  lie  examined.  The  sample  thus  col- 
lected is  naturally  contaminated  with  the  air  from  the  rubber 
tubing,  the  U  tube,  and  the  capillan',  which  must  be  removed.  The 
cock  h  serves  for  this  purpose  and  is  provided  with  a  T  borinff. 
The  cock  is  turned  so  that  the  burette  communicates  with  the 
outer  air  through  a  small  tube  (not  shown  in  the  illustration)  and 
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the  gas  is  expelled  by  raising  the  bottle  N.  This  process  of 
filling  and  emptying  is  repeated  three  times,  and  the  fourth  filling 
of  the  tube  B  is  taken  for  the  analysis.  The  gas  in  the  burette  is 
brought  to  the  0  mark,  and  it  is  placed  imder  atmospheric  pres- 
sure by  quickly  opening  and  then  closing  A.  After  this  the  gas 
is  driven  over  into  the  potash-bulb  and  back  again  to  the  meas- 
uring-tube several  times,  until  there  is  no  further  absorption,  after 
which  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  again  read.  In  the  same  way 
the  gas  is  successively  passed  into  the  pyrogallol  and  the  cuprous 
chloride  tubes,  thus  obtaining  the  amount  of  CX),,  O,  and  00  in 
the  gas. 

Bunte's  Apparatus. 

This  apparatus,  shown  in  Fig.  106,  differs  from  those  previously 
described,  inasmuch  as  the  absorption  takes  place  in  the  measuring 
vessel  itself,  whereas  in  the  other  cases  the  absorption  takes  place 
in  the  pipettes. 

The  Bunte  burette  has  a  capacity  of  about  110  to  115  c.c. 
between  a  and  h]  a  is  a  three-way  cock,  while  h  is  bored  only  once. 

Manipulatum. — The  burette  is  connected  with  the  levelling- 
bottle  N,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  a  and  b  are  0()ened,  and  the 
water  is  allowed  to  run  up  to  the  mark  in  the  funnel  above  a. 
The  key  of  the  stop-cock  a  is  connected  with  the  source  of 
the  gas,  N  is  lowered,  a  turned  to  the  proper  position,  and 
the  gas  is  sucked  into  the  burette.  After  about  101  to 
103  c.c.  of  the  gas  have  entered  the  burette,  a  and  b  are 
closed,  N  is  raised,  and  by  opening  b  the  gas  in  the  burette  b 
compressed  until  the  confining  liquid  has  exactly  reached  the 
zero  mark.  The  cock  a  is  now  cautiously  opened,  when  some  of 
the  gas  in  the  burette  will  escape  through  the  water  in  the  funnel. 
The  gas  in  the  burette  is  now  under  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere  plus  the  pressure  from  the  column  of  water  in  the 
funnel,  and  all  subsequent  measurements  are  taken  under  the 
same  conditions. 

Abaorptiona, — In  order  to  introduce  the  different  abu)rbents 
into  the  burette,  its  lower  end  is  connected  by  means  of  the  rub- 
ber tubing  h  with  the  bottle  F  containing  a  little  water,  the  water 
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having  been  blown  up  into  the  rubber  tubing.  The  cock  h  is 
opened,  as  is  the  screw-cock  at  k,  and 
the  water  in  the  burette  is  allowed  to 
run  out  until  it  exactly  reaches  the  cock 
b,  which  is  then  closed.  The  absorbent 
is  placed  in  a  small  dish,  the  lower 
tip  of  the  burette  is  Introduced  into  the 
liquid,  and  the  cock  b  is  opened.  Inas- 
much as  the  gas  in  the  burette  is  under 
less  than  atmospheric  pressure,  the  ab- 
sorbent is  sucked  up  into  the  burette. 
The  cock  b  13  now  closed,  the  burette 
grasped  above  a  and  below  b  (in  order 
not  to  warm  the  gas),  and  ita  contents 
well  shaken,  after  which  the  burette  is 
agun  dipped  into  the  absorbent  in  the 
dish  and  a  little  more  of  the  latter 
drawn  up  into  the  burette.  This  process 
b  repeated  until  no  more  of  the  ab- 
sorbent is  sucked  up  into  the  burette. 
It  would  now  be  incorrect  to  read  the 
volume  of  the  unabsorbed  gas,  for  it 
is  under  quite  a  different  pressure  than  Fio.  106. 

at  the  beginning  of  the  analysis;  namely, 

the  atmospheric  pressure  less  the  pressure  of  the  column  of 
liquid  remaining  in  the  burette  with  the  cock  6  open.  Further- 
more the  vapor  tension  of  the  liquid  in  the  burette  is  different 
from  that  of  the  water  originally  present.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  original  conditions,  the  burette  is  connected  with  the 
bottle  F,  which  now  only  contains  enough  water  to  fill  the 
rubber  tubing  and  the  glass  tube,  and  the  absorbent  is  sucked 
from  the  burette  into  the  bottle  until  the  upper  level  of  the 
liquid  reaches  the  cock  b.*  The  end  of  the  burette  is  then 
dipped  into  a  dish  containing  water,  which  rises  into  the  burette 
on  opening  b.  The  latter  is  closed  and  water  is  allowed  to  run 
into  the  burette  from  the  funnel  until  the  original  pressure   b 

*  The  absorbent  ia  now  by  no  means  exhausted,  so  that  it  is  returned 
to  the  proper  bottle,  and  can  be  used  for  several  other  determinationo. 
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established,  when  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  once  more  read.    The 
difference  gives  at  once  the  per  cent,  of  absorbed  gas. 

By  means  of  this  excellent  method  the  carbon  dioxide  can  be 
removed  by  caustic  potash,  heavy  hydrocarbons  by  bromine 
water,  oxygen  by  alkaline  pyrogallol  solution,  and  carbon 
monoxide  by  cuprous  chloride. 

ANALYSIS  OF  Gases  which  are  Absorbed  Cohsiberablt 

BY  Water. 

Under  this  heading  belong 

N,0,  SO,,  H,S,  a.  SiF^,  HF,  NH„  etc. 

Nitrous  Oxide,  N2O.     Mol.  Wt.  44.02. 

Density  =  1.5297  (Air«l).    Weight  of  1  liter « 1.9766  gma. 
Molar  volume =22.26  1.     Critical  temperature—  -f  36®  C. 
This  gas  is  best  prepared  according  to  the  method  of  Victor 
Meyer,  by  allowing  sodium  nitrite  to  act  upon  a  concentrated  sohi* 
tion  of  a  salt  of  hydroxy lamine: 

NH,OH  .Ha+NaNO,-Naa+2H,04-NA 

It  is  best  to  proceed  as  follows: 

A  concentrated,  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  is  added 
drop  by  drop  from  a  separatory  funnel,  with  constant  cooling, 
to  a  concentrated  solution  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride,  which 
is  contained  in  a  small  evolution  flask;  in  this  way  the  gas 
evolved  is  pure  and  escapes  in  a  regular  stream.  It  b  not  advis- 
able to  proceed  in  the  opposite  way,  namely,  to  add  the  hydrox>'l- 
amine  solution  to  a  concentrated  nitrite  solution,  for  in  the  latter 
case  the  decomposition  is  likely  to  take  place  with  explosive  vio- 
lence; it  is  still  less  advisable  to  add  one  of  the  reagents  in  the 
solid  form.  In  a  very  dilute  condition  the  solutions  scarcely  act 
upon  one  another. 

Nitrous  oxide  is  never  pure  when  it  is  prepared  by  heating 
ammonium  nitrate;  it  is  always  contaminated  with  nitrogen  and 
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nitric  oxide,  but  the  latter  may  be  removed  by  washing  the  gas 
with  «  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate. 

According  to  L.  PoUak  the  solubility  of  nitrous  oxide  between 
0**  and  22®  C.  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

a  =  1.13719-0.042265-i+0.000610-^, 

while  according  to  Bunsen  its  solubilty  is  greater,  being  expressed 
by  the  formula 

a-1.3052-0.045362.t+0.0006843-?. 

The  gas  is  absorbed  to  a  much  greater  extent  by  alcohol  than 
by  water.  According  to  Pollak,  the  absorption  coefficient  for 
alcohol  is 

a = 3.22804  -  0.04916  •  ^+ 0.00023  •  <>, 

wnile  according  to  Bunsen  it  is  somewhat  greater: 

a=4.17805-0.069816-<+0.000609-<*. 

The  determination  of  nitrous  oxide  can  be  effected  with  accu- 
racy by  combustion,  and  this  may  be  carried  out  in  two  different 
ways: 

1.  According  to  Bunsen,  by  exploding  with  hydrogen,  or  accord- 
ing to  Knorre,  by  means  of  the  Drehschmidt  capillary.  The  con- 
traction produced  is  equal  to  the  original  volume  of  the  nitrous 
oxide: 

N,0    +    Hj    =»    H,0    +     N,. 

2  vola.  2  vols.  0  vol.  2  vols. 

2.  According  to  Pollak,  by  combustion  with  pure  carbon 
monoxide,  either  by  explosion  or  with  the  help  of  the  Drehschmidt 
capillary;  the  volume  of  the  00,  formed,  which  is  measured,  is 
equal  to  the  volume  of  the  nitrous  oxide: 

N^O    +     CO     «    CO,    +    N^ 

2  vols.  2  vols.  2  vols.  2  Tob. 

There  is  no  contraction  in  this  case. 
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Nitric  Oxide,  NO.     MoL  Wt.  30.01. 

Density  =1.0366  (Air=l).     Weight  of  1  liter  =1.3402  gms. 
Molar  volume  =  22.39  1.     Critical  temperature  =  —  94®  C. 

Although  nitric  oxide  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  its 
determination  will  be  discussed  at  this  place  because  this  gas 
frequently  occurs  with  nitrous  oxide,  and  must  therefore  be  de- 
termined at  the  same  time. 

Nitric  oxide  may  be  determined  by  absorption*  with  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  or  an  acid  solution  of  potas* 
slum  permangante,  or,  better  still,  according  to  Knorre  and  Amdt,t 
by  mixing  the  gas  with  hydrogen  and  slowly  passing  the  mixture 
through  a  Drehschmidt's  platinum  capillary  heated  to  bright 
redness.  Under  these  conditions  the  nitric  oxide  is  quantitatively 
burned  according  to  the  equation 


2N0 

+     2H, 

-     2H,0 

+    N,. 

4  vols. 

4  vok. 

Ovol. 

2  vols. 

The  contraction  produced  by  the  combustion  of  one  volume 
of  nitric  oxide  is  equal,  therefore,  to  f  the  original  volume  of  the  gas. 

Remark. — If  the  gas  mixture  is  passed  too  quickly  through 
a  platinum  capillary  heated  to  bright  redness,  or  slowly  through 
a  less  strongly  heated  platinum  capillary,  an  appreciable  amount 
of  ammonia  is  formed  and  the  results  obtained  are  inaccurate. 

By  explosion  with  hydrogen  it  is  not  possible  to  bum  NO 
when  it  is  pure;  when  it  is  mixed  with  considerable  nitrous  oxide, 
violent  explosions  take  place,  yet  the  combustion  of  the  NO  is 
even  then  not  quantitative. 

The  gas  may  be  determined,  however,  by  combustion  with 
carbon  monoxide  in  the  Drehschmidt  capillary. 

According  to  Henry  a  mixture  of  carbon  monoxide  and  nitric 
oxide  is  not  explosive.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Pollak, 
by  conducting  a  mixture  of  these  gases  through  a  Drehschmidt 

*■  According  to  Divers,  nitric  oxide  may  be  absorbed  by  an  alkaline  solu* 
tion  of  sodium  sulphite  (20  gms.  Na,S0,+2  gms.  KOH  in  100  c.c.  H,0). 
Joum.  Science  Coll.  Imp.  University,  Tokio,  Vol.  XI  (1803),  p.  11. 

t  Berichte,  XXI  (1899),  p.  2136. 
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platinum  eapillary  heated  to  bright  redness,  the  combustion  is 
quantitative  if  at  the  same  time  the  carbon  dioxide  formed  is 
lemoved  by  means  of  caustic  potash;*  otherwise  the  oxidation 
Is  not  quantitative.    According  to  the  equation 

2N0  +  2C0  =  2C0a  +  N, 

4  vols.       4  rola.        0  roL      2  voLs. 

the  contraction  produced  b  equal  to  |  the  volume  of  the  nitric 
oxide. 

Remark. — If  considerable  nitrous  oxide  is  present  at  the  same 
time,  the  combustion  in  the  Drehschmidt  capillary  takes  place 
quantitatively  without  the  removal  of  the  carbon  dioxide.  In 
this  case  the  contraction  is  ^  the  volume  of  the  nitric  oxide. 


Analysis  of  a  mixture  of  Nitrous  and  Kitric 

I.  Combustion  with  Hydrogen. 

The  gas  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  hydrogen  and  oxidized 
according  to  Knorre  in  the  Drehschmidt  platinimi  capillary  heated 
to  bright  redness.  If  the  volume  of  the  N,0=x  and  that  of  the 
NO=y,  we  have: 

N,0.    NO. 

1.  X  +    y  ^Y 

2.  a;  +  |y  «  Fc  (contraction) 

from  which  can  be  calculated : 

a;=3T^-2V; 

y=2(r.-y). 


*  The  mercury  in  the  Drehschmidt  tube  is  covered  with  caustic  potash 
solution,  by  which  means  the  CO,  is  absoifoed  immediately  after  its  fot^ 
mation. 
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II.  Combustion  with  Carbon  Monoxide. 

The  gas  mixture  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  burned  in  the  red-hot  platinum  capillary;  the  contraction, 
Vc,  and  the  carbon  monoxide,  Vk,  are  both  determined; 

N,0.    NO. 

X  +    y  =-  Vk 

from  nTfaich  we  can  compute: 

y-2Fc. 


Determination  of  Kitrous  Oxide,  Kitric  Oxide,  and  Ifitrogen  in 

the  Presence  of  One  Another. 

I.  By  Combustion  with  Hydrogen  in  a  Drehachmidt  CapHIary, 

After  noting  the  contraction  formed  by  the  combiistion  with 
hydrogen,  an  excess  of  oxygen  is  added  to  the  gas  residue  and  the 
mixture  is  burned  in  the  Drehschmidt  capillary;  two-thirds  of  the 
contraction  which  now  takes  place  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  unused 
hydrogen  in  the  first  oxidation.  If  this  quantity  is  deducted 
from  the  amount  of  hydrogen  originally  added,  the  di£ferenoe,  V^ 
represents  the  amount  of  hydrogen  necessary. 

We  have  now; 

N,0.    NO.     N. 
1.  X  +    y  +  z^  V 
2.x  +  iy  ^  Vc 

3.  X  +    y  -  Vtp 

ficom  which  wa  can  compute 

x-3r«,-2F^ 
y-2(F,-F^) 
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II.  By  Combustion  with  Carbon  Monoxide  in  the  Drehachmidl 

Capillary. 
We  have: 

N,0.    NO.     N. 
X  +    y  +  z-=V 

Jy         «Fc  (contraction) 
X  +    y         -n(CO), 

from  which  it  follows : 

y=2Fe 

Determination  of  introus  Ozide,  IHtric  Ozide^  and  Nitrogen  in 

the  Presence  of  Carbon  Dioxide. 

The  accurate  determination  of  nitrous  oxide  in  the  presence 
of  carbon  dioxide  offers  certain  difficulties.  It  is  not  possible 
to  determine  the  former  by  combustion  with  hydrogen  in  the 
Drehschmidt  capillary,  because  when  the  carbon  dioxide  is  present 
it  takes  part  to  some  extent  in  the  combustion^ 

CO,+H,=HaO+CO, 

and  the  previous  absorption  of  the  carbon  dioxide  by  means  of  a 
large  quantity  of  caustic  potash  is  equally  unsatisfactory,  because 
a  considerable  amount  of  nitrous  oxide  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
reagent.  The  only  way  which  can  be  recommended  to  effect 
this  determination  consists  in  absorbing  the  carbon  dioxide  by 
means  of  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  caustic  potash,  in  which 
case  the  error  introduced  by  the  absorption  of  the  nitrous  oxide 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum;  the  residual  gas  is  examined  as  described 
above. 

Fitrogen,  Mol.  Wt.  28.02. 

Density -0.9673  (Air=l),    Weight   of    1    liter  =  1.2505   gms. 
Molar  volume  22.41  liters.      Critical  temperature  =  — 149°  C. 

Pure  nitrogen  is  best  prepared  by  heating  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potassium  nitrate  and  ammonium  chloride,  present 
in  amounts  proportional  to  their  molecular  weights,  and  then 
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conducting  the  escaping  gas  over  glowing  copper  to  reduce  traces 
of  nitric  oxide. 

Nitrogen  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.     According  to  L. 
Winkler,*  its  absorption  coeflScient  for  water  is 

at  0°- 0.02348;  at  5^-0.02081;  at  10° =0.01857; 
at  20° =0.01542. 

According  to  Pettersson  and  Bonders,!  1  liter  of  water  under 
760  mm.  pressure  absorbs  from  the  air 

at  0°  =  19.53  c.c;     at  6°=  16.34  c.c;     at  9.18°=15.58  c.c; 

at  14°  =»  14.16  c.c.  ntirogen. 

Nitrogen  cannot  be  determined  by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods 
of  gas  analysis.  It  is  always  estimated  by  determining  aU  the 
other  constituents  present  in  a  mixture  and  subtracting  the  sum 
of  the  percentages  found  from  100. 

Tehnical  preparations  of  nitrogen,  prepared  from  the  air, 
always  consist  of  nitrogen  and  small  amounts  of  rarer  elemonts. 
According  to  Cavendish  these  latter  may  be  obtained  by  adding 
oxygen  and  allowing  a  strong  electric  spark  to  pass  through 
the  mixture.  In  this  way  the  nitrogen  is  completely  oxidised  to 
nitric  acid,  which  can  be  removed  by  means  of  caustic  potash 
solution.  Then,  by  absorbing  out  the  oxygen,  the  rarer  gases  are 
obtained.  A  still  better  process  is  that  of  Hempel,  in  which  the 
nitrogen  is  absorbed  by  passing  the  gas  over  a  glowing  mixture 
of  1  gm.  magnesium,  5  gm.  freshly  burnt  lime,  and  0.25  gms. 
sodium.     The  rare  gases  are  not  absorbed  by  this  treatment. 

According  to  Bunsen,  there  is  no  combustion  of  nitrogen 
when  detonating  gas  explodes  in  the  presence  of  air,  provideil  net 
more  than  30  volumes  of  combustible  gas  are  present  for  each  100 
volumes  of  non-combustible  gas.  There  is  no  oxidation  of  nitrogen 
during  a  combustion  of  a  gas  mixture  which  is  passed  through  a 
Drehschmidt  platinum  capillary. 


♦  Landolt-BGmstein's  Tabellen. 
t  Berichte,  1880,  1443. 
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Analysis  of  Gases  by  Titration  of  the  Absorbed  Constituents* 

If  a  mixture  of  gases  contains  several  constituents,  of  which 
two  are  removed  by  the  same  absorbent,  and  one  of  these  can 
be  determined  by  titration,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to 
determine  the  amount  of  each.  The  diminution  in  volume  after 
treatment  with  the  absorbent  represents  the  amount  of  the  two 
constituents,  the  titration  value  represents  the  amount  of  one  of 
them,  and  the  difference  shows  the  amount  of  the  other.  Such 
problems  can  be  solved  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  only  a  few 
examples  will  be  mentioned. 

Chlorine,  CI.    Mol.  Wt.  =  70.92. 

Density  =  2.488  (Air=l).     Weight  of  1  liter   =3.2164  gms. 
Molar  volume  =  22.042  liters.      Critical  temperature  =  -fl46°  C. 

Determination  of  Carbon  Dioxide  in  Electrolytic  Chlorine.* 

The  author  has  used  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  107  with  the 
best  success  for  this  purpose. 

The  absolutely  dry  eudiometer,  B,  the  capacity  of  which 
between  the  two  stop-cocks  is  accurately  known,  and  for  con- 
venience may  be  100  c.c,  is  filled  through  the  lower  cock, 
after  the  gas  has  been  dried  by  passing  it  through  a  long 
calcium  chloride  tube.f  After  five  or  ten  minutes  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  air  has  been  completely  replaced  by  the 
gas.  The  lower  three-way  cock  is  now  closed  and  then  the 
upper  one.  The  temperature  and  barometric  pressure  are 
both  noted  at  this  point. 

The  tip  of  the  burette  is  connected  by  rubber  tubing  with 
the  reservoir  N,  the  three-way  cock  is  turned  so  that  the 
reservoir  communicates  with  the  outer  air,  and  then  the  lower 


*  Treadwell  and  Christie,  Z.  angew.  Chem.,  1905,  1930. 

t  If  the  burette  and  gas  are  not  perfectly  dry,  some  chlorine  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  water.  This  will  not  affect  the  gas  reading,  but  will  be 
harmful  in  the  subsequent  titration. 
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tip  of  tbe  burette  and    the   stop-cock    are  thoroughly  washed, 

after  which  the  latter    is    closed.      A    solution    of    potassium 

arsenite  is  prepared  by  dissolving  4.95  gms. 

A82O3  in  dilute  potassium  hydroxide,  adding 

dilute  sulphuric  until  the  solution  is  neutral 

to   phenolphthaleln   and    then    diluting   to 

1  liter.*  100  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  placed  in 

N  and  any  air  in  the  rubber  tubing  is  expelled 

by  pinching  it  with  the  thumb  and  ^ger. 

By  raising  K  and  opening  the  stop-cock,  a 

little  of  the  arsenite  solution  is  made  to  flow 

into  the  burette,  which  is  inclined  from  side 

to    side   in  such  a   way  that  the  walls  are 

thoroughly  wet  with  the  arsenite  solution. 

The  chlorine  is  slowly  absorbed,  as  is  evident 

from  the  fact  that  the  solution  slowly  rises 

in   the  burette.      As  soon    as    there    is  no 

further   absorption,  the   lower   stop-cock  is 

closed   and    the  solution  in  the  burette  is 

made  to  flow  back  and  forth  in  the  burette 

several  times,  by  inverting  the  burette  and 

then  turning  it  back  again.     After  one  or 

two   minutes  all  of  the   chlorine  will   have 

been  absorbed.     Then  in  order  to  absorb  all  the  carbon  dioxide 

present,  the  tube  A'    is  lowered,   10  c.c.  of  potassium  hydroxide 

solution   (1 : 1)   are    poured    in    the   funnel,  and  carefully  made 

to  flow  into  the  burette.     The  stop-cock  is  again  closed  and  the 

alkali  solution  poured  back  and  forth  in  the  burette. 

After  the  liquid  in  the  burette  and  in  the  leveling  tube  has  been 
brought  to  the  same  height,  the  reading  is  taken.  The  unabsorbed 
gas  residue  on  being  deducted  from  the  original  volume  of  the  gas 
gives  the  volume  of  the  chlorine  plus  that  of  the  carbon  dioxide. 
For  the  determination  of  the  chlorine,  the  contents  of  the  burett« 
leveling  tube,  N,  are  emptied  into  a  large  Erlenmeyer  flask  and 
the  stop-cock  is  turned  to  the  position  shown  in  the  drawing,  so 

*  An  ordinarj-  soiution  of  arsenite  prepared  with  Bodium  bicurbonatc 
cannot  be  u»ed  here. 
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that  the  liquid  in  the  rubber  tubing  can  flow  out.  The  tubing  is 
then  removed  from  the  burette  and  washed  out  with  distilled 
water  which  is  also  allowed  to  run  into  N,  The  contents  of  the 
burette  are  added  and  the  burette  itself  is  rinsed  with  distilled 
water. 

The  contents  of  the  Erlenmeyer  flask  are  treated  with  two 
drops  of  phenolphthalein  solution  and  then  with  hydrochloric  acid 
until  the  red  color  just  disappears,  60c.c.  of  sodium  bicarbonate  solu- 
tion are  added  (35  gms.  in  1000  c.c.  water),  a  little  starch  solution, 

.      N  . 
and  the  excess  of  the  arsenious  acid  is  titrated  with  ^  iodine  solu- 
tion. 

It  will  be  assumed  that  n  c.c.  are  used  in  the  titration.  The 
ratio  of  the  arsenite  solution  to  the  iodine  is  then  established 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  above  titration.  100  c.c.  of  arsenite 
solution  are  placed  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask,  10  c.c.  of  caustic-potash 
solution  (1:2)  are  added,  two  drops  of  phenolphthalein,  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  decolorization,  and  then  60  c.c.  of  sodium  bicar- 
bonate solution.  The  solution  is  then  diluted  to  the  same 
volume  as  that  of  the  original  experiment  and  titrated  with 
tenth-normal  iodine.  Hereby  n'  c.c.  are  required.  The  difference 
n'  —  n  multiplied  by  1.102  *  gives  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
of  chlorine  gas  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure.     In  other  words, 

F'o=(n'-n)X  1.102. 

As,  however,  the  original  gas  was  measured  at  the  tempera- 
ture f®  C.  and  under  the  pressure  B  mm.,  it  follows  according 
to  page  666,  that 

^    7^^273 
^     760.(273+0' 


*  This  number  is  derived  from  the  observation  that  the  density  of  chlorine 
is  2.488  at  20°, 

^^^^  -22  015 

0.001293X2.488     "'"*^- 

Therefore,  35.46  gms.  of  chlorine  at  0**  and  760  mm.  occupy  a  volume 
of  11,020  c.c. 
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from  which  can  be  computed 

Fq- 760(273+0 
5-273 

If  V  is  the  original  volume  of  the  gas  used  and  R  that  of 
the  residual  gas  in  the  burette,  then 

CI2 +002  + Residue  =F 
Residue =/2 


Cl2+C02=V-/2 
-Cl2=F, 


C:)2=K-(/2  +  70 


ard  in  per  cent. 


X  = — ^—      =s  per  cent.  CO2. 


Remark, — In  the  first  edition  of  this  book  the  mixture  of 
chlorine  and  carbon  dioxide  was  absorbed  by  means  of  5  per 
rent,  caustic  soda  solution  and  the  solution  titrated  with  arscnious 
acid. 

This  method  is  not  entirely  correct,  however,  because  it  is 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  chlorine  is  absorbed  by  the 
alkali  in  accordance  with  the  equation, 

2NaOH  +  CI2  =  XaCl  +  NaClO + H2O, 

whereas  in  reality  there  is  always  some  chlorate  formed   and 
escapes  the  titration.*      Offerhau8,t  therefore,  uses  two  burettes 

*  About  0.77  per  cent,  of  chlorine  is  lost  in  this  way. 
t  Z.  angew.  Chem.,  1903,  1033. 
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for  the  determination,  absorbing  the  chlorine  and  carbon  dioxide 
in  one  by  means  of  caustic-potash  solution,  and  absorbing 
the  chlorine  in  another  sample  of  gas  by  means  of  potassium 
iodide  and  the  titrating  with  tenth-normal  thiosulphate  solu- 
tion. 

This  is,  however,  an  unnecessary  complication,  for  besides 
requiring  an  additional  burette  it  involves  the  use  of  more  of  the 
expensive  potassium  iodide.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  carr\^ 
out  the  analysis  in  one  burette  by  absorbing  first  the  chlorine 
with  10  per  cent,  potassium-iodide  solution,  and  then  intro- 
ducing caustic  potash  solution  from  the  top  of  the  burette. 
Hereby  the  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  and  the  iodine  is  trans- 
formed into  iodide  and  iodate  (the  solution  becomes  nearly 
colorless) : 

CI2+2KI-2KCI  +  I2, 
3l2  +  6KOH  =  5Kl4-KI03+3H20. 

In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  iodine  originally  set 
free,  the  contents  of  the  burette  are  allowed  to  flow  into  a 
potassium  iodide  solution  which  is  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid: 

5KI 4- KIO3 -f  6HC1  -  6KC1 + 3H2O + 3I2, 

and  the  iodine  is  titrated  with  tenth-normal  sodium  thio- 
sulphate solution. 

The  method  has  no  advantage  over  that  described  above  and 
is  not  quite  as  accurate. 

Recently  Schloetter  has  described  another  method  for  the 
examination  of  electrolytic  chlorine  gas.  The  chlorine  is  absorbed 
by  means  of  hydrazine  sulphate,  whereby  two  volumes  of  chlorine 
evolve  one  volume  of  nitrogen.  The  carbon  dioxide  is  then 
absorbed  by  means  of  caustic  soda  solution. 

The  author  has  had  no  experience  with  this  method. 

Examination  of  the  Unabsorbed  Gas  Residue. — Usually  the 
residual  gas  is  too  small  in  amount  (as  in  the  above  case)  to 
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examine  quantitatively,  so  that  for  this  part  of  the  analysis  a 
larger  sample  of  the  gas  is  taken.  The  author  has  used  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  lOS  for  this  purpose  with  good  results. 


Fio.  los. 

The  thick-walled  &lter-bottle  A  has  a  capacity  of  about  1.5  liteis. 
It  contains  about  500  c.c.  of  strong  caustic  potash  solution  and 
the  absorption-tube  with  stop-cock  //  is  fastened  air-tight  within  it. 
Manipulation. — First  of  all,  the  absorption-tube  is  entirely 
filled  with  the  caustic  potash  solution  by  suction  through  H,  finally 
closing  the  latter.  The  patent  cock  is  then  turned  to  the  position 
//,  and  by  suction  through  the  left  side-arm,  the  glass  tube 
is  filled  with  the  alkali  up  to  the  cock.  The  latter  is  then  turned 
to  the  position  /,  the  left  side-arm  is  connected,  by  means  of  a 
short  piece  of  rubber  tubing  and  a  long  piece  of  glass  tubing,  with 
the  source  of  the  gas  and  several  liters  of  gas  are  drai^^i  through 
this  tube  by  connecting   the  right  side-arm  with   an  aspirator. 
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As  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  all  of  the  air  has  been  driven 
out  from  the  tubing,  the  cock  is  turned  to  the  position  //,  the 
aspirator  is  connected  at  a  with  the  flask  A  in  which  a  slight  vacuum 
is  produced,  whereby  the  gas  begins  to  collect  in  the  absorption- 
tube.  Chlorine  and  carbon  dioxide  are  completely  absorbed, 
while  the  residual  gas  collects  in  the  upper  part  of  the  absorpition- 
tube.  The  gas  is  allowed  to  enter  the  tube  until  from  50  to  70 
c.c.  of  the  gas  residue  are  obtained;  the  cock  /  is  then  closed, 
the  aspirator  removed,  and  the  gas  driven  over  into  a  Hempel's 
gas-burette  and  analyzed  according  to  the  methods  already  de- 
scribed. 

60.9  c.c.  of  the  gas  residue  from  the  above-mentioned  eleo- 
trolytically  prepared  chlorine  gave: 


Oxygen  =40.7' 

Carbon  monoxide  =2.6 
Nitrogen  =17.6. 


and  in  per  cent. 


f  O,  =  66.9 
CO-     4.3 

N   =  28.8 


60.9  100.0 

At  the  carbon  electrode  (the  anode)  not  only  chlorine  but  also 
a  small  amount  of  oxygen  is  liberated.  The  latter  attacks  the 
carbon  of  the  electrode,  forming  carbon  monoxide,  the  greater 
part  of  which  in  turn  combines  with  the  chlorine,  forming  phosgene 
gas,  COCI),  but  the  latter  is  decomposed  by  water  with  the  forma- 
tion of  CO,  and  HCl: 

C0Cla+H,0=C0,+2HCl. 

This  accoimts  for  the  presence  of  the  CO,  and  CO  in  chlorine  which 
has  been  prepared  electrolytically. 


Hydrochloric  Acid,  HCl.     Mol.  Wt:  36.47. 

Density  =  1.2692  (air  =  1).     Weight  of  one  liter  =  1.6295  gms. 
Molar  volume  =  22.29  liters.     Critical  temperature  =  4-52®  C. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  determined  in  gas  mixtures  by  absorbing 
with  standardized  alkali. 
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Sulphur  Dioxide,   Mol.  Wt.  64.07. 

Density  =  2.2693  (Air=l).    Weight  of  one  liter=2.9266  gms. 
Molar  volume =21.89  liters.    Critical  temperature  =-}- 155°  C. 

For  the  determination  of  sulphur  dioxide  from  pyrite  burners, 

F.  Reich  recommends  that  the  gas  should  be  sucked  by  means 

N  , 
of  an  aspirator  through  a  measured  amount  of  jzr  iodine  solution, 

colored  blue  with  starch,  until  the  latter  is  decolorized.  The 
amount  of  the  gas  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  has 
flowed  from  the  aspirator + the  volume  of  the  absorbed  SO2- 

N  .     . 

For  example,  10  c.c.  of  r^r  iodine  solution  were  decolorized 

after  V  c.c.  of  water  had  flowed  from  the  aspirator;  the  gas  was 
at  P  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure.  Since  in  the  absorption  of  the 
SO2  by  the  iodine  the  following  reaction  takes  place, 

SO2  -f  H2O  + 12  =  2HI + SO3, 

it  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  SO2  absorbed,  measured  dry  at 

\ 

0°  and  760  mm.  pressure,  will  be  10.95  c.c,  for  1  c.c.  ^  iodine 

solution  corresponds  to  1.095  c.c.  SO2. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  volume  of  gas  taken  for  the  analysis 
equals 

F(5-uO-273 


760- (2734-0 


4-10.95  c.c.  =  Fi, 


and  from  this  the  per  cent,  of  SO2  in  the  gas  can  be  calculated: 

Fi:  10.95  =  100x 

1095  ^   ^^ 

x  =  -  Tr  -  =  per  cent.  b02. 
>  1 

Other  examples  of  gas  analyses  in  which  the  absorbed  con- 
stituent is  estimated  bv  titration  are  found  in  the  determination 
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of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  in  gas  mixtures  (see  below)  and  in  the 
determination  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  method 
of  Pettenkofer  (cf,  p.  551), 

Hydrogen  Sulphide,  H^S;  Mo].Wt.-34.0<l. 

Density  =  1.1895  (Air=  1).     Weight  of  one  liter  =  1.5378  gms. 
Molar  volumc  =  22.1G  liters.     Critical  temperature  =  100°  C. 

Detennination  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide  in  Gas  Mixtures. 

Hydrogen  sulphide,  when  present  in  the  gases  escaping  from 
mineral  springs,  is  estimated  as  follows: 

A  large  funnel,  of  from  2  to  3  liters  capacity,  is  lowered  into 
the  spring  and  held  in  place  by  means  of  a  wooden  frame  B 
weighted  with  stones,  s  (Fig.    109).     The   rubber  tubing  d  is 


Fia.  109. 

removed  from  the  flask  a,  the  stop-cock  h  b  opened,  and  the 
funnel  T  is  filled,  by  means  of  suction,  with  water  up  to  the 
stopper,  and  then  h  is  closed.  As  soon  as  the  water  in  the  funnel 
has  been  replaced  by  the  ascending  bubbles  of  gas,  the  flask  a 
is  connected  on  the  one  side  with  the  stop-cock  tube  h  and  on 
the  other  side  directly  with  the  aspirator  .4  by  means  of  a  long 
rubber  tubing.     Suction  is  then  started  by  opening  H  and  is 
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continued  with  h  open  until  the  water  in  the  funnel  T  again 
reaches  the  stopper,  when  h  is  closed.  The  funnel  is  allowed 
to  fill  with  gas  again,  and  this  is  eventually  removed  through  a 
by  means  of  suction.  This  operation  is  repeated  twice  more. 
In  this  way  the  neck  of  the  funnel,  the  glass  tube  A,  the  nibber 
tubing  dj  and  the  flask  a,  all  have  the  air  originally  present  in 
them  replaced  by  gas  from  the  spring;  a  few  drops  of  water 
are  carried  along  mechanically  into  a.  Ten  c.c.  of  hundredth- 
normal  iodine  solution  is  then  introduced  into  the  ten-bulb 
tube  h  and  10  c.c.  of  hundredth-normal  thiosulphate  solution  Ls 
placed  in  the  tube  c.  The  flask  a  is  now  quickly  connected  with 
6  by  means  of  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tubing  /,  and  c  is  con- 
nected with  the  aspirator  A  by  means  of  a  longer  piece  of  tubing. 
Meanwhile  the  funnel  T  is  again  filling  with  gas.  A  measuring 
cylinder  C  is  placed  under  the  outlet  tube  of  the  bottle  A,  H  'i& 
opened,  and  then  the  stop-cock  h  is  cautiously  turned.  The  ^as 
is  alowed  to  bubble  slowly  through  h  until  the  iodine  solution 
becomes  light  yellow,  but  is  not  decolorized.  H  is  now  closed 
and  after  about  two  minutes  h  also.  The  contents  of  c  are  pourcnl 
into  6,  starch  is  added,  and  the  excess  of  the  thiosulphate  is 
titrated  with  hundredth-normal  iodine  solution  (cf.  page  607), 
The  number  of  cubic  centimeters,  n,  of  iodine  required  for  the 
titration,  represents  the  amount  of  iodine  which  reacted  origin- 
ally with  the  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  position  of  the  water  in 
the  graduate  is  noted  (F  c.c),  the  temperature  of  the  room 
t^,  and  the  barometer  reading  B\  w  \b  the  tension  of  aqueous 
vapor  at  the  temperature  <°. 

In  computing  the  amount  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  the  gast*s 
escaping  from  the  spring,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  volume 
of  gas  which  is  taken  for  the  analysis  is  equal  to  the  amount  of 
water  which  has  flowed  into  c  plus  the  volume  of  hj'drogen 
sulphide  which  has  been  absorbed  by  the  iodine  in  6  during  the 
experiment.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  amount  of  the  latter 
is  small  in  comparison  with  the  total  amount  of  gas  taken  for 
analysis,  it  may  be  neglected  here.  Furthermore,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  gas  escaping 
from  the  spring  is  at  a  different  temperature  than  that  of  the 
analys's;   all  the  volumes,  therefore,  should  be  reduced  to  corre- 
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spond  to  the  temperature  at  the  spring.  The  amount  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  present  per  liter  in  the  sprmg  gases  at  the  temperature 
iP  and  the  barometric  pressure  B  is 

307.77  'li/?"^^i-c.c.  H2S  per  liter. 


Detennination  of  Ethylene,  according  to  Haber. 

The  principle  of  this  method  was  discussed  on  p.  684.  The 
determination  is  effected  in  the  Bunte  burette  (cf.  p.  722,  Fig. 
Id6). 

Krst,  the  contents  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  burette  from 
the  lowest  scale  division  to  the  cock  is  determined  by  weighing 
the  water  drawn  from  between  these  points,  after  allowing  the 
burette  to  drain.  Then  about  90  c.c.  of  the  gas  to  be  examined 
are  placed  in  the  burette  and  the  thermometer  and  barometer 
readings  are  taken.  Then,  exactly,  as  described  on  p.  723,  the 
liquid  is  sucked  down  to  the  stop-cock,*  a  little  bromine  water 
is  poured  into  a  small  evaporating-dish,  about  10  c.c.  of  the 
liquid  are  allowed  to  rise  into  the  burette,  and  in  order  to  wash 
the  bromine  water  from  the  tip  into  the  burette,  2  or  3  c.c.  of 
water  are  added. 

The  walls  of  the  burette  are  now  thoroughly  wet  with  the 
bromine  water  by  suitably  turning  and  inclining  the  tube,  and 
in  this  way  the  acetylene  is  quickly  absorbed.  In  order  to  de- 
termine the  excess  of  bromine,  a  strong  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  is  allowed  to  rise  into  the  burette,  and  the  contents  of 
the  latter  are  vigorously  shaken.  The  liquid  is  then  run  out 
into  an  Erlenmeyer  flask,  the  burette  is  carefully  washed  out 

N 
with  water  and  the  deposited  iodine  is  titrated  with  —  sodium 

thiosulphate  solution.    The  titre  of  the  bromine  water  added 
is  next  determined  by  pouring  a  little  into   a  porcelain  dish, 

*  After  about  one  minute  liquid  will  collect  above  the  stop-cock,  owing  to 
the  drainage  of  the  liquid  from  the  sides  of  the  burette;  this  is  removed  before 
adding  the  bromine. 
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pipetting  off  10  c.c.  of  it,  allowing  this  amount  to  run  into  m 

solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  titrating  the  liberated  iodine  with 

N 

TTj  sodium  thiosulphate  solution. 

The  method  of  calculating  the  results  will  be  illustrated  best 
by  means  of  a  single  example. 

Example, — ^A  gas  consisting  of  90  volumes  of  air  and  10  vohiznes 
of  ethylene  was  used  for  the  analysis. 

Taken  for  analysis,  91.2  c.c.  of  the  mixture. 

Temperature,  18.3®  C. 

Barometer  reading,  725  mm. 

Tension  of  aqueous  vapor  at  18.3**  C— 15.6  mm,  mercury. 

Volume  of  the  ungraduated  portion  of  the  burette.  • .    6.10  CA 
Reading  of  the  bromine  water  in  the  graduated  part.  •  10.00  ^ 

Bromine  water  used 16.10c4t 

litre  of  the  bromine  water: 

N 
10  c.c.  of  the  bromine  water  correspond  to  12.0  c.c.  jt:  sodium 

thiosulphate  solution,  so   that  16.10  c.c.  of  bromine  water  aiC 

N 
equivalent  to  19.32  c.c.  of  —  sodium  thiosulphate. 

We  have  now: 

16.1  c.c.  bromine  water "-19.32  c*c.  -rjr  solutioa. 

16.1  C.C.  bromine  water + ethylene  =12.23    "    ** 

The  ethylene  corresponds  to 7.09    "    "        *' 

Since  the  absorption  of  the  ethylene  by  the  bromine  wtt&t 
takes  place  according  to  the  equation 

C^4+Br,=(yi,Br, 
it  follows  that 

N 
2Br«2I -20,000  c.c.  -rg  sodium  thiosulphate  8olutton-22,008 

N 
c.c.  ethylene,  and  since  1  c.c.  —  sodium  thiosulphate  corresponds 
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N 
to   I.IOO  c.c.  C2H4,  the  7.09  c.c.  of  -rr:  solution  used  represent 

7.09  X  1.100=7.94  c.c.  C2H4  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure,  or  9.10 
G.C.  CzH^  at  18.3^  C.  and  725  mm.,  measured  moist. 
The  gas  consists,  therefore,  of: 

C.H,-  9.1)  and  in  per  cent.  JC^.^IO.O  percent. 
Air  -82.1)  ^  (Air  =90.0    "      " 

91.2  100.0  per  cent. 

This  method  is  especially  suited  for  the  determination  of  ethylene 
present  with  benzene  !  in  illuminating-gas.  In  one  sample  the 
sum  of  the  two  gases  is  determined  by  absorption  with  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  or  bromine  water,  and  in  a  second  sample  the 
ethylene  is  determined  as  described  above. 

Gas-Volumetric  Methods. 

If  in  consequence  of  a  chemical  reaction  a  gas  is  evolved,  from 
the  volume  of  the  latter  the  weight  of  the  original  substa^ice  may 
be  determmed. 

Examples  of  this  sort  of  an  analysis  were  given  under  the 
determination  of  CO2  in  carbonates  (pp.  346,  350,  354),  the  carbon 
contents  of  iron  and  steel  (pp.  362  and  364),  and  the  NO3  in  nitrates 

(p.  414). 

At  this  place  a  few  more  important  determinations  of  the  same 
nature  will  be  described. 


of  Ammonia  in  Ammonium  Salts. 

The  following  method,  first  proposed  by  Knop*  and  later 
modified  by  P.  Wagner,t  depends  upon  the  fact  that  ammonia 
is  oxidized  by  sodium  hypobromite  with  evolution  of  nitrogen; 

2NH,+3NaOBr-3H20+3NaBr+N^ 

The  nitrogen  is  collected  in  an  azotometer  and  measured. 
If  the  amount  of  the  ammonia  be  calculated  from  the  volume 


*  Chem.  Gentialbl.,  1860,  p.  243. 

t  Zeitwshr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  XIII  (1874),  p.  388;  XV  (1876),  p.  250. 
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of  the  nitrogen,  too  low  results  will  be  obtained,  and  this  fact 
was  formerly  explained  by  the  assumption  that  a  part  of  the 
nitrogen  was  absorbed  as  such  by  the  alkaline  bromine  solution. 
To^ay,  however,  we  know  that  such  is  not  the  case.  At  ordinary 
temperatures  all  of  the  ammonia  is  not  oxidized  according  to 
the  above  equation  to  water  and  nitrogen,  but  a  small  amount 
of  ammonium  hypobromite  is  formed;  for  this  reason  too  little 
nitrogen  is  obtained  in  the  azotometer.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  decomposition  takes  place  at  100°  C,  the  reaction  goes  quantu 
tatively  according  to  the  equation.  It  is  inconvenient  to  work 
at  such  a  high  temperature,  so  that  it  is  more  practical  to  make 
a  correction  to  the  volume  of  nitrogen  obtained  at  oidinaiy  tem- 
peratures. 

Reagents  and  apparatus  required  : 

1.  An  ammonium  chloride  solution,  obtained  by  dissolving 
8.3544  gms.  of  the  pure  sublimed  salt  in  water  and  diluting  to 
500  C.C. 

10  cc.  of  tlus  solution  evolve  at  (f  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure 
35  cc.  of  nitrogen  if  the  reaction  takes  place  according  to  the 
equation. 

2.  Sodium  hypobromite  solution.  100  gms.  of  sodium  hy- 
droxide are  dissolved  in  water,  diluted  to  1250  cc.  and  after 
cooling  by  placing  the  flask  in  cold  water,  25  cc.  of  bromine 
are  added,  tiie  contents  of  the  flask  vigorously  shaken  and  again 
cooled. 

This  solution  must  be  preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle  and 
protected  from  the  action  of  light. 

3.  An  azotometer.  Instead  of  the  azotometer  of  Wagner,* 
Lunge's  Universal  Apparatus  (Fig.  53,  6,  p.  349), or  any  such  meas- 
uring instrument  may  be  used. 

Procedure. — ^Ten  cc  of  the  standard  ammonium  chloride  solu- 
tion are  placed  in  the  small  Wagner  decomposition-bottle  (Fig. 
53,  a,  p.  349)  while  40  to  50  cc.  of  the  hypobromite  solution 
are  poured  into  the  glass  L  (which  is  fused  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle  H).  The  bottle  is  then  connected  with  the  measuring- 
tube  i4,t  which  is  entirely  filled  with  mercury,  6  opened  and  the 

•  Lac.  cit, 

t  The  contents  of  the  deoomposition4x)ttle  are  previously  cooled  to  tlw 

room  temperature  before  the  cock  h  is  connected  with  it. 
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leveUing-tube  B  lowered.  The  bottle  H  is  inclined  so  that  some 
of  the  hypobromite  solution  comes  in  contact  with  the  solution 
of  ammonium  chloride  and  the  two  liquids  are  mixed  by  gentle 
shaking.  A  lively  evolution  of  nitrogen  at  once  takes  place  and 
the  liquid  becomes  heated.  As  soon  as  the  action  ceases,  more  of 
the  hypobromite  solution  is  allowed  to  act  upon  the  ammonium 
salt  and  the  process  is  repeated  until  finally  all  of  the  hypobromite 
is  in  the  outer  part  of  H.  As  soon  as  no  more  gas  is  evolved 
by  shaking,  the  decomposition-bottle  is  placed  in  water  at  the 
room  temperature  and  after  allowing  it  to  stand  ten  minutes, 
the  volume  of  the  nitrogen  is  read  under  the  conditions  de- 
scribed on  p.  351.  The  volume  of  nitrogen  at  0°  and  760  mm. 
thus  found  will  be  smaller  than  the  theoretical  value  of  35  c.c, 
but  it  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  ammonia  contained  in  10  c.c, 
of  the  ammonium  chloride  solution,  i.e.,  0.05320  gm.  NH,. 

A  number  of  such  determinations  are  carried  out  and  the  mean 
of  the  results  obtained  is  taken  for  the  correct  value. 

After  this,  some  of  the  ammonium  salt  to  be  analyzed  is  weighed 
out,  dissolved  in  water,  and  diluted  so  that  10  c.c.  of  the  solution 
will  contdn  approximately  the  same  amount  of  ammonia  as  in 
the  case  of  the  standard  solution.  Then  if,  for  example,  from 
a  gms.  of  an  ammonium  salt,  V  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  0^  C.  and  760 
mm.  pressure  wen?  found,  we  have: 

F:Fi  -  0.05320  :x 
^     FiX  0.05320 

* V — 

and  in  per  cent.: 

7^X5.320    _         ^  ^^— 
— *-=^ — per  cent.  NHg. 

Remark. — ^The  results  obtained  by  this  method  agree  exactly 
with  those  obtained  by  the  distillation  method  described  on  p.  520. 
Only  with  substances  containing  sulphocyanates  are  the  results 
obtained  too  high;  in  this  case  the  sulphocyanate  is  decomposed 
by  the  alkaline  h3npobromite  solution  with  evolution  of  nitrogen 
and  carbon  monoxide.* 

*  Donath  and  Pollak,  Zeitschr.  f.  angew.  Chem.,  1897,  p.  565. 
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Consequently,  the  above  meihod  affords  uncertain  results  in 
the  analysis  of  the  anunonia  in  gas  liquors. 

Urea  is  decomposed  by  the  alkaline  hypobromite  sohitioii 
according  to  the  equation 

CO(NH^3+3NaOBr=3NaBr+0O,+N3+2HA 

so  that  it  can  be  determined  in  the  same  way  as  ammonium  salts, 
the  carbon  dioxide  produced  by  the  decomposition  being  kq>t  back 
by  means  of  caustic  soda  solution* 

Determination  of  Nitrous  and  IHtric  Adds. 

Principle. — ^If  a  solution  of  a  nitrite  or  nitrate  be  shaken 
with  mercury  and  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  all  of  the  nitrogen 
is  set  free  as  nitric  oxide: 

2HN03+2Hg+  H,S0,-2H,0+  Hg^,+2N0, 
2HN03+6Hg+3H^O,=4H,0+3HgaS04+2NO, 

From  the  volume  of  the  nitric  oxide,  the  weight  of  the  nitrate 
or  nitrite  is  computed. 

The  anal3rsis  is  best  performed  in  a  Lunge  nitrometer.'*'  The 
latter  is  a  Bunte  burette,  in  which  the  bwer  stop-cock  is  lacking  and 
the  lower  end  of  which  is  connected  with  a  levelling-tube  containing 
mercury.  By  raising  the  latter,  the  nitrometer  (which  need  not 
be  graduated)  is  entirely  filled  with  mercury  and  the  two-way 
cock  under  the  fimnel  is  closed.  Then  a  weighed  amount  of  the 
substance  dissolved  in  a  little  water  is  placed  in  the  funnel,  the 
levdling-tube  lowered,  and  the  solution  introduced  into  the 
nitrometer  by  carefully  opening  the  cock,  the  funnel  being  finally 
washed  out  four  times  with  two  or  three  c.c.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  The  decomposition-tube  is  now  taken  out  of 
the  frame,  it  b  placed  several  times  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position 
and  then  quickly  changed  to  a  vertical  position.  By  this  means 
the  mercury  becomes  intimately  mixed  with  the  acid  and  the 
decomposition  at  once  begins.  The  shaking  is  continued  one  or 
two  minutes  until  there  seems  to  be  no  further  increase  in  the 
volume  of  the  liberated  gas.    The  decomposition  vessel  is  then 


*  Berichte,  1890,  p.  440,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  angew.  Chem.,  1890,  p.  139. 
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connected  by  means  of  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tubing  with  the 
gas-burette  filled  with  mercury,  the  nitric  oxide  is  transferred 
to  the  latter,  and  its  volume  read  after  reducing  it  to  the  standard 
conditions  by  means  of  the  gas-compensation  tube.  (Cf."  p.  349^ 
Fig.  53.) 

If  in  an  anal3rsis  a  gms.  of  a  nitrate  were  taken  and  V^  c.c. 
of  NO  weie  obtained,  we  have: 

(NO.) 
22,391  c.c:  62.01 -Fo:x 
FqX  62.01 

* 22391      ^^-  ^"'* 

and  in  per  cent.: 

;^rX^-0.2769X—"= per  cent.  NO3. 

Remark. — For  the  analysis  of  ''nitrose,"  *  the  author  knows  of 
no  method  which  affords  such  exact  results. 

For  the  determination  of  nitrous  acid  in  the  presence  of 
nitric  acid  by  a  gas-volumetric  method,  P.  Gerlingerf  treats 
the  neutral  solution  of  the  two  salts  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  ammonium  chloride,  whereby  the  following  reaction  takes 
place: 

NH4a  +  KNO3  =  2H2O  +  KCl  +  X2. 

Half  of  the  nitrogen  evolved,  therefore,  comes  from  the  nitrous 
acid  present.  For  the  details  of  this  determination,  the  original 
article  should  be  consulted. 

Hydrogen  Peroxide  Methods. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  is  oxidized  by  means  of  a  number  of 
different  substances,  giving  up  all  of  the  oxygen;  twice  as  much 
oxygen  is  evolved  as  is  obtained  from  the  oxidizing  agent: 


XO  +  H2O2  =  X  +  H2O  +  O2. 


♦  Cf.  Vol.  I. 

tZ.  angew.  Chem.,  1901,  1250.    See  also  J.  Gaihlot,  J.  Pharm.  Chim., 
1900,  6th  Series,  Vol.  XII,  p.  9. 
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Since,  however,  hydrogen  peroxide  itself  slowly  decomposes 
on  standing  (the  decomposition  being  measurable  on  shaking 
and  quite  considerable  by  shaking  in  the  presence  of  solid  sub- 
tances  (sand,  etc.))i  it  follows  that  in  the  following  methods  no 
great  excess  of  hydrogen  peroxide  should  be  used,  and  long-con- 
tinued shaking  must  be  avoided. 

Standardization  of  Permanganate  Solutions. 

The  determination  is  best  made  according  to  Lunge  in  a  gas 
volumeter  (p.  349,  Fig.  53).  In  order  to  obtain  correct  results, 
however,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  no  excess  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  be  present.  Consequently  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
by  means  of  a  preliminary'  experiment  the  exact  value  of  the 
permanganate  solution  in  terms  of  the  H2O2  solution  used  (cf. 
p.  575).  Then  a  measured  amount  of  the  latter  is  placed  in  the 
outside  part  of  the  Wagner  decomposition-bottle  (Fig.  53a,  p.  349), 
and  30  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1:5)  are  added.  After  this, 
the  exact  amount  of  hydrogen  peroxide  required  for  the  decom- 
position of  the  permanganate  is  introduced  into  the  inner  part  of 
of  the  bottle  and  the  latter  is  connected  with  the  measuring-tube, 
which  is  filled  with  mercury,  the  cock  h  being  removed  for  tho 
time  being,  but  it  is  replaced  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  minuto:* 
and  turned  to  the  position  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  two  liquids  are  then  mixed,  taking  care  to  hold  the  decom- 
position-flask so  that  its  contents  will  not  be  warmed  by  the  heat 
of  the  hand,  inclining  it  to  an  angle  of  about  90®  with  the  vertical, 
and  shaking  for  exactly  one  minute.  While  the  oxygen  is  being 
evolved,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  gas  in  the  eudiometer  is 
under  reduced  pressure.  At  the  end  of  the  decomposition,  the 
gas  is  placed  under  atmospheric  pressure,  h  is  closed,  and  by  means 
of  the  compensation-tube,  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  reduced  to 
what  it  would  be  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure,  as  described  on 
p.  306. 

One-half  of  the  obser\'ed  volume  corresponds  to  the  amount 
of  oxygen  given  up  by  the  potassium  permanganate.  This  number 
multiplied  by  0.001429  gives  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  obtained 
from  the  permanganate. 
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Remark, — ^The  amount  of  permanganate  to  be  taken  lor  the 

experiment  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  measuring-tube.    If 

N 
the  latter  has  a  capacity  of  150  c.c,  15  c.c.  of   a  —    solution 

N 
or  40  to  50  c.c.  of  a  —  solution  should  be  taken. 

The  hydrogen  peroxide  used  should  not  be  too  concentrated; 
it  should  be  about  a  2  per  cent,  solution.  The  active  oxygen 
present  in  a  sample  of  pyrolusite  *  may  be  determined  by  the 
same  procedure. 

Determination  of  Cerium  in  Soluble  Ceric  Salts. 

If  hydrogen  peroxide  is  added  to  an  add  solution  of  a  soluble 
ceric  salt,  the  latter  is  reduced  with  evolution  of  oxygen: 

2CeO, + HA = CejO, + H,0 + 0,. 

The  determination  is  effected  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
was  described  above  in  the  standardization  of  the  permanganate 
solution.  If  half  the  volume  of  liberated  oxygen  is  multiplied 
by  0.03077,  the  product  represents  the  corresponding  amount 

of  CeOa-t 

Remark. — If  a  large  excess  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  avoided 
in  the  above  analysis,  satisfactory  results  will  be  obtained. 

For  other  determinations  of  this  sort,  consult  "  Lunge's  Alkali 
Makers'  Handbook''  and  "Hempel's  Gas-Analytical  Methods." 


Silicon  Fluoride,  SiF4.     Mol.  Wt.  =  104.3. 

Density  =  3.605  (Air=l).     Weight  of  one  liter  =  4.600  gms. 

Molar  volume  =  22.3S  liters. 


*  Lunge's  Alkali  Makers'  Handbook. 

t  Assuming  that  the  atomic  weight  of  Ce=«  140.25. 
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Detennination  of  Fluorine  as  Silicon   Fluoride    (Hempd  and 

Oettel).* 

Principle. — If  a  mixture  of  calcium  flouride  and  powdered 
quartz  is  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass 
vessel,  all  of  the  fluorine  will  be  expelled  as  silicon  fluoride: 

2CaF2 + Si02 + 2H2SO4  =  2CaS04 + 2H2O + SiF4, 

and  this  gas  can  be  collected  and  measured. 

One  c.c.  SiF4  at  0°  and  760  mm.  pressure  corresponds  to 
0.006978  gms.  CaF2,  or  0.003395  gms.  F2. 

Procedure. — A  weighed  amount  of  the  very  finely-jjowdered 
substance,  which  must  not  contain  any  other  acid  that  can  be 
expelled  by  treatment  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,t  is 
mixed  with  3  gms.  of  ignited  finely-powdered  quartz  and  intro- 
duced into  the  dry  decomposition  flask  K  (Fig.  110).  The  latter 
is  then  evacuated  somewhat  by  twice  lowering  the  leveling-tube 
A^  with  the  stop-cock  H  open,  closing  the  cock  and  expelling 
the  air.  At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  the  burette  H  k 
not  connected  with  the  Orsat  tube  0.  By  raising  the  ground- 
glass  tube  Rf  about  30  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  arc 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  flask.  This  acid  must  have  been  pre- 
viously heated  in  a  porcelain  crucible  for  some  time  at  a  tem- 
perature near  the  boiling-point,  in  order  to  detsroy  every  trace 
of  organic  matter,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  a  desiccator  over 
phosphorus  pentoxide.  The  acid  in  K  is  heated  to  boiling  with 
the  stop-cock  H  open  and  the  flask  is  frequently  shaken.  During 
the  entire  experiment,  the  mercury  level  in  the  tube  N  is  kept 
a  little  lower  than  that  of  the  mercury  in  the  measuring-tube  MX 

At  first  the  sulphuric  acid  foams  considerably,  but  soon  ceases, 
which  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  decomposition  is  complete.  The 
flame  is  then  removed,  the  sulphuric  acid  allowed  to  cool  and 
all  the  gas  in  K  is  expelled  by  introducing  through  V  sulphuric 


*  Gasanalytische  Methwlen,  III,  p.  342. 

t  Cf .  p.  436. 

X  In  order  to  keep  the  inside  of  .V  perfectly  dry,  2  or  3  c.c.  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  are  placed  on  top  of  the  mercury. 
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acid,  which  haa  been  previously  heated  and  cooled  as  described 
above,  Aa  soon  as  the  sulphuric  acid  reaches  the  stop-cock  H, 
this  is  closed.  After  waiting  ten  minutes  more,  the  gas  is  placed 
under  atmospheric  pressure,  by  suitably  raising  N,  and  the 
volume  and  temperature  are  noted. 

The  gas  is  now  driven  over  into  the  Orsat  tube  0,  containing 
caustic  potash  solution  (1:2).  The  silicon  tetrafluoride  is  imme- 
diately absorbed.  The  residual  gas  is  carried  back  to  the  tube  M, 
and  after  waiting  fifteen  minutes  the  volume  is  read.     The  differ- 


ence between  the  two  readings  gives  the  volume  of  silicon  tetra- 
fluoride. 

Remarks. — A.  Koch  tested  this  method  in  the  author's  labor- 
atory and  obtained  results  varying  from  98.97  to  102.63  per  cent, 
with  pure  calcium  fluoride.  To  obtain  this  accuracy,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  carrj'  out  the  decomposition  imder  approx- 
imately atmospheric  pressure.  When  working  under  a  vacuum 
the  results  were  always  too  low.  Thus  in  one  case  only  85.70 
per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  value  was"  obtained. 

During  these  experiments  with   reduced  pressure,   a   white 
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sublimate  foims  at  the  lower  part  of  the  condender^  which  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  sulphuric  acid  which  is  introduced 
at  the  last,  causes  a  strong  effervescence. 

The  method  can  be  used  for  the  estimation  of  fluorine  in  the 
presence  of  carbonates.  In  this  case  the  silicon  fluoride  is 
absorbed  by  means  of  a  little  water  and  the  carbon  dioxide  by 
means  of  caustic  potash.  As,  however,  a  little  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  dissolved  by  the  water,  the  gas  residue  which  has  been 
freed  from  carbon  dioxide  is  shaken  with  this  water  again,  whereby 
this  dissolved  carbon  dioxide  is  removed  and  can  be  absorbeil 
by  a  further  treatment  with  caustic  potash  solution.  For  further 
details,  consult  the  original  paper  by  Hempel  and  Scheffler.* 

Determination  of  Vapor  in  Gas  Mixtures. 

It  is  often  desired  to  estimate  the  weight,  and  from  this  the 
volume,  of  vapor  present  in  a  mixture  of  gases  and  vapors.  This 
will  be  illustrated  by  one  or  two  examples.  Let  it  be  assumed 
that  in  a  unit  of  volume  of  a  given  gas  mixture  there  are  v'  parts 
of  gas  and  v"  of  vapor.  If  the  whole  mixture  is  under  the 
pressure  P,  then  the  'partial  pressures  of  the  gas  and  vapor  will 
be  respectively  r'P  and  v''P\    The  following  equation  then  holds: 

P=r'P  +  2?"P. 

The  total  pressure  is  therefore  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  partial 
pressures. 

If  now  the  partial  pressure  of  either  constituent  is  known,  the 
volume  of  this  constituent  can  be  found  by  dividing  by  the 
total  pressure.     If,  for  example,  v''P=^w,  then 

P  ""P"^  • 
Applications: — 

1.  Reduction  of  Volumes  of  Moist  Gases  to  a  Dry  Condition  ai 
0°  C.  and  760  mm,  Pi'essure. 

A  gas  saturated  with  water  vapor  occupies  a  volume  xu  at 

*  Z.  anorg.  Chem.,  20,  1  (1897). 
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1?  C.  and  P  mm.  pressure.  A  unit  of  volume  of  the  gas  consists 
of  v'  volumes  of  dry  gas  and  r"  volumes  of  water-vapor.  Now 
the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  at  t^'^w,  a  value  which  can  be 
obtained  from  the  tables  on  p.  762.  This  value,  w,  represents 
in  fact  the  partial  pressure  of  the  water-vapor.  Consequently 
P— m;  is  the  partial  pressure  of  the  dry  constituents  and  the 
volume  of  the  latter,  i?',  is,  as  explained  above: 


P—w 
u'  =  — rj—  at  (?  and  P  mm.  pressure. 


This  volume  reduced  to  O*'  and  760  mm.  pressure  is 

{P-w)P  P-w 


Vo  = 


P-760.(l-f«0     760(1 -f«0' 


If  the  original  volume  of  the  gas  and  vapor  is  not  1,  but  Vtf 
then, 

^     760(1 +aO 

Similarly,  the  volume  of  the  water-vapor  at  0**  and  760  mm. 
pressure  is 

V"n= - Vi  * 

®     760(1 +aO 

2.  Calculation  of  the  Moisture  in  the  Air  at  Normal  Pressure 
(760  mm.)  and  Temperature  t^. 

WTiat  is  the  volume  of  water-vapor  contained  in  1(X)  c.c. 
of  moist  air  at  0®,  25°,  and  35°  C?  According  to  the  tabic: 
u\)=4.6  mm.;  11725  =  23.5  mm.;  and  u»36  =  41.8  mm.  Hence  the 
volume  of  water-vapor  present  in  a  unit  of  volume  is 

Wq      4.6      W2F>    23.5      u?35    41.8 


760    760'     760     760'     760     760' 


*  In  this  formula  is  it  assumed  that  the  water- vapor  also  follows  Boyle's 
law,  which  is  not  strictly  true. 
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and  the  percentage  of  moisture  is 


0.61 

per  cent  at 

0°; 

3.09 

it        It 

25°; 

5.50 

It        It 

35°. 

If  the  gas  is  not  saturated  with  moisture,  the  relation  of  the 
dry  gas  to  the  moist  one  is  not  so  easy  to  determine,  unless  the 
degree  of  saturation  is  known.  The  humidity  of  a  gas,  or  the 
degree  of  saturation,  expresses  the  amount  of  moisture  present 
as  compared  with  the  total  amount  which  the  gas  can  take  up 
when  perfectly  saturated  with  moisture.  Thus  if  the  humidity 
is  50  per  cent,  the  gas  could  take  up  as  much  again  moisture 
at  the  prevailing  temperature. 

If  the  degree  of  humidity  of  a  gas  is  expressed  by  r,  then  the 
volume  of  the  given  gas  at  this  temperature  and  760  mm.pressure, 
is 

ViP-r-w) 
760       ' 

and  the  volume  of  the  water-vapor  present  is 

V  rw 
~76Cr* 

3.  Calculation  of  the  Weight  of  Water-vapor  in  a  Given  Volume 
of  Air  which  is  Saturated  xdth  Moisture  at  the  Temperature  t? 
and  the  Pressure  P  mm. 

One  c.c.  of  water-vapor  weighs  0.000801  gm.  at  (P  C.  and 
760  mm.  pressure. 

One  c.c.  of  water-vapor  at  t°  and  P  mm.  pressure  occupies  a 
volume  of 

IP 


and  weighs 


^'°     760(1 +aO' 
P 


=  0.000801  gm. 


760(1 -haO 
If  now  u?=   the  vapor  pressure  of  water  at  tf^  and  P  mm. 
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pressure,  then  the  volume  of  water-vapor  present  in  tjie  volume 
V  of  the  gas  is,  under  these  conditions, 

W'Vt 

and  the  weight  of  the  water-vapor  amounts  to 

P  ^n/.^o/.t   w^-^''     0.00080 l.w;.r, 

•0.000801  •  -^5-=     ^^^.,  , — ;7-  gms. 


760(1 -fa/)  P  760(1 +aO 

If  the  weight  of  the  water-vapor  is  gr,  then  the  volume  of 
the  moist  air  is 

,_gr-760(l-fa0  ^ 
^''      0.000801.  u?" 

If  the  gas  is  not  saturated  with  water  vapor,  but  the  degree  of. 
saturation  (the  humidity)  is  known,  then  the  following  formula 
gives  the  weight  of  water-vapor  present  in  the  volume  lu  of  the 
gas, 

0.00080  Irw?!'^ 
^=      760(1 +aO       ^°^'- 

Or,  if  the  weight  of  vapor  present  in  a  given  gas  volume  is 
known,  then  from  the  last  equation  the  humidity,  r,  of  gas  may 
be  computed: 

^•760(1 4- aO 


r= 


0.000801 -w;-!',' 


4.  CalciUation  of  the  Weight  of  One  Liter  of  A  ir  at  0°  a  nd  760  m  m, 
when  Free  from  Moisture  and  Carbon  Dioxide, 

1  c.c.  of  pure,  dry  air  weighs  0.0012928  gm.  at  0^  and  760  mm. 
1  cc.  of  water-vapor  weighs  0.000801  gm.  at  0°  and  760  mm. 
1  cc.  of  water-vapor  is  therefore  0.62  times  as  heavy  as  1  c.c.  of  air 
1  c.c.  of  CO2  weighs  0.001977  gm.  at  0^  and  760  mm. 


♦  Similarly,  the  volume  of  a  gas  saturated  with  any  other  vapor  can 
be  computed  if  the  weight  of  vapor  present  and  its  density  are  known. 
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Air  contains,  on  an  average,  0.03  per  cent  of  CO2.     One    liter 
of  dry  air,  containing  the  average  amount  of  CO2  consists  of 

999.7  c.c.air       and  weighs     999.7  XO.001293  =  1.2924  gnis. 
0.3   ''    CO2  0.3X0.001977  =  0.0006  " 


1000.0  ''  1.2930  "      =a 

The  corresponding  volume  of  dry  air  and  of  water-vapor  at  0* 
and  760°  mm.  pressure  is 

760- MJ      w 


760        760 
and  weighs 

760- ?r 


760 


a  +  _0.62a  =  a(^l--^^j, 


or,  in  other  words,  1  liter  of  moist  air  weighs  at  0°  and  760  mm. 
pressure, 

^  =  1.293 (l-~^^j  gms. 

5.  Calculation  of  the  Weights  of  One  Liter  of  Moist  Air  Con- 
taining Carbon  Dioxide  at  (?  and  P  mm.  Pressure. 

If  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  =ttv,  then  the  volume  of  the 
moist  gas  is 

~  H p— '  =  1  hit?  and  P  mm.  pressure, 


and  at  0°  and  760  mm. 


Wt  760- Wt 


760(1 -haO     76O(H-a0' 
and,  as  shown  under  4,  this  weight, 

P-w  w  ^^^    a{P-O.ZSw) 

^'^rmTV^)^''^7m(U-at)^''^^'^^'^  76O(l+a0    ^^' 

or 
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^       ^  — the  weight  of  1  nter  of  moist  air  at  r  and 

P  mm.  pressure. 

V  liters  of  moist  air  would  therefore  weigh: 

,     0.46445  (P-0.38tr) 
^ 273  +  e '' 
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APPENDIX. 


SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  STRONG  ACIDS  AT  ^  IN  VACUO. 

(According  to  0.  Lunoe.) 


Specific 
Gravity 

PerOnt.  byWeicht. 

S-)ecific 

Gravity 

1.V 

a* 

Fte  (}ent.  by  WeichU 

at   ^-        t 

t 

•t     ^o 

(Vacuo). 

HCl. 

HNO, 

H2SO«. 

,    (Vacuo). 

HNO,. 

HsSO«. 

1.000 

0.16 

0.10 

0.09 

1.236 

37.63 

31.70 

1.005 

1.15 

1.00 

0.83 

1.240 

38.29 

32.28 

1.010 

2.14 

1.90 

1.57 

,     1.245 

39.05 

32.86 

1.015 

3.12 

2.80 

2.30 

'     1.250 

30.82 

33.43 

1.020 

4.13 

3.70 

3.03 

1.255 

40.58 

34.00 

1.025 

6.15 

4.60 

3.76 

1.260 

41.34 

34.57 

1.030 

6.15 

5.50 

4.49 

1.265 

42.10 

35.14 

1.035 

7.15 

6.38 

5.23 

1.270 

42.87 

35.71 

1.040 

8.16 

7.26 

5.96 

1.275 

43.64 

36.29 

1.045 

9.16 

8.13 

6.67 

1.280 

44.41 

36.87 

1.050 

10.17 

8.99 

7.37 

1.285 

45.18 

37.45 

1.055 

11.18 

9.84 

8.07 

1.290 

45.95 

38.03 

1.060 

12.19 

10.68 

8.77 

1.295 

46.72 

38.61 

1.065 

13.19 

11.51 

9.47 

1.300 

47.49 

39.19 

1.070 

14.17 

12.33 

10.19 

1.305 

48.26 

39.77 

1.075 

15.16 

13.15 

10.90 

1.310 

49.07 

40.35 

1.080 

16.15 

13.95 

11.60 

1.315 

49.89 

40.93 

1.085 

17.13 

14.74 

12.30 

1.320 

50.71 

41.50 

1.090 

18.11 

15.53 

12.99 

1.325 

51.53 

42.08 

1.095 

19.06 

16.32 

13.67 

1.330 

52.37 

42.66 

1.100 

20.01 

17.11 

14.35 

1.335 

53.22 

43.20 

1.105 

20.97 

17.89 

15.03 

1.340 

54.07 

43.74 

1.110 

21.92 

18.67 

15.71 

1.345 

54.93 

44.28 

1.115 

22.86 

19.45 

16.36 

1.350 

55.79 

44.82 

1.120 

23.82 

20.23 

17.01 

1.355 

56.66 

45.35 

1.125 

24.78 

21.00 

17.66 

1.360 

57.57 

45.88 

1.130 

25.75 

21.77 

18.31 

1.365 

58.48 

46.41 

1.136 

26.70 

22.54 

18.96 

1.370 

59.39 

46.94 

1.140 

27.66 

23.31 

19.61 

1.375 

60.30 

47.47 

1.145 

28.61 

24.08 

20.26 

1.380 

61.27 

48.00 

1.150 

29.57 

24.84 

20.91 

1.385 

62.24 

48.53 

1.165 

30.55 

25.60 

21.55 

1.390 

63.23 

49.06 

1.160 

31.52 

26.36 

22.19 

1.395 

64.25 

49.59 

1.165 

32.49 

27.12 

22.83 

1.400 

65.30 

50.11 

1.170 

33.46 

27.88 

23.47 

1.405 

66.40 

50.63 

1.175 

34  42 

28.63 

24.12 

1.410 

67.50 

51.15 

1.180 

35 .  39 

29.38 

24.76 

1.415 

68.63 

51.66 

1.185 

36.31 

30.13 

25.40 

1.420 

60.^0 

52.15 

1.190 

37.23 

30.88 

26.04 

1.425 

70.98 

52.63 

1.195 

38.16 

31.62 

26. 6S 

1.430 

72.17 

53.11 

1.200 

39.11 

32.36 

27.32 

1.435 

73.39 

53.59 

1.205 

33.09 

27.95 

1.440 

74.68 

54.07 

1.210 

33 .  82 

28.58 

1.445 

75.98 

54.55 

1.215 

34  55 

29.21 

1.450 

77.28 

55.03 

1.2'20 

35.2'< 

29.84 

1.455 

78.60 

55.50 

1 .  225 

36.03 

30.48 

1.460 

79. 98 

55.97 

1.230 

36.78 

31.11 

1.465 

81.42 

56.43 
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SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  STRONG  ACIDS  AT  ^    IN   VACUO.— Cont 

(According  to  G.  Lunge.) 


Specific 
Gravity 

Per  Osnt.  by  Weight. 

Specific 
Gravity 
1.5« 

Per  Cent. 

by 
Weight. 

1    Specific 
'    Gravity 
'          IS" 

PteOent. 

by 
Weight. 

at-p- 

•*^ 

,    »*ir 

(Vaeuo). 

HNO,. 

HaS04. 

(Vacuo). 

H28O4. 

t            4" 
'    (Vacuo). 

HaS04. 

1.470 

82.90 

56.90 

1.610 

69.56 

1.750 

81.56 

1.475 

84.45 

57.37 

1.615 

70.00 

1.755 

82.00 

1.480 

86.05 

57.83 

1.620 

70.42 

1.760 

82 .  44 

1.485 

87.70 

58.28 

1.625 

70.85 

1.765 

83.01 

1,490 

89.60 

58.74 

1.630 

71.27 

1.770 

83.51 

1.495 

91.60 

59.22 

1.635 

71.70 

1.775 

84.02 

1.500 

94.09 

59.70 

1.640 

72.12 

1.780 

84.50 

1.505 

96.39 

60.18 

1.645 

72.55 

1.785 

85.10 

1.510 

98.10 

60.65 

1.650 

72.96 

1.790 

85.70 

1.515 

99.07 

61.12 

1.655 

73.40 

1.795 

86.30 

1.520 

99.67 

61.59 

1.660 

73.81 

1.800 

86.92 

1.525 

62.06 

1.665 

74.24 

1.805 

87.60 

1.530 

• 

62.53 

1.670 

74.66 

1.810 

88.30 

1.535 

63.00 

1.675 

75.08 

1.815 

89.16 

1.540 

63.43 

1.680 

75.50 

1.820 

90.05 

1.545 

63.85 

1.685 

75.94 

1.825 

91.00 

1.550 

64.26 

1.690 

76.38 

1.830 

92.10 

1.555 

64.67 

1.695 

76.76 

1.835 

93.56 

1.560 

65.20 

1.700 

77.17 

1.840 

95.60 

1.565 

65.65 

1.705 

77.60 

1.8405 

95 .  95 

1.570 

66.09 

1.710 

78.04 

1.8410 

96.38 

1.575 

66.53 

1.715 

78.48 

1.8415 

97.35 

1.580 

66.95 

1.720 

78.92 

I.WIO 

98 .  20 

1.585 

67.40 

1.725 

79.36 

1.8405 

98.52 

1.590 

67.83 

1.730 

79.80 

1.8400 

98.72 

1 .  595 

68.26 

1.735 

80.24 

1.8395 

98.77 

1.600 

68.70 

1.740 

80.68 

1.8390 

99.12 

1.605 

69.13 

1.745 

81.12 

1 . 8385 

99.31 
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APPENDIX. 


SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  POTASSIUM  AND  SODIUM  HYDROXIDE 

SOLUTIONS  AT  15°  C. 


Specific 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Specific 

Per  Gent. 

Per  Cent. 

Gravity. 

KOH. 

NaOU. 

Gravity. 

KOH, 

NaOU. 

1.007 

0.9 

0.61 

1.252 

27.0 

22.64 

1.014 

1.7 

1.20 

1.263 

28.2 

23.67 

1.022 

2.6 

2.00 

1.274 

28.9 

24.81 

1.029 

3.5 

2.71 

1.2S5 

29.8 

25.80 

1.037 

-       4.5 

3.35 

1.297 

30.7 

26.83 

1.045 

5.6 

4.00 

1.308 

31.8 

27.80 

1.052 

6.4 

4.64 

1.320 

32.7 

28.83 

1.060 

7.4 

5.29 

1.332 

33.7 

29.93 

1.067 

8.2 

5.87 

1.345 

34.9 

31.22 

1.075 

9.2 

6.55 

1.357 

35.9 

32.47 

1.083 

10.1 

7.31 

1.370 

36.9 

33.69 

1.091 

10.9 

8.00 

1.383 

37.8 

34.96 

1.100 

12.0 

8.68 

1.397 

38.9 

36.25 

1.108 

12.9 

9.42 

1.410 

39.9 

37.47 

1.116 

13.8 

10.06 

1.424 

40.9 

38.80 

1.125 

14.8 

10.97 

1.438 

42.1 

39.99 

1.134 

15.7 

11.84 

1.453 

43.4 

41.41 

1.142 

16.5 

12.64 

1.468 

44.6 

42.83 

1.152 

17.6 

13 .  55 

1.483 

45.8 

44.38 

1.162 

18.6 

14.37 

1.498 

47.1 

46.15 

1.171 

19.5 

15.13 

1.514 

48.3 

47.60 

1.180 

20.5 

15.91 

1.530 

49.4 

49.02 

1.190 

21.4 

16.77 

1.546 

50.6 

— 

1.200 

22.4 

17.67 

1.563 

61.9 

_ 

1.210 

23.3 

18.58 

1.580 

53.2 

— 

1.220 

24.2 

19.58 

1.597 

54.5 

.-^ 

1.231 

25.1 

20.59 

1.615 

55.9 

— 

1.241 

26.1 

21.42 

1.634 

57.5 

^^^ 
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SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  AMMONIA  SOLUTIONS  AT   15*»  C. 

(According  to  Lunge  and  Wiernik.) 


Specific  Gmvity. 

Per  Cent.  NH3. 

Specific  Gravity. 

Fte  GeDt.  NH3. 

1.000 

0.00 

0.940 

15.63 

0.998 

0.45 

0.938 

16.22 

0.996 

0.9L 

0.936 

16.82 

0.994 

1.37 

0.934 

17.42 

0.992 

1.84 

0.932 

18.03 

0.990 

2.31 

0.930 

18.64 

0.988 

2.80 

0.928 

19.25 

0.986 

3.30 

0.926 

19.87 

0.984 

3.80 

0.924 

20.49 

0.982 

4.30 

0.922 

21.12 

0.980 

4.80 

0.920 

21.75 

0.978 

5.30 

0.918 

22.39 

0.976 

5.80 

0.916 

23.03 

0.974 

6.30 

0.914 

23.68 

0.972 

6.80 

0.912 

24.33 

0.970 

7.31 

0.910 

24.99 

0.968 

7.82 

0.908 

25.65 

0.966 

8.33 

0.906 

26.31 

0.964 

8.84 

0.904 

26.98 

0.962 

9.35 

0.902 

27.65 

0.960 

9.91 

0.900 

28.33 

0.968 

10.47 

0.898 

29.01 

0.956 

11.03 

0.896 

29.69 

0.954 

11.60 

0.S94 

30.37 

0.952 

12.17 

0.892 

31.05 

0.950 

12.74 

0.890 

31.75 

0.948 

13.31           : 

0.888 

32.50 

0.946 

13.88          ' 

0.886 

33.25 

0.944 

14.46 

0.884 

34.10 

0.942 

15.04 

0.882 

34.95 
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APPENDIX. 


TENSION  OF  WATER  VAPOR  ACXX)RDING  TO  REQNAULT. 


DesTMSt 

Tenaion  in 
Millimeters. 

De^^ 

Tennonin 
llillimeten. 

Degee.. 

Tension  in 
Millimeten. 

-2.0 

3.955 

+2.0 

5.302 

+6.0 

6.998 

1.9 

3.986 

2.1 

5.340 

6.1 

7.047 

1.8 

4.016 

2.2 

5.378 

6.2 

7.095 

1.7 

4.047 

2.3 

5.416 

6.3 

7.144 

1.6 

4.078 

2.4 

5.454 

6.4 

7.193 

1.5 

4.109 

2.5 

5.491 

6.5 

7.242 

1.4 

4.140 

2.6 

5.530 

6.6 

7.292 

1.3 

4.171 

2.7 

5.569 

6.7 

7.342 

1.2 

4.203 

2.8 

5.608 

6.8 

7.392 

1.1 

4.235 

2.9 

6.647 

6.9 

7.442 

1.0 

4.267 

3.0 

5.687 

7.0 

7.492 

0.9 

4.299 

3.1 

5.727 

7.1 

7.644 

0.8 

4.331 

3.2 

5.767 

7.2 

7.595 

0.7 

4.364 

3.3 

5.807 

7.3 

7.647 

0.6 

4.397 

3.4 

5.848 

7.4 

7.699 

0.6 

4.430 

3.6 

5.889 

7.6 

7.751 

0.4 

4.463 

3.6 

5.930 

7.6 

7.804 

0.3 

4.497 

3.7 

5.972 

7.7 

7.867 

0.2 

4.531 

3.8 

6.014 

7.8 

7.910 

0.1 

4.565 

3.9 

6.065 

7.9 

7.964 

0.0 

4.600 

4.0 

6.097 

8.0 

8.017 

+0.1   . 

4.633 

4.1 

6.140 

8.1 

8.072 

0.2 

4.667 

4.2 

6.183 

8.2 

8.125 

0.3 

4.700 

4.3 

6.226 

8.3 

8.181 

0.4 

4.733 

4.4 

6.270 

8.4 

8.236 

0.5 

4.767 

4.6 

6.313 

8.5 

8.291 

0.6 

4.801 

4.6 

6.357 

8.6 

8.347 

0.7 

4.836 

4.7 

6.401 

8.7 

8.404 

0.8 

4.871 

4.8 

6.445 

8.8 

8.461 

0.9 

4.905 

4.9 

6.490 

8.9 

8.517 

1.0 

4.940 

5.0 

6.534 

9.0 

8.574 

1.1 

4.975 

5.1 

6.580 

9.1 

8.632 

1.2 

5.011 

5.2 

6.625 

9.2 

8.600 

1.3 

5.047 

5.3 

6.671 

9.3 

8.748 

1.4 

5.082 

6.4 

6.717 

9.4 

8.807 

1.6 

5.118 

6.5 

6.763 

9.6 

8.865 

1.6 

5.155 

5.6 

6.810 

9.6 

8.925 

1.7 

5.191 

5.7 

6.857 

9.7 

8.985 

1.8 

5.228 

5.8 

6.904 

9.8 

9.045 

1.9 

5.265 

5.9 

6.951 

9.9 

9.105 
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TENSION  OF  WATER  VAPOR.— Con/inwerf. 


^T"' 

TBDUonin 
Millimeton. 

C. 

I^duioQ  in 
MiUtmet«rfl. 

D.^ 

TauBonin 
Millimetert 

+10.0 

9.166 

+  14.0 

11.903 

+  18.0 

16.357 

10.1 

9.227 

14.1 

11.986 

18.1 

15.454 

10.2 

9.2S8 

14.2 

12.064 

18.2 

15.552 

10.3 

9.350 

14.3 

12.142 

18.3 

15.650 

10.4 

9.412 

14.4 

12.220 

18.4 

15.747 

10.5 

9.474 

14.5 

12.298 

18.5 

15.845 

10.6 

9.637 

14.6 

12.378 

18.6 

15.945 

10.7 

9.601 

14.7 

12.45S 

.    18.7 

16.045 

10.8 

9.665 

14.8 

12.538 

18.8 

16.145 

10.9 

9.728 

14.9 

12.619 

18.9 

16.246 

11.0 

9.792 

15.0 

12.699 

19.0 

16.346 

11.1 

9.S57 

15.1 

12.781 

19.1 

16.449 

11.2 

9.923 

15.2 

12.864 

19.2 

16.552 

11.3 

9.989 

15.3 

12.947 

19.3 

16.655 

11.4 

10.054 

15.4 

13.029 

19.4 

16.758 

11.5 

10.120 

15.5 

13.112 

19.5 

16.861 

11.6 

10.187 

15.6 

13.197 

19.6 

16.967 

11.7 

10.265 

15.7 

13.281 

19.7 

17.073 

11.8 

10.322 

15.8 

13.366 

19.8 

17.179 

11.9 

10.389 

15.9 

13.451 

19.9 

17.285 

12.0 

10.457 

16.0 

13.536 

20.0 

17.391 

12.1 

10.526 

16.1 

13.623 

20.1 

17.500 

12.2 

10.696 

16.2 

13.710 

20.2 

17.608 

12;3 

10.665 

16.3 

13.797 

20.3 

17.717 

12.4 

10.734 

16.4 

13.885 

20.4 

17.826 

12.5 

10.804 

16.5 

13.972 

20.5 

17.935 

12.6 

10.875 

16.6 

14.062 

20.6 

18.047 

12.7 

10.947 

16.7 

14.161 

20.7 

18.159 

12.8 

11.019 

16.8 

14.241 

20.8 

18.271 

12.9 

11.090 

16.9 

14.331 

20.9 

18.383 

13.0 

11.162 

17.0 

14.42) 

21.0 

18.495 

13.1 

11.235 

17.1 

14.513 

21.1 

18.610 

13.2 

11.309 

17.2 

14.605 

21.2 

18.724 

13.3 

11.383 

17.3 

14.697 

21.3 

18.839 

13.4 

11.456 

17.4 

14.790 

21.4 

18.964 

13.5 

11.530 

17.5 

14.882 

21.5 

19.069 

13.6 

11.605 

17.6 

14.977 

21.6 

19.187 

13.7 

11.681 

17.7 

15.072 

21.7 

19.305 

13.8 

11.757 

17.8 

15.167 

21.8 

19.423 

13.9 

11.832 

17.9 

15.262 

21.9 

19  541 
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TENSION  OF  WATER  VAPOR.— Conhntied 

Deg^, 

Tennioo  in 
HUlimeter*. 

Degrees, 

Tenaionin 
liUtimetera. 

.'^T-' 

Teaaoaia 
MiUiaMten. 

+22.0 

19.659 

+  26.0 

24.988 

+30.0 

31.548 

22.1 

19.780 

26.1 

25.138 

30.1 

31.729 

22.2 

19.901 

26.2 

25.288 

30.2 

31.911 

22.3 

20.022 

26.3 

25.438 

30.3 

32.094 

22.4 

20.143 

26.4 

25.588 

-    30.4 

82.278 

'^.S 

20.265 

26.5 

25.738 

30.5 

32.463 

22.6 

20.389 

26.6 

25.891 

30.6 

32.650 

22.7 

20.514 

26.7 

26.045 

30.7 

32.837 

22.8 

20.639 

26.8 

26.198 

30.8 

33.026 

22.9 

20.763 

26.9 

26.351 

30.9 

33.215 

23.0 

20.888 

27.0 

26.505 

31.0 

33.405 

23.1 

21.016 

27.1 

26.663 

31.1 

33.596 

23.2 

21.144 

27.2 

26.820     1 

31.2 

33.787 

23.3 

21.272 

27.3 

26.978     . 

31.3 

33.980 

23.4 

21.400 

27.4 

27.136 

1 

31.4 

34.174 

23.5 

21.528 

27.5 

27.294 

31.5 

34.368 

23.6 

21.659 

27.6 

27.455 

31.6 

34.564 

23.7 

21.790 

27.7 

27.617 

31.7 

34.761 

23.8 

21.921 

27.8 

27.778 

31.8 

34.950 

23.9 

22.053 

27.9 

27.939 

31.9 

35.159 

24.0 

22.184 

28.0 

28.101 

32.0 

35.359 

24.1     • 

22.319 

28.1 

28.267 

32.1 

35.550 

24.2 

22.453 

28.2 

28.433 

32.2 

35.760 

24.3 

22.588 

28.3 

28.599 

32.3 

35.962 

24  4 

22.723 

28.4 

28,765 

32.4 

36.165 

24.5 

22.858 

28.5 

28.931 

32.5 

36.370 

24.6 

22.996 

28.6 

29.101 

32.6 

36.576 

24.7 

23.135 

28.7 

29.271 

32.7    . 

36.783 

24.8 

23.273 

28.8 

29.441 

32.8 

36.991 

24.9 

23.411 

28.9 

29.612 

32.9 

37.200 

26.0 

23.550 

29.0 

29.782 

33.0 

37.410 

26.1 

23.692 

29.1 

29.956 

33.1 

37.621 

25.2 

23.834 

29.2 

30.131 

33.2 

37.832 

25.3 

23.976 

29.3 

30.305 

33.3 

38.045 

25.4 

24.119 

29.4 

30.479 

33.4 

38.258 

25.5 

24.261 

29.5 

30.654 

33.5 

38.473 

25.6 

24.406 

29.6 

30.833 

33.6 

38.689 

25.7 

24.552 

29.7 

31.011 

33.7 

38.905 

25.8 

24.697 

29.8 

31.190 

33.8 

39.124 

25.9 

24.842 

29.9 

31.369 

33.9 

39.344 
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HEAT  OP  COMBUSTION  OF  GAS. 
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TENSION  OF  WATER  VAPOR.— Con/inued. 


Dege-. 

Tennon, 
liillimeiers. 

Degrees, 

1 
TenaioD. 
llUlimeten.   i 

1 

Dei^eee, 

TeneioQ. 
Millimeten. 

+34.0 
34.1 
34.2 
34.3 

39.565 
39.786 
40.007 
40.230 

+34.4 
34.5 
34.6 
34.7 

40.455 
40.680 
40.907 

41 . 135 

1 

+34.8 
34.9 

35.0 

41.364 
41.595 

41.827 

HEAT   OF   COMBUSTION   OF   1    LITER   OF   GAS   MEASURED   AT 
O''  AND  760  MM.  BAROMETRIC  PRESSURE. 


Gm. 


Carbon  monoxide 

Hydrogen 

Methane  ....*... 

Ethylene 

Propylene 

Benzene-gas 

Acetylene 

Generator-gas . . . 

Water-gad 

Dowson  ^as 

lUuminattng-gas . 


Referred  to 

Gaeeoue  Water 
Calories. 

Liquid  Water 
C^aloriee. 

3,043 

3,043 

2,582 

3,066 

8,524 

9,491 

13,960 

14,930 

20,615 

23,180 

33.815 

35,266 

13,939 

14,355 

about  1,000 

"      3,386 

about  3,700 

**      1,400 

"      5,400 

[ 
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♦TABLES  FOR  CALCULATING  ANALYSES. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING  THE  TABLES. 

Assume  that  it  is  desired  to  find  the  per  cent,  of  arsenic  present 
in  an  ore.  For  this  purpose  a  gms.  of  the  ore  are  taken  for  the 
analysis  and  the  arsenic  is  determined  as  Mg^As^Oj;  the  ignited 
precipitate  weighed  p  gms.  The  calculation  of  the  araenic  is 
made  as  follows: 

Mg2As207:As3»p:« 


Asg 
Mg^AsA  ^ 


and  in  per  cent. 


^     100-As^^^p 
MgjAsjOj    a 

The  last  equation  is  solved  for  x,  after  the  proper  values  for 

p,  a,  etc.,  have  been  inserted,  with  the  aid  of  logarithms.    From 

100  As, 
the  tables,  the  logarithm  of  zrz — r— 3-  is  taken,  to  it  the  logarithm 

Mg2AS3U7 

of  p  is  added,  and  from  the  sum  the  logarithm  of  o  is  deducted. 
The  number  corresponding  to  this  difference  (found  in  the  table 
of  antilogarithms)  represents  the  desired  result  in  per  cent. 

Example. — 0.5  gm.  of  mispickel  gave  0.4761  gm.  Mg2As,0^. 
What  is  the  per  cent,  of  arsenic  in  the  ore? 

In  the  following  table  under  the  heading  Sought  we  find 
As,  and  under  Found  we  look  for  MgiAs^O,,  the  form  in  which 

*  The  tables  in  this  book  can  be  purchased  separately  in  flexible  cloth 
binding.     Price,  thirty-five  cents. 
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the  ftrsenic  was  determined,  and  then  from  the  oolunm  headed 
Log  we  take  the  logarithm  of  this  factor  multiplied  by  100; 

log.  factorx  100=  1.6837 
+log,  0.4761  (p)  =9.6777-10 

1.3614 
-  log.  0.5       (a)  =9.6990-10 

1.6624 
Number =45.96  per  cent,  arsenic. 

For  most  analytical  computations  the  accompanymg  four- 
place  logarithms  are  sufficiently  accurate;  where  greater  aocoimcy 
is  desired  tables  of  five-  or  even  seven-place  logarithms  xnay  be 

used. 
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International  Atomic  Weights,  1910. 


Aluminium. 
Antimony. . 

Argon 

Arsenic • 

Barium 

Bigmuth 

Boron 

Bromine 

Cadmium. . . 

Caesium 

Calcium . . . . 

Carbon 

Cerium 

Chlorine. . . . 
Chromium. . 

Cobalt 

Columbium . 

Copper 

Dysprosium. 

Erbium 

Europium . . 

Fluorine 

Gadolinium. 

Gallium 

Germanium. 
Glucinum*. 

Gold 

Helium 

Hydrogen . . . 

Indium 

Iodine 

Iridium 

Iron 

Krypton  — 
Lanthanum. 

Lead 

Lithium. . . . 
Lutecium . . . 
Magnesium. . 
Manganese. . 
Mercury 


Symbol 


Al 

Sb 

A 

As 

Ba 

Bi 

B 

Br 

Cd 

Cs 

Ca 

C 

Ce 

CI 

Cr 

Co 

Cb 

Cu 

Dy 

Er 

Eu 

F 

Gd 

Ga 

Ge 

Gl 

Au 

He 

H 

In 

I 

Ir 

Fe 

Kr 

La 

Pb 

Li 

Lu 

Mg 

Mn 

Hg 


Atomic 
Weight. 


27.1 
120.2 
39.9 
74.96 
137.37 
208.0 
11.0 
79.92 
112.40 
132.81 
40.09 
12.00 
140.25 
35.46 
52.0 
58.97 
93.5 
63.57 
162.5 
167.4 
152.0 
19.0 
157.3 
69.9 
72.5 
9.1 
197.2 
4.0 
1.008 
114.8 
126 . 92 
193.1 
55.85 
83.0 
139.0 
207.10 
7.00 
174.0 
24.32 
54.93 
200.0 


Molybdenum 

Neod3rmum 

Neon 

Nickel 

Nitrogen 

Osmium 

Oxygen 

Palladium 

Phosphorus 

Platinum 

Potassium 

Praseodymium . . . 

Radium 

Rhodium 

Rubidium 

Ruthenium 

Samarium 

Scandium 

Selenium 

Silicon 

Silver 

Sodium 

Strontium 

Sulphur 

Tantalum 

Tellurium 

Terbium 

Thallium 

Thorium 

Thulium 

Tin 

Titanium 

Tungsten 

Uranium 

Vanadium 

Xenon 

Ytterbium 

(Neoyt  terbium) 

Yttrium 

Zinc 

Zirconium 


Symbol 


Mo 
Xd 
Ne 

Ni 

N 

Os 

O 

Pd 

P 

Pt 

K 

Pr 

Ra 

Rh 

Rb 

Ru 

Sa 

Sc 

Se 

Si 

Ag 

Na 

Sr 

S 

Ta 

Te 

Tb 

Tl 

Th 

Tm 

Sn 

Ti 

W 

U 

V 

Xe 

Yb 
Yt 
Zn 
Zr 


Atomic 
Weifcbt 


96.0 
144.3 

20.0 

58.68 

14.01 
190.9 

16.00 
106.7 

31.0 
195.0 

39.10 
140.6 
226.4 
102.9 

85.45 


.7 
.4 
.1 
.2 
.3 


101 
150 

44 

79 

28 
107.88 

23.00 

87.62 

32.07 
181.0 
127.5 
159.2 
204.0 
232.42 
168.5 
119.0 

48.1 
184.0 
238.5 

51.2 
130.7 

172.0 
89.0 
65.37 
90.6 


*  .\lso  c  \\]et\  R'»rvlli*"n.  R'*. 
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Sought. 


Ag 


AfeO 


Al 


AlA 


As 


AsjOj 


AsOj 


AsjOj 


ASO4 


B 

BO, 
BO, 

BA 


Ba 


Found. 


AgCI 

AgBr 

Agl 


AgCl 


A^A 


AIPO4 


As^, 

As^, 

Mg,A9,a 

Mg^PA 


As^, 

As^, 

MgsAsjOf 

MfoPA 


As^, 

As^, 

Mg,A8,0, 

MfoPA 


As^, 

AS2S5 

MfoA8,0, 

MfoPA 


Aa,S, 

As^S. 

MgzAsyO, 

MfoPA 


BA 

BA 

BA 
B,0, 


BaS04 
BaCr04 
BaSiF, 


Factor. 


0.75262 
0.57444 
0.45946 


0.80843 


0.53033 
0.22195 


0.41851 


0.60911 
0.48319 
0.48269 
0.67338 


0.80405 
0.63783 
0.63724 

0.88897 


0.99915 
0.79260 
0.79186 
1.1046 


0.93414 
0.74103 
0.74034 
1.0327 


1 . 1292 
0 . 89574 
0.89490 
1 . 2483 


0.31428 
1.2286 
1.6857 
1.1143 


0.58846 
0.54217 
0.49119 


Log.* 

Sought 

1.87658 
1 . 75925 
1.66224 

BaO 

1.90764 

Bi 

BiA 

1.72455 
1.34625 

Br 

1.62171 

1.78470 
1.68412 
1.68371 
1.82826 

C 
COj 

Ca 

1.90528 
1.80471 
1.80430 
1.94887 

CaO 

1.99963 
1.89905 
1.89865 
2.04319 

Cd 

1.97041 
1.86984 
1.86943 
2.01397 

CdO 

2.05276 
1.95218 
1.95178 
2.09631 

CdS 

1.49732 
2.08940 
2 . 22678 
2.04700 

CI 

CIH 

1 . 76973 
1.73414 
1.69125 

CIO, 

Found. 


BaSO^ 

BaCrO^ 

BaSiF, 


BiA 
BiAsO^ 

Bi 


Ag 
AgBr 

AgCl 


CO, 
CO, 


CaO 
CaCO, 
CaSO^ 

CaF, 


CaCO, 

CaSO^ 

CaF, 


CdS 

CdO 

CdSO^ 


CdS 

Cd 

CdSO^ 


Cd 

CdO 

CdSO^ 


AgCl 

Ag 


AgCl 

Ag 


AgCl 
KCl 
NaCl 


Factor. 


0.65700 
0.60532 
0.54840 


0.89654 
0.59942 
1.1154 


0.74082 
0.42556 
0.55755 


0.27273 
1.3636 


0.71474 
0.40054 
0.29443 
0.51338 


0.56040 
0.41194 
0.71827 


0.77801 
0.87539 
0.53919 


0.88877 
1 . 14235 
0.61591 


Log. 


1.81757 
1.78199 
1.73909 


1.95258 
1.77773 
2.04743 


1.86971 
1.62896 
1 . 74629 

1.43573 
2 . 13470 


1.85415 
1.60265 
1.46899 
1.71044 


1 . 74850 
1.61484 
1.85629 


1.89099 
1 . 94220 
1.73174 


1.94879 
2.05780 
1 . 78952 


1.2853  2.10901 


1 . 1252 
0.69300 


0.24738 
0.32870 


0.25442 
0.33804 


0.58225 

1.1194 

1.4276 


2.05121 
1.84073 


1.39337 
1.516N) 


1 . 40555 
1 . 52S9S 


1 . 7651 1 
2.04897 
2.15462 


*  In  this  column  the  logarithm  of  the  factor  multiplied  by  100  is  given. 
The  logarithms  are  given  to  five  decimal  places,  but  it  should  be  borne  iu 
mind  that  the  fourth  decimal  place  is  in  most  cases  doubtful.  Four-place 
logarithms  are  accurate  enough  for  nearly  all  chemical  analyses.  The 
atomic  weights  for  1910  are  used  in  these  tables. 
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Soucht. 

Found. 

Factor. 

Log. 

Sought. 

Found. 

Factor. 

Log. 

ClO^ 

AgCl 
KCl 

0.85503 
1.6438 

1.93198 
2.21584 

SiF, 

CaF, 

0.60742 

1.78349 

Fe 
FeO 

Fe,0, 

0.69944 
0.89981 

1  84475 

aOjNa 

AgCl 
NaCl 

0.74271 
1.8211 

1.87082 
2.26033 

1.95415 

H 

H,0 

0.11190 

1  04883 

ao4 

AgCl 
KCl 
NaCl 

0.69388 

1.3339 

1.7013 

1.84128 
2.12514 
2.23079 

Hg 

V 

0.84940 
0,86181 

1.92911 
1.93541 

C10,K 

AgCl 
KCl 

0.96665 
1.8584 

1.98527 
2.26913 

I 

Agl 
PdL 
AgCl 

0.54055 
0.70406 
0.88545 

1.73283 
1.84761 
1  94716 

CI04Na 

AgCl 
NaCl 

0.85433 
2.0948 

1.93163 
2.32114 

K 

KCl 

K,SO, 

KCIO. 

KjPtcl, 

Pt 

0.52441 
0.44873 
0.28219 
0.16091 
0.40103 

1.71967 
1.65199 
1.45054 
1 . 20660 
1.60317 

CN 

AgCN 
Ag 

0.19426 
0.24110 

1.28839 
1.38220 

CNS 

AtfP'N'a         n  lACxfut. 

1.54402 
1 .  67891 
1.39585 

CuCNS 
BaSO, 

0.47744 
0.24880 

KCl 

K^O, 

KCIO. 

K,PtCl« 

Pt 

0.85569 
0.53811 
0.30684 
0.76472 

1.93231 
1 . 73087 
1   488Q2 

HCNS 

AgCNS 
CuCNS 
BaSO^ 

0.35604 
0.48572 
0.25312 

1.55150 
1.68639 
1.40332 

1.88350 

K,0 

KCl 
K^O^ 
KCIO. 

KjPtCU 
Pt 

0.63170 
0.54054 
0.33993 
0.19383 
0.48308 

1.80052 
1  7328."^ 

Co 
CoO 

C0SO4 

Co 
C0SO4 

0.38035 

1.2713 

0.48355 

1.58019 
2.10426 
1.68444 

1.53138 
1.28742 
1.68402 

Cr 

PbCr64 
BaCrO^ 

0.68421 
0.16094 
0. 20523 

1.83519 
1.20667 
1.31248 

Li 

Li^O, 
LiCl 

0.12719 
0.16486 

1 . 10446 
1.21712 

LijO 

LiCl 
Li,S04 

0.35327 
0.27256 

1.54811 
1.43545 

CrA 

PbCrO* 
BaCrO^ 

0.23522 
0.29996 

1.37148 
1.47706 

Mg 

MgO 

MgSO^ 

M&P,0, 

0.60318 
0.20201 
0.21847 

1.78044 
1.30537 
1.33939 

CiO| 

Pb(?r6, 
BaCrO^ 

1.3158 

0.30950 

0.39468 

2.11919 
1.49066 
1 . 59625 

MgO 

MgSO^ 
M&PA 

0.33491 
0.36220 

1 . 52493 
1.55895 

Cu 

CuO 

CujS 

CuCNS 

0.79892 
0.79857 
0.52256 

1.90250 
1.90231 
1.71814 

Mn 

MnSO^ 
MnS 

MnA 
Mn,P,07 

0.36378 
0.63138 
0.72030 
0.38702 

1.56083 
1.80029 
1.85751 
1 . 58774 

CuO 

Cu;3 

CuCNS 
Cu 

0^99956 
0.65408 
1.2517 

1.99981 
1.81563 
2.09750 

MnO 

MnSO^ 

MnS 

Mn.O. 

Mn,P,0, 

0.46973 
0.81529 
0.93011 
0.49975 

1.67185 
1.91131 
1.96853 
1.69876 

F 

CaF, 
CaSO^ 

0.48662 
0.27908 

1.68719 
1.44574 
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Sought. 


Mo 


N 


Na 


Found. 


MoO, 


NH, 

NH.Cl 

(NH,),PtCl, 

Pt 


NaCl 


Na,0 


NH3 


NH. 


NaCl 
Na^O, 


NH,C1 
(NH^PtCle 


NH3 

NH,C1 

(NHJjPtCl, 

Pt 


NH4CI '        NH. 

(NHJjPtCl, 
Pt 

Ni            NiO 
,NiC,H,,NA 

NiO            Ni 

NiCJI^NA 

1 

NO, 


NO3F 


NO 
NH, 
NH4CI 

(NH,),PtCl, 
Pt^ 

CjoHijNjOj 


Factor. 


0.66667 


0.82247 
0.26187 
0.06313 
0.14369 


0.39343 
0.32378 


Log. 


1.82391 


1.91512 
1.41808 
0.80024 
1.15743 


1 . 59487 
1.51026 


Sou^t. 


NO, 


NA 


0.530281.72450 
0.436401.63989 


PO4 


0.31821  1.50271 1 

0.07671  0.88487ii   PA 
0.174611.24206, 


1 . 0592 
0.33723 
0.08130 
0.18504 


3.1409 
0.24108 
0 . 54872 


2 . 02497 
1 .  52793, 
0.91009 
1 . 26728 


II 


2 .  497051 
1.38216 
1  .  73935I 


Pb 


0.78576  1.89529,,   PbO 
0.20316  1.3078c' 


1 . 2727 
0 . 25856 


2.0663 
3 . 6404 
1.1591 
0.27943  1 
0 . 63600  1 
0.1652S1 


2.10471 
1.412£6; 


NO 

NH3 

NH/n 

(NHJ.PtCle 

Pt 

CjoHjyNjO, 


I'.O. 


TJ»w 


NO 

NH, 

NH.Cl 

(NHJjPtCl, 

Pt 


2 .  W)99 
3 . 6995 
1 . 1779 
0.2S397 
0.64634 
0 . 16797 


31520, 
fell  5, 
0641 1| 
44627, 
80346 

21823 

I 

32220 
56815 
071111 
45327i 
81046, 
22523 


Found. 


Factor. 


NO 


NO 


1 . 5332 


1 . 2666 


Mg,PA     0.27848 
PA.24M0O,  0.017232 
(Nri,),PO„   i 

12MoO„0. 016515 


Log. 


2 . 18559 


2 . 10263 


1.44479 
0.23633 

0.21787 


MgjPA  10.85340  1.93115 
P  A'24Mo03  0 .  052807  0 .  72269 
(Srij3P0,,   I  ' 

12MoO,,0 .  050610  0 .  70423 


MgjPA     0 
PA»24MoO3  0 

(ShjjPo,,  ; 

12MoO,0 


63780    1 
039466  0 


80469 
59623 


037824  0.57777 


S 

SO2 
SO, 

so, 

SO,H, 
H^ 
FeS, 


Sb 


I 


1.7097  2.25521 
3.1707  2.50116, 
1.0095  '2.00412' 
0.243381.38628' 
0.553951.74347' 
0. 143961 1. 158241 


Si 
SiO, 


Sn 
SnO, 


PbO 

PbO, 

PbS 

PbSO, 

PbCrO, 

PbCl, 

PbO, 

PbS 

PbSO, 

PbCrO, 

PbCl, 

BaSO, 
BaSO, 
BaSO, 
BaSO, 
BaSO, 
BaSO* 
BaSO, 

SbjO, 
Sb,S, 

SiO, 
SiO, 

SnO, 
Sn 


0, 

|0 
0. 

;o 

iO. 
lO. 


92828 
86616 
86591 

68:n2 

64098 
74491 


1 
1 

|l 
1 


96768 
93760 
93747 
83449 
80684 
87210 


,0.93308  1.96992 
,0.93281  1.96979 
0.73589  1.S66S1 
'0.69050  ; 1.83916 


0.80246  1.90442 


0.13738 
'0.27446 
0.34300 
0.41154 
0.42018 
10.14602 

0.25700 

.( 

!o. 78975 
0.71418 


1.13792 
1.43848 


1 

1 


53530 
61441 


1.62343 
1.16443 
1.40994 


1 . 89749 
1.85381 


0.46931  1.67147 
1.2653   2.10221 


0.78808  1.89657 
1.2689   2.10^3 


Sr 


SrO  0.84559  1.92716 

SrCO,  0.59355  1.77346 

SiSO,  0.47700  1.67852 

Sr(NO,),  0.41401  1.61701 
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Sought. 

Found. 

Factor. 

Log. 

1 

Sought. 

Found. 

Factor. 

Log. 

SrO 

SrCOj 

SrSO, 

Sr(NO,), 

0.70194 
0.56410 
0.48961 

1 .  84630. 
1.75136 
1.68985 

W 
WO, 

WO, 
W 

0.79310 
1.2609 

1 . 89933 
2.10067 

Zn 

ZnO 

ZnS 
ZnNH.PO, 
ZnjPjO^ 

0.80337 
0.67087 
0.36640 
0.42902 

1.90491 
1 . 82664 
1.56396 
1 . 63248 

Th 

ThO, 

0.87898 

1.94398 

Ti 

TiO, 

0.60051 

1 . 77852 

U 

u,pA 

0.84824 
0.88170 
0.73272 

1.92852 
1 .  94532; 

1.86494' 

1 

ZnO 

ZnS 

ZnNH^PO, 

ZnjPjO^ 

0 . 83508 
0.45608 
0.53403 

1.92173 
1.65905 
1 . 72756 

V 

VA 

0.56141 

1 . 74928 

Zr 

ZrO, 

0.73899 

1.86864 

A-NTTILOaARITHMS. 


15S515S91592 
622  1626  1629 

1660,1663  1667. 
698' 1702  1706 

1738|1742174ti 

177S  1782  1786 
1820'l8241828 
i;  1866  1871 
1905  1910  19H 
1950195411969, 


14161419  14221426 
1449  1452  1455  145S 
1483  1486  14H9  1493 
1517  152111524  152H 
1552155615601563 


15961600 


1637 


1671  1675 
1710  17J' 
1750  1754 

I 

1791  1795 
1832  1837 
1875  1879 
1919  1923 


1995  2000!  2004' 2009  2014 
2042  204612051. 2056  2061 
_  .209412099  2104.2109 
2138  2143'2148'2153!2158 

2188  2193  2198:2203j2208 

2239  2344'224g  2254  2259 
2a9l'2296!230I '23072312 
2344  ■23fi0l2355;2360;236a 
2399  2404,2410  24152421 
2455  2460,2466i2472  2477 

2512  25ial2523  2529  2535 
2570  2576:2582  268S'2594 
2630  26362642  26-19  2655 
2692  2698  -2704  2710,2716 

27W276l'2767i2773,2780 

III 
■>aiS  2825  2831:2838  2844 
2.vS4  289l;2S97l2904'291l 
2fl5T295S'2965  2972,297J 
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Acetic  Add,  333,  542 

Acetic  Anhydride,  542 

Acetylene,  684 

Aeidimetry,  497,  531 

Acids,  Volumetric  Determination  of, 

531,542 
Air  Bath^  28 

Alkali  Bicarbonates,  Volumetric  De- 
termination of,  524 
In  Presence  of  Carbonates,  525 
Alkali  Carbonates,   Volumetric   De- 
termination of,  522 
In  Presence  of  Bicarbonates,  525 
In  Presence  of  Hydroxides,  523 
Alkalies,  Separation  of,  43 

Determination  in  Silicates,  456 
Alkali  Hjrdroxides,  Volumetric  De- 
termmation  of,  518 
In  Presence  of  Carbonates,  523 
Alkalimetry,  497,  518 
Alkaline  Eiarth  Bicarbonates,  Volu- 
metric Determination  of,  528 
Alkaline    Earth    Carbonates,    Volu- 
metric  Determination   of,    526, 
527 
Alkaline   Earth    Hydroxides,    Volu- 
metric Determmation  of,  527 
Alkaline  Earth  Salts,  Determination 

of,  530 
Aluminium,  80 

Determination  in  Silicates,  452 
Separation  from  Chromium,  108 
Separation  from  Metals  of  Group 

II,  164 
Separation  from  Iron,  102 
Separation  from  Iron  and  Phos- 
phoric Acid,  105 
Separation  from  Magnesium,  Cal- 
cium,  Strontium,   and  Barium, 
102 
Separation  from  Manganese,  Nick- 
el, Cobalt  and  Zinc,  134 
Separation  from  Titanium,  110 
Separation  from  Uranium,  112 


Ammonium  (Ammonia),  57 
Colorimetric  Determination,  60 
Gas- volumetric  Determination,  7431 
In  Drinking-water,  60 
Volumetric  Determination,  520 

Analysis,  1 
Gravimetric,  1 
Volumetric,  1 
Direct,  2 
Indirect,  2 

Antimony,  185 

Separation  from  Arsenic,  206 
Separation  from  Arsenic  and  Tin. 

222 
Separation   from   Mercury,    Lead^ 

etc.,  201 
Separation  from  Metals  of  Group 

III,  201 
Separation  from  Tin,  214 
Volumetric  Determination,  636 

Arsenic,  181 

Colorimetric  Determination,  183 
Separation  from  Antimony,  206 
Separation    from    Antimony    and 

Tin,  222 
Separation   from   Mercury,    Lead, 

etc.,  201 
Separation  from  Metals  of  Group 

III,  201 
Volumetric  Determination,  636 

Assay  for  Gold  and  Silver,  225 

Asbestos  Filters,  27 


B 


Balance,  Accuracy  of,  6 
Sensitiveness  of,  7 

Barium,  73 

Determination    in    Silicates    and 

Rocks,  456,  467 
Separation  from  Calcium,  78 
Separation  from  Magnesium,  77 
Separation  from  Strontium,  78 
Separation  from  Metals  of  Group 
III,  102,  139 

779 
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Barium,  Separation  from  Metals  of 

Group  II,  169 
Barium,  Volumetric  Determination, 

52G 
Bearing  Metal,  Anal^rsis  of,  220 
Benzene,  Determination  in  Gas  Mix- 
tures, 682 
Separation  from  Ethylene,  685,  741 
Bismuth,  157 

Separation    from    Arsenic,    Anti- 
mony, and  Tin,  201 
Separation  from  Copper  and  Cad- 
mium, 171,  174 
Separation  from  Lead,  171 
Separation  from  Mercury,  171 
Separation  from  Metals  of  Groups 

III,  IV,  and  V,  169 
Separation  from  Tellurium,  246 
Bitter-almond  Water,  299 
Borda's  Method  of  Weighing,  9 
Boric  Acid,  388 

Separation  from  Hydrofluoric  Acid, 

443 
Volumetric  Determination,  546 
Brass,  Analysis  of,  169 
Bromine,     Determination    in    Non- 
electrolytes,  287,  291 
Determination  in  Mineral  Waters, 

617 
Gravimetric  Determination,  291 
Separation  from  Chlorine,  296 
Separation  from  Iodine,  297 
Separation     from     Chlorine     and 

Iodine,  298 
Volumetric     Determination,     612, 
617,  651 
Bronze,  Analysis  of,  202 
Bunte,  Apparatus  for  Gas  Analysis, 

722 
Burettes,  474 

Calibration  of,  487 


Cadmium,  166 

Separation    from    Arsenic,    Anti- 
mony, and  Tin,  201 
Separation  from  Bismuth,  171 
Separation  from  Copper,  176-180 
Separation  from  Lead,  176 
Separation  from  Mercurj'.  171 
Separation  from  Metals  of  Groups 
III,  IV,  and  V,  169 
Caleiiim,  69 

Determination  in  Silicates,  451 
Separation  from  Barium  and  Stron- 
tium, 78 


Calcium,    Separation    from    Magne- 
sium, 74 
Separation  from  Metals  of  Group 

III,  102,  132 
Separation  from  Metals  of  Groi|p 
II,  169 
Calcium,  Volumetric  Determination, 

-     526j  573 
Calibration  of  Burettes,  487 
of  Measuring-flasks,  482 
of  Pipettes,  484 
Carbon,  Determination  in  Iron  and 
Steel,  358 
Determination    in    Organic    Sub- 
stances, 374 
Carbon  Dioxide  (see  Carbonic  Acid) 
Carbonic  Acid,  337 

Free,  Determination  of,  549 

Gas-analytical  Determination,  679 

In  the  Air  551 

In  Electrolytic  Chlorine,  731 

In  Illuminating-gas,  706,  715 

In  Mineral  Waters,  344,  671 

In  the  Presence  of  NjO,  NO  and  N, 

7'29 
Gas-volumetric        Determination, 

346,  679 
Volumetric  Determination,  549 
Carbon  Monoxide,  690,  717 

Qualitative  Detection,  696 
Carius,  Method  for  Determining  Hal- 
ogens, 287 
Cerium,   Gas- volumetric  Determina- 
tion, 749 
Volumetric  Determination,  622 
Chemical  Factors,  Table  of,  767 
Chlorates.  Analysis  of,  420,  581,  626 
Chloric  Acid,  420 

In  the  Presence  of  Perchlorates, 

423 
In  the  Presence  of  Perchloric  and 

Hydrochloric  Acids,  423 
Volumetric     Determination,     581, 
626 
Chlorine,  Gravimetric  Determination, 
282,  287 
Gas-analytical  Determination,  731 
In  Insoluble  Chlorides,  245 
In  N  on -electrolytes,  287 
In  Rocks,  285 

Separation  from  Bromine,  296 
Separation  from  CVanogen,  301, 653 
Separation  from  Iodine.  297 
Separation  from  Sulphocyanogcn, 

304,  655 
Volumetric  Determination,  61 1.650 
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Chlorine  Gas,  Examination  of,  731 
Chromates,  Gravimetric  Determina- 
tion, 98 
Volumetric     Determination,     595, 
606,620 
Chromic  Acid  (see  Chromates) 
Chromite  (Chrome-iron  Ore),  Analy- 
sis of,  469 
Chromium,  97 

Determination  in   Iron  Ores  and 

Rocks,  463 
Determination  in  Pig  Iron,  274,  276 
Separation  from  Alkaline  Earths 

and  Magnesium,  102 
Separation  from  Aluminium,  108 
Separation  from  Iron,  107 
Separation   from   Nickel,    Cobalt, 

Manganese,  and  Zinc,  134 
Volumetric     Determination,     595, 
606,  620 
Cobalt,  126 

Separation  from  Alkaline  Earths 

and  Magnesium,  132 
Separation  from  Manganese,  143 
Separation  from  Metals  of  Group 

III,  134,  136 
Separation  from  Metals  of  Group 

II,  169 

Separation  from  Nickel,  143 
Separation  from  Zinc,  138 
Collection  and  Confinement  of  Gases, 
667 
Combustion  (Elementary  Analysis), 
374 
Combustion  of  Gases,  693 
(a)  By  Explosion,  693 
(6)   By  Method  of  Drehschmidt,694 

(c)  By  Method  of  Winkler-Dennis, 
719 

(d)  Fractional,  694 
Copi>er,  160 

Analysis  of,  for  Selenium  and  Tel- 
lurium, 219 
Separation    from    Arsenic,    Anti- 
mony and  Tin,  201 
Separation  from  Bismuth,  174 
Separation  from  Cadmium,  176 
Separation  from  Lead,  175,  176 
Separation  from  Mercury,  171 
Separation  from  Metals  of  Groups 

III,  IV,  and  V,  169 
Volumetric    Determination,     599, 

poo 

C^yani'c  Acid.  333 

In  the  Presence  of  Carbonic  and 
Hydrocyanic  Acidj<,  333 


Cyanogen,  299 

In  the  Presence  of  Halogens,  301- 

653 
In  the  Presence  of  Sulphocyanogen, 

304,654 
In  the  Presence  of  Chlorine  and 

Sulphocyanogen,  655 
Volumetric  Determination,  652 

D 
i  Desiccator.  23 
Direct  Methods,  2 
Distribution  Coefficient,  615 
Drehschmidt,     Apparatus    for    Gas 
Analysis,  712 
Platinum  (Capillary,  694 
Drying  of  Precipitates,  21 
Drying  of  Substances  in  Currents  of 

Gases,  33,  187 
Drying-ovens,  21,  24,  25,  28,  34 

E 

Elementary  Analysis,  374 
,  Ethylene,  680 

Determination  (Haber),  741 
Separation  from  Ben^o:;j,  685,  741 
Evaporation  of  Liquids,  30 
Explosion  Pipette  (llempers),  693 

F 

Fahlerz,  Analysis  of,  321 

Ferric  Iron,  Volumetric  Determina- 
tion, 95,  632,  641,  643 

Ferrous  Iron,  Volumetric  Determina- 
tion, 85,  561,  565 
Determination  in  Silicates,  462 

Filters,  18,  26 

Filtration,  18 

Floats,  188 

Fluorine,  Determination 

(«)  In  Insoluble  Fluorides,  432 
(6)   In  Mineral  Waters,  440 

Fluorine,  Gasometric  Determination, 
379 

Formaldehyde,  (Formalin).  640 

Formic  Acid,  Volumetric  Determina- 
tion, 575 

Fractional  Combustion,  691 

Fuming  Acids,  Analysis,  of  535 

(; 

Ch\^  Analysis,  (m),  703 

Technical,  713 
Giis-combustion  Pipette,  719 
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Gases,  Collection  and  Confinement  of, 

667 
Gas  Pipettes  (Hempel),  713 

Drebschmidt,  712 
Gas-volumetric  Methods,  743 
Generator  Gas,  Analysis  of,  703,  710, 

711 
Gold,  Determination  in  the  Dry  Way, 
225 
Determination  in  the  Wet  Way, 

223 
Determination  in  Ores,  229 
Separation  from  Silver,  228 
Goocn  CrucibleSj  25 

Graphite  in  Pie  Iron,  374 
Gravimetric  Analysis,  1,  38 


H 


Halogens,  Separation  from  One  An- 
other, 296 
Hardness  of  Water,  529 
Hempel,  Apparatus  for  Exact  Gas 
Analysis,  678,  703 
Apparatus  for  Technical  Gas  Analy- 
sis, 713 
Explosion  Pipette,  693 
Hood;  31 

Hydnodic  Acid,  292 
Separation  from  Hydrobromic  and 

Hydrochloric  Acids,  293,  298 
Separation  from  Hydrocyanic  Acid, 

301 
Volumetric    Determination,    613, 
651 
Hydrobromic  Acid,  291 

Determination  in  Mineral  Waters, 

617 
Determination  id  Presence  of  Hv- 
drochloric  and  Hydriodic  Acids, 
298 
Determination  id  Presence  of  Hy- 
drocyanic Acid,  301 
Volumetric    Determination,    612, 
617,  651 
Hydrocarbons,  Heavy,  680 
Hydrochloric  Acid,  282,  287 

Separation      from     Hydrobromic 

Acid,  296 
Separation  from  Hydrocyanic  Acid, 

301,653 
Separation     from      Sulphocyanic 

Acid,  304,  655 
Separation   from   Hydrogen    Sul- 
phide, 291 


Hydrochloric  Acid^  Separation  from 
Hydriodic  Acid,  297 
Volumetric    Determination,    531, 
650 
Hydrocyanic  Acid^  299 

Determination  m  the  Presence  of 

Cyanic  and  Carbonic  Acids,  333 

Determination  in  the  Presence  of 

Halo^  Hydride  301,  653 
Determination  in  tne  Presence  of 
H^rdrochloric  and  Sulphocyanic 
Acids,  655 
Determination  in  the  Presence  of 

Sulphocyanic  Acid,  304,  654 
Volumetric    Determination,    652^ 
653 
Hydroferricyanic  Acid.  306,  581 
Hydroferrocyanic  Acia,  304,  580 
Hydrofluoric  Acid,  431 

volumetric  Determination,  541 
Hydrofluosilicic  Acid,  443 

Volumetric  Determination,  541 
Hydrogen,  698 

Determination  in  lUuminating-gas, 

708,  717 
Determination    in    Oxiganic    Sub- 
stances,  374 
Hydrogen  Peroxide,  575,  644 

Methods,  747 
Hydrogen  Sulphide,  Colorimetric  De- 
termination, 316 
Expulsion    from    Insoluble    Sul- 
phides, 329 
Gravimetric  Determination.  309 
In  Mineral  Waters,  311,  636 
Volumetric    Determination,    635, 
739 
Hydrosulphuric  Acid  (see  Hydrogen 

Sulphide),  316 
Hydroxylamine,  541,  579 
Hypochlorous  Acid,  626,  645 

In  the  Presence  of  Chlorine,  612 
Hypophosphorous  Acid,  334 
In  the  Presence  of  Phosphorous 
Acid,  336 


lUuminating-gas,   Analysis  of,  703. 

713 
Indicators,  498 
Indirect  Analysis,  2,  296 
Inquartation,  225 
Iodic  Acid,  393 
lodimetry,  601 
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Iodine,  292 

Determination  in  Mineral  Waters, 

617 
Determination  in  Non-electrolytes, 

287 
Determination  in  Soluble  Iodides, 

613 
Separation  from  Bromine,  297 
Separation  from  Chlorine,  293,  298 
Volumetric  Determination,  611 
Iodine    Solution,    Preparation    and 

Standardization  of,  606 
Iron,  83 

Determination  in  Silicates,  453, 462 

Electrolytic,  89,  561 

Separation  from  Alkaline  Earths 

and  Magnesium,  102 
Separation  from  Aluminium,  102 
Separation  from  Aluminium  and 

Phosphoric  Acid,  105 
Separation  from  Chromium,  107 
Separation  from  Manganese, 

Nickel,  Cobalt,  and  Zinc,  134 
Separation  from  Metals  of  Group 

II,  169 
Separation  from  Titanium,  108 
Separation  from  Uranium,  112 
Volumetric  Determination: 

(a)  By  Permanganate  Method, 
85,  561,  565 

{h)  By  Dichromate  Method,  595 

(c)  By  lodimetric  Method,  632 

{d)  By  Stannous  Chloride,  641 

(e)  By  Titanous  Chloride,  643 
Iron    Wire,    Determination    di    its 

Apparent  Iron  Value,  94,  559 


K 


Kjeldahl,    Method   for   Determining 
Nitrogen,  62 


Lacmoid,  503 
Lead,  152 

Separation    from    Arsenic,    Anti- 
mony, and  Tin,  201 
Separation     from    Bismuth     and 

Mercury,  171 
Separation  from  Cadmium,  176 
Separation  from  Copper,  175.  176 
Separation  from  Metals  of  Groups 
III,  IV,  and  V,  169 
Lead  Peroxide,  Analysis  of,  627 
Xepidolite,  Analysis  of,  462 


Lithium,  53 
Separation  from  Sodium  and  Po- 
tassium, 53 
Litmus,  504 
Logarithms,  Tables  of,  762 

M 

Magnesium,  64 

^paration  from  Alkalies,  68 
Separation  from  Alkaline  Earths, 

74,77 
Separation  from  Metals  of  jGroup 

II,  169 

Separation  from  Metals  of  Group 

III,  132 
Maneanese,  112 

Colorimetric  Determination.  118 
Determination  in  Iron  ana  Steel, 

589-590 
Separation  from  Alkaline  Earths 

and  Magnesium,  132 
Separation  from  Metals  of  Group 

II,  169 
Separation  from  Nickel  and  Cobalt, 

143 
Separation  from  Trivalent  Metals 

of  Group  III,  134 
Separation  from  Zinc,  139 
Volumetric    Determination,     569, 

585,  588,  589,  590 
Measuring-fiasks,  Calibration  of,  475 
Measuring  Instruments,  474 
Mercury,  122 

Determination  in  Non-electrolytes, 

^o7 
Separation    from    Arsenic,    Anti- 
mony^ and  Tin,  201 
Separation  from  Metals  of  Group 

II,  171 

Separation  from  Metals  of  Groups 

III,  IV,  V,  169 
Metaphosphoric  Acid,  393 
Methane,  701 

Separation  from  Hydrogen,  717 
Separation  from  Carbon  Monoxide 
and  Hydrogen,  709 
Methyl  Oranee,  427 
Minium  (Red  Lead),  Volumetric  De- 
termination of,  573,  627 
Molybdenum,  250,  623 

Separation  from  Alkalies,  252 
Separation  from  Alkaline  Earths, 

252 
Separation  from  Metals  of  Groups 
II  and  III,  253 
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Molybdenum,  Separation  frdraPho- 

phofic  Acid,  270 
Separation  from  Tungsten,  256 
Separation  from   Vanadium,   271, 

276,  624 
Molybdenum  Residues,  407 
Molybdic  Acid,  250 
Monazite,  Determination  of  Thorium 

in,  470 
Munroe  Crucible,  27 

N 
Nickel,  120 

Separation  from  Alkaline  Earths 
and  Magnesium,  132 

Separation  from  Cobalt,  143 

Separation  from  Manganese,  143 

Separation  from  Metals  of  Group 
II,  169 

Separation  from  Trivalent  Metals 
of  Group  III,  134 

Separation  from  Zinc,  138 

Volumetric  Determination,  656 
Nitric  Acid,  411 

Gas- volumetric  Determination  of, 
414,  416,  746 

Volumetric  Determination  of,  531, 
582 
Nitric  Oxide,  726 

In  Presence  of  Nitrous  Oxide,  727 

In  Presence  of  Nitrous  Oxide  and 
Nitrogen,  728 

In  Presence  of  Nitrous  Oxide,  Ni- 
trogen, and  Carbon  Dioxide,  729 
Nitrous  Acid,  Colorimetric  Determi- 
nation of,  306 

Gas- volumetric  Determination,  746 

Volumetric  Determination,  575 
Nitrous  Oxide,  724 

Determination  in  the  Presence  of 
Nitric  Oxide,  727 

Determination  in  the  Presence  of 
Nitric  Oxide  and  Nitrogen,  728 

Determination  in  the  Presence  of 
Nitric  Oxide,  Nitrogen,  and  Car- 
bon Dioxide,  729 
Nitrogen,  Dumas'  Determination,  382 

Gas-analytical  Determination,  729 

In  the  Presence  of  Nitrous  and 
Nitric  Oxides,  728 

In  the  Presence  of  Nitrous  and 
Nitric  Oxides,  and  Carbon  Di- 
oxide, 729 

Kjelhadl's  Determination,  62 
Normal  Solutions,  490.  507 

of  Barium  Hydroxiae,  517 


Norm^l  Solutions,    of  Hydroohloric 
Acid,  5^9 
of  Nitric  and  Sulphuric  Acids,  511 
of  Oxalic  Acid,  512 
of  Sodium  Hydroxide,  513 

O 

Operations,  6 

Organic  Acids,  Titnition  of,  542 

Orsat,  Apparatus  for  Gas  Analysis, 

720 
Orthoclase,  Analysis  of,  451 
Orthophosphoric  Acid,  394 

Volumetric  Determination  of,  662 
Oxalic  Acid,  387 

Normal  Solution  of,  512 
Volumetric  Determination  of,  514, 
572 
Oxidation  Methods,  554 
Oxygen,    Gas-analytical    Determina- 
tion, 685,  707 
Detennination  of  Absorbed  Oxy- 
gen in  Water,  688 
Ozone,  628 


Paul's  Drying-oven,  33,  34 
Percarbonates,  Analysis  of,  553 
Perchloric  Acid,  422 

Determination  in  the  Presence  of 

Chloric  Acid,  423 
Determination  in  the  Pres»ence  of 

Hydrochloric  Acid,  367 
Preparation  of,  47 
Permanganate  Methods,  554 
Permanganate  Solution,  Permanence 
of,  554 
Standardization  of,  87,  555,  748 
Uses  of,  481 
Peroxides,  Analysis  of,  618 
Persulphates.  553,  577,  645 
Phenolphthaleln,  505 
Phosphoric  Acid,  394 

Determination  in  Mineral  Waters, 

407 
Determination  in  Silicates,  407 
Separation  from  Alkaline  Earths 

and  Alkalies,  409 
Separation   from   Iron   and    Alu- 
minium, 105 
Separation  from  Metals  of  Groups 

I,  II,  and  III,  406 
Volumetric    Determination,     546, 
062 
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Fhoephorous  Acid,  336 

In  Presence  of  Hypophosphorous 
Acid,  336 
Phosphorus,   Determination  in  Iron 
and  Steel,  400,  591 
In  Bronze,  204,  205 
Determination    in    Organic    Sub- 
stances, 408 
Pipettes,  474 

Calibration  of,  484 
Platinum,  234 
Analysis  of  Commercial  Platinum, 

238 
Capillary  of  Drehschmidt.  694 
Separation  from  Gold  and  Silver, 
236,  237 
Potassium,  38 
Btiodate  Solution,  604 
Dichroraate  Solution,  606 
Dichromate,  Analysis  of,  40,  41 
Percarbonate,  577 
Permanganate  Solution,  86,  555 
Pennanganate  Solution,  Gas-volu- 
metric Standardization  of,  748 
Persulphate,  577 
Separation  irom  Sodium,  43-50 
Precipitates,  Drying  and  Burning  of, 
21 
Filtration  and  Washing  of,  18 
Precipitation  Analysis  (Volumetric), 

646 
Preparation    of    the    Substance    for 

Analysis,  35 
Producer-gas,  Analysis  of,  703,  710, 

711 
Prussian  Blue,  Analysis  of,  305 
Pnissic  Acid  (see  Hydrocyanic  Acid) 

299 
Pyrite,  Determination  of  Sulphur  in, 

319,  324 
Pyrolusite,  Analysis  of,  574,  620 
Pyrophosphoric  Acid,  393 
Pyridine    Bases,    Titration    of,    521 
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Quartation,  225 


R 


Recrystallization,  35 
Red  Lead,  573,  627 
Reduction  of  Ferric  Salts,  565 
Reduction  Methods,  641 
Resorcin  Blue,  503 
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"Salting  Out"  Method,  142 
Selenium,  243,  336 

Determination     in     ("opper,     249 
Separation  from  Metals  of  (iroups 

11,  III,  IV,  and  V,  246 
Separation    from    Tellurium,    248 
Selenous  Acid,  243,  336 
Silicates,  Analysis  of,  444,  451 
Determination  of  Alkalies  in,  456 
Determination  of  Water  in,  444,472 
Silicic  Acid,  444 

Determination  in  Clay,  468 
Separation    of    Soluble   from    In- 
soluble, 467 
Silicon,   Determination  in  Iron  and 

Steel,  401 
Silver,  279 

Determination  in  Alloys,  225,  650 
Determination  in  Ores  (see  Gold), 

229 
Volumetric     Determination,     646, 
649,  650 
Solubility  Product,  i:« 
Sodium,  43 

Hydroxide,  Determination  in  Caus- 
tic Soda,  518 
Separation   from   Potassium,    43- 

50 
ThioNulphate  Mution,  602 
Solution  of  Sulpliides,  Explanation  of, 

139 
Soxhlet's  Apparatus,  202 
Stannic  Choride,   Analysis   of,    283, 

533 
Starch  Solution,  609 
Strontium,  71 

Separation  from  Barium,  79 
Separation  from  Calcium,  78 
Separation  of  Magnesium,  77 
Separation  from  Metals  of  Group 

II,  169 

Separation  from  Metals  of  Group 

III,  102,  132 
Sulnhocyanic  Acid,  301,  654 

Separation  from  Halogen  Hydrides, 
304 

Separation  from  Hydrocyanic  Acid, 
;301,  654 

Separation  from  Hydrocyanic  and 
Hydrochloric  Acids,  654,  655 
Sulphur,  Colorimetric  Determination, 
316 

Determination  in  Insoluble  Sul- 
phides,  319,  329 
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Sulphur,  Determination  in  Iron  and 
St«el,  316,  326,  327 

Determination  in  Mineral  Water, 
636 

Determination  id  Non-electrolytes, 
332 

Determination  in  Pvrites,  319,  324 

Determination  in  Rocks,  465 

Determination  in  Sulphides  Soluble 
in  Acids,  312 

Determination  in  Sulphides  Soluble 
in  Water,  311 

Volumetric  Determination^  635, 739 
Sulphur  Dioxide,  Gravimetric  Deter- 
mination, 335 

Volumetric    Determination,     545, 
639,  738 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  (see  Hydro- 
gen Sulphide  and  Sulphur) 
Sulphuric  Acid,  424 

Preparation  of  Concentrated  Acid 
of  Definite  Strength,  540 

Volumetric    Determination,     531, 
535,  658,  661 
Sulphurous  Acid  (see  Sulphur  Diox- 
ide), 335 

Volumetric    Determination,     545, 
639,  738 


Tables,*    477,    479,  480,  482,   493, 
494,  495,  758,  777 

Tartaric  Acid,  393 

Tellurium^  245 

Determmation     in    Copper,     249 
Separation  from  Gold  and  Silver, 

247 
Separation  from  Mercury,  247 
Separation  from  Metals  of  Groups 

II,  III,  IV,  and  V,  246 
Separation    from    Selenium,    248 
Volumetric  Determination,  621 

TeUuric  Acid  621 

Tellurous  Acid,  336 

Tetrahedrite,  Analysis  of,  321 

Thiosulphuric  Acid,  410,  602 

Thorium,    Determination   in   Mona- 
zite,  472 

Tin.  193 

Chloride,    Analysis    of,    283,    533 


Tin,  Separation  from  Alkaline  Earths 

and  Magnesium,  169 
Separation   from   Antimony,    214 
Separation  from  Arsenic,  221 
Separation     from     Arsenic     and 

Antimony,  222 
Separation  from  Mercuiy,    Lead, 

Bismuth,  Copper,  and  Ga^dmium, 

201 
Separation  from  Metals  of  Group 

III,  169 
Separation  from  Phosphoric  Acid, 

204,205 
Separation  from  Silicic  Acid,  260 
Separation    from    Tungsten,    263 
Titanium,  96 

Determination  in  Rocks,  464 
Separation  from  Alkaline  Earths, 

102 
Separation  from  Aluminium,   110 
Separation  from  Iron,  108 
Separation        from        Manganese 

Nickel,   Cobalt,   and   Zinc,    136 
Tungsten,  253 
Bronze,  261 
Separation  from   Molybdic   Acid, 

256 
Separation  from  Silicic  Acid,  265 
Separation  from  Tin,  263 

U 

Uranium,  101 
Separation  from  Alkaline  Earths 

and  Magnesium,  102 
Separation  from  Aluminium  and 

Iron,  112 
Separation  from  Metals  of  Group 

II,  169 
Separation   from    Nickel,    Cobalt, 

Manganese,   and  Zinc,   134 
Volumetric  Determination,  571 


Vacuo,   Reduction  of  Weighing  to, 

13 
Vanadium,  266 
Determination  in  Ores  and  Rocks, 

273 
Determination   in   Pig   Iron^    273 
Separation  from  Arsenic  Acio,  269 


The  tables  in  this  book  can  be  purchaaed   separately   in   flexible   cloth   binding. 
Price,  thirty-five  cents. 
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Vanadium,  Separation  from  Molyb- 
denum, 271,  276,  624 

Separation  from  Phosphoric  Acid, 
270 

Volumetric  Determination,  584, 
622 

Vanadinite,  Analysis  of,  271 

Volumetric  Analysis,  1,  474 

W 

Water,  Determination  in  Fluosili- 
cates,  444 

Determination    in    Silicates,    472 
Washing  of  Precipitates,  18 
Weighing,  8 

Reduction  to  Vacuo,  13 


Weights,  Testing  of,  15 
Welsbach  Mantels,  Analysis  of,  472 
White  Lead,  Analysis  of,  341 
Wolframite  (Wolfram),  Analysis  of, 
259 

Z 

Zinc,  127 
Separation  from  Alkaline  Earths 

and  Magnesium,  132 
Separation  from  Metals  of  Group 

II,  169 
Separation   from   Nickel,    Cobalt, 

and  Manganese,  138 
Separation  from  Trivalent  Metals 

of  Group  III,  134 
Zirconium,  Determination  in  Rocks, 
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*  Meyer's   Determination   of   Radicles   in   Carbon   Compounds.     (Tingle.) 

Third  Edition 12mo, 

Miller's  Cyanide  Process 12mo. 

Manual  of  Assaying. 12mo. 

Minet's  Production  of  Aluminum  and  its  Industrial  Use.     ( Waldo. )...12mo, 

*  Mittelstaedt's  Technical  Calculations  for  Sugar  Works.  (Bourbalds.)  12mo. 

Mixter's  Elementary  Text-book  of  Chemistry 12mo. 

Morgan's  Elements  of  Physical  Chemistry 12mo. 

Outline  of  the  Theory  of  Solutions  and  its  Results 12mo, 

*  Physical  Chemistry  for  Electrical  Engineers 12mo, 

*  Moore's  Outlines  of  Organic  Chemistry 12mo. 

Morse's  Calculations  used  in  Cane-sugar  Factories 16mo,  mor. 

*  Muir's  History  of  Chemical  Theories  and  Laws Svo. 

Mulliken's  General  Method  for  the  Identification  of  Pure  Organic  Compounds. 

Vol.  I.     &>mp>ounds  of  Carbon  with  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen.  Large  Svo, 

Vol.  11.     Nitrogenous  0>mpounds.     (In  Preparation.) 

Vol.  III.     The  Commercial  Dyestuffs Large  Svo. 

*  Nelson's  Analysis  of  Drugs  and  Medicines 12mo, 

O'DriscoU's  Notes  on  the  Treatment  of  Gold  Ores Svo. 

Ostwald's  Conversations  on  Chemistry.     Part  One.     (Ramsey.) 12mo, 

Part  Two.     (TumbuU.) 12mo, 

Introduction  to  Chemistry.     (Hall  and  Williams.)     (In  Preparation.) 
Owen  and  Standage's  Dyeing  and  Cleaning  of  Textile  Fabrics 12mo, 

*  Palmer's  Practical  Test  Book  of  Chemistry 12mo. 

*  Pauli's  Physical  Chemistry  in  the  Service  of  Medicine.     (Fischer.) . .  12mo, 
Penfield's  Tables  of  Minerals,  Including  the  Use  of  Minerals  and  Statistics 

of  Domestic  Production Svo, 

Pictet's  Alkaloids  and  their  Chemical  COnstitntion.     (Biddle.) Svo, 

Poole's  (Calorific  Power  of  Fuels. ,, Svo, 

Prescott  and  Winslow's  Elements  of  Water  Bacteriology,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Sanitary  Water  Analysis. 12mo, 

*  Reisig's  Guide  to  Piece-Dyeing* Svo. 

Richards  and  Woodman's  Ai0,  Water,  and  Pood  from  a  Sanitary  Stand- 
point  # Svo. 

Ricketts  and  Miller's  Note*  on  Assaying. Svo, 

Rideal's  Disinfection  and  the  Preservation  of  Food Svo, 

Sewage  and  the  BflCterial  Purification  of  Sewage Svo, 

Riggs's  Elementary  Manual  for  the  Chemical  Laboratory Svo, 

Robine  and  Lenglen't  Cyanide  Industry.     (Le  Clerc.) ' Svo, 

Ruddiman's  IncomfMtibilities  in  Prescriptions Svo, 

Whys  in  Pharmacy 12mo, 

*  Ruer's  Element*  of  Metallography.     (Mathewson.) Svo. 

Sabin's  Industrial  and  Artistic  Technology  of  Paint  and  Varnish Svo, 

Salkowski's  Phynlological  and  Pathological  Chemistry.     (Omdorff . ) Svo. 

Schimpfs  Essentials  of  Volumetric  Analysis 12mo, 

Manual  ol  Volumetric  Analysis.     (Fifth  Edition,  Rewritten) Svo, 

*  OualitAtlve  Chemical  Analysis Svo, 

Seamon's  MMkual  for  Assayers  and  Chemists.     (In  Press.) 

Smith's  Leottlre  Notes  on  Chemistry  for  Dental  Students Svo. 

Spencer's  Handbook  for  C^ane  Sugar  Manufacturers 16mo,  mor. 

HandtN»ok  for  Chemists  of  Beet-sugar  Houses. 16mo,  mor. 

Stockbridfl's  Rocks  and  Soils Svo, 

Stone's  Practical  Testing  of  Gas  and  Gas  Meters Svo, 

*  Tillm«a't  Descriptive  General  Chemistry Svo, 

*  Alimentary  Lessons  in  Heat Svo, 

Treadwail's  Qualitative  Analysis.     (Hall.) Svo. 
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TteadwclVs  Quantitative  Analysis.     (Hall.) 8vo, 

Tumeaure  and  Russell's  Public  Water-supplies 8vo, 

Van  Deventer's  Physical  Chemistry  for  Beginners.     (Eloltwood.) 12mo. 

Venable's  Methods  and  Devices  for  Bacterial  Treatment  of  Sewage 8vo, 

Ward  and  Whipple's  Freshwater  Biology.     (In  Press.) 

Ware's  Beet-sugar  Manufacture  and  Refining.     Vol.  1 8vo. 

Vol.  II 8vo, 

Washington's  Manual  of  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Rocks 8vo. 

♦  Weaver's  Military  Explosives 8vo, 

Wells's  Laboratory  Guide  in  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis 8vo. 

Short  Course  in  Inorganic  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis  for  Bngineenng 
Students 12mo, 

Text-book  of  Chemical  Arithmetic 12mo, 

Whipple's  Microscopy  of  Drinking-water 8vo. 

Wilson's  Chlorination  Process 12mo, 

Cyanide  Processes 12mo. 

Winton's  Microscopy  of  Vegetable  Poods 8vo, 

Zsigmondy's  Ck>lloids  and  the  UltramicxxMCOpe.     ( Alexander. )..Lar89  12nio. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

BRIDGES  AND   ROOFS,     HYDRAULICS.     MATERIALS  OP  ENGINEER- 

ING.     RAILWAY  ENGINEERING. 

Baker's  Engineers'  Surveying  Instniments. 12mo. 

Bixby's  Graphical  Computing  Table Paper  19i  X  24i  inches. 

Breed  and  Hosmer's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Stxrveying.     Vol.  I.  Elemen- 
tary Surveying 8vo, 

Vol.  II.     Higher  Surveying. 8vo. 

*  Burr's  Ancient  and  Modem  Engineering  and  the  Isthmian  Canal 8vo, 

Comstock's  Field  Astronomy  for  Engineers 8vo. 

*  Corthell's  Allowable  Pressure  on  Deep  Fovmdations 12mo, 

Crandall's  Text-book  on  Geodesy  and  Least  Squares. 8vo, 

Davis's  Elevation  and  Stadia  Tables 8vo. 

Elliott's  Engineering  for  Land  Drainage 12mo, 

Practical  Farm  Drainage.     (Second  Edition  Rewritten.) 12mo 

*  Piebeger's  Treatise  on  Civil  Engineering 8vo, 

Plemer's  Photographic  Methods  and  Instruments 8vo, 

Folwell's  Sewerage.     (Designing  and  Maintenance.) 8vo. 

Freitag's  Architectural  Engineering 8vo, 

Goodhue's  Municipal  Improvements 12mo, 

*  Hauch  and  Rice's  Tables  of  Quantities  for  Preliminary  Bstixnates..  .12mo, 

Hayford's  Text-book  of  Geodetic  Astronomy 8vo, 

Hering's  Ready  Reference  Tables  (Conversion  Factors.) 16mo.  mor. 

Hosmer's  Azimuth Idmo,  mor. 

Howe'  Retaining  Walls  for  Earth 12mo. 

*  Ives's  Adjustments  of  the  Engineer's  Transit  and  Level 16mo.  bds. 

Johnson's  (J.  B.)  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying Large  12mo, 

Johnson's  (L.  J.)  Statics  by  Algebraic  and  Graphic  Methods 8vo. 

Kinnicutt,  Winslow  and  Pratt's  Purification  of  Sewage.     (In  Preparation.) 

*  Mahan's  Descriptive  Geometry 8vo, 

Merriman's  Elements  of  Precise  Surveying  and  Geodesy 8vo. 

Merriman  and  Brooks's  Handbook  for  Surveyors 16mo,  mor. 

Nugent's  Plane  Surveying 8vo, 

Ogden's  Sewer  Construction 8vo, 

Sewer  Design 12mo, 

Parsons's  Disposal  of  Municipal  Refuse 8vo, 

Patten's  Treatise  on  Civil  Engineering 8vo,  half  leather. 

Reed's  Topographical  Drawing  and  Sketching 4to, 

Rideal's  Sewage  and  the  Bacterial  Purification  of  Sewage 8vo. 

Riemer's  Shaft-sinking  under  Difficult  Conditions.  (Coming  and  Peele.).8vo. 

Sicbcrt  and  Biggin's  Modern  Stone-cutting  and  Masonry 8vo, 

Smith's  Manual  of  Topographical  Drawing.     (McMillan.) 8vo, 
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Soper's  Air  and  Ventilation  of  Subways 12mo. 

*  Tracy's  Exercises  in  Surveying 12mo,  mor. 

Tracy's  Plane  Surveying 16mo,  mor. 

*  Trautwine's  Civil  Engineer's  Pocket-book 16mo,  mor. 

Venable's  Garbage  Crematories  in  America 8vo, 

Methods  and  Devices  for  Bacterial  Treatment  of  Sewage 8vo, 

Wait's  Engineering  and  Architectural  Jurisprudence 8vo, 

Sheep, 

Law  of  Contracts Svo, 

Law  of  Operations  Preliminary  to  Construction  in  Engineering  and 

Architecture Svo, 

Sheep, 
Warren's  Stereotomy — Problems  in  Stone-cutting Svo, 

*  Waterbxiry's  Vest- Pocket  Hand-book  of  Mathematics  for  Engineers. 

2}  X  6f  inches,  mor. 

*  Enlarged  Edition,  Including  Tables mor. 

Webb's  Problems  in  the  Use  and  Adjustment  of  Engineering  Instruments. 

16mo,  mor. 
Wilson's  Topographic  Surveying Svo, 


BRIDGES  AND  ROOFS. 

Boiler's  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  Iron  Highway  Bridges.. Svo, 

♦  Thames  River  Bridge Oblong  paper. 

Burr  and  Falk's  Design  and  Construction  of  Metallic  Bridges 8vo, 

Influence  Lines  for  Bridge  and  Roof  Computations Svo, 

Du  Bois's  Mechanics  of  Engineering.     Vol.  II Small  4to. 

Poster's  Treatise  on  Wooden  Trestle  Bridges 4to, 

Fowler's  Ordinary  Foundations Svo, 

Greene's  Arches  in  Wood,  Iron,  and  Stone Svo, 

Bridge  Trusses ; Svo, 

Roof  Trusses Svo, 

Grimm's  Secondary  Stresses  in  Bridge  Trusses Svo, 

Heller's  Stresses  in  Structures  and  the  Accompanying  Deformations.. .  .Svo, 

Howe's  Design  of  Simple  Roof- trusses  in  Wood  and  Steel Svo. 

Symmetrical  Masonry  Arches Svo, 

Treatise  on  Arches Svo, 

*  Jacoby's  Structural  Details,  or  Elements  of  Design  in  Heavy  Framing,  Svo. 
Johnson,  Bryan  and  Tumeatire's  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Designing  of 

Modem  Framed  Structures Small  4to,  10  00 

*  Johnson,  Bryan  and  Tumeaure's  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Designing  of 

Modem  Framed  Structures.     New  Edition.     Part  I Svo.     3  00 

Merriman  and  Jacoby's  Text-book  on  Roofs  and  Bridges: 

Part  I.      Stresses  in  Simple  Trusses Svo, 

Part  II.    Graphic  Statics Svo, 

Part  III.     Bridge  Design Svo. 

Part  IV.  Higher  Structtires Svo, 

Morison's  Memphis  Bridge Oblong  4to, 

Sondericker's  Graphic  Statics,  with  Applications  to  Trusses.  Beams,  and 
Arches Svo, 

Waddell's  De  Pontibus,  Pocket-book  for  Bridge  Engineers 16mo,  mor. 

*  Specifications  for  Steel  Bridges 12mo, 

Waddell  and  Harrington's  Bridge  Engineering.     (In  Preparation.) 

Wright's  Designing  of  Draw-spans.     Two  parts  in  one  volume. Svo,     3  50 


HYDRAULICS. 

Barnes's  Ice  Formation Svo,  3  00 

Bazin's  Experiments  upon  the  Contraction  of  the  Liquid  Vein  Issuing  from 

an  Orifice.     (Trautwine.) Svo,  2  00 

Bovey's  Treatise  on  Hydraulics Svo,  6  00 

Church's  Diagrams  of  Mean  Velocity  of  Water  in  Open  Channels. 

Oblong  4to.  paper.  1  60 

Hydraulic  Motors Svo,  2  00 
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Coffin's  Graphical  Solution  of  Hydraulic  Problems. lOmo,  mor.  $2  60 

Plather's  Dynamometers,  and  the  Measurement  of  Power 12mo,  3  00 

Polwell's  Water-supply  Engineering 8vo,  4  00 

Prizell's  Water-power 8vo,  6  00 

Puertes's  Water  and  Public  Health. 12nu>,  1  60 

Water-filtration  Works 12mo,  2  60 

Ganguillet  and  Kutter's  General  Formula  for  the  Uniform  Plow  of  Water  in 

Rivers  and  Other  Channels.     (Hering  and  Trautwine.) 8vo,  4  00 

Hazen's  Clean  Water  and  How  to  Get  It Large  12mo,  1  60 

Piltration  of  Public  Water-supplies. 8vo.  3  00 

Hazelhurst's  Towers  and  Tanks  for  Water-works. 8vo,  2  60 

Herachel's  1 16  Experiments  on  the  Carrying  Capacity  of  Large,  Riveted,  Metal 

Conduits 8vo,  2  00 

Hoyt  and  Grover's  River  Discharge 8vo,  2  00 

Hubbard  and  Kiersted's  Water-works  Management  and  Maintenance. 

8vo.  4  00 
"*  Lyndon's  Development  and  Electrical  Distribution  of  Water  Power. 

8vo,  3  00 
Mason's  Water-supply.     (Considered  Principally  from  a  Sanitary  Stand- 
point.)   8vo.  4  00 

Merriman's  Treatise  on  Hydraulics 8vo,  6  00 

*  Molitor's  Hydraulics  of  Rivers,  Weirs  and  Sluices. 8vo,  2  00 

Morrison  and  Brodie's  High  Masonry  Dam  Design.     (In  Press.) 

*  Richards's  Laboratory  Notes  on  Industrial  Water  Analysis 8vo,  60 

Schuyler's  Reservoirs  for  Irrigation.  Water-power,  and  Domestic  Water- 
supply.     Second  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged Ltirge  8vo,  6  00 

*  Thomas  and  Watt's  Improvement  of  Rivers 4to,  6  00 

Tumeaure  and  Russell's  Public  Water-supplies 8vo,  6  00 

Wegmann's  Design  and  Construction  of  Dams.     6th  Ed.,  enlarged 4to,  0  GO 

Water-Supply  of  the  City  of  New  York  from  1068  to  1806 4to.  10  00 

Whipple's  Value  of  Pure  Water Large  12mo.  1  00 

Williams  and  Hazen's  Hydraulic  Tables 8vo.  1  60 

"Wilson's  Irrigation  Engineering. 8vo,  4  00 

Wood's  Turbines 8vo,  2 

MATERIALS  OP  ENGINEERING. 

Baker's  Roads  and  Pavements 8vo, 

Treatise  on  Masonry  Construction 8vo, 

Black's  United  Sutes  Public  Works. Obk>ng4to. 

Blanchard's  Bituminous  Roads.     (In  Press.) 

Bleininger's  Manufacture  of  Hydraulic  Cement.     (In  Preparation.) 

*  Bovey's  Strength  of  Materials  and  Theory  of  Structures 8vo, 

Burr's  Elasticity  and  Resistance  of  the  Materials  of  Engineering. 8vo, 

Byrne's  Highway  Construction 8vo. 

Inspection  of  the  Materials  and  Worlonanship  Employed  in  Construction. 

lOmo, 

Church's  Mechanics  of  Engineering 8vo, 

Du  Bois's  Mechanics  of  Engineering. 

Vol.    I.  Kinematics,  Statics.  Kinetics Small  4to. 

Vol.  II.  The  Stresses  in  Framed  Structures,  Strength  of  Materials  and 
Theory  of  Flexures Small  4to, 

*  Eckel's  Cements,  Limes,  and  Plasters 8vo, 

Stone  and  Clay  Products  used  in  Engineering.     (In  Preparation.) 
Fowler's  Ordinary  Foundations 8vo, 

*  Greene's  Structural  Mechanics 8vo, 

*  HoUey's  Lead  and  Zinc  Pigments Large  12mo, 

HoUey  and  Ladd's  Analysis  of  Mixed  Paints,  Color  Pigments  and  Varnishes. 

Large  12mo, 

*  Hubbard's  Dust  Preventives  and  Road  Binders 8vo, 

Johnson's  (C.  M.)  Rapid  Methods  for  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Special  Steels. 

Steel-making  Alloys  and  Graphite Large  12mo, 

Johnson's  (J.  B.)  Materials  of  Construction Large  8vo, 

Keep's  Cast  Iron 8vo. 

Lanza's  Applied  Mechanics 8vo. 

Lowe's  Paints  for  Steel  Structiu^ 12mo, 
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Haire's  Modem  Pigments  and  their  Vehicles 12mo. 

Jlfaurer's  Technical  Mechanics. 8vo, 

Merriirs  Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration 8vo. 

Merriman's  Mechanics  of  Materials 8vo, 

*  Strength  of  Materials 12mo, 

Metcalf  s  SteeL     A  Manual  for  Steel-users 12mo, 

Morrison's  Hij^way  Engineering. Svo, 

Patton's  Practical  Treatise  on  Foundations 8vo, 

Rice's  Concrete  Block  Manufacture. 8vo, 

Richardson's  Modem  Asphalt  Pavement Svo, 

Richey's  Building  Foreman's  Pocket  Book  and  Ready  R^erence.l6mo,mor. 

*  Cement  Workers'  and  Plasterers'  Edition  (Building  Mechanics'  Ready 

Reference  Series) 16mo,  mor. 

Handbook  for  Superintendents  of  Construction 16mo,  mor. 

*  Stone    and    Brick    Masons'    Edition   (Building    Mechanics'    Ready 

Reference  Series) 16mo,  mor. 

*  Ries's  Clays:  Their  Occurrence,  Properties,  and  Uses 8vo, 

*  Ries  and  Leighton's  History  of  the  Clay-worldng  Industry  of  the  United 

States Svo. 

Cabin's  Industrial  and  Artistic  Technology  of  Paint  and  Vamish Svo, 

*  Smith's  Strength  of  Material 12mo 

Snow's  Principal  Species  of  Wood Svo, 

Spalding's  Hydraulic  Cement 12mo, 

Text-book  on  Roads  and  Pavements 12mo. 

Taylor  and  Thompson's  Treatise  on  Concrete,  Plain  and  Reinforced Svo, 

Thurston's  Materials  of  Engineering.     In  Three  Parts Svo, 

Part  I.     Non-metallic  Materials  of  Engineering  and  Metallurgy Svo, 

Part  II.     Iron  and  Steel Svo, 

Part  III.    A  Treatise  on  Brasses,  Bronzes,  and  Other  Alloys  and  their 

C^onstituents Svo, 

Tillson's  Street  Pavements  and  Paving  Materials Svo, 

*  Trautwine's  Concrete,  Plain  and  Reinforced 16mo, 

Tumeaure  and  Maurer's  Principles  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Ckmstruction. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged Svo, 

Waterbury's  Cement  Laboratory  Manual 12mo, 

Wood's  (De  V.)  Treatise  on  the  Resistance  of  Materials,  and  an  Appendix  on 

the  Preservation  of  Timber Svo,     2  00 

Wood's  (M.  P.)  Rustless  Coatings:  Corrosion  and  Electrolysis  of  Iron  Mid 

SteeL Svo,    4  00 


RAILWAY  ENGINEERING. 

Andrews's  Handbook  for  Street  Railway  Engineers 3X5  inches,  mor.  1  25 

Berg's  Buildings  and  Structures  of  American  Railroads 4to.  5  00 

Bk'ooks's  Handbook  of  Street  Railroad  Location 16mo,  mor.  1  50 

Butts's  Civil  Engineer's  Field-book 16ma,  mor.  2  50 

Crandall's  Railway  and  Other  Earthwork  Tables Svo,  1  50 

Transition  Curve 16mo,  mor.  1  50 

^  Crockett's  Methods  for  Earthwork  (Computations Svo.  1  50 

Dredge's  History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  ( 1S79) Paper.  5  00 

Fisher's  Table  of  Cubic  Yards Cardboard,  25 

Godwin's  Railroad  Engineers'  Field-book  and  Explorers'  Guide. .  16mo,  mor.  2  50 
Hudson's  Tables  for  C^culating  the  Cubic  (intents  of  Excavations  and  Em- 
bankments  Svo,  1  00 

Ives  and  Hilts's  Problems  in  Surveying,  Railroad  Surveying  and  Geodesy 

16mo,  mor.  1  50 

Molitor  and  Beard's  Manual  for  Resident  Engineers 16mo.  1  00 

Nagle's  Field  Manual  for  Railroad  Engineers 16mo,  mor.  3  00 

*  Orrock's  Railroad  Structures  and  Estimates Svo.  3  00 

Philbrick's  Field  Manual  for  Engineers 16mo,  mor.  3  00 

Raymond's  Railroad  Engineering.     3  volumes. 

Vol.      I.  Railroad  Field  Geometry.     (In  Preparation.) 

Vol.    II.  Elements  of  Railroad  Engineering Svo.  3  50 

Vol  IIL  Railroad  Engineer's  Field  Book.     (In  Preparation.) 
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Roberts'  Track  Pormuke  and  Tables.     (In  Press.) 

Searles's  Field  Engineering 16mo,  raor. 

Railroad  Spiral 16mo,  mor. 

Taylor's  Prismoidal  Pormulap  and  Earthwork 8vo, 

*  Trautwine's  Field  Practice  of  Laying  Out  Circular  Curves  for  Railroads. 

12mo,  mor. 

*  Method  of  Calculating  the  Cubic  Contents  of  Excavations  and  Em- 
bankments by  the  Aid  of  Diagrams .8vo, 

Webb's  Economics  of  Railroad  Construction Large  12mo. 

Railroad  Construction 16mo,  mor. 

Wellington's  Economic  Theory  of  the  Location  of  Railways..... Large  12mo, 
Wilson's  Elements  of  Railroad-Track  and  Construction 12mo, 
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2  60 
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DRAWmG. 

Barr's  Kinematics  of  Machinery 8vo,  2  60 

*  Bartlett's  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo,  3  00 

*  "                      "               "          AbridgedEd 8vo,  160 

Coolidge's  Manual  of  Drawing. 8vo,  paper,  1  OO 

Coolidge  and  Freeman's  Elements  of  General  Drafting  for  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers  Oblong  4to.  2  50 

Durley's  Kinematics  of  Machines 8vo,  4  00 

Emch's  Introduction  to  Projective  Geometry  and  its  Application 8vo,  2  50 

French  and  Ives'  Stereotomy 8vo.  2  60 

Hill's  Text-book  on  Shades  and  Shadows,  and  Perspective 8vo,  2  00 

Jamison's  Advanced  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo,  2  00 

Elements  of  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo,  2  50 

Jones's  Machine  Design: 

Part  I.    Kinematics  of  Machinery 8vo,  1  50 

Part  II.  Form,  Strength,  and  Proportions  of , Parts 8vo,  3  00 

*  Kimball  and  Barr's  Machine  Design *. 8vo,  3  00 

MacCord's  Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry 8vo,  3  00 

Kinematics;  or,  Practical  Mechanism 8vo,  5  00 

Mechanical  Drawing 4to,  4  00 

Velocity  Diagrams 8vo,  1  50 

McLeod's  Descriptive  Geometry Large  12mo,  I  50 

*  Mahan's  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Stone-cutting 8vo,  1  50 

Industrial  Drawing.     (Thompson.) 8vo,  3  50 

Moyer's  Descriptive  Geometry 8vo,  2  00 

Reed's  Topographical  Drawing  and  Sketching 4to.  5  00 

Reid's  0>urse  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 8vo,  2  00 

Text-book  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Elementary  Machine  Design. .8vo.  3  00 

Robinson's  Principles  of  Mechanism 8vo,  3  00 

Schwamb  and  Merrill's  Elements  of  Mechanism 8vo,  3  00 

Smith  (A.  W.)  and  Marx's  Machine  Design 8vo.  3  00 

Smith's  (R.  S.)  Manual  of  Topographical  Drawing.     (McMillan.) 8vo.  2  50 

*  Titsworth's  Elements  of  Mechanical  Drawing Oblong  8vo.  1  25 

Warren's  Drafting  Instruments  and  Operations 12mo,  1  25 

Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  Shadows,  and  Perspective 8vo.  3  50 

Elements  of  Machine  Construction  and  Drawing 8vo,  7  50 

Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Free-hand  Geometrical  Drawing. . . .  12mo,  1  00 

General  Problems  of  Shades  and  Shadows 8vo.  3  00 

Manual  of  Elementary  Problems  in  the  Linear  Perspective  of  Forms  and 

Shadow 12mo,  1  00 

Mantial  of  Elementary  Projection  Drawing 12mo,  1  50 

Plane  Problems  in  Elementary  Geometry 12mo,  1  26 

Weisbach's    Kinematics    and    Power    of    Transmission.     (Hermann    and 

Klein.) 8vo,  5  00 

Wilson's  (H.  M.)  Topographic  Surveying 8vo,  3  50 

♦Wilson's  (V.  T.)  Descriptive  Geometry 8vo,  I  50 

Free-hand  Lettering 8vo,  1  00 

Free-hand  Perspective 8vo,  2  50 

Woolf's  Elementary  Course  in  Descriptive  Geometry Large  8vo.  3  00 
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ELECTRICITY  AND  PHYSICS. 

*  Abegg's  Theoiy  of  Electrolytic  Dissociation,     (von  Ende.) 12mo, 

Andrews's  Hand-book  for  Street  Railway  Engineering 3X6  inches,  mor. 

Anthony  and  Brackett's  Text-book  of  Physics.     (Magie.). . .  .Large  12mo, 
Anthony  and  Ball's  Lecture-notes  on  the  Theory  of  Electrical  Measure- 
ments  12mo, 

Benjamin's  History  of  Electricity 8vo, 

Voltaic  Cell 8vo, 

Betts's  Lead  Refining  and  Electrolysis 8vo, 

Classen's  Quantitative  Chenucal  Analysis  by  Electrolysis.     (Boltwood.).8vo, 

*  Collins's  Manual  of  Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Telephony 12mo, 

Crehore  and  Squier's  Polarizing  Photo-chronograph 8vo, 

*  Danneel's  Electrochemistry.     (Merriam.) 12mo, 

Dawson's  "  Engineering"  and  Electric  Traction  Pocket-book. . . .  16mo,  mor. 
Dolezalek's  Theory  of  the  Lead  Accumulator  (Storage  Battery),     (von  Ende.) 

12mo, 

Duhem's  Thermodynamics  and  Chemistry.     (Burgess.) 8vo, 

Plather's  Dynamometers,  and  the  Measurement  of  Power 12mo, 

*  Getman's  Introduction  to  Physical  Science.. 12mo, 

Gilbert's  De  Magnete.     (Mottelay  ) 8vo. 

*  Hanchett's  Alternating  Currents 12mo, 

Hering's  Ready  Reference  Tables  (Conversion  Factors) 16mo,  mor. 

*  Hobart  and  Ellis's  High-speed  Dynamo  Electric  Machinery 8vo, 

Holman's  Precision  of  Measixrements 8vo, 

Telescopic  Mirror-scale  Method,  Adjustments,  and  Tests.. .  .Large  8vo, 

*  Karapetoff's  Experimental  Electrical  Engineering. 8vo, 

Kinzbrunner's  Testing  of  (Continuous-current  Machines 8vo, 

Landauer's  Spectrum  Analysis.     (Tingle.) 8vo, 

Le  Chatelier's  Hifl^-temperattire  Measurements.  (Boudouard — Burgess.  )12mo.  3 
Ldb's  Electrochemistry  of  Organic  Compounds.     (Lorenz.) 8vo, 

*  Lyndon's  Development  and  Electrical  Distribution  of  Water  Power.  .8vo, 

*  Lyons's  Treatise  on  Electromagnetic  Phenomena.  Vols,  I  .and  II.  8vo,  each, 

*  Michie's  Elements  of  Wave  Motion  Relating  to  Sound  and  Lifl^t 8vo, 

Morgan's  Outline  of  the  Theory  of  Solution  and  its  Results 12mo, 

*  Physical  Chemistry  for  Electrical  Engineers 12mo, 

*  Norris's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Electrical  Engineering 8vo, 

Norris  and  Demuson's  Course  of  Problems  on  the  Electrical  Characteristics  of 

Circuits  and  Machines.     (In  Press.) 

*  Parshall  and  Hobart's  Electric  Machine  Design 4to,  half  mor,  12  50 

Reagan's  Locomotives:  Simple,  Compound,  and  Electric.     New  Edition. 

Large  12mo,  3  50 

*  Rosenberg's  Electrical  Bngxneering.    (Haldane  Gee — Kinsbrunner.).  .8vo,  2  00 

Ryan,  Norris,  and  Hoxie's  Electrical  Machinery.     Vol.  1 8vo.  2  60 

Schapper's  Laboratory  Guide  for  Students  in  Physical  Chemistry 12mo,  1  00 

*  Tillman's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Heat. 8vo,  1  60 

Tory  and  Pitcher's  Manual  of  Laboratory  Phyiica Large  12mo,  2  00 

Ulke's  Modem  Electrolytic  Copper  RefisJng. 8vo,  3  00 


LAW. 

*  Brennan's  Hand-book  of  Useful  Legal  Information  for  Business  Men. 

16mo,  mor.  6  00 

*  Davis's  Elements  of  Law 8vo,  2  50 

*  Treatise  on  the  Military  Law  of  United  Sutes 8vo,  7  00 

*  Dudley's  Military  Law  and  the  Procedure  of  C^urts-martiaL .  Large  12mo,  2  60 

Manual  for  Cotirts-martial 16rao,  mor.  1  60 

Wait's  Engineering  and  Architectural  Jurisprudence 8vo,  6  00 

Sheep.  6  60 

Law  of  CoQtTBcta 8vo,  3  00 

Law  of  Operations  Preliminary  to  (Construction  in  Engineering  and 

Architecture 8vo.  6  00 

Sheep,  6  60 
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HATHEHATICa 

Baker's  Elliptic  Functions 8vo. 

Briggs's  Elements  of  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.     (B^her.) 12mo, 

*  Buchanan's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry 8vo, 

Byerley's  Harmonic  Functions 8vo, 

Chandler's  Elements  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus 12mo. 

*  Coffin's  Vector  Analjrsis 12mo, 

Compton's  Manual  of  Logarithmic  Computations 12mo, 

*  Dickson's  College  Algebra Large  12mo, 

*  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Algebraic  Eqtiations Large  12rao, 

Bmch's  Introduction  to  Projective  Geometry  and  its  Application 8vo, 

Fiske's  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable '. 8vo, 

Halsted's  Elementary  Synthetic  Geometry 8vo, 

Elements  of  Geometry 8vo. 

*  Rational  Geometry I2mo. 

Synthetic  Projective  Geometry 8vo, 

Hancock's  Lectures  on  the  Theory  of  Elliptic  Functions.     (In  Press.) 
Hyde's  Grassmann's  Space  Analysis 8vo, 

*  Johnson's  (J.  B.)  Three-place  logarithmic  Tables:  Vest-pocket  size,  paper, 

*  100  copies. 
*  Mounted  on  heavy  cardboard,  8  X 10  inches, 

*  10  copies. 
Jdhnson's  (W.  W.)  Abridged  Editions  of  Differential  and  Integral  Calcultis. 

Large  12mo.  1  vol. 

Curve  Tracing  in  Cartesian  Co-ordinates 12mo. 

Differential  Equations 8vo, 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Differential  Calcxilus Large  12mo, 

Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Integral  Calculus Large  12mo. 

*  Theoretical  Mechanics * 12mo. 

Theory  of  Errors  and  the  Method  of  Least  Squares. 12mo. 

Treatise  on  Differential  Calculus Large  12mo. 

Treatise  on  the  Integral  Calculus Large  12mo. 

Treatise  on  Ordinary  and  Partial  Differential  Equations. .  .Large  12mo, 

Karapetoff's  Engineering  Applications  of  Higher  Mathematics.     (In  Preparation.) 
Laplace's  Philosophical  Essay  on  Probabilities.  (Tniscott  and  Emory.) .  12mo. 

*  Ludlow  and  Bass's  Elements  of  Trigonometry  and  Logarithmic  and  Other 

Tables 8vo. 

*  Trigonometry  and  Tables  published  separately Each, 

"*  Ludlow's  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometric  Tables 8vo, 

Macfarlane's  Vector  Analysis  and  Quaternions 8vo, 

McMahon's  Hyperbolic  Functions 8vo, 

Manning's  Irrational  Numbers  and  their  Representation  by  Sequences  and 

Series 12mo.     1  25 

Mathematical  Monographs.     Edited  by  Mansfield  Merriman  and  Robert 

S.  Woodward O:tavo.  each     1  00 

Na  1.  History  of  Modem  Mathematics,  by  David  Eugene  Smith. 
No.  2.  Synthetic  Projective  Geometry,  by  George  Bruce  Halsted. 
No.  3.  Determinants,  by  Laenas  Gifford  Weld.  No.  4.  Hyper- 
bolic Functions,  by  James  McMahon.  No.  5.  Harmonic  Func- 
tions, by  William  E.  Byerly.  No.  6.  Grassmann's  Space  Analysis, 
by  Edward  W.  Hyde.  No.  7.  Probability  and  Theory  of  Errors, 
by  Robert  S.  Woodward.  No.  8.  Vector  Analysis  and  Quaternions, 
by  Alexander  Macfarlane.  No.  0.  Differential  Equations,  by 
William  Woolsey  Johnson.  No.  10.  The  Solution  of  Equations, 
by  Mansfield  Merriman.  No.  11.  Functions  of  a  0>mplex  Variable, 
by  Thomas  S.  Piske. 

Maurer's  Technical  Mechanics .Svo,     4  00 

Merriman's  Method  of  Least  Squares Svo.     2  (X) 

Solution  of  Equations 8vo,     1  00 

Rice  and  Johnson's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.     2  vols,  in  one. 

Large  I2mo,     1  50 

Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Differential  Calculus Large  12mo,     3  00 

Smith's  History  of  Modem  Mathematics Svo.     1  00 

-*  Veblen  and  Lennes's  Introduction  to  the  Real  Infinitesimal  Analysis  of  One 

Variable Svo.     2  00 
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•  Waterbtiry's  Vest  Pocket  Hand-book  of  Mathemattca  for  Engineers. 

21  X5|  inches,  mor.  $1  00 

*  Enlarged  Edition.  Including  Tables mor.     1  50 

Weld's  Determinants. 8vo.     1  00 

Wood's  Elements  of  Co-ordinate  Geometry 8vo,    2  00 

Woodward's  Probability  and  Theory  of  Errors. 8vo.     1  60 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

MATERIALS  OP  ENGINEERING.  STEAM-ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

Bacon's  Forge  Practice. 12mo, 

Baldwin's  Steam  Heating  for  Buildings 12mo, 

Barr's  Kinematics  of  Machinery 8vo, 

*  Bartlett's  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo, 

*  ••  "  •*      Abridged  Ed 8vo, 

*  Burr's  Ancient  and  Modem  Engineering  and  the  Isthmian  Canal 8vo, 

Carpenter's  Experimental  Engineering. 8vo, 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Buildings 8vo, 

*  Clerk's  The  Gas.  Petrol  and  Oil  Engine 8vo. 

Compton's  First  Lessons  in  Metal  Working. 12mo, 

Compton  and  De  Groodt's  Speed  Lathe 12mo, 

Coolidge's  Manual  of  Drawing 8vo,  paper. 

Coolidge  and  Freeman's  Elements  of  General  Drafting  for  Mechanical  En- 
gineers  Oblong  4to. 

Cromwell's  Treatise  on  Belts  and  Pulleys 12mo, 

Treatise  on  Toothed  Gearing. 12mo, 

Dingey's  Machinery  Pattern  Making 12mo, 

Durley's  Kinematics  of  Machines 8vo, 

Planders's  Gear-cutting  Machinery Large  I2mo. 

Flather's  Dynamometers  and  the  Measurement  of  Power 12mo. 

Rope  Driving. 12mo, 

Gill's  Gas  and  Fuel  Analysis  for  Engineers 12mo, 

Goss's  Locomotive  Sparks 8yo. 

Greene's  Pumping  Machinery.     (In  Preparation.) 

Hering's  Ready  Reference  Tables  (Conversion  Factors) 16mo,  mor. 

*  Hobart  and  Ellis's  High  Speed  Dynamo  Electric  Machinery 8vo, 

Hutton's  Gas  Engine 8vo, 

Jamison's  Advanced  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo, 

Elements  of  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo, 

Jones's  Gas  Engine. 8vo, 

Machine  Design: 

Part  I.     Kinematics  of  Machinery 8vo, 

Part  II.     Form.  Strength,  and  Proportions  of  Parts. 8vo. 

Kent's  Mechanical  Engineer's  Pocket-Book 16mo.  mor. 

Kerr's  Power  and  Power  Transmission 8vo. 

*  Kimball  and  Barr's  Machine  Design 8vo, 

*  Levin's  Gas  Engine. 8vo, 

Leonard's  Machine  Shop  Tools  and  Methods 8vo. 

*  Lorenz's  Modem  Refrigerating  Machinery.  (Pope.  Haven,  and  Dean).  .8vo. 
MacCord's  Kinematics;  or,  Practical  Mechanism 8vo, 

Mechanical  Drawing 4to, 

Velocity  Diagrams 8vo. 

MacFarland's  Standard  Reduction  Factors  for  Gases Svo, 

Mahan's  Industrial  Drawing.     (Thompson.) Svo, 

Mehrtens's  Gas  Engine  Theory  and  Design Large  12mo, 

Oberg's  Handbook  of  Small  Tools Large  12mo, 

*  Parshall  and  Hobart's  Electric  Machine  Design.  Small  4to.  half  leather, 

Peele's  Compressed  Air  Plant  for  Mines Svo. 

Poole's  Calorific  Power  of  Fuels Svo, 

*  Porter's  Engineering  Reminiscences,  1865  to  1882 Svo. 

Reid's  Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing Svo, 

Text-book  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Elementary  Machine  Design.8vo, 
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Richards's  Compressed  Air 12ino, 

Robinson's  Principles  of  Mechanism «...  .8vo, 

Schwamb  and  Merrill's  Elements  of  Mechanism 8vo. 

Smith  (A.  W.)  and  Marx's  Machine  Design 8vo, 

Smith's  (O.)  Press-working  of  Metals 8vo. 

Sorel's  Carbureting  and  Combtistion  in  Alcohol  Engines.     (Woodward  and 

Preston.) Large  12mo, 

Stone's  Practical  Testing  of  Gas  and  Gas  Meters 8vo, 

Thurston's  Animal  as  a  Machine  and  Prime  Motor,  and  the  Laws  of  Energetics. 

12mo, 
Treatise  on  Friction  and  Lost  Work  in  Machinery  and  Mill  Work. .  .8vo, 

*  Tillson's  Complete  Automobile  Instructor 10mo, 

*  Titsworth's  Elements  of  Mechanical  Drawing Oblong  8vo, 

Warren's  Elements  of  Machine  Construction  and  Drawing 8vo. 

*  Waterbury's  Vest  Pocket  Hand-book  of  Mathematics  for  Engineers. 

2i  X  &f  inches,  mor. 

*  Enlarged  Edition,  Including  Tables mor. 

Weisbach's   Kinematics  and   the   Power  of  Transmission.     (Herrmann — 

Klein.) 8vo, 

Machinery  of  Transmission  and  Governors.     (Hermann — Klein.) .  .8vo. 
Wood's  Turbines. 8vo, 
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2  60 

MATERIALS  OP  ENGINEERING. 

*  Bovey's  Strength  of  Materials  and  Theory  of  Structures 8vo.  7  60 

Burr's  Elasticity  and  Resistance  of  the  Materials  of  Engineering. 8vo.  7  60 

Church's  Mech^mics  of  Engineeriog 8vo,  6  00 

*  Greene's  Structural  Mechanics 8vo,  2  60 

*  Holley's  Lead  and  Zinc  Pigments Large  12mo  3  (X> 

Holley  and  Ladd's  Analysis  of  Mixed  Paints,  (k)lor  Pigments,  and  Vamisheo. 

haxgt  12mo,  2  60 
Johnson's  (C.  M.)  Rapid   Methods  for  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Special 

Steels.  Steel-Making  Alloys  and  Graphite Large  12mo.  3  00 

Johnson's  (J.  B.)  Materials  of  Construction 8vo,  6  00 

Keep's  Cast  Iron 8vo,  2  60 

Lansa's  Applied  Mechanics 8vo,  7  60 

Maire's  Modem  Pigments  and  their  Vehicles. 12mo,  2  00 

Maurer's  Technical  Mechanics 8vo,  4  00 

Merriman's  Mechanics  of  Materials 8vo,  5  00 

*  Strength  of  Materials 12mo.  1  00 

Metcalf 's  Steel.     A  Manual  for  Steel-users 12mo,  2  00 

Sabin's  Industrial  and  Artistic  Technology  of  Paint  and  Varnish. 8vo,  3  00 

Smith's  ((A.  W.)  Materials  of  Machines 12mo,  1  00 

*  Smith's  (H.  E.)  Strength  of  Material 12mo.  1  25 

Thxu^ton's  Materials  of  Engineering 3  vols..  8vo,  8  00 

Part  I.     Non-metallic  Materials  of  Engineering 8vo,  2  00 

Part  II.     Iron  and  Steel 8vo.  3  60 

Part  III.     A  Treatise  on  Brasses,  Bronzes,  and  Other  Alloys  and  their 

Constituents 8vo,  2  50 

Wood's  (De  V.)  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics 8vo,  3  00 

Treatise  on   the  Resistance  of  Materials  and  an  Appendix  on  the 

Preservation  of  Timber 8vo,  2  00 

Wood's  (M.  P.)  Rustless  Coatings:   Corrosion  and  Electrolysis  of  Iron  and 

Steel 8vo.  4  00 


STEAK-ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

Berry's  Temperature-entropy  Diagram. 12mo,     2  OO 

Camot's  Reflections  on  the  Motive  Power  of  Heat.     (Thurston.) 12mo,     1  60 

Chase's  Art  of  Pattern  Making. 12mo.    2  50 
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Creigliton's  Steam-engine  and  other  Heat  Motors .8vo. 

Dawson's  "Engineering"  and  Electric  Traction  Pocket-book.  ..  .16mo,  mor. 

*  Gebhardt's  Steam  Power  Plant  Engineering Svo 

Goss's  Locomotive  Performance 8vo 

Hemenway's  Indicator  Practice  and  Steam-engine  Economy 12mo 

Hutton's  Heat  and  Heat-engines 8vo 

Mechanical  Engineering  of  Power  Plants 8vo 

Kent's  Steam  boiler  Economy 8vo 

Kneass's  Practice  and  Theory  of  the  Injector 8vo 

MacCord's  Slide-valves 8vo 

Meyer's  Modem  Locomotive  Construction 4to 

Moyer's  Steam  Turbine 8vo 

Peabody's  Manual  of  the  Steam-engine  Indicator 12mo 

Tables  of  the  Properties  of  Steam  and  Other  Vapors  and  Temperature- 
Entropy  Table 8vo 

Thermodynamics  of  the  Steam-engine  and  Other  Heat-engines.  .  . .  8vo 

Valve-gears  for  Steam-engines 8vo 

Peabody  and  Miller's  Steam-boilers 8vo 

Pupin's  Thermodynamics  of  Reversible  Cycles  in  Gases  and  Saturated  Vapors 

(Ostcrbcrg.). 12mo 

Reagan's  Locomotives:  Simple,  Compoimd,  and  Electric.     New  Edition. 

Large  12mo 

Sinclair's  Locomotive  Engine  Running  and  Management 12mo 

Smart's  Handbook  of  Engineering  Laboratory  Practice 12mo 

Snow's  Steam-boiler  Practice 8vo 

Spangler's  Notes  on  Thermodynamics 12mo 

Valve-gears 8vo 

Spangler,  Greene,  and  Marshall's  Elements  of  Steam-engineering 8vo 

Thomas's  Steam-turbines 8vo 

Thurston's  Handbook  of  Engine  and  Boiler  Trials,  and  the  Use  of  the  Indi 

cator  and  the  Prony  Brake 8vo 

Handy  Tables 8vo 

Manual  of  Steam-boilers,  their  Designs.  Construction,  and  Operation  8vo 

Manual  of  the  Steam-engine 2  vols.,  8vo 

Part  I.     History,  Structure,  and  Theory 8vo 

Part  II.     Design,  Construction,  and  Operation 8vo 

Wehrenfennig's  Analysis  and  Softening  of  Boiler  Peed- water.    (Patterson.) 

8vo 

Weisbach's  Heat.  Steam,  and  Steam-engines.     (Du  Bois.) 8vo 

Whitham's  Steam-engine  Design 8vo 

Wood's  Thermodynamics,  Heat  Motors,  and  Refrigerating  Machines. .  .8vo 
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MECHANICS  PURE  AND   APPLIED. 


Church's  Mechanics  of  Engineering 8vo, 

Notes  and  Examples  in  Mechanics 8vo, 

Dana's  Text-book  of  Elementary  Mechanics  for  Colleges  and  Schools  .12mo, 
Du  Bois's  Elementary  Principles  of  Mechanics: 

Vol.    I.     Kinematics 8vo 

Vol.  II.     Statics 8vo, 

Mechanics  of  Engineering.     Vol.    I Small  4to, 

Vol.  II Small  4to, 

*  Greene's  Structural  Mechanics 8vo, 

Hartmann's  Elementary  Mechanics  for  Engineering  Students.     (In  Press.) 
James's  Kinematics  of  a  Point  and  the  Rational  Mechanics  of  a  Particle. 

Large  12mo, 

*  Johnson's  (W.  W.)  Theoretical  Mechanics 12mo, 

Lanza's  Applied  Mechanics 8vo, 

*  Martin's  'Text  Book  on  Mechanics,  Vol.  I,  Statics 12mo, 

*  Vol.  II,  Kinematics  and  Kinetics.  12mo, 
Maurer's  Technical  Mechanics 8vo, 

*  Merriman's  Elements  of  Mechanics 12mo, 

Mechanics  of  Materials 8vo, 

*  Michie's  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics 8vo, 
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Robinson's  Principles  of  Mechanism 8vo,  S3  00 

Sanborn's  Mechanics  Problems Large  12mo.     1  M 

Schwamb  and  Merrill's  Elements  of  Mechanism 8vo,     3  00 

Wood's  Elements  of  Anal3rtical  Mechanics 8vo,    3  00 

Principles  of  Elementary  Mechanics 12mo,     1  2& 

MEDICAL. 

*  Abderhalden's  Physiological  Chemistry  in  Thirty  Lectures.     (Hall  and 

Defren.) 8vo,  6  OO 

von  Behring's  Suppression  of  Tuberculosis.     (Bolduan.) 12mo,  1  00 

Bolduan's  Immune  Sera 12mo,  1  fiO 

Bordet's  Studies  in  Immunity.     (Gay.) 8vo,  6  00 

Chapin's  The  Sources  and  Modes  of  Infection.     (In  Press.) 
Davenport's  Statistical  Methods  with  Special  Reference  to  Biological  Varia- 
tions  lOmo,  mor.  1  60 

Ehrlich's  Collected  Studies  on  Immunity.     (Bolduan.) 8vo,  6  00 

*  Fischer's  Physiology  of  Alimentation Large  12mo,  2  00 

de  Fursac's  Manual  of  Psychiatry.     (Rosanof!  and  Collins.).. .  .Large  12mo,  2  50 

Hammarsten's  Text- book  on  Physiological  Chemistry.     (Mandel.) 8vo,  4  (X> 

Jackson's  Directions  for  Laboratory  Work  in  Physiological  Chemistry .  .8vo,  1  25 

Lassar-Cohn's  Practical  Urinary  Analysts.     (Lorenz.) 12mo,  1  00 

Mandel's  Hand-book  for  the  Bio-Chemical  Laboratory. 12mo.  1  50 

*  Nelson's  Analysis  of  Drugs  and  Medicines 12mo,  3  00 

*  Pauli's  Physif^  Chemistry  in  the  Service  of  Medicine.      (Fischer. )..12mo.  1  25 

*  Pozzi-Escot's  Toxins  and  Venoms  and  their  Antibodies,     ((^hn.). .  12mo,  1  00 

Rostosld's  Serum  Diagnosis.     (Bolduan.) 12mo,  1  00 

Ruddiman's  Incompatibilities  in  Prescriptions 8yo,  2  00 

Whys  in  Pharmacy 12mo,  1  OO 

Salkowski's  Phjrsiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry.     (Omdorff.) 8vo,  2  50 

*  Satterlee's  Outlines  of  Human  Embryology 12mo.  1  2& 

Smith's  Lecture  Notes  on  Chemistry  for  Dental  Students 8vo.  2  60 

*  Whipple's  Tyhpoid  Fever Large  12mo.  3  OO 

*  WoodhuU's  Military  Hygiene  for  Officers  of  the  Line Large  12mo.  1  50 

*  Personal  Hygiene. 12mo,     1  00- 

Worceeter  and  Atkinson's  Small  Hospitals  Establishment  and  Maintenance, 
and  Suggestions  for  Hospital  Architecture,  with  Plans  for  a  Small 
Hospital 12mo,     1  25- 

METALLURGY. 

Betts's  Lead  Refining  by  Electrolysis 8vo,    4  60* 

Bolland's  Encyclopedia  of  Founding  and  Dictionary  of  Foundry  Terms  used 

in  the  Practice  of  Motilding 12mo, 

Iron  Founder 12mo. 

Supplement 12mo. 

Douglas's  Untechnical  Addresses  on  Technical  Subjects 12mo, 

Goesel's  Minerals  and  Metals:  A  Reference  Book lOmo,  mor. 

*  Iles's  Lead-smelting 12mo, 

Johnson's   Rapid   Methods  for  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Special  Steels. 

Steel-making  Alloys  and  Graphite Large  12mo, 

Keep's  Cast  Iron 8vo, 

Le  Chatelier  's  High-  temperature  Measurements.     ( Boudouard — Burgess. ) 

12mo, 

Metcalf  s  Steel.     A  Manual  for  Steel-tisers. 12nio, 

Minet's  Production  of  Altmiinum  and  its  Industrial  Use.     (Waldo.). .  12mo, 

*  Ruer's  Elements  of  Metallography.     (Mathewson.) 8vo. 

Smith's  Materials  of  Machines 12mo, 

Tate  and  Stone's  Potmdry  Practice 12mo, 

Thurston's  Materials  of  Engineering.     In  Three  Parts 8vo, 

Part  I.     Non-metallic  Materials  of  Engineering,  see  Civil  Bngineerinfr 

page  0. 

Part  II.    Iron  and  Steel 8vo,     3  60 

Part  III.  A  Treatise  on  Brasses,  Bronzes,  and  Other  AUojrs  and  their 

(x>n8tituents Svo,     2  SKU 
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Ulke's  Modem  Electrolytic  Copper  Refining 8vo.  t3  OO 

West's  American  Foundry  Practice 12mo,     2  6^ 

Moulders'  Text  Book 12mo.     2  6S- 


MINERALOGY. 

Baskerville's  Chemical  Elements.     (In  Preparation.) 

*  Browning's  Introduction  to  the  Rarer  Elements 8vo, 

Brush's  Manual  of  Determinative  Mineralogy.     (Penfield.) .8vo, 

Butler's  Pocket  Hand-book  of  Minerals 16mo,  mor. 

Chester's  Catalogue  of  Minerals 8vo,  paper. 

Cloth, 

^  Crane's  Gold  and  Silver 8vo, 

Dana's  First  Appendix  to  Dana's  New  "System  of  Mineralogy".  .Large  8vo, 
Dana's  Second  Appendix  to  Dana's  New  "  System  of  Mineralogy." 

Large  8vo, 

Manual  of  Mineralogy  and  Petrography 12mo, 

Minerals  and  How  to  Study  Them 12mo. 

System  of  Mineralogy Large  8vo.  half  leather. 

Text-book  of  Mineralogy 8vo, 

Douglas's  Untechnical  Addresses  on  Technical  Subjects 12mo, 

Eakle's  Mineral  Tablei 8vo. 

Eckel's  Stone  and  Clay  Products  Used  in  Engineering.     (In  Preparation.) 

Goesel's  Minerals  and  Metals:  A  Reference  Book 16mo,  mor. 

Groth's  The  Optical  Properties  of  Crystals.     (Jackson.)     (In  Press.) 
Groth's  Introduction  to  Chemical  Crystallography  (Marahall) 12mo, 

*  Hayes's  Handbook  for  Field  Geologists. 16mo,  mor. 

Iddings's  Igneous  Rocks 8vo. 

Rock  Minerals. 8vo. 

Johannsen's  Determination  of  Rock-forming  Minerals  in  Thin  Sections.  8vo. 

With  Thumb  Index 

*  Martin's  Laboratory    Guide    to    Qualitative    Analysis    with    the    Blow- 

pipe  12mo, 

Merrill's  Non- metallic  Minerals:  Their  Occurrence  and  Uses 8vo, 

Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration , 8vo, 

*  Penfield's  Notes  on  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  Record  of  Mineral  Tests. 

8vo.  paper. 

Tables  of  Minerals,  Including  the  Use  of  Minerals  and  Statistics  of 

Domestic  Production 8vo, 

*  Pirsson's  Rocks  and  Rock  Minerals 12mo, 

*  Richards's  Synopais  of  Mineral  Characters. 12mo,  mor. 

*  Ries's  Clays:  Their  Occurrence.  Properties  and  Uses 8vo, 

*  Riet  and  Leighton's  History  of  the  Clay-working  Industry  of  the  United 

States. 8vo. 

*  Tillman's  Text-book  of  Important  Minerals  and  Rocks 8vo, 

Washington's  Manual  of  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Rocks 8vo, 


HIRI1I6. 

*  Beard's  Mine  Gases  and  Explosions. Largo  12mo, 

*  Crane's  Gold  and  Silver 8vo, 

*  Index  of  Mining  Engineering  Literature 8vo. 

•  8vo,  mor. 

Ore  Mining  Methods.     (In  Press.) 

Douglas's  Untechnical  Addresses  on  Technical  Subjects 12mo, 

Eissler's  Modem  High  Explosives 8vo. 

Goesel's  Minerals  and  Metals:  A  Reference  Book 16mo,  mor. 

Ihlseng's  Manual  of  Mining. 8vo, 

*  Iles's  Lead  Smelting 12mo, 

Peele's  Compressed  Air  Plant  for  Mines 8vo, 

Riemer's  Shaft  Sinking  Under  DifBetilt  Oaditions.     (Coming  and  Peele.  )8vo. 

*  Weaver's  Military  Explosive*. 8vo, 

Wilson's  Hydraulic  and  Placer  Mining.     2d  edition,  rewritten 12mo, 

Treatise  on  Practical  and  Theoretical  Mine  Ventilation 12mo, 
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SANITARY   SCIENCE. 

Association  of  State  and  National  Pood  and  Dairy  Departments,  Hartford 

Meeting,  1906 8vo, 

Jamestown  Meeting.  1907 8vo, 

♦  Bashore's  Outlines  of  Practical  Sanitation 12mo, 

Sanitation  of  a  Country  House 12mo, 

Sanitation  of  Recreation  Camps  and  Parks 12mo, 

Chapin's  The  Sources  and  Modes  of  Infection.     (In  Presi.) 

Folwell's  Sewerage.     (Designing,  Construction,  and  Maintenance.) 8vo, 

Water-supply  Engineering 8vo, 

Fowler's  Sewage  Works  Analyses 12iho, 

Fuertes's  Water-filtration  Works 12mo, 

Water  and  Public  Health 12mo, 

Gerhard's  Guide  to  Sanitary  Inspections 12mo. 

*  Modem  Baths  and  Bath  Houses 8vo. 

Sanitation  of  Public  Buildings 12mo, 

*  The  Water  Supply,  Sewerage,  and  Plumbing  of  Modem  City  Buildings, 

8vo. 

Hazen's  Clean  Water  and  How  to  Get  It Large  12mo, 

Filtration  of  Public  Water-supplies 8vo, 

Kinnicut,  Winslow  and  Pratt's  Purification  of  Sewage.     (In  Preparation.) 
Leach's  Inspection  and  Analysis  of  Food  with  Special  Reference  to  State 

Control 8vo, 

Mason's  Examination  of  Water.     (Chemical  and  Bacteriological) 12mo, 

Water-supply.      (Considered  principally  from  a  Sanitary  Standpoint). 

8vo, 

♦  Merriman's  Elements  of  Sanitary  Engineering 8vo, 

Ogden's  Sewer  Construction 8vo, 

Sewer  Design 12mo, 

Parsons's  Disposal  of  Municipal  Refuse 8vo, 

Prescott  and  Winslow's  Elements  of  Water  Bacteriology,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Sanitary  Water  Analysis I2mo, 

♦  Price's  Handbook  on  Sanitation 12mo. 

Richards's  Cost  of  Cleanness 12mo, 

Cost  of  Food.     A  Study  in  Dietaries 12mo, 

Cost  of  Living  as  Modified  by  Sanitary  Science 12mo, 

Cost  of  Shelter I2mo, 

♦  Richards  and  Williams's  Dietary  Computer 8vo, 

Richards  and  Woodman's  Air,  Water,  and  Food  from  a  Sanitary  Stand- 
point  8  vo, 

♦  Richey's    Plumbers',     Steam-fitters',    and     Tinners'     Edition     (Building 

Mechanics'  Ready  Reference  Series) 16mo.  mor. 

Rideal's  Disinfection  and  the  Preservation  of  Food 8vo, 

Sewage  and  Bacterial  Purification  of  Sewage. 8vo, 

Soper's  Air  and  Ventilation  of  Subways 12mo, 

Tumeaure  and  Russell's  Public  Water-supplies 8vo, 

Venable's  Garbage  Crematories  in  America 8vo, 

Method  and  Devices  for  Bacterial  Treatment  of  Sewage 8vo, 

Ward  and  Whipple's  Freshwater  Biology.     (In  Press.) 

Whipple's  Microscopy  of  Drinking-water 8vo, 

*  Typhoid  Fever Large  12mo, 

Value  of  Pure  Water Large  12mo. 

Winslow's  Svstematic  Relationship  of  the  Coccaceae Large  I2mo, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Emmons's  Geological  Guide-book  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Excursion  of  the 

International  Congr^  of  Geologists Large  Svo  1  50 

Ferrel's  Pooular  Treatise  on  the  Winds Svo,  4  00 

Fitzgerald's  Boston  Machinist 18mo,  1  00 

Ganneit's  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  World 24mo.  75 

Haines's  American  Railway  Management 12mo.  2  50 

Hanausek's  The  Micrdscopy  of  Technical  Products.     (Winton) Svo,  5  00 
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Jacobs's  Betterment  Briefs.     A  Collection  of   Published   Papen  on  Or- 
ganised Industrial  Efficiency 8vo, 

Metcalfe's  Cost  of  Manufactures,  and  the  Administration  of  Workshops.. 8vo, 

Putnam's  Nautical  Charts 8vo, 

Ricketts's  History  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  1824-1894. 

Large  12mo, 

Rotherham's  Emphasised  New  Testament Large  8vo, 

Rust's  Ex-Meridian  Altitude,  Azimuth  and  Star-finding  Tables 8vo, 

Standage's  Decoration  of  Wood,  Glass,  Metal,  etc 12mo. 

Thome's  Structural  and  Physiological  Botany.     (Bennett) 16mo, 

Westermaier's  Compendium  of  General  Botany.     (Schneider) 8vo. 

Wxnslow's  Elements  of  Applied  Microscopy 12mo, 


HEBREW  AND   CHALDEE   TEXT-BOOOKS. 

Geeenius's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

(Trcgelles.) Small  4to.  half  mor,     5  00 

Green's  Elementary  Hebrew  Grammar 12mo,     1  25 
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